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PREFACE 

In  preparing  this  new  edition  of  my  Gennan  Grammar  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  resetting  of  the  type  to  subject 
the  work  to  a  careful  revision  from  beginning  to  end.  My 
aim  has  been  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and  improve  it  in 
matters  of  detail  without  in  any  way  changing  its  essential 
character.  Aside  from  the  correcting  of  some  trifling  errors 
which  either  had  escaped  my  notice  hitherto  or  were  of  such 
a  character  that  they  could  not  be  corrected  in  the  stereo- 
type plates,  I  have  tried  to  improve  the  form  of  presentation, 
simplifying  or  amplifying  according  as  the  one  process  or 
the  other  seemed  to  be  required.  I  have  sought  to  profit 
by  the  very  numerous  suggestions  that  have  come  to  me 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  ,To  all  these  helpful  critics,  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  improving  the  book,  I  wish  to  return  my  thanks. 
I  have,  of  course,  introduced  the  official  German  spelling, 
according  to  the  convention  of  1901,  and  I  have  also  adopted 
the  few  simplified  English  spellings  recommended  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1898.  If  it  was  my 
Uuty,  as  the  author  of  a  German  grammar,  to  take  cogni- 
zance and  help  spread  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Germans 
are  doing  for  the  improvement  of  their  spelling,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  no  less  my  duty,  as  an  American  teacher, 
to  support  such  well-directed  and  authoritative  efforts  as  are 
being  made  in  our  country  for  the  improvement  of  English 
spelling,  where  the  need  of  improvement  is  so  much  more 
pressing. 
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As  is  intimated  above,  I  have  not  tried  to  make  a  new 
book  of  a  different  sort,  but  to  revise  the  old  one  in  matters 
of  detail.  The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  gram- 
mar, even  the  paragraph  numbers,  to  which  teachers  have 
become  accustomed,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  other  extant 
publications,  remain  unchanged.  The  exercises  and  vocabu- 
laries of  Part  I  have  been  left  substantially  as  they  were,  be- 
cause they  were  prepared  originally  with  very  great  care,  and 
I  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  could  improve  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  Part  II  have 
been  much  more  radically  dealt  with,  for  there  I  found  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake.  In  selecting  sentences  from  the  clas- 
sics for  their  illustrative  value  I  had  been  guided  too  much 
by  literary,  and  not  enough  by  practical  considerations.  The 
consequence  was  that  many  of  the  sentences,  while  admir- 
ably illustrative  of  syntax,  were  not  well  adapted  for  trans- 
lation into  German  by  students  unacquainted  with  the  clas- 
sics. In  revising  I  have  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  such 
sentences  and  to  replace  them  with  others  better  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  learner. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  book  was  originally  built 
were  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  (1895),  as 
follows : 

"This  book  is  divided,  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds, 
into  two  parts.  Part  I  is  designed  as  a  beginner's  manual, 
and  embodies  those  ideas  of  method  which  commend  them- 
selves to  the  author  after  some  fifteen  years  of  constant  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  learners 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  childhood  should  have  grammar- 
lessons  from  the  first,  or  at  least  after  a  sufiicient  preliminary 
drill  upon  pronunciation.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  study  is  the  language,  not 
the  grammar.  The  latter  is  only  the  means  to  an  end.  The 
learner  should  accordingly  begin  at  once  to  read,  hear  and 
use  the  language,  letting  the  grammatical  textbook  save  his 
time  by  systematizing  his  knowledge  and  showing  him  what 
to  look  for.     This  means  that  the  beginner's  grammar-les- 
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sons  should  deal  only  with  matters  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance and  should  avoid  all  confusing  details.  And  the 
knowledge  gained  should  be  applied  at  once  in  the  reading, 
memorizing  and  repetition  of  appropriate  exercises  upon  the 
language. 

"  Part  I  of  this  work,  therefore,  aims  to  present  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  the  grammar  without  omitting  anything 
necessary,  or  including  anything  unnecessary,  to  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  subject  such  as  will  fit  the  leariter  to  begin  read- 
ing easy  prose.  All  minutiaB  of  grammatical  scholarship, 
word-lists  that  do  not  need  to  be  learned,  and  syntactical 
principles  that  can  best  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  literature,  are  postponed  to  Part  II.  The  order 
of  presentation  is  that  usually  followed  in  scientific  grammars, 
it  being  my  conviction  that  for  students  who  have  reached 
the  high-school  age,  a  systematic  treatise  has  decided  advan- 
tages over  a  lesson- book  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  in 
arbitrary  installments. 

"  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  exercises,  since 
it  is  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  existing  grammars  fail 
to  meet  the  present  demand.  What  the  learner  of  a  living 
language  most  needs  to  develop  is  a  sensitive  and  trustworthy 
feeling  for  the  language.  This  is  of  more  importance  than 
anything  else,  whatever  the  object  in  view  may  be,  whether 
speaking,  writing,  reading  or  scholarship.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  he  should  occupy  his  mind  and  store  his  memory 
with  nothing  but  natural  forms  of  expression  as  they  occur 
in  use.  Anything  else  is  not  German.  He  should  be  taught 
that  the  sentence,  not  the  word,  is  the  real  unit  of  language, 
and  that  he  must  learn  German  by  learning  sentences  such 
as  Germans  use.  He  should  not  waste  his  time  upon.mechan- 
ical  OUendorfiian  preparations,  such  as  are  never  heard  or 
seen  outside  the  schoolroom,  nor  should  he  get  the  idea  that 
he  can  make  German  of  his  own  by  piecing  together  words 
with  the  help  of  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  His  task  and 
his  ideal  of  progress  ^  should  be  simply  to  reproduce,  orally 
and  in  writing,  what  he  hears  and  reads ;  first  to  reproduce 
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it  intelligently  with  the  aid  of  his  grammar,  and  then  to 
reproduce  it  frequently,  until  it  becomes  second  nature.  This 
means  that  for  a  long  time  his  efforts  at  translating  from 
English  into  German  should  be  confined  to  easy  variations 
upon  a  German  original.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
connected, vacuous,  often  puerile  sentences  with  which  the 
most  of  the  school  grammars  require  the  beginner  to  concern 
himself  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  blight  the  sense 
for  idiom,  lead  to  mechanical  habits  of  translating,  which 
are  difficult  to  break  up,  and  furnish  nothing  valuable  for  the 
memory  to  appropriate." 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  during  which  textbooks  have 
multiplied  and  the  literature  of  method  has  greatly  increased, 
I  find  in  this  earlier  confession  of  faith  nothing  that  I  wish 
to  recant  or  to  modify.  There  is  no  doubt  room  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  books,  varying  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the 
pupil  and  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  thing 
as  the  best  method  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  unwise  to  pin 
one's  faith  too  strenuously  to  any  routine  or  set  of  dogmas. 
The  capable  teacher  will  always  wish  to  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  to  that  which  he  personally  finds  to  be  good.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  for  learners  who  take  up  the 
serious  study  of  German  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  pre- 
sented by  our  American  high  schools  and  colleges  —  where 
the  problem  is  the  best  use  of  a  limited  time  —  a  book 
planned  on  the  general  lines  above  described  will  prove  most 
serviceable. 

As  for  the  grammatical  statements  in  Part  I,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  I  have  so  much  aimed  at  as  simplicity  and  clearness. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  present  the  essentials  of  German 
grammar  in  simpler  language  —  there  is  of  course  room  for 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  essentials  are  — 
except  by  dividing  the  subject  up  into  smaller  bits,  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  arranged,  as  is  done  in  the  lesson-books.  But 
what  is  by  that  means  gained  in  simplicity  as  the  student 
advances  from  day  to  day  is  lost  later  when  he  looks  back 
and  tries  to  get  a  general  view.     He  then  finds  that  frag- 
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ments  of  subjects  that  belong  together  have  been  treated 
fragmentarily  here  and  there.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
has  learned  nor  where  to  find  things.  His  knowledge  is  not 
clear  and  well  ordered.     It  lacks  Ubersichtlichkeit 

With  respect  to  the  exercises  in  Part  I,  finally,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  should  not  myself  think  of  using  all  of  them  with 
any  one  class.  They  have  been  made  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied in  character  in  order  to  meet  different  requirements.  I 
have  wished  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
value  of  different  kinds  of  drill,  all  of  which  have  their  ad- 
vantages and  their  advocates,  to  determine  for  himself  what 
is  best  for  his  pupils,  to  vary  the  lessons  from  year  to  year 
or  with  different  classes,  and  to  progress  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
first  survey  of  German  grammar. 

CALVIN  THOMAS. 

New  York,  May,  1906. 
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GERMAN   GRAMMAR 

PART  FIRST 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  German  and  English.  German  and  English  are 
sister  languages.  Both  descend  from  a  language  spoken 
by  an  Aryan  people  who,  long  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  had  settled  in  north-central  Europe, 
where  its  various  tribes  became  known  to  the  Romans 
under  the  collective  name  of  Germani.  .  In  the  fifth 
century  A.D.  Gcnnani  from  the  northwestern  lowlands 
occupied  Britain  and  introduced  there  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  came  to  be  known  as  'English.'  Those 
descendants  of  the  continental  Germani  that  have  re- 
mained in  the  old  home  now  speak  various  languages, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  one  called  'German' 
by  us,  but  JDeiUsch  by  those  who  use  it.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  entire  German  Empire,  of  a  large  part  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  of  numerous  colonies. 

1.  Deutsch  is  historically  the  same  word  as  our  'Dutch,' 
but  the  latter  term  has  come  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  language  of  Holland.  Dutch  is  not  German,  nor  a 
dialect  of  German,  but  a  distinct  language. 

2.  Owing  to  their  common  origin  German  and  English 
have  in  common  a  great  many  words  that  belonged  to  the 
language  from  which  both  descend.    Such  words  are  called 
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'cognates.'  Cognates  may  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
form  and  meaning,  or* they  may  not.  Thus  the  German 
word  Bnider  is  cognate  with  brother  and  means  brother^ 
while  Baum  is  cognate  with  bearriy  but  means  t7*ee, 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  this  common  origin, 
German  grammar  seems  at  first  to  have  little  resemblance 
to  English  grammar.  This  is  because  English  has  lost 
nearly  all  those  grammatical  distinctions  which  were  once 
common  to  both  languages,  whereas  German  h^s  preserved 
them  more  fully. 

2.  The  German  Alphabet.  The  Germans  often  print 
their  language  in  Roman  letters  like  those  employed 
for  English ;  more  commonly,  however,  they  use  the  so- 
called  'German'  characters,  which  developed  out  of  the 
Roman  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
letters  and  their  German  names,  by  which  it  is  advisable 
that  they  be  alwaj^s  called,  are  as  follows : 


Gennan 

Roman 

German 

German 

Roman 

German 

form 

form 

name 

form 

form 

name 

31  a 

A 

a 

ah 

9J  It 

N 

n 

en 

SB  b 

B 

b 

bay 

D  0 

0 

0 

oh 

S  c 

C 

c 

tsay 

^  P 

P 

P 

pay 

®  b 

D 

d 

day 

a  q 

Q 

q 

koo 

.  ©  e 

E 

e 

ay 

m  X 

R 

r 

er  (very) 

'5  f 

F 

f 

eff 

<B  f  § 

S 

s 

ess 

®  8 

G 

g 

gay 

%  t 

T 

t 

tay 

^  ^ 

H 

h 

hah 

U  u 

U 

u 

oo 

3  i 

I 

i 

ee 

SB   D 

V 

V 

fow  (fowl) 

S  i 

J 

J 

yot 

9S  to 

W 

w 

vay 

^  t 

K 

k 

kah 

«   ? 

X 

X 

ix 

SI 

L 

1 

el 

d  9 

Y 

y 

ipsilon 

mm 

M 

m 

em 

3  h 

Z 

z 

tset 
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1.  Of  the  two  forms  f.and  §,  the  latter,  called  'final  5," 
is  used  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  of  a  stem-syllable ;  else- 
where the  'long  s'  is  used.  Thus:  bag,  the^  and  ba^felbe, 
the  same ;  hjeife,  wise^  but  SBei^l^eit,  wisdom. 

a.  In  foreign  words  and  proper  names  the  form  g  is  pre- 
ferred at  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  other  consonants 
than  }),  t  or  f ;  thus  ^re^b^ter,  2)ig!urg,  SSi^marrf,  g^lanb, 
but  Slej^jeft,  9Rvftit  Softon,  gffenj.     (But  see  Appendix  I.) 

2.  To  the  above  list  of  alphabetic  characters  should  be 
added:  (1)  the  digraphs  ci^  =  oh,  d  =  ck,  1x9  =  ng,  }}f=pf, 
J)]^  =  ph,  ^  =  ss,  tl^  =  th,  and  $  =  tz ;  (2j  the  trigraph  fd^  =  sch ; 

(3)  the   diphthongs  at  =  ai,  au  =  au,  ei     ei,  eu  =  eu ;  and 

(4)  the  vowels  with  umlaut,  d  =  a  or  ae,  0  =  o  or  oe,  li  =  ii  or 
ue,  and  au  =  au  or  seu. 

a.  The  digraphs,  trigraph  and  diphthongs  are  named  by 
combining  the  names  of  their  component  parts  (thus  d^  is 
called  tsay-hah) ;  the  vowels  with  umlaut  by  pronouncing 
the  sounds  they  denote,  or  by  saying  '  a=umlaut,' '  o^umlaut,' 
etc.     They  are  also  called  'modified  a/  'modified  0/  etc. 

3.  The  character  ^,  called  ess-tset,  takes  the  place  of  fg 
at  the  end  of  a  word  and  of  ff  before  t  or  after  a  long  vowel 
or  a  diphthong ;  thus,  iDtffen,  to  know,  but  iDu^te,  k7iew,  and 
ic^  toei^,  Iknoiv  ;  ©d^u^,  shot  (with  short  u),  plural  Sd^iiffe, 
but  %\x^f  foot  (wij;h  long  u),  plural  g^ti^e.  In  Roman  letters 
I  appears  variously  as  ss,  sz,  fz,  or  fi.    The  ofiicial  rules  (see 

^  below)  recommend  B,  but  the  learner  is  advised  to  use  ss 
both  for  fj  and  for  ^. 

3.  Orthography.  There  has  long  been  in  German,  as 
in  English,  more  or  less  difference  of  usage  in  the  spell- 
ing of  certain  words  and  classes  of  words.  In  recent 
years  several  of  the  German  governments  have  adopted 
official  rules  regulating  doubtful  points.  At  an  impor- 
tant conference  held  in  1901  a  general  agreement  was 
reached,  so  that  we  now  have  a  uniform  official  spelling 
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accepted  in  all  Germany  and  also  in  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land. This  grammar  follows  the  new  official  spelling. 
For  an  account  of  it,  in  its  relation  to  older  or  divergent 
spellings,  which  will  often  be  met  with  in  print,  see 
Appendix  I. 

4.  Initial  Capitals.  German,  like  English,  uses  a 
capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  lines  of 
poetry,  direct  quotations,  proper  nouns  and  most  ad- 
jectives derived  from  them,  and  adjectives  of  title.  The 
important  principles  peculiar  to  German  are  as  follows : 

1.  Every  noun  and  word  used  as  a  noun  begins  with  a 
capital;  as  ba^  §au^,  the  house;  ba§  Sd^5ne,  the  beautiful ; 
bag  &^bzn,  giving  ;  ttma^  ©utc^,  something  good, 

a.  But  a  noun-form  not  used  substantively  takes  a  small 
initial;  as  2lbenb,  evening,  but  abenb^,  in  the  evening;  ^JJaar, 
pai7%  but  ein  paax  SDlinutcn,  a  few  minutes.  The  same  is 
true  of  nouns  forming  a  part  of  certain  phrases ;  as  Xtxl, 
2>ai%  but  teilnel^men,  participate ;  Statt,  place^  but  ftattfin= 
ben,  take  place, 

2.  The  pronoun  ©ie,  meaning  yoUy  and  its  possessive 
^l^r,  meaning  i/ou?\  are  written  with  a  capital  to  distinguish 
them  from  fie,  thei/  or  she,  and  i^r,  their  or  her.  The  rule 
applies  to  all  the  case-forms  of  ©ie  and  ^^t,  but  not  to  the 
reflexive  fid^.  With  regard  to  bu,  thou^  bei«,  thi/,  and  their 
case-forms,  usage  varies ;  but  it  is  customary  to  write  them 
with  a  capital  in  letters,  where  the  words  are  to  fall  under 
the  eye  of  the  person  addressed. 

3.  Adjectives  denoting  nationality  have  a  small  initial ; 
as  bie  beutfd^e  ©Jjrac^e,  the  German  language;  bag  ameri= 
lanifdjie  SSolf,  the  American  people, 

5.  Syllabication.  Words  are  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
line  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles : 

1.  Between  two  vowels  any  simple  consonantal  sign,  or 
any  combination  (except  ng)  denoting  a  simple  consonantal 
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sound,  goes  with  the  following  vowel.    Examples :  ge=ben, 
fe^en,  lasd^en,  fitii^en,  I^a::fd5iett,  retsjen,  §e=je,  ©tab4e ;  but 

2.  Of  two  or  more  consonants  occurring  between  two 
vowels  only  the  last  goes  with  the  following  vowel.  Ex- 
amples: 2ll4er,  2l))^fel,  frat^jcn,  Rno^^pt  or  Rno^^pt,  ©tiilsfe 
(for  ©tiicsle,  i  being  always  resolved  into  I?!). 

3.  Excepted  from  these  rules  are  (1)  compounds,  which 
should  keep  their  parts  intact,  and  (2)  cases  in  which  a 
strict  application  of  the  rules  would  result  in  breaking  up 
a  natural  sound -group;  thus  bar4n,  not  ba=rin,  therein; 
Saum^aft,  not  Sausmaft,  branch  of  a  tree;  ge-^jflcgt,  not 
0ej)f4e8t,  from  Jjflegen.  So  also  one  writes  2l=))risIofe, 
2l=ftro::nom,  3Rx4xO'^\top,  ©i^tinl^tion. 

6.  Punctuation.  The  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation 
are  the  same  in  German  as  in  English,  but  the  comma 
is  used  more  freely  to  set  off  subordinate  clauses  of  all 
kinds.  The  hyphen  is  a  double  stroke  (-)  and  is  em- 
ployed, in  addition  to  the  uses  familiar  in  English,  to 
take  the  place  of  a  suppressed  member  of  a  compound ; 
thus  Sanb==  unb  SBafferticre,  land-animals  and  water- 
animals.  In  ordinary  compounds  the  hyphen  is  not 
used ;  e.g.  ^nfterfd)eibe,  window-pane.  Quotation-marks 
ordinarily  appear  thus:  „@nbe  gut,  aUe^  gut,"  alVs  well 
that  ends  well.  Emphasis  is  indicated  by  spaced  type ; 
e.g.  bcbenle  erft  ba§  SB  i  e ,  bann  ba^  SB  a  r  u  m ,  think  first 
of  the  HOW,  then  of  the  WHY. 

7.  The  German  Script.  There  is  a  peculiar  script,  or 
written  alphabet,  which  is  employed  by  most  Germans 
in  their  ordinary  writing,  tho  they  also  read  and  write 
the  Roman  script.     The  letters  are  as  follows :  * 

*  It  is  not  important  that  a  beginner  learn  the  German  script  at  once, 
tbo  he  should  certainly  learn  it  sooner  or  later.  Script  texts  for  practice  in 
reading  wiU  be  found  in  Appendix  III, 


Capitals  Small    Boman 

^^..-^^  ay 

-if 


^^ 


oZ 


^^^ 
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Capitals  Small  Roman 


y^^^-^-^^yyyz^ 


y^^ 


^tr 


^. 


Capitals     Small     Roman 


^^uy 


.^^ 


^  -r  r 
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8.  The  Standard.  Since  German  has  a  long  history 
and  is  spoken  over  a  large  area,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  naturally  varies  considembly  in  different 
localities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  less  educated, 
whose  local  dialects  differ  greatly  from  one  another  and 
from  the  speech  of  the  more  refined.  The  best  standard 
is  not  the  dialect  of  any  one  locality,  but  rather  the 
average  pronunciation  of  educated  and  careful  speakers 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  general  such  speakers  try 
to  avoid  all  distinctively  provincial  or  dialectic  pecul- 
iarities. 
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1.  'The  standard'  is  thus  only  a  name  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prevailing  practice.  Where  good  usage 
varies  there  is  no  court  of  appeal  whose  authority  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  student  must  be  prepared  for  con- . 
siderable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  'the  best 
German'  is.  Some  recommend  the  pronunciation  heard 
on  the  stage  in  the  serious  drama  as  the  best  model  for 
imitation ;  the  ground  being  that  actors  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  their  utterance  and,  playing  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, tend  to  rid  their  pronunciation  of  all  peculiarities  that 
might  give  ofEence  anywhere. 

9.  Learning  to  Pronounce.  The  beginner  is  sure  to 
pronounce  at  first  with  a  marked  English  'accent,'  which 
it  should  be  his  aim  to  get  rid  of.  This  he  may  hope 
to  do  only  by  long  practice  in  the  imitation  of  good 
models.  Even  then,  unless  the  practice  begins  in  in- 
fancy, one's  foreign  'accent'  seldom  di^ppeam  entirely, 
tho  it  is  possible  for  any  careful  student  to  acquire  a 
pronunciation  so  good  that  it  will  not  offend  even  a 
fastidious  German  ear.  What  is  called  'accent,'  or 
'brogue,'  is  mainly  due  to  slight  errors  in  adjusting  the 
organs  of  speech  to  the  foreign  sounds.  Hence  it  is  a 
great  help  in  learning  to  pronounce  to  know  just  how 
the  foreign  sounds  are  produced  and  how  they  differ 
from  the  English  sounds  with  whicii  they  jweniost 
likely  to  be  confounded. 

1.  We  therefore  proceed  to  describe  the  German  sounds 
in  detail ;  but  since  several  of  them  are  not  heard  in  English, 
we  can  not  describe  them  adequately  by  means  of  English 
key-words.  Moreover,  the  pronunciation  of  English  itself 
differs  greatly  in  diM^^t  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  These  facts  necessitate  the  use  of  a  few  technical 
terms  which  the  student  should  master  if  he  is  not  already 
familiar  with  them.  First,  however,  attention  may  be 
called  to 

\ 
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10.  A  General  Rule.  Excepting  I),  medial  or  final, 
and  e  in  the  digraph  ie  =  long  i,  there  are  no  silent  let- 
ters in  genuine  German  words.  Every  letter  is  to  be 
pronounced ;  e.  g.  the  ^  in  Snabe,  the  @  in  ®nabe,  and 
the  final  e  in  both. 

THE  VOWELS 

11.  Rounded  Vowels.  Let  the  learner  pronounce  ah^ 
and  then,  while  uttering  a  continuous  vowel-sound, 
gradually  round  the  lips  to  the  position  required  for 
the  00  of  pool.  He  will  thus  produce  a  series  of  vowel- 
sounds  as  follows :  (1)  a  in  ah ;  (2)  aw  in  awe  ;  (3)  o  in 
poetic  ;  (4)  o  in  note  ;  (5)  u  in  full ;  (6)  oo  in  pool.  This 
process  is  called  'rounding' ;  and  since  rounding  brings 
the  lips  closer  together,  a  vowel  which  is  more  '  rounded ' 
is  also  said  to  be  '  closer '  or  '  less  open.' 

12.  Fronted  and  Raised  Vowels.  Returning  to  the 
ah  position,  pronounce  a  continuous  vowel-sound  while 
gradually  raising  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  to  the 
position  required  for  the  ee  in  eel.  A  series  of  vowel- 
sounds  will  be  produced  as  follows :  (1)  a  in  ah ;  (2)  a 
in  hat;  (3)  e  in  met;  (4)  ay  in  day;  (5)  i  in  it; 
(6)  ee  in  eel.  This  process  is  called  'fronting,'  and  in- 
volves ako  an  act  of  '  raising.'  The  e  in  met  is  said  to 
be  '  higher '  than  the  a  in  hat^  and  '  lower '  than  the  i 
in  it.  And  since  raising  the  tongue  closes  the  air- 
passage  above  it,  a  vowel  that  is  'higher '  is  also  said  to 
be  '  more  close,'  and  one  that  is  '  lower'  is  also  called 
'more  open.' 

13.  Slurred  Vowels.  In  English  we  tend  to  pass 
very  lightly  over  any  vowel  in  the  syllable  next  after  a 
strongly  accented  syllable.  By  this  process,  which  is 
called  '  slurring,'  we  deprive  the  vowel  of  its  distinctive 
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character,  and  convert  it  into  an  '  obscure '  sound  resem- 
bling that  of  u  in  but.  Note  the  identical  sound  of  the 
unaccented  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  in  the  penult  of  separate,  celery, 
visible,  ebony,  awfully. 

1.  In  German  no  vowel  except  unaccented  e  should  ever 
be  obscured. 

14.  Quantity  of  Vowels.  The  quantity  of  a  sound, 
properly  speaking,  is  simply  the  relative  lengtii  of  time 
taken  in  uttering  it;  in  common  usage,  however,  the 
words  'long'  and  'short'  imply  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  a  short  vowel  being  usually  more  open  than . 
the  corresponding  long.  In  German,  as  in  English, 
vowel-quantity  is  often  indicated  by  the  spelling  of  the 
word.     The  important  rules  are  these : 

1.  A  vowel  doubled  or  followed  by  1^  is  thereby  shown 
to  be  long.  Examples:  2lal,  2l^le,  Seet,  ge^t,  i^n,  Soot, 
©tu^l,  IvAjXi. 

a.  The  only  vowels  ever  doubled  are  a,  e  and  o,  and 
even  with  these  the  inserted  \j  is  the  more  usual  device  for 
indicating  length.  Long  i  appears  as  il^  only  in  some  pro- 
nouns and  proper  names ;  elsewhere  usually  as  ie. 

b.  Vowels  brought  together  by  composition  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  doubled  vowels,  but  are  pronounced  sep- 
arately ;  e.  g.  bec^ren,  to  honor,  as  if  written  be^e^ren. 

2.  An  accented  vowel  that  ends  a  syllable,  or  is  followed 
by  a  single  consonant,  is  generally  long;  if  followed  by 
two  consonants,  it  is  short ;  thus  the  vowel  is  long  in  bu, 
$Ian,  tot,  but  short  in  bumm,  33anb,  Sloft ;  it  is  long  in  the 
accented  syllable  of  2Be'fen,  l^o'Ien,  ©ebe't,  3Serbo't,  but  short 
in  that  of  toe'ffen,  fo'tten,  gebe'ttct,  Dcrfto'rbcn.  But  a  long 
stem-vowel  remains  long  in  derived  forms;  thus  the  first 
vowel  being  long  in  le'gen,  lay,  and  e'bel,  noble,  it  is  also 
long  in  legte,  laid,  and  ebler,  nobler. 
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a,  A  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  said  to  be  'open'; 
one  ending  in  a  consonant,  'closed.'  It  is  an  important 
rule  that  the  vowel  of  an  accented  open  syllable  is  long. 

5.  Observe,  however,  that  d^,  ng  and  fd^,  tho  each  denotes 
a  simple  consonantal  sound,  can  not  be  doubled.  Before  c^ 
the  vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  bred^cn,  or  long,  as  in  brad^cn. 
Before  fd^  it  is  short,  as  in  mifd^en  (unless  it  be  a  diph- 
thong, as  in  raufd^en).  Before  ng  it  is  always  short.  X  =  H, 
^  =  II,  and  i  =  ff,  count  as  two  consonants.  Before  ^  the 
vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  Ku^,  fii^te,  or  long,  as  in  %x\x^, 
fitii^te. 

c.  Other  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  §  14,  2,  are  not  un- 
common, especially  among  monosyllables;  thus  the  vowel 
is  short  in  an,  mi,  ob ;  long  in  S3art,  SKagb,  ftet^ ;  long  in 
biifter,  SBufte ;  short  in  ©ramma'tit  Ka^ji'tel. 

15.  Sl»  31  has  but  one  sound,  which,  however,  may 
be  long  or  short.  Long  a  is  like  a  in  ah;  short  a  is 
the  same  sound  uttered  more  quickly.* 

1.  21  should  never  be  raised,  rounded  or  slurred.  Thus 
pronounce  the  a  of  man,  al^,  (angfam,  each  time  as  a  quick 
a  in  ah^  not  like  the  sounds  heard  in  man,  alter ,  handsome, 

2.  Do  not  prolong  short  a  :  distinguish  clearly  between 
lann,  can^  and  ^al^n,  boat, 

16.  ©♦  S  has  three  sounds :  (1)  an  open  short  sound 
like  that  of  e  in  met ;  (2)  a  close  long  sound  like  that 
of  ay  in  day ;  (3)  an  'obscure'  sound  more  or  less 
like  that  of  a  in  mature.  The  first  two  are  heard  in 
accented,  the  third  in  unaccented,  syllables. 

1.  Do  not  change  the  quality  of  open  short  e  before  r : 
pronounce  bet,  §err,  §er}  with  the  vowel  as  in  herring,  not 
as  in  her. 

2.  Do  not  make  a  diphthong  of  close  e  by  raising  it 
during   the  act  of  utterance,  thus  giving  it  a  vanishing 

*  For  examples  to  practice  on  see  Exercise  1  below. 
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z-sound.      (Many  speakers  of  English  habitoally  make  a 
diphthong  of  the  so-called  'long  a'  in  day,  fate), 

3.  Do  not  fail  to  slur  unaccented  e :  make  ®e'rfe  rime 
with  Mecca,  not  with  ftecky ;  3^'f^  ^^*^  *^/*  /  ^'^^l  w^^^ 
ladle  ;  gii'tem  with  shoot  ^em  ;  lei' ten  with  frighten  ;  ^i'ntmer 
with  glimmer.  Give  the  same  somid  also  in  ^a'nbeln,  i^a'ti^ 
belte,  toa'nbern,  iDa'nberte.  The  obscure  sound  is  heard 
especially  when  final,  or  before  I,  m,  n,  r,  and  in  final  e^ 
(neue^  riming  with  joyous).  In  other  positions  unaccented 
e  sometimes  approaches  a  sound  between  e  and  t ;  thus 
make  beteft  rime  jvith  latest,  rebet  with  made  it.  So  also  be 
in  beei'len. 

4.  Final  e  is  never  silent  except  in  some  borrowed  words, 
asSRebue  (=3let)u). 

17«  3»  S  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  like 
that  of  i  in  bit ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  that  of  i  in  'police, 

1.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  t,  nor  change  its  character  be- 
fore r :  distinguish  between  §irtin,  shepherdess,  and  §irten, 
shepherds,  and  make  neither  of  them  rime  with  certain. 

2.  Long  i  usually  appears  as  ie ;  e.  g.  in  tief,  nieber,  rim- 
ing with  chief,  feeder.  At  the  end  of  borrowed  words 
this  ie  is  generally  accented,  and  has  then  its  regular  sound ; 
e.g.  gl^emie',  ^axmonW,  Sfi\)xlo]op\)W .  But  some  words 
throw  the  accent  back,  and  the  ie  is  then  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  as  i^e  (e  obscure) ;  thus  3=ami'lie  O^a^miMi^e),  Si'lie 
(SiMi^e),  ©tu'bie  (©tu'.bi::e). 

a.  A  similar  difference  appears  in  borrowed  words  in 
iet.  In  most  of  them  this  syllable  rimes  with  cheer,  as  Dffi= 
jie'r,  Satbie'r  ;  but  others  drop  the  r  and  separate  ie  into  i^e', 
as  Sanquier  (^an4ut'),  ^ortier  (^or4i=e'). 

18.  D»  D  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  not 
heard  in  standard  English  in  accented  syllables,  and 
intermediate  in  roundness  between  the  aw  of  awe  and 
the  0  of  note  ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  the  o  of  note. 
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1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  short  o  and  do  not  round  it  too 
much :  toll  must  not  rime  with  doll^  nor  with  toll^  but  lie  be- 
tween the  two. 

2.  Do  not  make  a  diphthong  of  long  o  by  rounding  it  dur- 
ing the  act  of  utterance,  thus  giving  it  a  vanishing  t*-sound. 
(Many  speakers  of  English  habitually  make  a  diphthong  of 
the  'long  0 '  in  note,  know), 

3.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  o  :  pronounce  ®o'ftor  with  two 
short  o's,  not  with  the  sounds  heard  in  doctor, 

19.  U*  U  has  two  sounds :  (1)  an  open  short,  like 
that  of  u  in  full ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  that  of  oo  in 
pool. 

1.  Never  give  to  u  the  sound  of  English  u  in  tcnion,  cube. 

2.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  u :  pronounce  g^o'Jug,  (Slo'bu^ 
with  a  duly  rounded  short  u. 

^^*  S*  ?)  occurs  only  in  proper  names  and  borrowed 
words,  and  has  the  sound  of  xx  (§  24). 

1.  But  it  is  also  proper  to  give  to  \)  the  sound  of  i,  es- 
pecially in  common  words  and  where  it  is  not  accented; 
e.  g.  g^li'nber,  tall  hat, 

21.  The  Vowels  with  Umlaut,  or  Modified  Vowels. 
The  term  umlaut  (some  prefer  the  name  'mutation')  is 
applied  to  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  u 
and  the  diphthong  au,  due  originally  to  the  influence  of 
an  i  or  j  in  the  next  syllable.  The  effect  of  this  i  or  j 
was  to  make  the  preceding  vowel  more  like  itself,  i.  e. 
to  raise  and  front  it. 

1.  The  sign  of  umlaut  was  at  first  an  e  written  above  the 
vowel  affected,  but  in  time  this  e  became  reduced  to  two 
dots;  thus:  d,  5,  ii,  au.  In  the  old  spelling  ^,  &,  ft,  and 
2(u  were  often  written  3le,  De,  Ue,  21  eu.  In  Roman  letters 
one  often  sees  se,  oe,  ue  and  a^u. 
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2.  Umlaut  was  once  a  living  principle  in  English.  We 
owe  to  it  such  variations  as  man  —  merif  mouse  —  mice^  full 
— fill,  cool  —  chilly, 

22.  si*  ?(  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  iden- 
tical with  open  short  e,  as  in  ^finbe,  which  rimes  exactly 
with  Snbe ;  (2)  an  open  long,  like  that  of  ei  in  tlieir,  as 
in  SSater.  The  latter  is  more  open  than  close  e,  but  not 
quite  so  open  as  short  e. 

1.  Distinguish  between  6^rc,  honor,  and  ^l^re,  ear  of 
corn  ;  between  mel^ren,  increase,  and  3Kdl^ren,  mares. 

23.  £)♦  D  has  two  sounds,  neither  of  which  is  heard 
in  English:  (1)  an  open  short,  (2)  a  close  long.  To 
get  the  long  sound,  as  in  §6I)Ie,  pronounce  the  a  of 
day  with  the  lips  in  position  for  the  o  of  pole.  The 
sound  is  a  rounded  long  e,  or  a  fronted  long  o. 
The  open  short  sound  is  the  same,  only  a  little  less 
rounded. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  o  properly :  distinguish  between 
fcnnen,  know,  and  f5nnen,  he  ahlej  between  §ol^Ien,  caves, 
and  l^el^Ien,  hide, 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  front  5  properly :  distinguish  between 
fonnte,  was  ahle,  and  fonnte,  might  he  able  ;  between  {^ol^Ien, 
a  case-form  of  l^ol^l,  hollow,  and  §ol^len,  caves. 

24.  ft*  ii  has  two  sounds,  neither  of  them  heard  in 
English:  (1)  an  open  short,  (2)  a  close  long.  To  get 
the  latter,  as  in  fiber,  pronounce  the  ee  of  eel  with  the 
lips  in  position  for  the  oo  of  pool.  The  sound  is  a 
rounded  long  i  or  a  fronted  long  u.  The  short  sound  is 
similar,  but  a  little  opener. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  u  properly :  distinguish  between 
licgen,  lie  {recline),  and  lugen,  lie  {speak  falsely)  ;  between 
Kijfen,  cushiony  and  filffen,  kiss. 
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2.  Do  not  fail  to  front  ii  properly:  distinguish  between 
mu^te,  had  to,  and  mii^te,  would  have  to  ;  between  %hx\\t  and 
g^Iiiffe,  both  case-forms  of  ^lu^,  river, 

25.  Nasal  Vowels,  These  occur  only  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French ;  but  since  the  words  containing 
them  are  both  numerous  and  common,  the  sounds  re- 
quire explanation.  A  vowel  is  made  nasal  by  lowering 
the  veil  of  the  palate  during  the  act  of  utterance,  thus 
allowing  the  vocal  current  to  vibrate  in  the  nasal 
passage.  There  are  four  such  vowels  having  respec- 
tively the  tongue-position  of  (1)  a  in  man,  as  in  93affi'n ; 
(2)  a  in  ah,  as  in  Somme'nt;  (3)  aw  in  awe,  as  in 
SaUo'n ;  (4)  u  in  hut,  as  in  ^parfu'm. 

1.  In  German,  as  in  English,  speakers  unacquainted  with 
French  often  pronounce  the  nasal  vowels  as  ordinary  oral 
vowels  followed  by  ng ;  calling  Saffin,  hassa'ng,  ©aifon,  say- 
"  zo'ng,  etc.     But  this  is  hardly  to  be  approved. 

THE  DIPHTHONGS 

26.  Nature  of  the  Diphthongs.  The  diphthongs  are 
combinations  of  certain  vowels  with  a  short  t  or  u,  the 
two  elements  being  uttered  as  one  syllable.  The  first 
element  is  always  phonetically  an  a-sound  or  an  o-sound, 
ei  being  pronounced  as  ai,  and  eu  as  oi.  Thus  the  five 
signs  at,  QiW^  ei,  eu  and  au  really  represent  but  three 
different  diphthongs,  ciu  being  the  same  as  eu. 

27.  8li*  2li  consists  of  short  a  plus  short  i  Its 
sound  is  like  that  of  i  in  'pine. 

1.  In  French  words  ai  has  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  Slffai're, 
©aifon. 

28.  Slu*  %yx  consists  of  short  a  plus  short  u.  Its 
sound  is  that  of  o  in  now,  as  pronounced  with  a  quick 
a,  as  in  ah,  for  its  first  element. 
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1.  Do  not  raise  the  first  element  of  an  to  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  in  man,  (This  is  a  common  pronmiciation  of  the  ow  in 
now?) 

2.  In  French  words  a\x  and  tau  have  the  sound  of  o,  as  in 
e^auffee',  ^plateau'. 

29.  @i^    (Si  is  pronounced  like  ai. 

1.  6^  and  a^  were  once  common  for  ei  and  ai,  but  are 
now  used  only  in  proper  names. 

30.  @u*  @u  consists  phonetically  of  short  o  plus  short 
t.  Its  sound  is  like  that  of  oi  in  oU^  save  that  the  fii-st 
element  is  a  little  more  rounded. 

1.  Pronounce  eu  with  a  pure  short  o  as  its  first  element, 
not  exactly  as  in  English  oil,  which  is  usually  made  to  sound 
like  aw-iL 

31.  8Itt*  &l  is  the  umlaut  of  au  and  has  the  sound  of 
eu. 

32.  Non-diphthongal  Combinations.  Those  just  de- 
scribed are  all  the  true  diphthongs  that  occur  in  Ger- 
man, but  there  are  certain  other  vowel-combinations  that 
require  notice.  Except  in  the  interjections  t)iii  and  pfui, 
pronounced  hwee,  ;pfwee  (but  see  §  49),  iia,  ue,  ui  and  uo 
occur  in  native  German  words  only  after  q ;  for  their 
sound  see  under  q  (§  50).  In  French  words  the  u  of 
these  combinations  is  usually  silent,  as  in  (Suita'rre, 
93ouque't.  Di  and  ou  occur  mostly  in  French  words,  oi 
sounding  like  wah^  as  in  ^oile'tte,  and  ou  like  long  u,  as 
in  %mi,  93ouque't. 

THE  CONSONANTS 

33.  Definitions.  A  *stop'  is  a  consonantal  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  complete  closure  of  the  oral  passage  at  some 
point,  as  A,  rf,  I?  /  it  consists  always  of  a  slight  explosion 
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and  can  not  be  prolonged.  A  *  fricative'  or  'spirant'  is 
produced  by  a  nearly  complete  closure,  as  s,  -y,  th ;  it  is 
made  by  the  rubbing  of  the  breath  against  the  walls  of 
a  narrow  gateway  and  can  always  be  prolonged.  L  and 
r  are  sometimes  called  'liquids,'  ??i,  n  and  ng  '  nasals.' 

1.  A  consonantal  sound  produced  with  the  vocal  chords 
vibrating,  as  ^,  c?,  Zy  v,  is  said  to  be  '  voiced' ;  if  produced 
with  the  chords  quiescent,  as  k,  t,  s,f,  it  is  'voiceless.' 

2.  A  consonant  produced  between  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  and  the  opposite  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  as  g  in 
go,  ck  in  duck,  is  called  a  '  guttural ' ;  produced  in  a  similar 
way,  but  farther  forward,  it  is  a  '  palatal' ;  produced  between 
the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  or  gums,  as 
dy  th,  Sj  it  is  a  'dental';  produced  between  the  lips,  as  jo,  h, 
it  is  a  '  labial '  or  '  bilabial,'  and  produced  between  the  lips 
and  teeth,  as/,  v,  a  ' labio-dental.' 

34.  General  Rules,  Of  the  two  following  rules,  the 
first,  is  applicable  to  English  as  well  as  German,  the 
second  to  German  only : 

1.  Doubled  consonants  are  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
corresponding  single  consonants ;  e.  g.  the  tt  in  bitter  just  like 
the  t  in  tnit. 

a.  The  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  simply  a  device  (as  in 
English)  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  The 
only  consonants  never  doubled  are  d^,  j,  fc^,  to  and  U). 

b.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  two  consonants  brought 
together  by  composition ;  pronounce  the  ii  in  mitteiten  as  in 
cat-tail^  not  as  in  hitter, 

2.  A  voiced  consonant  when  final  becomes  voiceless ;  thus 
Qih,  as  if  written  a|) ;  Xob,  as  if  2^ot. 

a.  In  applying  this  rule  a  consonant  is  to  be  understood 
as  '  final '  not  only  when  it  ends  a  word,  but  when  it  ends  a 
stem-syllable  that  is  followed  by  a  suflix  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant; e.g.  Keblid^,  aJldbd^cn  (pronounce  Iicj)4ic|i,  aJldt^d^en). 
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35.  8J^  95  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial  or  medial, 
that  of  b  in  by,  as  in  btbm,  alOern ;  (2)  when  final,  that 
of  p  in  pen,  as  in  ab,  lieblid). 

36.  6*  S  occurs  only  in  borrowed  words  and  has 
three  sounds:  (1)  before  low  vowels  {a,  0,  u,  an)  and 
before  consonants,  that  of  A;,  as  in  Saf^,  Stique ;  (2)  be- 
fore high  vowels  (e,  i,  t),  a,  '6),  that  of  j  =  is,  as  in  Seber, 
•S^Ii'nber;  (3)  before  e  in  a  few  French  words,  that  of 
voiceless  s,  as  in  Stance. 

1.  A  foreign  c  which  is  to  sound  like  f  is  often  written  I, 
and  one  which  is  to  sound  like  j  is  written  j.  In  some 
cases,  however,  usage  is  unsettled  and  the  official  rules  are 
not  consistent.  Thus  we  have  6ircu^  or  3irfu^,  6omit^  or 
Komitec ;  5tommo'be,  but  60^)^. 

2.  The  combination  i  always  sounds  like  f. 

37.  ©$♦  61)  has  in  native  German  words  two  sounds, 
neither  of  them  heard  in  English :  (1)  after  a  low  vowel 
{a,  0,  u,  au)t  that  of  a  guttural  fricative,  as  in  Sad^,  aud^ ; 
(2)  after  a  high  vowel  (e,  i,  a,  6,  u,  eu,  an)  or  a  consonant, 
that  of  a  palatal  fricative,  as  in  x^,  burdj.  To  pronounce 
S)ac^  utter  English  dock,  but  without  the  complete 
closure  necessary  for  the  final  click.  Instead  of  the 
click  let  the  breath  make  an  audible  sound  of  rubbing 
or  rasping.  To  pronounce  id)  press  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  firmly  against  the  lower  teeth  and  try  to  say  ish. 

1.  Avoid  making  guttural  6)  either  a  f  or  a  silent  1^ :  dis- 
tinguish the  final  sounds  of  xod),  ro^,  Slodt. 

2.  Avoid  making  palatal  (S)  either  a  !  or  an  fd^ :  distin- 
guish the  final  sounds  of   hxi),  bid  and  2^ifcl^. 

3.  In  words  from  the  Greek  ^  before  a,  0, 1  or  r  is  usually 
pronounced  like  t,  as  in  gl^ara'fter,  6l^or,  (Sl^ro'nif  ;  before  c 
or  i,  like  6)  in  id),  as  in  g^emie',  ©^iru'rg. 
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4.  In  words  from  the  French  i)  sounds  like  fd^,  as  in 
S^a'moi^,  S^auffee'. 

5.  61^^  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  stem  sounds  like 
TC,  as  in  ^uc^^,  Dc^fe  ;  but  when  the  f  belongs  to  a  suffix  d^ 
has  its  separate  fricative  sound,  as  in  toad^fam.. 

38.  ®*  S)  has  two  sounds  :  (1)  when  initial  ormedial, 
that  of  d  in  do,  as  in  bn,  SBibber ;  (2)  when  final  that  of 
t  in  to,  as  in  Xob,  lanblid),  SSilbni^. 

1.  3)t  sounds  Hke  t,  as  in  Stabt. 

39.  5.  g  is  always  like  English /in /or;  e.  g.  fatfd}, 
offen,  tief. 

40.  ©♦  &  has  in  native  German  words  five  sounds : 
(1)  when  initial,  or  before  a  consonant,  or  doubled,  that 
of  a  guttural  stop  like  English  g  in  go,  as  in  ge^en,  ®IM, 
©ogge ;  (2)  when  final  after  a  low  vowel  (a,  0,  n),  that 
of  a  voiceless  guttural  fricative  =  guttural  (J),  as  in  %aQ, 
flog,  fd^lug ;  (3)  when  final  after  a  high  vowel  (e,  i,  ei)  or 
a  consonant,  that  of  a  voiceless  palatal  fricative  =  palatal 
d^,  as  in  Stiinig,  Seig,  83erg ;  (4)  when  medial  after  a  low 
vowel,  that  of  a  voiced  guttural  fricative,  as  in  %aQt, 
2auge;  (5)  when  medial  ^fter  a  high  vowel  or  a  con- 
sonant, that  of  a  voiced  palatal  fricative,  as  in  Sonige, 
S8eftf)aftigung,  Serge. 

1.  There  is  good  usage  in  favor  of  pronouncing  g  always 
as  a  stop,  and  giving  it  the  sound  of  k  (instead  of  d;)  when 
final  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant ;  thus  2^ag,  3^0/  SS^^B/ 
fagte,  as  Jaf,  3uf,  Serf,  fafte,  and  not  as  'i:a(i),  3ud;,  Serd^, 
fad^te.  This  pronunciation  is  common  in  South  Germany 
and  is  favored  by  the  stage ;  but  the  use  of  the  fricative  g, 
as  described  above,  is  far  more  common,  especially  iii  the 
northern  and  midland  provinces. 

2.  The  voiced  spirants  are  somewhat  difficult.  To  get 
the  g  in  (agen  first  pronounce  lad^en  ;  then  learn  to  voice 
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the  sound  by  keeping  up  the  glottal  buzz  of  the  a.  By 
placing  the  finger  against  the  glottis  (just  above  the 
'  Adam's  apple ')  the  buzz  will  be  distinctly  felt  if  the  con- 
sonant is  properly  voiced. 

3.  In  words  from  the  French  g  before  e  has  usually  the 
sound  of  z  in  azure^  as  in  ©enie',  ^affa'ge,  Dra'nge  ;  and  g 
with  following  n  that  of  ni  in  union,  as  in  6l^am^)a'gner. 

41.  ^^  §  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  a  suffix 
sounds  like  h  in  liis^  as  in  §err,  ^reifjeit ;  after  a  vowel 
it  is  silent  and  sei-ves  to  indicate  that  the  vowel  is  long, 
as  in  3t[)Ie,  fef)r.  Between  vowels  1^  has  the  effect  of  a 
dieresis ;  thus  rut)ig  =  ru'tg. 

42.  3*    S  has  the  sound  of  y  in  yes^  as  in  je,  Saf)r. 

1.  In  a  few  French  words  \  sounds  like  z  in  azure  ;  e.  g. 
^ourna'I. 

43.  fi*  ^  has  the  sound  of  k  in  kiss,  as  in  fal^I,  ©tiicf 
(d  being  written  for  double  f). 

44.  £♦  S  is  nearly  like  the  English  Z  in  let,  but 
should  be  very  clearly  articulated,  with  the  front  part 
of  the  tongue  lifted  high  and  the  lips  opened;  e.  g. 
Se6en,  93aII. 

1.  Do  not  drop  (  in  any  position;  e.g.  not  in  l^alf. 
Qualm,  ^altne. 

2.  In  words  from  the  French  K  sounds  like  Hi  in  Wil- 
liam, as  in  Sille't,  SSouiKo'n. 

45.  Wl.  2R  is  like  English  m  in  7net,  as  in  mef)r, 
Se^m. 

46.  9J*  yi  is  regularly  like  English  n  in  no,  as  in  nie, 
an. 

1.  31  before  f  sounds,  as  in  English,  like  ng ;  thus  finfen  = 
jingfen,  just  as  in  English  think  =  thingk. 
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2.  In  words  from  the  French,  n  after  a  vowel  (except  be- 
tween vowels)  is  not  pronounced  as  a  consonant,  but  serves 
to  indicate  nasality  in  the  vowel  (§  25) ;  e.g.  Saifo'n. 

47.  9ij*  9?g  is  not  a  compound  of  n  and  g,  but  a 
simple  sound.  It  is  always  like  ng  in  singer.,  never  like 
ng  in  linger.  Examples :  lang,  tcinger.  Pronounce  sep- 
arately in  compounds,  as  u'n-gern,  a'mget)t. 

48.  ^*     5p  is  always  like  p  in  pen^  as  in  ^fJed^,  W(\!^)ft, 
1.  ^1^  occurs  only  in  borrowed  words  and  sounds  like  f, 

as  in  ©^l^)^,  ^^iIofoJ)^ie'. 

49.  ^f^  ^f  is  like  English  pf  in  cupful.  Initially 
the  combination  does  not  occur  in  English,  but  is  com- 
mon in  German.     Examples :  ^fjftanje,  ^feit,  ^fropf. 

50.  C*  Q  occurs,  as  in  English,  only  before  u,  the 
combination  qu  being  pronounced  like  Ixo,  the  Xo  being 
sometimes  bilabial  and  sometimes  labio-dental  (§  58). 
Examples:  Quelle,  erqui'dfeit. 

1.  German  qu  is  not  exactly  like  qu  in  quit,  nor  like  kv 
in  black  vest.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  that  the  lips 
are  less  rounded,  and  from  the  latter  in  that  the  labial  ele- 
ment is  weaker,  that  is,  produced  with  less  friction.  Pro- 
nounce Dueff  at  first  as  kvell  rather  than  like  quell  (see 
§  58). 

51.  9t^  There  are  several  ways  of  pronouncing  r: 
(1)  The  'trilled'  r,  made  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth 
by  the  vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  (2)  the 
'uvular'  or  'velar'  r,  made  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  by  the  vibration  or  iBapping  of  the  uvula  between 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate;  (3)  the  'glottal'  r, 
made  in  the  throat  by  a  very  slow  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

1.  The  trilled  r  is  the  approved  stage  pronunciation  and 
is  often  heard  off  the  stage,  but  the  velar  r  is  now  far  more 
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common ;  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  r.  The  learner  may  safely 
ignore  the  glottal  x,  but  should  try  to  leam  both  the  others. 
The  front  r  differs  from  the  ordinary  English  r  in  red,  true, 
only  in  that  the  vibratory  trill  should  be  distinctly  heard. 
The  velar  r  is  known  in  England  as  the  'Northumbrian 
burr.'  It  is  hard  to  acquire  after  childhood  and  must  be 
learned  by  imitation. 

2.  In  parts  of  Germany,  notably  in  Berlin,  it  is  very 
common  to  drop  final  r,  or  convert  it  into  obscure  e,  as 
many  speakers  do  with  final  r  in  English.  In  this  pro- 
nunciation, which  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor,  there  is  no 
difference  between  bar  and  ba,  5Jleffer  and  3Reffe ;  nur  be- 
comes nue,  93ier  rimes  with  fiel^e,  bor  with  boa,  etc. 

52.  @^  @  has  three  sounds  :  (1)  when  final,  or  medial 
with  a  consonant  following,  that  of  s  in  sit,  as  in  ia^, 
ift;  (2)  when  initial  before  a  vowel,  or  between  two 
vowels,  that  of  z  in  zeal  (only  a  little  less  forcibly  voiced), 
as  in  (Seete,  9io|e,  langfam ;  (3)  before  p  or  t  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  that  of  a  quickly  uttered  fd^  =  sh,  as  in 
©tanb,  @prad|e. 

1.  The  voiced  f  is  never  doubled,  whence  fj  and  ^  are  al- 
ways voiceless. 

2.  A  voiced  f  occurring  between  vowels,  as  in  SRofe,  9lafe, 
SBeife,  becomes  almost  voiceless  in  derivatives  such  as  Slogs 
lein,  m^6)tn,  aBei^f^eit ;  that  is,  it  is  there  'final '  (§  34,  2,  a), 
and  hence  written  g. 

53.  Sd^.  ©C^  sounds  like  sh  in  ship,  as  in  fd^nell,  9iaufd). 

1.  But  where  i)  begins  a  suflix,  as  in  9id§ci^en,  from  5Jafe, 
d)  has  its  separate  palatal  sound. 

54.  Z*  J  in  native  German  words  has  always  the 
sound  of  t  in  tiii,  as  in  mit,  treten. 

1.  In  words  from  the  Latin  t  before  unaccented  i  sounds 
like  ts  ;  e.  g.  SRatio'u,  (partial ;  but  not  when  following  f,  as 
in  beftia'Ufd^. 
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55.  Xi).  Zl)  lias  always  the  sound  of  t,  never  that  of 
English  th  in  this  or  in  thin ;  e.  g.  %\)to!itx,  Sfjeologie'. 

1.  11^  appears  in  some  foreign  words  like  ^l^an,  thane^ 
including  Greek  words,  in  which  it  represents  ^,  but  in 
genuine  German  words  it  is  now  everywhere  replaced  by  t ; 
hence  tun,  not  tbun,  %ox  not  2^l^or,  and  2^ee  rather  than  3:l^ee. 

56.  %^,  2j  is  simply  double  j  and  has  the  same 
sound,  namely,  that  of  ts ;  e.  g.  Sdjat^,  fi^en. 

57.  SJ*  85  has  in  native  German  words  the  sound  of 
f,  as  in  SBater,  Dor. 

1.  But  in  words  from  the  French  or  Latin,  except  when 
final,  to  sounds  like  v  in  vat,  as  in  SSafe,  ^ultoer  (  but  like  f  in 
hxcco,  grebiti't)). 

58.  SB^  SB  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial,  or  after 
a  vowel,  that  of  a  labio-dental  fricative  like  v  in  vat^  as 
in  SBeHe,  26tt)e ;  (2)  after  a  consonant,  that  of  a  bilabial 
fricative,  as  in  jttjet,  @d)tt)elle. 

1.  The  bilabial  h)  sounds  at  first  much  like  English  iv  in 
win,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  lips  are  less  rounded. 
The  student  will  do  best  to  pronounce  jhjei,  ©d^iDelle,  as  also 
Quelle,  at  first  with  a  i;-sound  rather  than  a  z^-sound,  the 
latter  being  the  harder  to  correct.  In  large  parts  of  Middle 
and  South  Germany  the  bilabial  h)  is  the  only  one  used. 

59.  X*    X  is  like  English  x  in  fox;  e.  g.  in  31  jt,  Xenien. 

60.  S*  3  ^^s  always  the  sound  of  ts  in  Jits,  as  in  ju, 
.^^crj,  [i^en  (^  being  the  written  form  of  jj). 

ACCENTUATION 

61.  Kinds  of  Accent,  Accent  is  special  stress,  in  pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent  is  special  stress  upon  one  or 
more  syllables  of  a  word ;  sentence-accent  (often  called 
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'rhetorical    accent,'   or  simply   'emphasis')   is  special 
stress  upon  one  or  more  words  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Word-accent  is  either  strong  or  weak,  and  there  are 
different  degrees  of  weakness ;  thus  in  constitutionality  the 
strong  stress  is  upon  al,  and  there  is  a  weak  stress  upon  tu, 
and  a  still  weaker  one  upon  con.  Such  shades  and  more 
are  heard  also  in  German,  but  the  beginner  may  safely  ig- 
nore all  but  two  and  think  of  every  syllable  as  having  either 
chief  stress  ('),  weak  stress  (^),  or  no  stress  at  all;  e.g. 
g^reu'be,  joy  ;  \xi\x%W^,  joyless  ;  g^reu'blo' figf ei't,  joylessness. 

62.  Simple  Words.  An  uncompounded  word,  if  of 
native  German  stock,  has  the  chief  stress  on  the  root- 
syllable,  and  not  on  any  suffix;  e.g.  I^a'nbeln,  act;  fja'n* 
belte,  acted;  Sfo'ntgirmen,  queeris;  St'ttertumer,  antiquities. 

1.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  words  that  are  wholly 
or  partly  of  foreign  origin.  These  are  apt  to  accent  the 
last  syllable,  or  the  penult  of  a  dissyllabic  ending :  thus 
[tubie'ren,  ^^otogra^^,  Saffa'be.     See  §  64. 

2.  Even  in  native  words  there  are  a  few  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule :  as  lebe'nbig,  from  Se'ben ;  toa^r^ 
l^a'ftig,  from  toa'^r^aft. 

63.  Compounds.  German  forms  compounds  veiy  freely 
and  in  great  variety,  and  their  accent  can  not  be  brought 
under  any  simple  rules.  The  beginner  will  do  best  to 
be  guided  at  first  by  English  analogy,  which  will  cover 
multitudes  of  cases;  e.g.  gra'd^tju'g,  fre'ight-train; 
SBlu'menga'rten,  flo'wer-ga^  rden ;  gc'ftla'nb,  mai'n-la'nd; 
ro'tfa'rbig,  re'd-co'lored;  aSergi'^meinnt'd^t,  forge' t-me-no't. 
Then  let  the  following  points  be  noted : 

1.  Compound  particles  generally  accent  the  second  mem- 
ber; as  l^erau'f,  {here)up ;  baru'nter,  thereunder ;  [troma'b, 
downstream, 

2.  The  six  prefixes  be,  zni  (eml)),  er,  ge,  ber  and  jer  are 
never  accented. 
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3.  The  prefix  un,  un,  is  very  often,  but  not  always, 
accented;  e.g.  u'ntreu,  unti^u'e;  u'ngcrn,  unwlVlingly ;  but 
une'nbKd^,  une'nding, 

64.  Borrowed  Words.  In  the  very  numerous  words 
derived  from  other  languages,  especially  from  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  French,  the  tendency  is  to  accent  the  ultima, 
or  the  penult  of  a  dissyllabic  suflBx.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  typical :  ©tiibc'nt,  student  ;  Slftroito'ni,  astron- 
omer; ®cntxaX  general ;  Wcia%  metal;  ^a{a%  palace; 
^Progra'mm,  program ;  aKebiji'n,  medicine ;  Suri'ft,  jurist ; 
9Jhi[i'f,  music;  9?atio'n,  nation;  ^artie',  party ;  Sitaiiei', 
litany;  Saga'ge,  baggage  ;  Simona'be,  lemonade;  5prin5e'ffe, 
princess;  9?ot)e'Ile,  novelette;  ©pifo'be,  episode;  l^uma'n, 
humane;  elega'nt,  elegant;  famo'^,  famous;  abfolu't,  ab- 
solute; p\au[i'bd,  plausible  ;  \am\Vxa'x,  familiar. 

1.  But  not  a  few  borrowed  words,  especially  those  in  or, 
el,  er,  and  some  of  those  in  if  and  ie,  are  exceptions;  .as 
I)o'Itor,  doctor;  Se'ftie,  beast;  gami'Iie,  family;  K5'r})er, 
body ;  %\'it\,  title;  (Sramma'tif,  grammar ;  SR^cto'ri!,  rhetoric, 

EXERCISE  1 

Pronunciation  of  Vowels 

Note.  — Accent  the  first  syllable  unless  the  accent  is  marked.  Words 
connected  by  an  English  hyphen  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  in 
pronmiciation. 

Long  a.— 3lat,  ^ci^n,  3)ra^t,  la^m,  g^ra^,  33art,  5Paj)ft. 

ShoH  a.— 3«g,  balb,-93anb,  ©aft,"  33aa,  ^art,  Samm,  fann 
-  ^a^n,  3Jlanncn  -  ma^nen. 

Long  c. —  33eere,  fe^Ien,  @^re,  beben,  ©ebc't. 

Short  e  and  fi.— ®§,  ©nbe,  §dnbe,  fiefd'Ct,  3t|)fel,  33Idtter, 
arger,  G'rb^e^rr,  2t'benbe^ffen,  Se'ttbe^cfe. 

Obscure  e.— §abe,  ©atte,  ©ema'^I,  ©efa'ng,  Kaba'Ic,  5JMan:= 
tel,  altem,  ©arlen,  SSater,  ^anbeln,  ^anbelte* 
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Long  h. —  aSdter,  %(xUx,  gd^reti;  ^^re-@l^re,  5Kdl^ren- 
mel^ren,  ©die  -  ©eele,  Xocifxtn  -  h)e^ren. 

Long  \  and  ie* — 3Jlir,  ggel,  i^nen,  ^ter,  t)icl,  gebie'nt. 

Short  l— 3ft,  mi,  irren,  ®ebi'^,  ^nfe'ft,  gebi'ffen. 

Long  0. — Soot,  Dl^r,  o^ne,  3Jloog,  rot,  gelo'bt,  9?atio'n. 

6'Ao7^  0-— Stoa,  Socf,  fort,  35og0e,  ©offe,  golge,  ajJorgen, 
t)erbo'rbcn,  gefo'nnt,  Dffijie'r,  foUen  -  ©of^Ien,  Slotten  -  roten. 

Long  m— 3)u,  tun,  ^\x^u,  SRu^e,  S3ube,  ©ru^,  gebu'^lt. 

/SAor^  tt* — Ku^,  Sruft,  bunfel,  3)u$enb,  gemu'rrt. 

Long  0. —  £)(,  bofe,  f^oren,  gefrij'nt,  grower;  ©ol^nen - fel^= 
nen,  lefen  -  lofen,  bote  -  Sote  -  33eete  -  bdte,  aKo^ren  -  5Kd^ren 

-  me^ren  -  2Ko^ren. 

Shoj-t  8.— 33o(fe,  Corner,  2:oJ)fer,  fjorfter,  ©emo'Ife ;  fonnen 

-  f ennen,  §5IIe  -  ^eHe,  lonnte  -  fonnte  -  f ennte. 

Long  a.  —  iiber,  miibe,  griin,  ©efii^l;  f |)ulen  -  f |)ielen - 
f|)u(en. 

Short  ii»  — Sucfen,  miiffen,  mttrbe,  §ulle,  biirgen;  Siifte- 
Sifte,  mii^ten  -  mu^ten  -  mitten,  Kuffe  -  fiiff en  -  ^iffen. 

Wxandtl — 33ai,  §ain,  33eil,  feimen,  ©i'telfei't ;  fei  -  fie, 
Uebfid^  -  leiblid^,  reiten  -  rieten. 

am —  Saum,  au§,  3KauI,  fauf en,  au'f gebau't. 

(gu  and  am— greube,  Sdume,  33eute,  3Kdufe,  ©ule ;  banU- 
Seute,  ^eute  -  l^aute. 

Nasal  vowels. —  gomme'nt,  5Penfio'n  (on  not  nasal),  Dra'nge, 
S5anfie'r  (r  silent),  Saffi'n,  ©ami'n,  Satto'it,  ©ar^o'n,  ^Parfu'm. 

EXERCISE  2 
Pronunciation  of  Consonants 

^..voiced.  — 'SxUl  beben,  (gbbe,  ©ebo't,  Serba'nb. 

ajp  voiceless, — 2lb,  ob,  liebt,  lieblid^,  lie'brei'c^,  So'bre^be. 

6  =  t  — -gafu^,  6obe£,  Goufi'ne,  garrie're,  Qonpe. 

6  =  $♦—  girfu^,  Seffio'n,  gicero,  Siga'rre,  g^li'nber,  centra'l. 

6^  05  voiceless  guttural  fricative,  —  2tc^,  auc^,  Sud^,  boc^, 
lad^en,  mac^en,  fuc^en,  beba'c^t,  diaxx'djWd);  iDad^en  -  toafd^en, 
rod^  -  ro^  -  9lodE,  rau^en  -  rauc^en  -  raufc^en. 
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®^  ds  voiceless  palatal  fricative,  —  6d^t,ici^,  Sdd^c,  Siid^er, 
tyxil,  xtxi},  (cud^tet,  bdud^tet,  burc^,  Kelc^,  mand^er,  5Kdbc^en, 
griec^ifc^  ;  bid^  -  bidf,  Sod^er  -  lecfer,  Kird^e  -  ^irf d^e,  fred^  - 
frlfd^,  rdd^eit-SledEen. 

6^  =  t  —  g^aog,   (S^ara'fter,  6^or,   g^olera,   d^roma'tifd^, 

6^  =  fc^.  —  g^amoig,  6^am|)a'gner,  E^auffee',  d^arma'nt, 
g^ica'nc,  d^olie'ren. 

®^^  =  £♦  —  2tc^f  e,  2)ad^g,  Dd^f e ;  iDad^f  en  -  toaf  c^en  -  toad^en. 

®^  wicec?.  —  35u,  bcnn,  ebel,  obcr,  SBibber,  gere'bet. 

%  voiceless,  —  @ib,  Xob,  unb,  2tbcnb,  reblid^,  SWdbd^en,  be- 
re'bfam,  S^obfeinb. 

@  05  voiced  guttural  stop.  —  ^oxi^,  @ru^,  ^Icigge,  glil^en. 

@  as  voiceless  guttural  fricative,  —  Xag,  93u0,  flog,  ^lug, 
3Kaflb,  ragt,  toagt,  getau'gt,  genu'g,  Sefu'gnig. 

@  as  voiceless  palatal  fricative,  —  Konig,  einig,  rul^ig, 
SCeig,  fliegt,  beugt,  fdgt,  lugt,  Salg,  Serg,  genii'gt, 

@  05  voiced  guttural  fricative,  —  2^age,  33ogen,  2lugen,  flo* 
gen,  trugen,  lagen,  ^^ugenb,  Sugenb,  Sauge,  ^^au'geni'd^tg. 

@  as  voiced  palatal  fricative,  T— RonxQt,  einige,  rul^ige,  flies 
gen,  beugen,  fdgen,  lugen,  Sdlge,  33erge,  3Worgen,  Sefd^d'fs 
tigung. 

®  as  voiced  fc^.  —  Saga'ge,  ©ta'ge,  ^affa'ge,  ©enie',  ©elee', 
©enba'rm,  Dra'nge. 

9lg»  —  ©ng,  bang,  lang,  fingen,  g^inger,  Sdnger. 

^f.  — ^fa^I,  ^flanje,  2H)feI,  ^ujjfen,  5Pfro'^)fenjie^^er, 

Dm. —  Duarf,  Quelle,  quer,  erqui'cfen. 

{R*  — 6r,  ber,  ^er,  rot,  riigen,  Srot,  grower,  l^art,  §erj, 
3)irne,  giirften,  l^drter,  k)eri'rren. 

@,  f,  voiced. —  Baal,  ©eele,  ©ol^n,  Sefen,  Sufen,  graufam, 
S«ofe,  9lafe,  Xriibfal,  §o'rfaa1. 

@,  ff,  %  voiceless,  — ^\i,  3lft,  SReft,  Iif|)eln,  al§,  bag,  §a^, 
beffer,  grij^er,  Slo^Iein,  3la^d)tn  ;  reifen  -  rei^en,  meifen  - 
mei^en. 

^pf  %  initial,  —  Starf,  ©tdnbe,  ©J)rad^e,  f^)u(en,  Sau'ftei'n, 
©ta'^lfti^c^,  ©^)ru'd^fi)re'c^er,  ®ei'fterf|)u1. 
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@dj.  —  Sd^ette,  ©d^imjjf,  5Karfc^,  I5fd^en,  raufd^en. 

Xf  Xfi.  —  Xau,  3:0b,  treu,  9lat,  X^eorie',  SC^eoIogie'. 

£  =  J.  —  3latxo%  ^Portio'n,  paxt\a%  ^atie'nt,  6urttu«. 

S  =  f .  —  3Sater,  bte(,  t)or,  aSogel,  brab,  relati't). 

S  =  to*  —  Safe,  Serb,  biole' tt,  ^uber,  reDibie'ren. 

SB  as  labio-dental  voiced  fricative,  —  3Ba(^§,  3Bage,  SBe* 
l^en,  iDeife,  3Burft,  Soh^e,  DerlDi'rft,  getoa'nbt. 

SB  as  bilabial  voiceless  fricative.  —  Dtoatt,  Jtoei,  S^tXQ, 
3ft)irn,  ©d^toulft,  fd^toarj,  gefd^too'Hen,  berfd^lDt'itben. 

3f  ^-  —  3".  3ucfer,  ©c^merj,  erjd'^Ien,  fi^en,  fd^ma^en ; 
Sfa^  -  ©J)a^  ;  reijen  -  retfen  -  ret^en. 

EXERCISE  3 

Pronunciation  of  Connected  Discourse 

Note.  —  This  exercise  is  intended  to  cultivate  fluency  in  reading. 
Practice  upon  it  until  it  can  be  read  without  hesitation.  To  assist  the 
beginner  the  emphatic  words  (those  that  bear  the  sentence-accent)  are 
here  printed  in  spaced  type,  tho  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  done. 

©uten  9Jl  0  r  0  e  n !     Good  morning  ! 

2Bie  befinben  ©ie  fid^?    How  do  you  do? 

35anle,  red^t  gut.     Very  well,  thank  you, 

Unb  toie  ge^t  eg  §  ^  n  e  n  l^eute  ?   And  how  are  you  to-day  ? 

So  jiemlid^  ;  nur  ^abe  ic^  ein  menig  K  o'j)  f  n>  e'l^ .  Pretty 
well ;  only  I  have  a  little  headache, 

!Da§  tut  mir  letb  ;  e^  ift  bod^  nic^t  f  d^Iimm?  I  am  sorry 
for  that ;  it  isn't  bad,  I  hope  ? 

D  nein ;  e§  toirb  aud^  fd^on  b e f  f  e r.  Oh  no;  it  is  getting 
better,  too,  already, 

2lber  too  gel^en  ©ie  |e^t  l^in?  But  where  are  you  going 
now? 

3d^  gel^e  nur  fjjajie'ren;  fommen  ©ie  mit.  I  am  only 
taking  a  walk  y  come  along. 

©e^r  gem;  aber  f  a g e n  ©ie  mtr  erft,  toie  k)iel  Ul^ r  e§  ift. 
With  pleasure  ;  but  tell  me  first  what  time  it  is, 

Dl^,  ©ie  i)ahtn  nod)  3  ^  i  *  9^«"9  ;  ^^  if^  ^^f^  W^  n  e  u  n.  Oh, 
you  have  still  time  enough  ;  it  is  only  half  past  eight. 
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Sd^oneS  SB  e  1 1  e  r  l^eute,  nid^t  It)  a  1^  r  ?  Fine  weather  to- 
day j  isnH  it  ? 

^rdd^tig;  h)ir  l^aben  nur  felten  fold^e  §e'rbftta'ge. 
Splendid  ;  we  hut  rarely  have  such  autumn  days, 

©e^en  Sie  nur  bort  ^  i'n  ;  tft  baS  nid^t  eine  1^  e r  r  It  d^  e  3lu§= 
jid^t  ?    Jv^t  look  yonder  ;  isnH  that  a  glorious  view  ? 

SB  u'lt  b  e  r  f  d^  o'tt !  id)  glaube,  xdS)  f oitttte  fie  ft  u'tt  b  e  tt  I  a^it  g 
betra'd^teit.  Wonderfully  fine ;  I  believe  I  could  look  at  it 
for  hours, 

3Ba§  t  r  e  i  b  e  It  ©ie  betttt  cigeittlid^  iit  ber  Ic^teit  3^it  ?  What 
are  you  doing,  pray,  these  days  ? 

3d^  lerttc  je^t  ©itglifd^.  2)a§  ift  ttteitte  §  a u'j) t befd^d^f^ 
tigung.  I  am  learning  English  now.  That  is  my  principal 
occupation. 

S)a  l^abeit  ©ie  getoi'fe  getiu'g  ju  tun.  ©nglifd^  lefen  ift 
}tt)ar  leid^t,  aber  bie  Slu'^f J)ra'd^e  ift  f ii'rd^terlid^. 
Then  you  certainly  have  enough  to  do.  To  he  sure  it  is  easy 
to  read  English,  but  the  pronunciation  is  fearful. 

THE   PARTS   OF   SPEECH  AND   THEIR 
VARIATIONS 

65.  Inflection.  Of  the  nine  parts  of  speech  —  they 
are  the  same  in  German  as  in  English  —  the  article, 
noun,  adjective,  pronoun  and  verb  are  subject  to  inflec- 
tion ;  that  is,  variation  of  form  to  denote  different  gram- 
matical relations.  The  uninflected  parts  of  speech,  or 
'particles,'  are  the  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction  and 
interjection. 

66.  Declension.  Tlie  inflection  of  the  article,  noun, 
adjective  and  pronoun  is  called  '  declension.'  Declension 
shows  how  a  word  varies  for  gender,  number  and  case. 

67.  Conjugation.  The  inflection  of  the  verb  is  called 
'conjugation';  it  shows  Ijow  a  verb  varies  for  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person  and  number. 
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68.  Gender.  There  are  three  genders,  the  masculine, 
feminine  and  neuter,  which  may  or  may  not  correspond 
to  the  sex  of  the  object  designated. 

1.  For  example,  2Beib,  woman,  is  neuter,  ©tein,  stone,  is 
masculine,  and  Slofe,  rose,  is  feminine.  This  gender  which 
is  out  of  relation  to  sex  is  sometimes  called  'grammatical,' 
in  distinction  from  '  natural,'  gender. 

69.  Number.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular 
and  the  plural. 

70.  Case.  There  are  four  cases:  the  nominative, 
which  is  the  case  of  the  subject ;  the  genitive,  corres- 
ponding to  the  English  possessive,  or  objective  with  of ; 
the  dative,  coiTesponding  to  the  English  objective  with 
to  or  for,  and  the  accusative,  which  is  the  case  of  the 
direct  object. 

1.  This  is  only  a  rough  general  statement.  Each  of  the 
cases  has  its  peculiar  uses,  which  are  expressed  in  English 
in  various  ways. 

71.  Variations  of  the  Verb.  The  verb  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  voice,  and  each  voice  has  four  modes :  the 
indicative,  the  subjunctive,  the  conditional  and  the  im- 
perative. There  are  two  infinitives  and  two  participles, 
a  present  and  a  perfect.  The  indicative  and  subjunctive 
mode  have  each  six  tenses:  the  present,  the  preterit, 
the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  the  future  and  the  future 
perfect.  Each  tense  has  two  numbers,  a  singular  and  a 
plural,  and  each  number  has  a  first,  second  and  third 
person. 

THE  ARTICLE 

72.  The  Definite  Article.  The  definite  article  ber  is 
declined  fully  in  the  singular  to  agree  with  the  case  and 
gender  of  its  noun  ;  in  the  plural  it  varies  for  case  only, 
not  for  gender.     The  declension  is  as  follows : 
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ARTICLE 
Singular 

Plural 

Mas. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  N. 

Nom 

the 

ber 

bie 

bag 

bie 

Gen. 

of  the 

beg 

ber 

beg 

ber 

Dat. 

to  the 

bem 

ber 

bem 

ben . 

Ace. 

the 

ben 

bie 

bag 

bie 

1.  Certain  case-forms  of  ber  often  combine  with  certain 
prepositions  into  one  word.  Thus  we  have  am  for  an  bem, 
im  for  in  bem,  jur  for  ju  ber,  aufg  for  auf  bag,  etc. 

2.  The  use  of  ber  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the,  but 
with  many  exceptions.  Sometimes  it  is  used  where  English 
does  not  use  the,  and  again  it  is  omitted  where  the  is  re- 
quired. Often  it  takes  the  place  of  an  English  possessive. 
(For  details,  when  they  are  needed,  see  Part  II.) 

73.  The  Indefinite  Article.  The  indefinite  article  ein, 
a,  an,  is  used  in  the  singular  only,  the  declension  being 
as  follows: 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

a 

ein 

eine 

ein 

Gen. 

of  a 

eineg 

einer 

eineg 

Dat. 

to  a 

einem 

einer 

einem 

Ace. 

a 

einen 

eine 

ein 

1.  In  the  phrases  ein  J)aar,  nfeiv,  and  ein  hjenig,  a  little, 
ein  is  uninflected;  e.  g.  in  ein  J)aar  5Kinuten,  in  a  few 
minutes. 

2.  The  use  of  ein  corresponds  in  the  main  to  that  of  a, 
but  it  is  soiyietimes  omitted  where  a  is  required  in  English. 

EXERCISE  4 
Sentences  Showing  the  Use  of  the  Article 

Learn  the  present  tense  of  l^aben,  to  have,  and  fein,  to  he, 
as  follows : 
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id)  l^abe,  /  have  id)  bin,  /  am 

bu  l^aft,  thou  hast  bu  bift,  thou  art 

er  l^at,  he  has  er  tft,  he  is 

iDxr  l^aben,  we  have  \oxx  ftnb,  we  are 

ii)X  l^abt,  ye  have  xi)x  feib,  ye  are 

fie  ^aben,  they  have  fie  finb,  they  are 

©ie  l^aben,  you  have  Sie  finb,  you  are 

3)er  "Slann  ift  ein  ©nglanber.  —  2)a^  Sud^  ift  intereffant.  — 
2)ie  g^eber  ge^ort^  bent  Secret. — §aben  ©ie  einen^  Sleiftift 
ober  eine^  ^eber  in*  ber  2^afc^e*? — ©e^en*  ©ie  ben  3Jlann  ba 
im  ©arten? —  2)er  5Kann  ift  iDol^I  Sel^rer* ;  er  l^at  immer  ^  ein 
Sud^  in  ber  §anb.  —  2)ie  3^^**  if*  f^tig,  aber  ba«  Seben®  ift 
furj. 

VOCABULARX 

Note. — English  cognates  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  put  in  [  ] 
when  they  are  not  in  common  use  or  do  not  properly  translate  the  Ger- 
man cognate.  Italics  mean  that  the  word  so  printed  is  borrowed  from 
the  same  source  as  the  German  equivalent. 

aber,  conj.  but,  however.  fur§,  adj,  short  [curt]. 

/  ber  SBlei'fti^ft,  lead-pencil.  lang,  adj.  long. 

ba§  S3ud),  book.  ha^  Seben,  life  [Uve]. 

\>a,  adv.  there.  -ber  Se^rer,  teacher. 

-  ber  ©'ngla^nber,  Englishman.  ^ber  ^ann,  man. 

bie  geber,  pen,  feather.  ober,  conJ.  or. 

^ber  ©orten,  garden  [yard].  fe^en,  v.  see. 

ge^5ren,  v.  (dat.)  belong  to.  bie  ^afd)e,  pocket. 

bie  §anb,  hand.  unb,  conj.  and. 

immer,  adv.  always.  tt)o^(,  ado.  probably,  I  presume, 

in,  prep.  (dot.  and  ace.)  in,  into.  well.     < 

intereffa'nt,  adj.  interesting.  bie  3eit,  time  [tide]. 

Notes. — ^  ge^ott,  belongs  to;  the  verb  is  3.  pers.  sing,  and  takes 
the  dat.  —  2  ciueil,  cinc  ;  the  article  has  to  be  repeated  because  the 
nouns  are  of  different  gender.  — »  {j| .  \^  takes  the  dat.  when  it 
means  in,  the  ace.  when  it  means  into.  —  *  in  bcr  Xafd^e,  in  your 
pocket;  ber  takes  the  place  of  an  Eng.  possessive,  there  being  no 
doubt  as  to  whose  pocket  is  meant.  So  one  says :  id)  l)abc  e8  in  ber 
Safd^c,  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  —  ^  (Set)CU  Sic,  do  you  see ;  German 
gets  along  without  an  auxiliary  corresponding  to  cur  do.  —  ®  Setter, 
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A  teacJier ;  a  noun  denoting  vocation  and  standing  alone  in  the  pred- 
icate is  generally  used  without  cin.  —  "^  l|at  immet ;  note  that  the  Ger- 
man says  has  always  instead  of  always  has,  —  ^  ^\^  ^^\^^  ^^^  Seidell, 
not  THE  time^  the  life^  but  simply  time,  life.  This  is  the  so-called 
'generic  article.' 

THE   NOUN 

74.  Variations  of  the  Noun.  The  declension  of  a  noun 
shows  how  it  varies  its  form  for  case  and  number.  The 
endings  of  declension  are  applied  to  the  '  stem,'  which 
for  practical  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  nominative.  The  nominative  never  has  a  case- 
ending. 

1.  The  plural  of  some  nouns  is  further  characterized  by 
umlaut  of  the  root-vowel,  as  in  Saunt,  tree^  but  Sdume, 
trees.  A  few  such  plurals  with  umlaut  exist  in  modern 
English,  as  foot  —feet,  mouse  —  m  ice,  goose  —  geese.  In  German 
they  are  far  more  numerous. 

2.  Nouns  are  divided  into  declensions  with  reference  to 
their  form  and  gender.  It  is  of  importance  to  remember 
the  gender  of  every  noun  learned. 

75.  The  Determination  of  Gender.  The  gender  of  a 
noun  depends,  first,  upon  its  meaning.  Names  of  males, 
of  the  seasons,  months  and  days  of  the  week  are  in  gen- 
eral miisculine.  Names  of  females,  flowers,  trees  and 
German  rivers  are  mostly  feminine,  and  names  of  metals 
and  countries  are  mainly  neuter.  But  these  rules  are 
not  without  exceptions. 

1.  If  a  noun  has  more  than  one  syllable  its  gender  can 
often  be  told  with  certainty  from  its  ending.  The  most 
helpful  rules  of  this  kind  will  be  given  as  they  are  needed. 

2.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  particularly  of  mono- 
syllables, the  gender  of  a  noun  can  not  be  told  either  from 
its  meaning  or  from  its  form,  but  must  be  learned  from  the 
dictionary. 
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3.  Compound  nouns  have  the  gender  of  their  final  ele- 
ment ;  e.  g.  bet  ^Jrud^tgarten,  the  fruit-garden ;  bie  ©arten^ 
fnid^t,  the  garden-fruit.  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

4.  Some  words  have  two  genders,  sometimes  with  dif- 
ference of  meaning ;  e.  g.  ba^  or  ber  ^ult,  the  desk  ;  bet  %ox, 
the  fool ;  ba§  %^X,  the  gate, 

DECLENSION 

76.  Systems  of  Declension,  There  are  three  declen- 
sions, the  Strong,  the  Weak  and  the  Mixed,  the  classifi- 
cation being  as  follows : 

1.  A  noun  is  of  the  Strong  Declension  if  its  genitive 
singular  has  the  ending  (c)g,  or  no  ending  at  all  if  the  word 
be  feminine,  and  its  nominative  plural  is  not  formed  by 
means  of  the  ending  (c)n. 

2.  A  noun  is  of  the  Weak  Declension  if  its  genitive  sin- 
gular has  the  ending  (e)n,  or  no  ending  at  all  if  the  word 
be  feminine,  and  its  nominative  plural  the  ending  (e)n. 

3.  A  noun  is  of  the  Mixed  Declension  if  its  genitive  sin- 
gular has  the  ending  (e)^  and  its  nominative  plural  the 
ending  (e)n. 

a.  A  borrowed  word  that  has  become  fully  naturalized 
is  brought  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  declen- 
sions, but  so  long  as  it  is  felt  to  be  foreign  it  is  apt  to  retain 
its  foreign  inflection ;  thus  ^arf,  jpark^  from  French  parc^ 
.has  the  German  plural,  bic  ^arfe,  but  more  usually  the 
French  plural,  bie  ^arfe. 

77.  General  Rules.  The  following  general  rules,  ap- 
plicable to  all  declensions  alike,  will  be  helpful. 

/  1.  Feminine  nouns  never  vary  in  the  singular. 

^  \         2.  The  dative  plural  always  ends  in  n. 
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3.  The  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  a  strong 
noun  are  always  alike. 

4.  The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  of  any 
noun  are  always  alike. 

78.  Classes  of  Strong  Nouns.  Nouns  of  the  strong 
declension  are  subdivided,  with  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nominative  plural,  into  three  classes,  the 
First  Class  having  no  ending  in  the  nominative  plural, 
the  Second  Class  the  ending  e,  and  the  Third  Class  the 
ending  er. 

First  Class,  Strong  Declension 

79.  Membership.  The  first  class  embraces:  (1)  all 
masculine  and  neuter  nouns  ending  in  cl,  en,  er,  together 
with  the  two  feminines  2Kutter  and  3;od)ter;  (2)  dimin- 

/  ]  utives  in  cf)en  and  lein,  which  are  always  neuter; 
(3)  neuter  nouns  having  the  prefix  ®e  and  the  suf- 
fix e. 

1.  Some  additional  members  of  the  first  class,  of  less  im- 
portance to  remember,  are  mentioned  in  Part  II,  §  274  * 
Note  that  the  class  contains,  in  general,  no  monosyllables, 
no  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  only  two  femi- 
nines. 

80.  The  Singular  Cases.  The  genitive  singular  adds 
^  (never  eiS)  to  the  nominative ;  the  other  cases  have  no 
distinctive  ending,  but  are  like  the  nominative. 

81.  The  Plural  Cases.  Most  nouns  of  the  first  clasn 
have  the  nominative  plural  like  the  nominative  singu- 
lar, as  ba§  S^nfter,  the  window ;  bie  ^nfter,  the  windows ; 
ber  SBiirger,  the  citizen,  bie  Siirger,  the  citizens.     A  certain 

*  The  plan  of  this  grammar  is  to  include  in  Part  I  everything  that  the  be- 
ginner needs  to  learn  and  remember.  The  occasional  references  to  Part  II  may 
be  ignored  for  the  present ;  they  are  inserted  merely  to  apprise  the  learner 
where  fuller  information  is  to  be  found  when  he  shall  need  it  in  his  reading. 
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few,  however,  modify  the  root-vowel,  as  ber  9Sater,  the 
father^  bie  SSfiter,  the  fathers;  ber  SSogel,  the  Urd^  bie 
9S6geI,  the  birds. 

1.  The  nouns  that  have  or  may  have  umlaut  as  a  plural- 
sign  number  nearly  thirty.  The  list  (it  will  be  found  in 
§  274)  embraces  the  most  of  the  mascuhnes  with  a,  o  or 
u  for  a  stem-vowel,  the  two  feminines  SKutter  and  2^oci^ter, 
and  one  neuter,  namely  Kbfter,  convent. 

2.  The  dative  plural  adds  n  unless  the  stem  already 
ends  in  n ;  thus  from  SSogel  the  dative  plural  is  3SdgeIn,  but 
from  SWdbd^en,  3Jldbc^en. 

82.  Examples. 

1.  Without  plural-sign :  Kaften,  box  ;  ©eSdube,  building; 
grdulcin,  young  lady,  Miss, 

Singular 

Nom.  ber  Kaften  ba§  ©ebdube  ba§  ^rdutetn 

Gen.  beg  Kaften§  be^  ©ebdubeg  be§  grduletng 

Dat.  bent  Kaften  bem  ©ebdube  bem  g^rdulein 

Ace.  ben  Kaften  bag  ©ebdube  bag  g^^dulein 

Plural 

Nom.  bie  Kaften  bie  ©ebdube  bie  ^rduletn 

Gen.  ber  Kaften  ber  ©ebdube  ber  3^rdulein 

Dat.  ben  ^aften  ben  ©ebduben  ben  3^rdulein 

Ace.  bie  Kaftcn  bie  ©ebdube  bie  g^rdulein 

2.  With  umlaut  as  plural-sign:  SSater,  father;  3Kutter, 
mother  ;  ^lofter,  convent 

Singular 

y 

Nom.  ber  SSater        bie  SKutter  bag  Klofter 

Gen.    beg  SBaterg      ber  5Wutter  beg  Klofterg 

Dat.     bem  aSater       ber  5Kutter  bem  Klofter 

Ace.    benSSater       bie  SWutter  bag  Softer 
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Plural 

Norn,   btegsater         bie  2Kutter  bie  ^lofter 

Geii.     ber  SSater        ber  5Kutter  ber  5lIofter 

Dat.     belt  3Sdtem      ben  3Jluttern  ben  ^loftern 

Ace.     bie  aSdter        bte  SKutter  bie  Klofter 

EXERCISE  5 

Learn  the  inflection  of  tool^nen  in  the  present  tense.  It 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  most  verbs,  tho  not  for  all. 

td^  iDol^ne,  /  live  \oxx  hjol^nen,  we  live 

bu  iDol^nft,  thou  livest  xf)x  hjol^nt,  you  live 

er  iDol^nt,  he  lives  fie  (©ie)  iDol^nen,  they  (you) 

live 

Reading  Lesson*:  Strong  Nouns,  First  Class 

gd^  fd^reibe  bie^mal  au§  etnem  2)orfd^en^  im  iparjgebirge.^ 
3d^  befud^e^  l^ier  einen  Dnfel,  einen  Sruber*  be^  aSater§.*  2)ie 
SelDol^ner  be^  SDorfd^en^  finb  meiften^  2lrbeiter,  SDer  Dnfel  tft 
©d^rtftfteHer  *  unb  Wof)nt  nur  tm  ©ommer  ^er.  SDag  Seben  ber 
3>orfbeh)o^ner  tft  ntd^t  fel^r  tntereffant.  3^  ^^^^  morgen  nad^'' 
bem  ©iiben.® 

EXERCISE  5  a 

1.  Sc^  bin  atrbeiter.  2.  (gr  ift  ©c^riftftetter.  3.  (grtoo^nttn 
einem  SDorfd^en.  4.  2)er  ©ommer  im  ©ebirge  ift  fel^r  inter= 
effant.  5.  ©a^  2tbtn  in  einem  Sloft^rift  nid^t  fe^r  intereffant. 
6.  mx  finb  Sriiber.  7.  SDer  Kaften^e^5rt  einem  Slrbeiter. 
8.  9)ie  ^aften  gel^bren  ben  2lrbeitern.  9.  ©el^en  ©ie  morgen  nid;t 
in§  ©ebirge?  10.  §at  ba^^rdulein  eine  SWutter?  11.  ^abtn 
©ie  einen  Sruber?  12.  gd^  l^abe  einen  Sruber,  aber  er  \vof)ni 
nid^t  ^ier. 

EXERCISE  5  b 

1.  He  is  a  workingman.  2.  He  is  a  l^p^rfer  of  the  author. 
3.  The  building  there  is  a  convejit*     4.  The  buildings  there 

*  The  reading  lessons  may  be  thought  of  as  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
an  American  boy  who  goes  to  Germany  for  study  and  travel. 
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are  convents.  5.  The  young  ladies  live  in  a  convent. 
6.  The  young  lady  is  going  into  a  convent.*  7.  The  father 
of  the  young  lady  is  an  author.  8.  I  am  visiting  a  brother 
of  my  mother.  9.  I  am  going  into  the  mountains  to- 
morrow.^^  10.  The  little  villages  here  in  the  mountains 
are  very  interesting. 

Vocabulary 

Note.  —  The  abbreviation  s.  after  a  noun  means  *  strong ' ;  w.  *  weak ' ; 
mx.  *  mixed.'  Tlie  figure  gives  the  class.  If  a  noun  has  umlaut  as  plural- 
sign  the  fact  will  always  be  indicated. 

^bcr  5l'rbei4er,  s.*  workingman.  tneifteiisJ,  adv.  most-ly.^^ 

avL^, prep,  {dat.)  from,  out  oL  «^ber    SKorgeU;   «.'    morning;    as 

beju'd^en,    v.    visit   [-seek].  adv,  tnorgen,  to-morrow. 

•^er  S3cit)o'§ner,  s.^  inhabitant.  nacti,prep.  {dat.)  after,  to  [nigh], 

•^bcr  S3rubcr,  s.^  (pi.  n),  brother,  itic^t,  adv.  not  [naught]. 

bie^mal,  adv.  this  time  [-mole].  nur,  adv.  only,  just, 

--bcr  ®o'rf6cwo'()ner,  s.^  villager.  *^cr  Dnfe(,  s.^  uncle. 

bog   3)orfd^en,   s.^  little  village  fc^reibeu,  v.  write  [shrive,  scribe]. 

[thorp].  ^  ber    ©d)vi'ftftc'fler,    *.*     writer, 

ba^    &tbVx^t,    s.^    mountains;  author. 

^a'rjgebi^vge, Harz Mountains,  fc^r,  adv.  very  [sore]. 

ge^en,  v.  go,  ^•ber  8ommcr,  s.^  summer. 

Ijicr,  adv.  here.  ^ber  3iiben,  s.^  south. 

bo^  ^eben,  s.^  life  [live].  wo^nen,  v.  dwell,  live. 

Notes. — ^  ^drf^eit,  diminutive  of  2)orf,  village^  which  is  cognate  with 
thorp,  now  preserved  in  proper  names  only.  Observe  that  the  suffixes 
d)cn  and  Iciu  when  appended  to  a  noun  cause  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel. 
The  suffix  d^en  is  cognate  with  kin  in  lambkin.  —  ^  Q^eMrge,  from 
JBerg,  mountain.  The  prefix  @c  here  denotes  a  number  or  mass  taken 
together  ;  hence  *  collection  of  mountains,'  'momitain-range.' — 3  ^^ 
bef n^e,  I  am  visiting ;  German  has  not  the  *  progressive '  tense-forms 
of  English,  so  that,  e.  g.,  id^  ge^c  must  be  translated  by  I  go,  or  by  I 
am  going,  according  to  the  connection.  —  *  S3ntber,  in  apposition  with 
Oiitcl,  with  which  it  must  agree  m  case.  —  ^  bei9  ^aitt^f  my  father 
(Ex.  4,  n.  4).  — «  ©r^riftftetter,  a  vyriter  (Ex.  4,  n.  6).  — ?  twift  U^ins-  ,   ^ 

lates  Eng.  to  before  names  of  places  and  points  of  the  compass.  —  '^      ^ 

*  bem  Siibeit,  with  nad^,  to  the  south,  southward.    One  mi^itto  say  ^^ 
nad)  @iiben,  the  def.  art.  being  usually  omitted  in  this  ph^fe:     So             *'  ''    '' 
also  nadft  (bcm)  Oflcn,  to  the  east,  nac^  (bem)  SBcftcu,  <o  the  wes^ etc.  — 

•  into  a  convent ;  idiom  requires  in«,  instead  of  in  ein.  —  ^^  to-morrow ; 
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the  adv.  niorgcn  comes  directly  after  the  verb.  —  u  most-ly  ;  this  mode 
of  printing  means  that  the  root  tncifi  is  cognate  with  most^  while  the 
ending  cn«  is  not  cognate  with  the  ending  ly. 

EXERCISE  6 
Colloquy  :   Strong  Nouns,  First  Class 


1  ,  t^ 


3Ber  tft  ba^  ^rdulein  im  ©arten  bort  ? 

9)a§  ift  g^raulein  35erta,  bie  %tii)Us  ^^^  ©artnerS. 

Unb  bag  SKabci^en  ba  am  ^cnfter  beg  ipaugd^eng  —  toer  ift  fie? 

©ie  ift  auc^  eine  S^od^ter  beg  ©drtnerg ;  er  l^at  jtoei  2^i)c^ter. 

Kennen  ©ie^  bie  SKutter  ber  TOdbd^en? 

9Jur  ein  toenig ;  aber  ic^  fenne  ben  SSater  fe^r  gut. 

2 

Who  lives  in  the  cottage  yonder? 
That  is  the  gardener's  cottage. 
And  who  are  the  young  ladies  at  the  window  ? 
They  are  '^  the  gardener's  daughters.* 
Do  you  know  the  girls  ? 

Only  a  little ;  but  I  know  the  father  and  mother  *  very 
well.*^ 

EXERCISE  6  a 

1.  2Ber  tt)o^nt  in  bem  ^dugd^en?  2.  2Ber  finb  ©ie? 
3.  2Ber  fmb  fie?  4.  SBer  ift  fie?  5.  5Der  ©arten  gel^ort  bem 
^lofter.  6.  2)ie  ©drten  gef^bren  ben  33eh5ol^nern  beg  9)orfd^eng. 
7.  ^ennen  ©ie  bag  SKdbd^en  ?  8.  §at  ber  ©drtner  eine  3:od^= 
ter?  9.  5Die  jtoei  SDldbd^en  finb  SCod^ter  beg  ©drtnerg.  10.  SBer 
gel^t  *  ba  im  ©arten  ?  11.  ©ie  gel^t  in  ben  ©arten.  12.  2)ag 
3Jldbd^en  l^at  jhjei  SSriiber.  13.  2Bir  l^aben  ein  ©ommerl^dugs 
d^en  im  ©arten.  14.  9)er  ©drtner  ift  nid^t  nur  ©drtner ;  er  ift 
aud^  ein  hjenig"'  ©d^riftftetter. 

EXERCISE   6  b 

1.  The  girls  are  daughters  of  a  workingman.  2.  The 
girl  is  in  the  garden.     3.  The  little  house  has  oiJy  two 
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windows.  4.  The  life  of  a  gardener  is  very  interesting. 
5.  Do  you  know  the  girl's  brother  ?  6.  We  have  a  cottage 
in  the  mountains.  7.  The  young  ladies  are  daughters  of  a 
.  gardener.  8.  The  girl's  father  is  an  Englishman.  9.  The 
father  and  mother  of  the  girl  are  yonder  in  the  garden. 
10.  I  know  the  mother  but  not  the  father. 

Vocabulary 

an,  prep,  (dat,  and  acc.),^  on,  ha^  §QU§^cn,  «.*  little  house, 
by,  at.  cottage. 

audj,  adv,  also,  too  [eke].  fcnnen,  v,  know  [ken]. 

ba^,  pron,  idem.)  that.  ba^  ^dbc^eii,  «.*  girl,  maid-en. 

bort,  adv,  yonder,  there.  ©ie,  pron,  you  ;  fte,  she,  they. 

bag  SJenfter,  s.*  window.  bie  %Q6!\itx,  «.*  {pL.'6),  daughter. 

-^r    ©artcn,    s,^    (pL  a),    gar-  menig,  adj.  little ;  ein  ttjenig,  a 

den.  little, 

^ber  ©ortner,  s,^  gardener.  tvtx,  pron.  (inter.)  who. 

gut,  adj.  good;  as  adv.  well.  jtoei,  num.  two. 

Notes.  —  ^  ^eitneit  ®ie,  do  you  fcriow.  @ic  is  used  for  you  in 
speaking  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  relative  nor  a  very  intimate  friend. 
It  takes  its  verb  in  the  3.  pers.  pi.  Notice,  therefore :  @ic  fenuen, 
you  know ;  ftc  fcnnen,  they  know ;  fic  fennt,  she  knows.  —  ^  xhey  are, 
jte  pnb,  or,  better,  t^^x^  jtnb,  those  are.  2)a8,  tho  neut.  sing.,  can  be 
used  without  reference  to  the  gender  or  number  of  the  predicate 
noun.  — 8 the  gardener's  daughters;  either  bc«  ©artncrS  jlod^tcr,  or 
bie  Tt<S)Ux  be8  ©firtncrS,  or,  making  a  compound,  btc  @drtner«tod)tcT, 
but  not  bie  ©artnerS  2^od^ter.  So  above,  the  gardener's  cottage  =  be« 
@drtner«  ^ou«d^en,  or  baS  ^ouSd^en  bc«  @artner«,  but  never  baS  ©art* 
ner«  $QU«d)en.  —  *  the  father  and  mother ;  the  article  must  be  repeated 
(see  Ex.  4,  n.  2).  —  ^  very  well,  Je^r  gut,  rather  than  fc^r  njol^I.  —  «  gelft ; 
here  =  is  walking.  —  "^  eitt  tiieutg,  something  of,  on  a  small  scale.  — 
^  8  Oti ;  when  a  prep,  takes  both  dat.  and  ace,  the  dat.  is  used  in  answer 
to  the  question  '  where  ? '  and  the  ace.  in  answer  to  the  question 
'  whither  ? ' 

Second  Class,  Strong  Declension 

83.  Membership.  The  second  class  embraces:  (1)  a 
very  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  mainly  mas- 
culine, but  with  a  few  feminines  and  some  neuters ; 
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(2)  nouns  ending  in  ig,  tng,  ling,  ni^,  fal,  and  some  other 
not  very  common  suffixes. 

1.  The  phrase  '  monosyllabic  nouns '  must  be  understood 
to  include  compounds  in  which  the  final  element  would  be- 
long to  this  class  if  uncompounded ;  e.  g.  ^u'fatt,  accident, 
and  ^Sor'ftabt,  suburb,  as  well  as  ^att,  case,  and  ©tabt, 
city, 

2.  Nouns  in  ig  and  ling  are  masculine ;  those  in  ni§  and 
fal  are  mainly  neuter,  but  a  few  are  feminine. 

3.  This  class  is,  then,  pre-eminently  the  class  of  mono- 
syllabic masculines. 

84.  The  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular.  The  genitive 
has  the  ending  e^  or  ^ ;  the  dative  the  ending  e  or  no 
ending  at  all. 

1.  The  ending  e§  is  used  regularly  with  monosyllables, 
but  may  always  be  reduced  to  simple  §  unless  the  stem  ends 
in  an  s-sound  (  ^,  ^,  j,  ^,  fd; ) ;  thus  Saum,  tree,  has  usually 
33aume^,  but  very  often  33aumg,  while  g^Iu^,  river,  always 
has  3^Iuffc§.  The  ending  ^  belongs  regularly  to  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  do  not  end  in  an  s-sound ;  thus 
^onig,  king,  Sungling,  youth,  have  ^onig^,  ^ungltng^. 

2.  The  use  of  e  in  the  dative  is  largely  optional,  being 
dependent  on  habit  or  the  sense  of  euphony.  In  general, 
monosyllabic  words  are  apt  to  have  it,  other  words  to  be 
without  it ;  hence,  normally,  bent  2^age,  bem  Saume,  but  bent 
Kijnig,  bem  ?Wonat. 

85.  Formation  of  the  Plural.  The  nominative  plural 
always  has  the  ending  e,  with  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel 
in  some  words,  without  it  in  others.  The  dative  plural 
adds  n  to  the  nominative  plural. 

1.  Of  the  monosyllabic  nouns  all  the  feminines  and  the 
most  of  the  masculines  have  umlaut  in  the  plural  if  the 
vowel  admits  it.  Of  the  neuters  only  three  or  four  have 
umlaut.     For  lists  see  §  275. 
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a.  Nouns  having  aa  or  oo  in  the  stem  drop  one  vowel 
when  they  undergo  umlaut,  as  ©aal,  hally  pi.  ©die  ;  Soot, 
boat,  pi.  Soote  or  93ote. 

2.  Nouns  in  ni§  double  the  g  in  inflection ;  e.  g.  Sunbnt^, 
covenant,  gen.  Siinbniffe^,  pi.  Silnbniffe. 

86.  Examples. 

1.  Without  umlaut  in  the  plural:  %aQ,  day;  SKo'nat, 
month;  ^a\)X,  year. 

Singular 

Nom.  ber  %aQ  ber  3Jlonat  ba^  ^ai)x 

Gen.  beg  Staged  be^  ?Wonatg  be^  S^^i^eg 

Dat.  bem  2^age  bem  SJlonat  bent  ^a\)xt 

Ace.  ben  SCag  ben  5Konat  bag  ga^r 

Nom.  bie  SCage  bie  3Jlonate  bie  Salute 

Gen.  ber  2^age  ber  3Konate  ber  ^ai^xt 

Dat.  ben  3:agen  ben  SKonaten  ben  S^^^i^^n 

Ace.  bie  2^age  bie  3Jlonate  bie  ^ai^xt 

a.  So  also  bag  93Unbnig,  covenant,  beg  SUnbnijfeg,  bie  93unb= 
niffe ;  bie  SBilbnig,  wilderness,  ber  SBilbnig  ( §  77,  1),  bie 
2BiIbniffe ;  bag  or  bie  2^rubfal,  affliction,  beg  2^riibfalg,  or  ber 
2^rii6fal,  bie  SCriibfale. 

2.  With  umlaut  in  the  plural :  33aum,  tree  ;  9Jad^t,  night; 
(Sl^or,  choir. 

Singular 


Nom. 

ber  SBaum 

bie  5tad^t 

bag  Sl^or 

Gen. 

beg  Saurneg 

ber  5tac^t 

beg  gl^oreg 

Dat. 

bem  SBaume 

ber  5Rac^t 

bem  gl^ore 

Ace. 

ben  33aum 

bie  9Jac^t 
Plural 

bag  6^or 

Nom. 

bie  Sdume 

bie  5Rdc^te 

bie  ei^ore 

Gen. 

ber  35dume 

ber  5Rd^te 

ber  (S^ore 

Dat. 

ben  Sdumen 

ben  5Rdc^ten 

ben  gl^oren 

Ace. 

bie  S3aume 

bie  5Rdc^te 

bie  g^ore 
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87.  Rule  of  Order  I :  The"  Inverted  Order.*  If  a  sen- 
tence begins  with  any  other  element  than  the  subject, 
the  subject  must  follow  the  verb';  e.  g.  ba  ift  er,  there  he 
is  ;  ba^  t)er[tef)e  ic^  nic^t,  that  I  do  not  understand ;  fc^5n 
i[t  fie  nid^t,  heautiful  she  is  not. 

1.  This  order,  verb  before  subject,  is  called  '  inverted, ' 
the  '  normal '  order  being  subject  before  verb,  as  in  er  ift 
ba  ;  id^  t)erftel^e  bag  nid^t. 

2.  Inversion  occurs  in  English,  e.  g.  in  said  /,  great  is 
Mammon  ;  but  while  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  English,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  German.  German  tends  to  begiirthe 
sentence  with  that  element  which  is  most  prominent  in  the 
speaker's  thought ;  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  word  so 
put  first  does  not  happen  to  be  the  subject,  inversion  must 
follow.  In  translating  do  not  imitate  the  German  inverted 
order  at  the  expense  of  English  idiom. 

3.  The  general  connectives  unb,  aber  and  benn  constitute 
an  important  exception  to  the  above  rule.  They  do  not 
cause  inversion. 

EXERCISE  7 
Reading  Lesson  :  Strong  Nouns,  Second  Class 

^i^  bin^  nun  jtoei  2^age*  in  einer  Stabt.  3^  ^^^^  ^in  ^xxa- 
mer  mit  einem  Dfen,  einem  2^tfc^e  unb  ein  J)aar*  ©tiil^Ien. 
^\xxi}i  ?Jenfter  fiel^t*  man  einen  ^JJarf  mit  atterlet  Sdumcn.  2)ie 
©tabt  liegt  an^  einem  ^Iuf[e.  3luf  ^  bem  g^Iuffe  ftef;t  man  l^eute 
ein  ^)aar  ^al^ne.  SBir  ftnb  am  2lnfang  beg  §etbfteg,  aber  bie 
2uft  ift  nod^  immer*  tuarm. 

EXERCISE  7  a 

1.  §aben  ©ie  einen  ^(Ajn'i  2.  3^^  ^^^^  J^^i  5ld^ne  auf  bem 
gluffe.  3.  aSeriftba^inbem^af^nebort?  4.  S)er  ©tabt^jarf 
liegt  am  ^luffe,    5.  2Bir  ^aben  einen  %\]6^  unb  ein  ^)aar  ©tuf;Ie 

*  The  important  rules  of  word-order  will  be  inserted  as  they  are  needed  for 
the  Exercises.    They  will  be  found  together  at  the  end  of  Part  1. 
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m  ©arten.  6.  2)cr  Kaftcn  Kegt  auf  bem  a^ifd^c.  7.  ^m 
§erbftc  Qt\)^n  toir  nad)  ber  ©tabt.  8.  2lm  2lnfang  beS  ©om= 
tncrg  0e{;cn  h)ir  ing  ©ebirgc.  9.  ^d^  bin  nun  jh)ei  Sal(;re  unb 
cinen  SWonat  in  ber  ©tabt.  10.  3m  $ar!  fie^t  man  allcrlei 
Sdumc.  11.  2Bir  l^aben  nur  nod^  ein  paax  %aQt  bc^  §crbfteg. 
12.  3)ic  Slrbcitcr  tDol^ncn  meifteng  in  ben  ©tdbten. 

EXERCISE   7  b 

1.  The  days  are  long  in  the  summer.  2.  In  the  summer 
the  nights  are  short.  3.  I  write  this  time  from  the  city. 
4.  I  am  living  in  a  little  house  by  the  river.  5.  In  the  gar- 
den are  tables  and  chairs.  6.  I  am  writing  at  a  table  in  the 
garden.  7.  Yonder  one  sees  the  river  and  all  sorts  of  boats. 
8.  One  sees  also  the  beginning  of  the  park.  9.  Father  has 
a  boat  on  the  river.  10.  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  into  the 
mountains. 

Vocabulary 

a^IIerlci',  adj\  all  sorts  of.  man,  jwon.  (indef.)  one  [man]. 

^  ber  ^rnfa^ng,  «.*  (pi.  ft),  begin-      mil,  p-cp.  (rfa^)  with. 

ning.  noci^,  adv.  yet,  still  (of  time), 

auf^  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  on,      nun,  adv.  now,  well. 

up-on.  •ber  Dfen,  s.*  {pL  o),  stove  [oven]. 
h\xxd),prep.  (ace.)  thru.  ba§  $aar,  «.*  pair;  ein  <)aQr/  a 

•^ber  gtufef  «•'  (p^-  -iiffe),  river.  few. 

*^er   ^erbft,    «.*    autumn    [har-  •ber  ^ar!,  «.'(§  76,  3,  a), ;?arA:. 
vest].  bie  ©tabt,  s.*  (pi.  a),  city, 

l^eute,  adv.  to-day.  •ber    ©tu^I,    s.^    (pi.    ix),   chair 
.^ber  ^a^n,  «.*  (pi.  a),  boat,  row-  [stool]. 

boat.  w^ber  Z'i]6),  s.^  table  [dish]. 
liegen,  v.  lie,  be  situated.  warm,  adj.  warm. 

bie  2uft,  «.« (pi.  u),  air.  ba§  Simmer,  5.^  room  [timber]. 

Notes.  —  ^^tt^  hin,  I  ?iave  been.  German  uses  the  present  tense, 
generally  with  an  adverb  referring  to  present  time,  to  denote  that 
which  has  been  and  still  is.     In  such  a  case  English  uses  the  perfect. 

—  ^Xn^tf  ace.  of  measure  ;  duration  of  timers  expressed  by  the  ace. 

—  ^citt  paav;  §§  4,  l,  a  and  73,  1.  —  *  fte^t,  sees;  from  fcl^cn,  which 
changes  its  root-vowel  in  the  2.  and  3.  pers.  sing.,  the  inflection  being 
as  follows :  ic^  fc^e,  bu  fieljf!,  cr  fie()t,  wix  jelien,  i^r  fel|t,  fic  fetjen.    See 
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§  184.  —5  jju^  0,jj .  both  these  words  mean  ouj  auf  in  the  sense  of  over 
and  upon,  and  an  in  that  of  close  to.  Thus  a  boat  is  a  u  f  bent  ^in^t, 
a  city  a  n  bem  g^uff^*  ^^  ^^®  spelling  glug  —  5^"ff^f  ^  compared  with 
5ii6  — 5^6f/  see  §  2,  3.  —  *  noi^  immer ;  the  two  words  together  mean 
still,  even  now;  said  of  that  which  has  been  and  still  is. 

EXERCISE  8 
Colloquy  :   Strong  Nouns,  Second  Class 

1 

5Dcr  $arf  ift  fd^on  am  3lbenb/  nid^t  toa^r?^ 

3a  too^C;  fe^cn  toir  un§*  einen  SlugenbUdE.  Da  ift  eine 
San!  unter  bcm  Saume  bort. 

Bt^x  gcrn*^;  abet  gelj^en  ©ie  nod^  l^eutc  abenb*  nid^t  in^ 
^onjert  ? 

2Bo^I  nid^t ;  bic  $(d^c  finb  ju  teuer.  3lm  Sd^Iuffc  beg 
3Jlonatg  bin  id^  immer  arm. 

35ag  ift  alfo''  bag  §inbernig  !  SRun,  jum  &IM^  i}abt  \i)  jh)ei 
Sillette.'    Kommcn  ©ie  nur  mit.^° 

2 

It  is  lovely  in  the  park  to-night,  isn't  it  ?  ^ 

Yes  indeed  ;  let*  us  sit  down  a  moment.  There  are  chairs 

yonder. 

Very  well";  but  only  a  moment.     I  am  going  to  the 

concert  yet  this  evening. ^^ 
Have  you  a  seat  already  ?  ^' 
Yes,  I  have  two  tickets.     Pray  come  along. 

EXERCISE  8  a 

1.  2)ic  aibenbfonjcrtc  im  $ar!  fmb  fe^r  quU  2.  ^6)  fommc 
in  cincm  SlugenbUcf.  3.  Qahtn  ©ic  cin  SiHct  ixim  ^onjert? 
4.  2)cr  Slrbcitcr  \)at  aUtxUx  §inbcrniffc  im  Scbcn.  6.  Der 
Kaftcn  liegt  unter  bem  Stifd^e.  6.  5Die  ^pia^e  fmb  fel(;r  teuer, 
nid^t  toa^r?  7.  3lm  ©d^Iuffe  beg  Jageg  fie^t  man  atterlei  Slr^ 
beiter  auf  ben  33dn!en  im  5ParI.  8.  Kommen  ©ie  mit  ung  in  ben 
^  5Par!;  eg  ift  fel^r  fc^on  unter  ben  Sdumen.  9.  ^d)  bin  nur 
•  .^'^'^'^ .     am  2:age  im  ^iw^w^^^^/  "i^^  in  ber  '^o.iji. 
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EXERCISE  8  b 

• 

1.  In  the  daytime  the  air  is  very  warm.  2.  He  lives  two 
months  of  the  year  in  a  little  house  on  the  river.  3.  I  see 
Fraulein  Berta  yonder  under  the  trees.  4.  We  are  already 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  5.  Come^^  along  to  the  con- 
cert; luckily  I  have  two  seats.  6.  Are  the  tickets  very 
expensive  ?  7.  There  is"  still  a  place  at  the  table.  8.  Here 
you  have  a  chair  and  yonder  are  two  seats  on  the  bench. 
9.  I  see  difficulties  right  at  the  ^^  beginning. 

Vocabulary 

•'bcr  ^6cnb,  «.*  even-ing.  ha^  ^onje'rt,  .?.*  concert, 

alfo,  adv,  so,  then  [also].  •^ber  ^la^,  5.*  {pL  fi),  place,  seat. 

arm,  adj,  poor.  •bet  ©c^tufe,  «•*  {pi-  ©(i^Iiiffc),  end, 
^  ber  5(u'()cnbli^(f,  s.^  moment.  close. 

bie  JBan!,  «.*  {pL  S),  bench.  fc^on,  adv,  already,  quite.. 

\ia^  SBiflc't,  5.*  (pU  SBiflettc,  also  \<S)oxi,     adj\     beautiful,     lovely 
SiHetg),  ticket.  [sheen]. 

c8,  pron.  it,  there.  fc^en,  v.  set,  seat. 

gem,  adv,  willingly,  gladly.  teucr,  adj\  dear,  expensive. 

ba§  ®(iicf,  «.*  (no  plural),  luck,  im^,  pron,  (dat,  and  ace.)  us. 

fortune.  unter,  prep,  (dat,  and  ace)  un- 

ba§  ^i'nberni§,   «.*  hindr-ance,         der,  among. 

diflRiculty.  Jua^r,  adj,  true. 

JQ,  a</i?.  yes.  gu,  ;>re/).  ((/a/.)  to,  at,  for  ;   as 

fommen,  v.  come.  adv,  too. 

Notes. — ^  am  ^Bcttb,  in  </ic  evening ;  so,  also,  am  !£agc,  in  the 
daytime. — 2  n^^  ttittir,  i«u'^  ii?  lor  ijl  e«  iiiddt  mal^r,  t«  it  not  true? 
a  very  common  phrase,  implying  that  an  affirmative  answer  is  ex- 
pected.—  *  3a  moil,  yes  indeed;  tt)0^(  is  often  added  to  break  the 
abruptness  of  a  simple  ja.  —  *  f e^cn  ttiir  ttiiiS,  ic<  m5  «ii  down ;  literally^ 
seat  we  us.  The  verb  is  subjunctive,  1.  pers.  pL,  best  translated  by 
let.  —  5  Se^r  gent,  all  right,  very  well.  —  ®  l^eute  aBeitb,  iAi«  evening 
(§ 4,  1,  a).  — "^  ^ai^  ift  ttlfo,  so  that  is;  remember  that  alfo  never  means 
also.  —  8  5ttm  ©liitf,  iucfc% ;  literally,  for  luck,  ©liitf  is  for  @e4utf ; 
it  is  only  4iicf  that  is  cognate  with  luck,  —  •  S3iQette  ;  t  doubled  to 
mark  the  preceding  vowel  as  short  (§  14,  2,  and  34,  1,  a).  Pronounce 
Bil-yU-e.  — 10  ^ommett  @ie  tmr  mii,  pray  come  along.  The  verb  is 
imperative,  2.  pers.  pi.     With  this  form  of  address  @ic  can  not  be 
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omitted  as  you  is  in  English.  SUxvc  with  an  imperative  means  just  or 
'pray.  —  ^^  Very  well,  not*fc^r  tt)0^(,  nor  fcl^r  gut  (see  note  5  above). 
— 12  I  am  going,  etc.  The  order  is :  J  gro  yet  this  evening  to,  etc.  — 
18  already ;  the  order :  Have  you  already,  etc.  —  i*  There  is ;  ba  ift, 
if  *  there '  means  '  in  that  place,'  otherwise  e8  ift.  —  ^^  right  at  the, 

Third  Class,  Strong  Declension 

88.  Membership.  The  third  class  embraces:  (1)  a 
large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  mainly  neuter,  but 
with  a  few  masculines;  (2)  all  nouns  in  turn;  (3)  a  few 
neuters  of  foreign  origin  with  accent  on  the  ultima ;  e.  g. 
©pita'l,  hospital^  pi.  ©pita'Ier. 

1.  Note  that  this  class  contains  no  feminines.  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  class  of  monosyllabic  neuters.  See 
§  276, 1. 

2.  l^ouns  in  turn  (cognate  with  dam  in  kingdom)  are 
neuter;  but  note  the  exceptions,  bcr  Sleid^tum,  riches,  and 
bet  S'^^U^/  «^^or. 

89.  The  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular.  The  genitive 
has  the  ending  e^  or  ^,  the  dative  the  ending  c  or  no 
ending  at  all,  precisely  as  in  the  second  class. 

90.  Formation  of  the  Plural.  The  nominative  plural 
always  has  the  ending  er,  to  which  the  dative  adds  n. 
The  vowel  preceding  er  always  has  umlaut,  if  capable 
of  it,  nouns  in  turn  making  the  plural  in  tiimer. 

1.  A  number  of  nouns  belong  both  to  the  third  and  to 
the  second  class,  having  two  plurals,  one  in  er,  the  other  in 
c,  usually  with  difference  of  meaning ;  thus  bag  33anb  means 
either  hand  or  ribbon,  but  in  the  plural  33anbe  means  bondsj 
while  Sdnber  means  ribbons.     See  §  276. 

91.  Examples.  9J?ann,  7nan;  ^aujS,  house;  Slftertum, 
antiquity. 


DECLENSION 

Singular 

Nom. 

ber  Mam 

bag  §aug 

bag  9lltertum 

Gen. 

beg  "Sildnm^ 

beg  §aufeg 

beg  3lltertumg 

Dat. 

bem  3Kannc 

bem  §aufe 

bem  Slttertum 

Ace. 

ben  3Kann 

bag  §aug 
Plural 

bag  Slltertum 

Nom. 

bie  5Kanner 

bie  §aufer 

bie  ailtertiimer 

Gen. 

ber  3Kdnner 

ber  §dufer 

ber  2lltertumer . 

Dat. 

ben  3Ranmxn 

ben  §dufern 

ben  Slltertiimern 

Ace. 

bie  Scanner 

bie  §dufer 

bie  Slltertiimer 

EXERCISE  9 

47 


Learn  the  infleetion  of  fein  and  tDolj^nen  in  the  preterit 
tense.  The  latter  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  very  large 
class  of  verbs  ealled  '  weak.' 


id^  h)ar,  /  was 
bu  toarft,  thou  wast 
er  h)ar,  he  was 
\o\x  h)aren,  we  were 
il^r  tpart,  you  were 
fie  h)aren,  they  were 


id^  tool^nte,  /  lived 
bu  tDOl^nteft,  thou  Uvedst 
er  tpolj^nte,  he  lived 
iDir  tpol^nten,  we  lived 
i^r  tpol^ntet,  you  lived 
fie  tpol^nten,  they  lived 


Reading  Lesson  :  Strong  Nouns,  Third  Class 

2)ie  Seute  l^ier  im  §aufe^  finb  fe{;r  freunblid^.  5Der  2Birt  ift 
^aufmann^imb  ein  "Mmxi  t)on  ©eift  unb  ©emiit.  2lIfo  ift  er 
naturlid^  ein  ^reunb  t)on  Siid^ern*  unb  Silbern.  ®r  l(;at  jjcotx 
^inber,  einen  ©ol(;n  unb  eine  S^od^ter.  3^  ^^^  geftern  mit  ben 
^inbern  auf  bem  Sanbe*  unb  befud^te  bag  ©d^Io^  eineg  ®bel= 
manng.  3Som  2:urme  beg  Sd^Ioffeg  fie^t  man  iiber  2:dler  unb 
SBalber  big  ang  ©ebirge. 


EXERCISE  9  a 


1.  2)ie  Sild^er  auf  bem  SCifd^e  ge^i)ren  einem  3=reunbe  beg 
§aufeg.    2.  I)a  fommen  jlwei  5!Jlanner  burd^  ben  SBalb.    3.  ©ie 
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ift  bic  5Kutter  bon  5h)ci  Kinbem.  4.  2)a§  §au^  cine^  (Sbe(man= 
ne^  ift  ein  ©d^Io^.  5.  ©bettcute  finb  nid^t  immer  ^inber  beg 
©liideg  unb  h)ol(;nen  nid^t  immer  in  ©d^Ioffern.  6.  SBer  Wo^nt 
in  ben  §dufern  am  ^luffe?  7.  S)ie  93eh)ol^ner  ber  §dufer  finb 
meifteng  Slrbeiler.  8.  I)er  2lnf ang  be§  Sud^e^  ift  fe^r  intereffant ; 
ben  ©d^Iu^  fenne  id^  nod^  nid^t.  9.  2)ag  Silberbud^  gel^ort  ben 
Kinbern.  10.  Die  2:dler  unb  2Ba(ber  beg  ©ebirglanbeg  fmb  fe^r 
fd^on  im  §erbfte. 

EXERCISE  9  b 

1.  That  is  the  picture  of  a  friend.  2.  Those  are  pictures  of  ^ 
friends.  3.  She  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  4.  People 
of*  inteUigence  are  always  friends  of  the  country.  5.  I  see 
a  few  houses  in  the  valley.  6.  He  has  the  intelligence  of  a 
man,  the  feeling  of  a  child.  7.  He  has  two  castles  in  the 
country.  8.  Do  you  see  the  castle  yonder  with  the  t^^o 
towers  ?  9.  The  books  and  pictures  belong  to  the  man-of- 
the-house.®  10.  Are  you  a  friend  of*  children?  11.  I 
know  the  men ;  they  are  friends  of  my  father. 

Vocabulary 

Note.  —  Since  all  nouns  of  the  third  class  have  umlaut  in  the  plural, 
if  possible,  the  modifieation  of  the  vowel  does  not  need  to  be  specially  in- 
dicated for  words  of  that  class. 

ha§  S5ilb,  s,^  picture.  ha^  fianb,'^.*-^  land,  country, 

bie,  prep,   (ace.)  up  to,  until ;      fieute,  pi.  only,  people. 

bi§  an,  clear  to,  as  far  as.  natUrtid),  adv.  of  course,  natur- 
ba^  SBud),  5.3  book.         .  a%. 

^  ber  ©bclmann,  s.^  noble-man.  ba^  ©c^Iofef  «•'  (pi-  -oW-),  castle, 

^bcr  iJreunb,  ».*  friend.  «^ber  (Sol^n,  s.*  (pi.  o),  son. 

freunblic^,  adj.  friendly,  kind.         ba§  Xal,  s.^  valley,  dale. 

i^bcr  ®cift,  s.^  intelligence,  spirit,  •ber  Xurm,  «.'  (pi.  u),  tower. 

ghost.  iibcr,  prep.  (ace.  and  dat.)  over, 
\Ki^  ©cmiit,  «.'  feeling,  soul.  about, 

gcfteni,  adv.  yester-day.  t)on,  prep,  (dot.)  from,  of. 

*^bcr    ^aufmann,     s.^     merchant  /ber  SBalb,  «.'  forest  [wold], 

[chapman].  ^ber  SBirt,  s.*  landlord,  man-of- 
ba§  ^inb,  s.^  child.  the-house. 
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Notes. — i  ^m  ^attfe,  in  the  house  ;  at  home  =  gu  §aufc.  — ^  ^ttttf= 
manu ;  this  and  some  other  compouncLs  of  3Kann  have  two  plurals, 
one  in  ^manner,  the  other  in  4cute,  the  latter  being  without  reference 
to  sex;  thus  ^aiifntanncr,  merchants,  tradesmen;  ^ouflcute,  trades- 
people.—  8  ^nK  ^jlfi^ent,  of  books;  t)on  with  a  dat.  may  take  the  place 
of  a  gen.,  tin  grcunb  t)on  33fld^crn,  being  =  ein  grcmib  hex  S3ud^er.  One 
could  not  say  ein  grcunb  S3ut^er.  —  *  ttttf  bem  Sanbe,  in  the  country, 
as  opposed  to  in  the  city,  3m  l^onbc  means  in  the  country  taken  as  a 
whole,  including  the  cities.  —  *  of,  Don.  —  ^  man-of-the-house ;  words 
thus  joined  by  hyphens  are  to  be  translated  in  Grerman  as  one  word. 
—  "^  Sanb ;  the  usual  plural  of  lOanb  is  ?onbcr ;  l^onbc  is  poetic,  or  used 
in  compounds,  as  bic  9^icbcr(anbe,  the  Netherlands, 

EXERCISE  10 
Colloquy  :  Strong  Nouns,  Third  Class 
1 
Sffitc  ^pai  ift  c§  tool^I?^    ©el;cn  toir  nid^t  ba(b  nad)  ^au^tV 
e§  ift  h)of^I  *  jiemlid^  \pat ;  td^  fe^e  fd^on  Sid^ter  in  bcr  ©tabt 
bort. 

3a,  e§  h)irb  *  fd^on  bunlel,  unb  ber  SBeg  burd^  ben  SBalb  ift 
jicmlid^  (ang. 

3lIfo  qt^m  tt)ir  quer  burd^  bie  ^elber. 
©e^r  gern ;  aber  h)a§  ift  bag  2)ing  bort  am  SRanbe  be§  §oIjeg  ?  '^ 
3d^  h)ei^  nid^t ;  ein  ©efjjenft  ijielleid^t. 
Da  bift  bu  h)o^l  im  gj^^tum  ;  fiir  bie  ©eifter  ift  eg  nod^  ju  fryi^ 
am  Slbenb, 

2 

Let  us  go  ^  home ;  it  is  getting  late. 

Yes,  there  is  a  light  in  the  little  house  yonder  already."^ 
It  is  pretty  dark  in  the  woods ;  do  you  know  ^  the  way  ? 
'Nat  very  well  ^ ;  let  us  go  across  thru  the  field. 
Very  well ;   but  what  is  that  thing  yonder  among  ^°  the 
leaves? 

I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it  is  a  spook. 

It  is  pretty  early  in  the  evening  for  spooks,  isn't  it? 

EXERCISE  10  a 

1.  ^d)  fel^e  ein  Sid^t  burd^  bie  Sldtter  ber  Sdume.  2,  Die 
Dinge  auf  bem  2:ifd^e  ge^oren  ben  ^inbern.    3.  ©ei^en  toir  burd^g 
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^clb  ober  burd^  ben  2Balb  ?  4.  ^d^  fcl^c  Sid^ter  in  ben  3^enftern 
be^  ©d^loffe^.  5.  3^  ^^^^^  i^^^  SBege  t>on  ^ier  nad)  ber  Stabt. 
6.  ®ag  ^nd)  \)at  atterlei  S3i(ber  am  9lanbe  ber  flatter.  7.  (gg 
finb  aHerlei  Strtiimer  in  bem  Sud^e.  8.  2)er  SBeg  burd^§  Xal 
ift  fe^r  gut  bi^  an  ben  9lanb  beg  9Ba(be§.  9.  ^dS)  f)aht  bag 
S9ud^  unb  bie  Silber  toon  einem  greunbe.  10.  Die  Oeifter  beg 
©ebirgeg  fmb  freunblid^. 

EXERCISE  10  b 

1.  I  am  going  home.  2.  Father  is  not  at  home. 
3.  Mother  is  in  the  house.  4.  I  see  you  know  "  very  Uttle 
of  ^^  books  and  pictures.  5.  For  the  mother  the  children  are 
the  light  of  the  house.  6.  Do  you  know  ®  the  way  thru 
the  fields  ?  7.  The  thing  i&  among  the  books  on  the  table. 
8.  What  do  you  know  ^^  of  ^^  ghosts  and  spooks  ?  9.  The 
spirit  of  the  book  is  good,  but  it  has  a  few  errors.  10.  How 
long  is  the  way  from  here  to  ^*  the  edge  of  the  woods  ? 

Vocabulary 

balb,  adv,  soon  [bold].  "^ber  9lanb,  s.-^'edge,  border, 

bag  SBIatt,  s.^  leaf  [blade].  )>at,  adv.  adj.  late, 

bag  2)mg,  «.*  thing.  toieflei'c^t,  adv.  perhaps. 

bun!e(,  adj.  dark.  ioag,  pron.  (inter.)  what. 

bag  gelb,  s.^  field.  ^ber  3Scg,  s.^  way. 

\vvLf),  adv.  adj.  early.  merben,  v.  become  ;  eg  wirb,  it 
fur,  prep,  (ace.)  for.  is  becoming, 

bag  ©efpe'nft,  s.^  ghost,  spook.  trie,  adv.  how,  as  [why], 

bog  ipolj,  s.^  wood,  forest.  ioiffen,  v.  know  ;  id^  toeife,  I  know 
^'ber  Qrrtum,  s.^  error.  [to  wit]. 

bag  fiici^t,  s.^  light.  jiemlid^,  adv.  pretty,  tolerably, 
quer,  adv.  across. 

Notes.  —  ^  ttiol^I,  I  wonder.  —  2  ttad^  $attfe,  Aome.  —  «  ttmljj,  2>ro6- 
a6iy,  no  dou6^,  I  presume,  I  reckon,  I  guess.  — *  eg  ttiirb,  ii  is  getting; 
3.  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  n)crben,  which  inflects  thus :  ic^  n)crbc,  bu  Wirft, 
er  n)irb,  n)ir  tucrbcn,  i^r  n)crbet,  jtc  njerbcn.  —  ^  ^oljeg ;  here  =  3Sa(b, 
tooods.  The  more  common  sense  is  wood,  as  a  material. — «  ^^^  us 
go,  ge^en  tt)lr  (see  Ex.  8,  n.  4).— ^  already,  ft^on  ;  directly  after  ift.— 
*  do  you  know,  ferntfl  bu ;  the  use  of  hn  in  this  exercise,  instead  of 
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@ic,  presupposes  that  the  speakers  are  very  intimate  friends.  —  '  Not 
very  well,  nicl)t  fe^v  gut ;  but  in  the  next  sentence  very  well  =  tct)r 
gent.  — 10  among,  mitcr,  with  dat. — ^^  you  know,  bu  lueigt ;  do  you 
know,  n)ci6t  bu.  The  pres.  of  miffcu  inflects  irregularly  as  follows  :  \6) 
xot\%  bu  xotx^i,  ex  metg,  tt)ir  wiffcn,  ll^r  toi^t,  fit  n)iffcn.  —  ^  of,  ton ; 
note  that  of  with  a  verb,  as  in  know  of,  apeak  of  etc.,  cannot  be 
translated  by  the  genitive.  —  ^^  to,  bi8  on,  with  ace. 


The  Weak  Declension 

92.  Membership.  The  weak  declension  embraces : 
(1)  a  considerable  number  of  monosyllabic  nomis,  mainly- 
feminine,  but  with  a  few  masculines  ;  (2)  nearly  all  the 
feminines  of  more  than  one  syllable  ;  (3)  masculines 
that  end  in  c;  (4)  many  foreign  masculines  that  have 
the  accent  on  the  ultima. 

1.  There  are  no  neuter  nouns  of  the  weak  declension. 
While  it  contains  numerous  masculines,  it  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  feminines  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  only  nouns 
of  the  latter  class  that  do  not  belong  to  it  being  9Jluttcr, 
2^oci^tcr,  and  a  few  in  m^,  fal  and  funft. 

93.  A  Rule  of  Gender.  Tlie  suffixes  ei,  l^eit,  kit,  in, 
f^aft  and  uiig  invariably  form  feminine  nouns  of  the 
weak  declension. 

1.  This  rule  covers  a  very  large  number  of  words.  The 
ending  l^eit,  cognate  with  hood  in  manhood,  forms  a  multi- 
tude of  abstracts  from  adjectives,  as  g^rei^eit,  freedom^  from 
frei,  free ;  feit  has  a  similar  function  (§  387,  7) ;  in  forms 
feminines  that  correspond  to  masculines,  as  ^onig,  king, 
Konigin,  queen  ;  fd^aft  is  cognate  with  shijp  in  friendship  = 
Sreunbfd^aft,  and  ung  with  ing  in  warning  =  SBarnung. 

2.  The  foreign  sufliixes  ic,  if  and  ion  also  form  feminine^ 
nouns. 

94.  Formation  of  the  Cases.  Masculines  add  (e)n  to 
the  nominative  singular  to  form  all  the  other  cases,  sin- 
gular and  plural.     Feminines  add  (e)n  thruout  the  plural. 
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1.  The  case-ending  is  n  if  the  noun  ends  in  e,  e(,  er  or  ar, 
otherwise  it  is  en.  But  §err,  gentleman,  sir^  Mr,,  generally 
has  in  the  singular  §errn,  in  the  plural  §erren. 

2.  Feminines  in  in  have  the  plural  in  inncn. 

3.  No  weak  noun  has  umlaut  as  a  plural-sign. 

95.  Examples.  SKenfd),  man^  mankind;  ^nabc,  hoy ; 
grau,  wife^  Mrs. ;  SBIume,  flower. 

Singular 

N.  ber  aRenfd^  ber  Knabe  bic  g^rau  bie  Stume 

G.  beS  SWenfd^en  be^  ^naben  ber  %xa\x  ber  S3(ume 

D.  bent  aJlenfd^en  bem  ^naben  ber  ^rau  ber  Slume 

A.  ben  SKenfd^en  ben  ^ncAzn  bie  ^rau  bie  Slume 

Plural 

N.  bie  TOenfd^en  bie  Knaben  bie  ^rauen  bie  Slumen 

G.  ber  5IJlenfd^en  ber  Snaben  ber  g^rauen  ber  Slumen 

D.  ben  3Kenfc^en  ben  ^naben  ben  grauen  ben  Slunten 

A.  bie  3Kenfc^en  bie  ^naben  bie  g^rauen  bie  Slumen 

1.  So  also  ber  ©tube'nt,  the  student :  be§  ©tubenten,  b'ent 
©tubenten,  ben  ©tubenten,  pi.  in  all  cases,  ©tubenten. 

96.  Rule  of  Order  II:  Position  of  Adverbs.  In  the 
normal  order  an  adverb  must  not  come  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  verb ;  thus  /  hardly  know,  vS)  iuei^  faum ;  he 
n£ver  goes  to  church,  er  gel)t  nie  in  bic  S!irdje. 

1.  An  adverb  of  time  usually  takes  precedence  of  other 
adverbs ;  thus  /  kneiv  him  very  tvell  at  that  time,  \i)  lannte 
il^n  bamal^  fel^r  gut ;  he  is  usually  at  home  evenings,  er  ift 
abenb^  geh)5^nltc^  ju  §aufe. 

EXERCISE   11 
Re  \ding  Lesson  :  Weak  Nouns 

3(1^  bin  fd^on  jel^n  aBod^en  in  ber  ^rembe/  unb  bie  S^xt  ber= 
gel^t  ntir  fel^r  fd^neH  iiber  ber  2lrbeit.    ^6)  l^abe  tdglid^  eine 
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©Jjrad^ftunbe  *  unb  jtoei  ©tunbcn  tood^entHd^  in  ber  SWufif .  ^r 
bie  ©Jjrad^e  ^abc  id^  eincn  Sebrer,  filr  bie  5Kufif  eine  Sc^rcrin.* 
liber  *  bie  g^amilie,  befonber^  iiber  ben  §aug^errn  ^  unb  bie  Kin- 
ber,  fd^rieb*  xi)  neulid^  ein  ^)aar  geilen.  2)ie  g^rau  2Birtin^  ift 
eine  SBeltbante  ®  unb  ge^t  t>xd  in  ©efettfd^aft. 

EXERCISE   11a 

L  gd^  l^abe  2lrbeit  auf  *  jtDei  SEBod^en.  2.  5Dag  Seben  beS" 
aRenfc^en  ift  furj.  3.  5Der''  3Kenfc^  ift  immer  ba«  fiinb  ber 
3eit.  4.  JDie'^aKenfd^en  finb-fiinber  ber  geiten.  5.  SEBerift 
ber  SSater  be^  Knaben?  6.  3lft  bie  3)ame  eine  g^rau  ober  ein 
grdulein?  7.  ^mmn  ©ie  bie  9Kutter  ber  Knaben  ?  8.  eg  ift 
bie  ^txi  ber"  Slumen.  9.  2)ie  3)ame  ift  eine^g^reunbin  ber  ga= 
milie.  10.  2)ie  5Kdbd^en  ftnb  g^reunbinnen  ber  3Kufif »  11.  2)ie 
g^amilie  ge^t  nad^  jtoei  SEBod^en  in  bie  g^rembe.  12.  Da§  ift  air^ 
beit  fiir  eine  Dame,  nid^t  fiir  einen  §errn.  13.  gd^  fd^reibe  bie^- 
mal  nur  ein  \>aax  geilen ;  id^  l^abe  n^enig  3^i^« 

EXERCISE   lib 

1.  Work  ^^  is  good  for  man.^^  2.  The  lady  is  the  mother 
of  "  ten  children.  3.  Two  of  "  the  ten  children  are  boys. 
4.  The  man-of-the-house  is  a  friend  of  society."  5.  What 
do  you*  know  ^'  of  ^^  the  language  of  flowers  ? "  6.  The 
time  is  too  short  for  a  music-lesson.  7.  Well,  how  goes  it 
with  the  language-lessons  ?  8.  The  boy's  mother  is  a  teach- 
er. 9.  He  is  a  student  and  knows  "  all  sorts  of  languages. 
10.  The  weeks  pass  very  quickly;  it  is  already  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn-time. 

Vocabulary 

bie  3(r6eit,  w.  work.  ybtx  fiel^rer,  s.^  teacher. 

bcfonber§,  adv,  especially.  mir,  pron.  (dat.)  to  me,  for  me. 

hk  3)ame,  w,  lady,  dame.  bie  3Kufi'f,  w.  music. 

bie  fjami'lie,  w.  family.  neulic^,  ado.  lately  [newly]. 

bie  fjrembe,  w.  foreign  land.  o,  interj.  O,  oh. 

bie  ©efeUjc^ft,  w.  society.  fd^nett,  adj.  swift;  as  adv.  swiftly. 
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bic  (B\rcad)t,  w,  language.  bic  SBoc^c,  to, 

bic  ©tunbe,  w,  hour,  lesson,  it)od)entlic^,  adv,  weekly. 

tftglid^,  ac(/.  adv,  daily.  je^n,  nt/m.  ten. 

berge'l^en,  v,  pass  [forego].  bie  3cile,  m?.  line. 

bieI,jorcn.  ac?/.  cuiv,  much.  bie  3eit»  w'-  time  [tide], 
bic  SSett,  tt7.  world. 

Notes. —1  in  bet  ^vtmtt,  abroad.  ~  ^  ^ptad^^tnnttf  language- 
lesson;  a  compound  of  @proc^c  (with  c  dropped)  and  ©tunbc. — 
*  fie'^rerf  it,  woman  tea^her^  ?e^rcr  being  always  a  man  teacher,  — 
^  IIBer,  in  the  sense  of  concerniiig,  about,  takes  the  ace.  —  ^  ^aui^- 
l^enrtt,  manrof-the-house,  —  *  fd^rieb  iii^,  I  unrote ;  inverted  because  an 
adverbial  phrase  precedes.  This  verb  belongs  to  the  class  called 
'  strong,'  which  form  their  preterit  by  means  of  internal  vowel-change. 
The  inflection  runs  :  ic^  fddricb,  bii  fd^ricbft,  er  fcftrieb,  n)ir  ftftriebcn,  i^r 
fd^vicbt,  fte  fd)rieben.  — ^  bie  fjran  SBirttn,  my  landlady;  ^crr  and  grau 
often  precede  titles  for  courtesy's  sake.  When  thus  used  they  should 
not  be  translated.  —  *  SBeltbamc,  woman  of  the  worlds  i.  e.  of  fashion^ 
—  9  anf ;  here  =  for.  —  lo  bciS,  bcr  ;  see  Ex.  4,  n.  8.  SKcn?t^  =  *  man ' 
in  distinction  from  animals ;  iD^ann  =  *  man '  in  distinction  from 
woman.  —  ii  Use  the  generic  article.  —  ^^  of,  t)on.  —  ^^  do  you  know, 
wtffen  Bit,  or  weigt  bu.  —  "  knows,  fennt. 


EXERCISE  12 

Colloquy  :  Weak  Nouns 

1 

SKun,  h)ag  gtbt  eg  in  ber  3^Ww"9  ? 
3lici^t  i)ie( ;  nur  eine  SUlenge  ^  ^leinigfeiten. 
eg  ift  ^  bod^  tDof^I  ettoag  barin  iiber  *  $o(itif,  iiber  bie  SBalfilen  ? 
©el^r  tt)enig ;  aber  bie  Slad^ric^ten  beuten  auf  einen  ©ieg  fiir 
bie  I)emo!raten. 

aReinen  ©ie  in  ber  Station  uberl^am)t,  ober  nur  in  ber  ©tabt  ? 
3ci&  nteine  in  ber  ^Ration  ;  aber  bie  ©ad^e  ift  nod^  nid^t  getoi^. 
SBie  gro^  ift  bie  5Kel^r{;eit  ber  Demofraten  \}\tx  in  ber  ©tabt  ? 
©ie  ^aben  eine  aJlel^r^eit  t)on  ettoa  jtoeil^unbert  ©timmen. 

2 

I  see  you  have  a  paper.     How  is  *  the  election  going  ? 
The  evening  papers  ^  have  not  much  about  politics. 
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But  they  surely  have  ^  reports  from  the  city,  have  they 
not? 

Oh,  yes ;  luck  "^  is  on  the  side  ®  of  the  democrats. 

How  large  is  the  majority? 

According  to  *  the  papers  they  have  a  majority  of  about 
two  hundred  votes. 

EXERCISE   12  a 

1.  2)ie  aRcl{>rl{>cit  bcr  2lrbeitcr  finb  2)ctm)fratcn.  2.  2)ie 
©tabt  })at  cth)a  it\)n  3eitun0en :  ein  3lbenbblatt  ^°  unb  eine  3Jienge 
SKorgenblatter.  3.  @^  ift  bie  3^i^  ^^^  ©tabttoa^len,  aber  id^ 
toei^  fel^r  tDenig  toon  ber  $oIitif.  4.  Die  2Bege  ber  ^olitif  finb 
nteifteng  fc^r  bunfel.  5.  §ier  finb  Slumcn  in  SRcnge  ^^  unb  fiir 
cine  ^(einigfeit  ju  ^aben.^^  6.  2)er  griebe  ift  nid^t  intmer  ein 
©liidE  ^^  im  Seben  ber  S'Jationen.  7.  ®g  gibt  eine  SKenge  ©efett^ 
fd^aften  unter  ben  ©tubenten.  8»  2Bie  fd^neH  toergel^en  bie  S^age 
unb  SBod^en !  9.  2)ie  Slad^rid^t  t)on  einem  ©iege  ber  2lrbeiter  ift 
geh)i^  nid^t  Wa^x.  10.  3^  fd^ireibe  ein  33ud^  iiber  bie  ©})rad^e 
ber  ^inber. 

EXERCISE  12  b 

1.  There  comes  the  boy  with  the  evening  paper.  2.  Here 
are  only  a  few  lines  about  politics.  3.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  are  mostly  democrats.  4.  I  am  a  democrat  and 
the  son  of  a  democrat.  5.  Politics  is  not  the  affair  of  a 
boy.  6.  That  points  to  a  victory  for  the  workingmen,  does 
it  not?  7.  He  wrote  a  mass  of  books  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  8.  Are  you  on  the  side  of  the  majority  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  city-park?  9.  There  are"  all  sorts  of  people  in 
the  world.     10.  Is  there  ^^  a  language  of  flowers  ?  ^^ 

Vocabulary 

bari'n,  adv.  therein,  in  it.  geben,  v.  give ;  e§  gibt  (with  ace.) 
*^ber  2)emofrQ't,  w.  democrat.  there  is,  there  are. 

beuten,  v.  (auf,  ace.)  point  (to).  gemi'fe,   adj.   certain  ;    as   adv. 
bod),  adv.  yet,  still,  tho.  certainly,  to  be  sure, 

etma,  adv.  about,  approximately.  %toi,  adj.  great. 

etioaS,  pron.  (indef.)  something.  l^unbert,  num.  hundred. 
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bic  ^Icinigfeit,   to,  trifle,   small      bic  ^oliti'f,  to.  politics. 

matter,  triviality.  bic  <Bad^,  to.  affair,  thing  [sake], 

bic  SlRtf)x^eii,  to.  majority  [more-      bic  8cite,  to.  side. 

hood,  more-ness].  *  ber  @ieg,  «.*  victory, 

mcincn,  v.  mean.  bic  Otimmc,  w.  voice,  vote, 

bic  ^cngc,  w.  mass,  multitude.       iibei*^Qu'^)t,  adv.  in  general,  at 
bic  ^la6)xidi\,   to.  report,  news,  large  [over-head]. 

tidings.  bic  38a  1^1,  to.  choice,  election, 

bic  9htio'n,  to.  nation.  bic  S^itung,  to.  newspaper  [tid- 

ing]. 

Notes.  —  ^  Wltn^t  ^leiltigfeitett,  mews  of  trifles ;  notice  the  absence 
of  a  prep,  ^(cinigfeiten  is  in  apposition  with  2Wcnge.  —  ^  @ig  tfl  bofi^ 
ttiolll  titl^a§,  there  is  surely  something;  bod^  tt)0^l,  surely,  hodj  em- 
phasizing the  probability  implied  by  tt)0^(.  —  ^  ilber  ^olttif,  on  (about) 
politics.  Observe  that  the  English  plurals  in  -ics,  e.  g.  politics, 
physics,  mathematics,  are  not  plural  in  German.  —  *  is  .  .  .  going, 
gc^t  (see  Ex.  6,  n.  3).  —  ^  evening  paper,  Slbcnbjcitung.  —  «  They  surely 
have  .  .  .  have  they  not,  man  ^ot  bod)  iDO^t . . .  nic^t  ma^r? — ^  luck, 
boS  ©liitf .  —  *  on  the  side,  auf  bcr  ©cite.  —  ®  According  to,  nadj,  with 
dat.  — 10  ^6enbBIatt ;  S3tott  is  a  common  word  for  journal^  gazette.  — 
^^  in  2Sfttn^tf  in  abundance,  in  quantity.  —  i^  J^  f^ahtn,  to  be  had.  — 
^'^^Iftif,  piece  of  good  fortune,  blessing.  —  "  There  are,  e«  gibt.  The 
present  of  gcbcn  inflects  thus :  ic^  gebc,  bu  gibft,  er  gibt,  unr  gebeii, 
i^r  gebt,  jie  gcben.  On  the  spelling  gibt,  instead  of  giebt,  see  Ap- 
pendix I.--A6  ig  there,  gibt  e8.  — ^^  language  of  flowers,  ©prac^e  ber 
©lumen,  or  S3lumenfprQc^e. 

The  Mixed  Declension 
97.  Membership.  The  mixed  declension  comprises  a 
number  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  (no  feminines) 
that  inflect  the  singular  after  'the  manner  of  the  strong 
declension,  but  the  plural  after  the  manner  of  the  weak. 
To  it  belong : 

1.  A  small  group  of  words  having  no  common  character- 
istic of  form  and  represented  below  by  ber  ©taat  and  ba§  Sluge. 

2.  Nine  or  ten  masculines  in  e  which  add  n§  for  the 
genitive  singular  and  n  for  all  other  cases. 

a.  The  ending  en^  appears  also  in  the  genitive  of  ba^  ^erj, 
heaj*t,  the  real  stem  being  §erjen  ;  the  inflection  runs :  nom. 
and  ace.  §erj,  gen.  ^erjen^,  dat.  §erjen,  pi.  $erjcn. 
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3.  Latin  nouns  in  unaccented  or,  with  plural  in  o'rcn. 

4.  A  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  neuters  which  make 
the  plural  in  eu,  or  ien  if  the  Latin  plural  ended  in  ia. 

98.  Examples.     (Staat,  state;   9tame,  name;   ©oftor, 
doctor  ;  Sluge,  eye  ;  S)rama,  drama  ;  ©tubium,  stvdy. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


bcr  ©taat 
beg  Staateg 
bem  ©taate 
ben  ©taat 


bie  ©taaten 
ber  ©taaten 
ben  Btaattn 
bie  Biaaitn 


bag  Sluge 
beg  3lugeg 
bem  aiuge 
bag  SKuge 


bie  Slugen 
ber  Slugen 
ben  atugen 
bie  atugen 


Singular 

ber  5iame 
beg  5Rameng 
bem  9lamen 
ben  3lamen 

Plural 

bie  Stamen 
ber  Xiamen 
ben  Sfiamen 
bie  Xiamen 

Singular 

bag  I)rama 
beg  35ramag 
bem  35rama 
bag  S)rama 

Plural 

bie  35ramen 
ber  3)ramen 
ben  2)ramen 
bie  2)ramen 


ber  2)o!tor 
beg  2)oftorg 
bem  S)oftor 
ben  2)oItor 


bie  2)oftoren 
ber  3)o!toren 
ben  I)oftoren 
bie  3)o!toren 


bag  ©tubium 
beg  ©tubiumg 
bem  ©tubium 
bag  ©tubium 


bie  ©tubien 
ber  ©tubien 
ben  ©tubien 
bie  ©tubien 


EXERCISE   13 
Reading  Lesson  :   Nouns  of  the  Mixed  Declension 

3Son  %a^  ju  %aq^  ^  mad^e  id^  aHerlei  Sefanntfd^aften  unter  ben 
Stad^barn.  ©eftem  abenb  toar  id^  ju  SEifd^e  ^  bei  einem  §errn 
9iameng  ©d^mibt,  einem  SSetter  meiner*  Sirtin.    §err  ©c^mibt 


r 
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ift  3)oItor  *  ber  5p]^iIofo^)l^ie  unb  ^rofcffor  an  *  ber  Unitoerfitdt. 
3)ic  Oefettfd^aft  beftanb  au^  lautcr  35o!torcn,  ^Profcfforcn  unb 
©tubcnten.  Man  rebcte  •  bid  toon  S3u^crn  unb  ©tubicn,  abcr 
aud^  toon  Slngelcgcnl^eitcn  bc^  ©taatc«.  3)a«  Sntetcjfc  fiir  ^o* 
litil  ^  ift  jc^t  fcl^r  Icb^aft.  SBir  Icben  nod^  im  gtiebcn,  abcr  toicl^ 
Icid^t  ift  bic  S^xt  bc«  gricben^  bcinal^c  ju  ®nbe. 

EXERCISE  13a 

L  Da§  ©ebdube  gc^ort  bem  ©taate,  nid^t  ber  ©tabt.   2.  Sine 
^Ration  befte^t  au^  einem  ©taate,  ober  aug  einer  SWeng^  ©taat_en.  '^^ 
^'     ,  ^3.  ^ennen  Sie  bie  9lamen  ber  Seute  am  2^ifc^e  bort?*"  4.  ^c^ 
/  '-  '  '^  fd^reibe  ein  )faax  ^txkn  im  5Ramen  be§  2!)oftor^.    5.  ©ie  l^at  bre 
V    '       ,        yp  Slugen  unb  bie  ©timmeber  ^Jfutter.    6.  35a^  Sntereffe  fiir  bag 
-    .  3)rama  unb  fiir  bag  ©tubiunt  beg  ©ramag  ift  je^t  fe^r  leb^aft^^^i/^ 

7.  3)er  iperr  Doftor  l^at  eine  SWenge  SSettern  9?ameng  ©d^mibt^^^^^ 
,   8.  !iDag  ift  bie  3lrj)eit  eineg  3Setterg  ^  toon  bem  qjrofeffor.   9.'  3)ag 
ift  getoif;  ber  3lnfang  beg  Snbeg.     10.  3ln  ben  Snben  beg  3i"^== 
.  *'^'     merg  fiel^t  man  Silber  aug®  bem  3^amilienleben.  ' -^  "\     o  /  \/'  .^.  ^ 

EXERCISE  13  b 

1.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?  2.  That  is  the  son  of 
a  neighbor.  3.  The  neighbors  are  very  friendly.  4.  The 
professor  is  writing  a  book  on  ^°  the  study  of  the  drama. 
5.  Music  "  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  6.  That  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  city,  not  of  the  state.  7.  The  interests  of 
the  majority  are  always  on  the  side  of  peace.^^  8.  The 
universities  are  here  an  affair  of  the  states.  9.  The  eyes 
are  the  windows  of  the  heart.  10.  I  am  making  a  number 
of  acquaintances  among  the  students  of  the  university. 

Vocabulary 

bie  ^'ngele'genl)c^it,  w.  affair.  befte'^en  (aug),  v,  consist  (of) ; 

be  I,  prep,  {dat.)  by,  at,  at  the  prei,  bcftanb* 

house  of.  (Snbe  mx,  {gen,  -§),  end. 

bcina'^e,  adv.  almost  [by-nigh].  •  ber  SJnebe,  mx.  {gen. -ng),  peace, 

bie  S3e!a'nnt|(^aft,   w.  acquaint-  bag  Sntere'ffe,  mx.  {gen.  -g),  in- 

ance.  terest. 
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je^t,  adv.  now."  /bcr  ^adjhax,  mx,  neighbor. 
lauter,  adv.  exclusively.  bie  ^^ilofop^ie',  w.  philosophy. 

Icbcn,  V.  live.  •ber  ^rofe'ffor,  mx.  p-ofessor, 
lebl^aft,  arfy.  live-ly.  reben,  v.  talk ;  pret.  vebete. 

tnac^n,  t?.  make.  bie  Uniberfitd't,  w.  university. 

mein,  pron.  (poss.)  my.  r  bcr  SSetter,  mx.  cousin. 

Notes.  — i  Hon  2^ag  }tt  2^ag  ;  in  this  phrase  the  c  of  the  dat.  is  gen- 
erally omitted.  — 2  ^^  ^ifc^e^  ai  table;  i.  e.  in  this  case,  at  supper.  — 
8  Ittetnet  9Birttlt,  of  my  landlady ;  mein  is  declined  in  the  singular  like 
cin.  —  *  ^oftor ;  see  Ex.  4,  n.  6.  —  *  an;  observe  the  preposition  ; 
one  is  a  professor  a  n  etncr  Untocrjitat,  but  a  student  a  u  f  cincr  UntDcr* 
fi|at.  —  6  man  tcbctc  iiiel,  they  talked  much..  9Jebcn  inflects  like  tt)0^= 
ncn  in  the  preterit,  except  that  it  has  a  connecting-vowel  e.  —  "^  fur 
^Olitt!^  IN  politics.  —  8  ^ttttt§ ;  or  one  might  say  :  33on  eincm  35etter 
bc8  $rofcffor8.  It  is  better  to  avoid  two  genitives  (cinc8  SBetterS  be« 
?Ji:ofeffor«).  See  §  247,  3.  —  •  an^,  from,  i.  e.  pertaining  to.  — 10  on, 
iiber,  with  ace.  —  ^^  Use  the  generic  article. 

EXERCISE   14 
Colloquy  :  Nouns  of  the  Mixed  Declension 

1 

3ft  §crr  Doftor  ©d^mibt  ju  §aufc  ? 

Sa  iDol^l ;  abcr  er  licgt  nod^  im  Settc.     SBag  tDiinfd^en  ©ie  ? 

3ci^  fomme  iDcgcn  cine^  2lugcnleibcn5.^ 

SKber  mein  SBater  ift  fein  2lrjt ;  er  l^at  nid^t^  mit  3lugenlranfs 
l^eiten  ju  turi.^ 

SBirflic^?  @r  ^at  boc^  ben  %M  2)oftor. 

SRid^tig,  aber  er  ift  Doftor  ber  5p^iIofoj)^ie. 

§at  er  toietteid^t  einen  Sruber  ober  einen  9iamen§t)etter "  in  ber 
Stabt? 

3a,  freilid^ ;  id^  fenne  einen  3lrjt  9iameng  ©d^mibt.  6r  ift 
ein  Setter  beg  SSaterg. 

2 

Is  this  the  residence  of  Professor  *  Sclimidt  ? 
Yes,  but  lie  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  away  on  business  ^  of 
state. 

You  are  perhaps  the  professor's  son  ? 
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Yes ;  do  yoa  wish  something  from  father  ?  •  Yoa  are  a 

student,  I  presumed 

No,  I  come  from  the  museum ;  I  am  the  son  of  the  director. 

Perhaps  then  you  have  something  for  father. 

Correct ;  the  box  here  contains  a  quantity  ®  of  minerals 

and  fossils. 

EXERCISE  14  a 

1.  SDa^tDar  gelDi^  bie  ©timme  be§  §erjcn§.  2.  Sr  ift  tDtc® 
ein  ^inb  unb  fcnnt  bic  §erjcn  bcr  ^inber.  3.  Senncn  ®ie  ben 
§crrn  2)ircftor  beg  5iJlufeum§  ?  4.  3J{einen  ©ie  bag  Stabtmu= 
feum?  6g  gibt  jlr>ei  3Kufeen  unb  jtoet  2!)ireftoren.  5.  3)ag  finb 
Stubenten  ber  Unibetfttat.  6.  3Bunf d;en  Sie  ein  3in^^^i^  «^it 
einem^°  35ette  ober  mit  jtoei  93etten?  7.  §ier  lebt  ber  ©tubent 
nid^t  unter  ben  2lugen  beg  ^Profefforg.  8.  2)er  griebe  ift  immer 
ein  ©liidE  fiir  bie  9tationen  ber  2Belt.  9.  gtoei  3^"^"^^^  i>^^ 
3Kufeumg  ent^olten  SRineralien  unb  goffilien.  10.  35er  ^dften 
ge^brt  in^^  bie  SBo^nung  beg  35ireftorg. 

EXERCISE  14  b 

1.  I  wish  a  room  with  two  windows  and  two  beds.  2.  We 
have  two  castles  and  two  museums  in  the  city.  3.  Phy- 
sicians are  always  doctors,  but  doctors  are  not  always  phy- 
sicians.    4.  The  windows  are  too  large,  the  beds  too  short. 

5.  That  is  the  affair  of  a  workingman,  not  of  a  student. 

6.  Yonder  is  the  residence  of  the  director.  7.  I  am  going 
home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  my  mother.  8.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  minerals  and  fossils  ?  9.  It  is  a  time  of 
suffering  among  the  workingmen.     10.  The  children  are 


cousms. 


Vocabulary 


^ber    Hrjt,    s.*    (pi.    H),  physi-      fort,  ac?y.  away. 

clan.  bog  goffi'I,  mx.  (pL  Atxi),  fossil, 

bag  SBett,  wia:.  bed.  freilic^,  adv.  to  be  sure, 

bieg,  pron.  (dem.)  this.  bag  ®efd)Sft,  s.*  business. 

J  ber  5)ire'ftor,  mx.  director.  fein,  pron.  adj.  no,  not  a,  none. 

ent^a'Iten,  v.  contain ;  ent^dlt,      bie  l^ranf^eit,   w,  sickness,  dis- 
contaius  [-hold]. 
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ha^  Seibcn,  ».'  suffering,  trouble  tun,  v,  do. 

[loathe].  -^ber  ZM,  s,^  title. 

ba^    SDiinera'I,    mx,    {pL    =ien),  wcgen,  prep,  (gen.)  on  account 

mineral.  of. 

ba§  9Kufc'um,  mar.  (pi.  sen),  mw-  hjirflicft,  a//«.  really. 

seum.  bie  3Ko^nung,  «;.  dwelling,  resi- 

ncln,  adv.  no  [none].  dence. 

nic^t^,  pron.  nothing.  wiinfc^n,  v.  wish. 
ri^tig,  adj.  right,  correct. 

Notes.  —  i  $(itgettletbeni3,  eye-trouble,  trouble  with  (my)  eyes. — 
^  gn  tltn^  to  do.  A  dependent  infinitive  usually  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  ;  see  §  187.  —  ^  9tcmtn^t>ttttt,  namesake,  in  the  sense  of 
*  one  having  the  same  name.'  —  *  of  Professor,  be«  $errn  ^rofcffor. — 
^  on  business  of  state,  in  ©efd^ciften  bed  ^toated,  or  in  @taatdgefd|aften. 
—  ^  from  father,  Dom  $ater  (Ex.  4,  n.  5).  —  "^  are  a  student,  I  presume, 
ftnb  iDO^l  Stubent  — 8  a  quantity  of,  eine  iWcnge  (without  prep.).— 
»  mic,  like.  — 10  etnem ;  here  =  one ;  see  §  116,  3.  —  "  ge^rt  itt,  be- 
longs in^  The  box  is  not  in  place ;  so  the  ace.  tells  whither  it  must 
be  taken  to  be  where  it  '  belongs.' 

Declension  of  Proper  Names 

99.  Names  of  Persons.  Names  of  persons  have,  in 
general,  no  inflection  except  in  the  genitive  singular; 
in  all  other  cases  the  form  remains  the  same,  the  article 
being  used,  if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clearness ;  e.  g. 
ic^  lefe  (ben)  ©driller,  1  am  reading  Schiller  ;  im  Sanbe  ber 
SRojart  unb  ber  SBagner,  in  the  land  of  the  Mozarts  and 
the  Wagners. 

1.  The  genitive  singular  has  the  ending  ^  —  the  rule  ap- 
plies to  feminine  as  well  as  to  masculine  names  —  unless  the 
name  ends  in  an  ^-sound,  when  an  apostrophe  is  commonly 
used ;  e.  g.  Sd^ittcr^  2BerIe,  or  bie  SBerfe  ©c^iHerg,  Schiller's 
works,  the  works  of  Schiller  ;  3Karie^  (SItcrn,  Mari£s  ^parents; 
D^)i$*  ©cbid^tc,  Opitz^s  poems.  The  ending  cn^,  as  in  ^Jfa* 
ricng  6ltcm,  Dj)i^eng  (Sebid^tc,  is  going  out  of  fashion,  tho 
still  often  used. 

a.  But  the  ending  g  is  omitted  if  the  name  is  preceded 
by  an  article  or  pronoun  in  the  genitive  (an  intervening  ad- 
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jective  or  noun  makes  no  difference)  and  is  not  followed  by 
the  noun  on  which  the  genitive  depends ;  e.  g.  bic  35}erfc 
eineg  ©emitter,  be§  2)ici^tcr§  ©driller,  be§  jungen  ©driller,  meine^ 
geliebten  Schiller,  the  tvorks  of  a  Schiller,  of  the  poet  Schiller, 
of  the  youthful  Schiller,  of  my  beloved  Schiller ;  but  be^ 
jungen  Sd^itterS  SBerfc,  the  young  Schiller^s  works, 

100.  Names  of  Places.  Names  of  towns  and  coun- 
tries are  mostly  neuter  nouns,  used  without  the  article 
unless  an  adjective  precedes.  They  have  no  inflection 
except  an  ^  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  the  use  of  this 
follows  the  rule  given  above  for  names  of  persons;  e.  g. 
bie  9Rauern  SRom^,  the  walls  of  Rome-;  but  bie  SRauern  be§ 
alteu  SRom,  ber  ©tabt  3Join,  the  walls  of  ancient  Borne,  of 
the  city  of  Rome, 

1.  If  the  name  ends  in  an  5-sound  the  genitive  is  best 
replaced  by  toon  with  the  dative,  unless  one  prefers  an  ad- 
jective construction ;  e.  g.  bie  ©tra^en  bon  %(xx\^,  or  bie  ^a= 
tifer  ©tra^en,  the  streets  of  Paris, 

2.  But  some  names  of  countries,  provinces,  mountain 
districts,  etc.,  and  all  names  of  rivers,  are  regularly  used 
with  the  article.  Such  names,  if  masculine  or  neuter,  often 
retain  the  §  of  the  genitive  even  after  the  article ;  e.  g.  ber 
®ij)fel  be§  ©rodfen^,  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  ;  bie  Ufer  be^ 
Sll^ein^,  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine.  Feminine  names  of  coun- 
tries are,  of  course,  without  inflection ;  e.  g.  bie  Serge  ber 
©C^lr>ei},  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 

EXERCISE    15 
Reading  Lesson  :  Proper  Nouns 

3d^  tDar  neulid^  im  Sweater  bei  einer  aSorfteHung  toon  ©d^itter^ 
„9Bil^elm  SCett."  ©in  ©d^au^ieler  5Ramen^  SRutter  fj)ielte  bie 
3loIIe  be^  2^ett,  ein  grdulein  93raun  bie  SloUe  ber  Serta.  35ie 
SSorfteHung  toar  fel^r  gut,  befonber^  ber  2l^)felfd^u§  %^Vi%  unb  ber 
Xob  ©e^lerg.     9lur  toar  bie  £iebe§fcene^  jtDtf d^en  Serta  unb 
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Slubenj  ettDag  fait,  bcnn*  Serial  Stimme  \t>ax  unangcnel^m. 
3n  ©eutfd^lanb,  bcm  2anbc  bcr  SBagncr  unb  bet  Scct^otocn,  Wax 
bic  3KufiI  naturlid^  md)  gut.  S^  I^f^  i^^t  Sd^ittcr^  SBerfc ;  er 
if*  9^0^,  aber  cr  ^at  nid^t  bie  ^raft  einc^  Sl^alegjjcarc."  ^n  cin 
^)aar  St^agcn  mad^e  *  td^  cine  Sleife  uber  *  SBeimar  nad^  £ei})jig  ^ 
unb  Dre§ben.  SBeimar  Wax  bor  ^unbett  3al;ren  "^  ber  SBo^nott 
bet  3)id^tet  ©oetl^e  unb  ©d^illet.  @g  Uegt  an  ber  glm,  einem 
5RebenfIuffe  ber  ©aale. 

EXERCISE  15a 
1.  I  am  reading  Schiller's  dramas.  2.  I  have  also  the 
works  of  Goethe.  3.  Germany  is  a  land  of  music.  4.  The 
journey  from  Gottingen  to "  Weimar  is  not  very  interesting. 
5.  This  evening  there  is  ®  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet,  6.  An  actress  from  Dresden  plays  the  part  of 
OpheHa.^°  7.  Weimar  is  interesting  on  acount  of  the  poets 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  8.  The  park  of  Weimar  belongs 
among ^^  the  works  of  Goethe.  9.  There  is®  a  Life  of 
Schiller  by "  Thomas  Carlyle.  10.  Werther^s  Sufferings  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  ^^  Goethe. 

Vocabulary 

*^ber  Slpfel,  s.^  (pL  H),  apple.  ^^  ber  ©^oufpieler,  s.»  actor. 

benn,  conj,  adv.  for,  then.  •^  ber  ©cl)u^,  «.*  {pi.  @d)uffe),  shot. 

^eutfc^Ionb,  Germany.  fpielen,  v.  play ;  pret.  fpicltc. 

«-bcr  3)i4ter,  s,^  poet.  ba^  ^^ea'ter,  «.'  theater. 

fait,  adj.  cold.  ^ber  'Zob,  «.*  (nopl.)y  death. 

bic  ^'oft,  s.^  (pi.  a),  strength,      u'na^ngenel^m,  adj.  unpleasant. 

force  [craft].  bor,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  before 

lefen,  v.  read.  [fore]. 

bie  Siebe,  w.  love.  bie  SSo'rfteHung,  w.  performance, 
i^ber  9f?ebenfhift,  s.*  (pi.   ^fliiffe),      ba§  2Ber!,  s.«  work. 

tributary.  •<  ber  SBo^nort,  ».*  abode,  dwelling- 

bie  SHeife,  w.  journey  [rise].  place. 

bie  SRoHe,  w.  role,  part.  5n)ifd}en,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  be- 

hk  Scene,  w.  scene.  tween. 

Notes.  —  ^  Stebci^fceue  ;   pronounce  'ge'ne.    A  feminine  nomi  in 
composition  sometimes  takes  the  ending  9,  thus  constituting  an  excep- 
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tion  to  §  77, 1.  — 2  ^01111  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  means /or,  else- 
where then.  On  the  order  see  §  87,  3.-8  @^||feiS|ieare ;  pronounce 
as  in  English.  —  ^  maf^e  tdft^  I  shaU  make,  I  am  going  to  make;  the 
pres.  tense  denoting  here  a  present  purpose.  —  *  fiber,  by  way  of.  — 
*  Set|isig,  Leipsic.  But  some  prefer  to  use  in  English  the  German 
form  Leipzig.  Other  names  of  cities  which  have  an  English  name 
differing  from  the  German  are  SBicn,  Vienna;  SSiund^en,  Munich; 
^o(n,  Cologne ;  @euf ,  Geneva.  In  most  cases  the  form  of  the  name  is 
the  same  in  both  languages.  —  "^  ttot  l^nnbett  Sa^rett,  a  hundred  years 
a>go ;  lit.  before  a  hundred  years.  —  ^  to,  nad) ;  see  Ex.  6,  n.  7.  — 
•there  is,  c«  gibt  (or  gibt  e«,  §  87).  — ^of  Ophelia,  hex  Op^tlia.— 
"  among,  untcr  with  ace.  —  ^2  ^y,  uon. 


THE  ADJECTIVE 
INFLECTION 

101.  Inflected  and  Uninflected  Adjectives.  The  adjec- 
tive is  inflected  only  when  it  qualifies  a  following  noun, 
expressed  or  understood,  or  is  itself  used  substantively ; 
if  used  alone  in  the  predicate,  or  after  its  noun,  or  ad- 
verbially, it  is  uninflected.  Thus :  ein  pbjdje^  9JMbdjen, 
a  pretty  girl;  but  ba^  9Rabd^en  ift  l)ubfc^,  the  girl  is  pretty; 
nennt  fic^  pbfd),  calls  herself  pretty ;  tragt  fid)  l)ixb](i),  car- 
ries herself  prettily.  So  also,  poetically,  as  in  English, 
ein  9Kabd)en  t)u6jd^  unb  jung,  a  maiden  fair  and  young. 

1.  When  inflected,  the  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun, 
unless  it  is  itself  used  as  a  noun,  in  gender,  number  and 
case. 

2.  Almost  any  adjective  can  be  used  in  its  uninflected 
form  as  an  adverb. 

3.  Participles  when  used  as  adjectives  have  the  inflec- 
tion of  adjectives. 

102.  Strong  and  Weak  Inflection.  Adjectives  are  in- 
flected in  two  different  ways,  according  as  they  are  or 
are  not  preceded  by  an  article  or  pronoun  having  a  dis- 
tinctive ending.     The  inflection  used  when  such  a  word 
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precedes  is  called 'weak';  the  inflection  used  when  no 
such  word  precedes  is  called  'strong.' 

1.  The  terms  'strong'  and  'weak'  do  not  mean,  as  in  the 
case  of  nouns,  that  some  adjectives  are  declined  in  one  way, 
and  others  in  another,  but  that  any  adjective,  in  any  partic- 
ular case,  takes  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  endings,  accord- 
ing to  what  goes  before.  The  use  of  the  weak  inflection  is 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  grammatical  distinc- 
tions. Thus  in  ba^  neue  §auS,  the  new  house,  ba$  shows  the 
gender ;  hence  the  adjective  does  not  need  to  show  it  and 
becomes  weak.  But  in  ein  neue^  §au§,  a  new  house,  ein  is 
not  a  distinctive  form,  since  of  itself  it  is  either  masculine 
or  neuter ;  hence  the  adjective  is  given  the  strong,  or  dis- 
tinctive ending. 

103.  The  Endings.     The  endings  are  as  follows : 


STRONG 

WEAK 

f 

Mas. 

Sing. 
Fern. 

Neu. 

Plur. 
M.  F.  N. 

Mas. 

Sing. 

Fern.      Neu. 

Flur. 
M.F.N. 

N. 

er 

e 

'  e« 

e 

e 

e        e 

en 

G. 

e$ 

er 

eg 

er 

en 

en       en 

en 

D. 

em 

er 

em 

en 

en 

en       en 

en 

A. 

en 

e 

eg 

e 

en 

e        e 

en 

1.  Observe  that  in  four  cases,  namely,  the  nominative 
and  accusative  singular  feminine,  the  accusative  singular 
masculine  and  the  dative  plural,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak  inflection. 

2.  Before  the  e  of  the  endings  a  final  e  of  the  stem  is 
dropped ;  as  in  ein  tDeifer  3Wann,  from  tijeife,  wise.  Words 
in  unaccented  el,  en,  er,  generally  drop  the  e  of  the  stem ; 
e.  g.  ein  ebleg  §erj,  from  ebel,  noble  ;  ein  offneg  ?5enfter,  from 
offen,  open;  ein  l^eit(e)ret  2:ag,  from  l^eiter,  bright, 

104.  Use  of  the  Strong  Endings.  An  adjective  has 
strong  inflection  if  no  distinctive  form  of  an  article  or 
pronominal  modifier  precedes ;  e.  g.  guter  SBein  ift  teuer, 
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good  wine  is  dear ;  mit  fro^em  ^erjen,  with  happy  heart  ; 
jmei  frot)e  |)er3en,  two  happy  hearts;  ein  frof)e^  |)erj,  a 
happy  heart;  tiXOd^  ®ute^,  something  good. 

a.  But  in  the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 
it  is  now  customary  to  use  weak  inflection,  even  tho  no 
article  or  pronominal  modifier  precedes,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  ending  c^  ;  e.^.  fei  frol^cn  3Rutc5,  be  ofgood^ 
cheer.  Observe,  however,  that  strong  inflection  also  occurs 
in  this  case. 

1.  A '  distinctive  form '  is  one  that  sufficiently  shows  gen- 
der, number  or  case.  The  forms  of  bcr  are  all  distinctive  and 
hence  always  followed  by  weak  inflection.  The  forms  of 
ein  and  its  negative  lein  are  all  distinctive  except  three, 
namely,  the  nominative  singular  masculine  and  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  singular  neuter.  In  these  three  ca^esy 
then,  ein  and  lein  are  followed  by  strong  inflection. 

a.  What  is  true  of  ein  and  fein  is  also  true  of  the  six 
possessives  mein,  bein,  fein,  unfer,  eucr,  i^r  (and  g^r),  all  of 
which  are  inflected  like  ein  in  the  singular;  hence  mcin 
lieber  (never  meiner  liebe)  greunb,  my  dear  friend;  ^f)x  mm^ 
(never  "^f^xt^  ncue)  ipau§,  yoicr  new  house. 

2.  The  other  '  pronominal  modifiers '  which  affect  the  in- 
flection of  a  following  adjective  are  the  so-called  indefinite 
pronominals  (§  146 ff.),  such  as  all,  all;  mand^,  many; 
fold^,  sicch ;   toiel,  much ;   ttjenig,  little.     These  words   are 

,  generally  inflected  like  any  adjective,  but  have  the  pecul- 

•  iarity  that  they  may  drop  the  inflectional  ending.     When 

this  happens  the  following  adjective  is  strong,  otherwise  it 

is  weak ;  e.  g.  mand^cr  gute  (or  mani)  guter)  9Jlann,  many  a 

good  man. 

a.  After  a  neuter  pronominal  an  adjective  not  followed 
by  a  noun  is  itself  treated  as  a  substantive  and  written  with 
a  capital ;  e.  g.  ttVoa^  ©ute§,  something  good ;  nid^tg  3teuc^, 
nothing  new. 

b.  After  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  several 
pronominals  usage  varies,  the  preference  being  on  the  whole 
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for  strong  inflection ;  e.  g.  biele  gute  (or  guten)  SKcinner, 
many  good  men  (see  §  288,  3  a), 

3.  The  personal  pronouns  are  followed  by  strong  inflec- 
tion in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  e.  g.  bu 
gliitfUd^et  9Jlann,  you  happy  man;  bid^  artncg  ^inb,  thee  poor 
child, 

105.  Examples. 

1.  The  adjective  not  preceded  by  an  article  or  pronoun : 
(Sutet  So^)f,  good  head ;  gutc  Seele,  good  soul;  9utc^  §erj, 
good  heart, 

^  Singular 

Nom.  .     guter  So^)f         gute  ©ccle        gute^  §erj 

Dat.         gutem  So})fe       guter  Sceic       gutcm  §crjen 
Ace.        guten  Koj)f         gute  Seele        gute^  §crj 

jPZwraZ 

Nom.  gutc  Koj)fe  gute  Scelcn  gutc  §ctjcn 

Gen.  guter  Jl5j)fe  guter  ©eelen  guter  §erjen 

Dat.  guten  ^oj)fen  guten  ©ee(en  guten  ^erjen 

Ace.  gute  K5^)fe  gute  ©eelen  gute  §erjen 

2.  The  adjective  preceded  by  an  uninflected  form  of  ein, 
fein,  mein,  bein,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  i^r. 

Singular 

Mas.  Neut. 

Nom.        ein  guter  ^oJ)f  ein  guteg  §erj 

Ace.  ein  guteg  §erj 

All  the  other  forms  are  weak.  For  a  complete  paradigm  of  an  ad- 
jective after  one  of  these  eight  words  see  §  107,  2. 

EXERCISE    16 
Reading  Lesson  :  Strong  Adjectives 

9Rein  lieber  ^reunb  !  ^  gd^  bin  je^t  auf  lurje  S^xt  ^  in  Seijjjig. 
^d)  f}aU  ein  f leineg  freunblid^e^ '  giwimer  mit  guter  Sebienung 
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ju  bittigem  ^Preife.  Der  ^au^hntt  ift  ein  intercffanter  alter  §err 
mit  tDci^em  35att  unb  iDci^en  *  §aaren.  9Sor  3^^^^^  *  ^^if  ^^^ 
teid^,  aber  ie|t  l^at  cr  nur  ein  Keine^  SBermogen.  ©eine  ^rau  ift 
tot,  unb  bie  ©tii^e  feine^  2llterg  ift  feine  2^oci^ter,  ein  liebeng= 
tDiirbige^  3Kabc^en  toon  feltner  ©d^on^eit.  SBater  unb  ^^od^ter 
nel^men  ein  freunblid^e^  gnterejfe  an  meinen  ©tubien ;  fie  toer? 
beffern  mein  fd^Ied^te^  3)eutfci^  unb  erjcil^len  mit  atterlei  3»^ters 
effanteg  •  toon  bet  ©tabt. 


EXERCISE  16a 

1.  ©r  ift  ein  fel^r  reic^er  3Kann.  2.  3ft  bag  aber^  ein  fd^dnf^ 
SKdbd^en !  3.  '$6)  l^abe  ein  nmt^  ^au^.  4.  ^d^  gel^e  in  lurjer 
3eit  nad^  §aufe.  5.  SBir  finb  alte  greunbe.  6.  ©inb  ©ie  ein 
^reunb  toon  feftnen  Siid^em  ?  7.  ^tnmn  ©ie  einen  guten  3lrjt  in 
ber  ©tabt?  8,  3)ie  ©ad^e  l^at  eine  gute  unb  eine  fd^Ied^te  ©eite. 
9.  ^tt)A^langfi_^afyctJ^o\)nt  id)  nun  in  Deutfd^lanb.  10.  2lr= 
meg'linb!  bu  ^aft  ^olfo  feine  3Ktttter?  11.  ®ute  ^^jfel  finb 
je^t  fel^r  teuer.  12.  g^iir  einen  jungen  Snaben  fd^reiben  ©ie  fe^r 
intereffante  Sriefe. 

EXERCISE  16  b 
1.  Poor  man!  that  comes  of®  bad  company.  2.  Dear 
old  city  I  Mother  of  great  men  and  fair  •  women  I  3.  It  is 
a  very  good  book.  4.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  no  great 
poet.  5.  The  house  is  small,  but  it  has  two  good  large 
rooms.  6.  Bad  newspapers  are  nothing  rare.  7.  He 
writes  with  great  power.  8.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  9.  We  are  good  friends.  10.  This  is  Herr  MtlUer, 
my  old  teacher.  11.  The  book  contains  much  (that  is) 
good,  but  also  all  sorts  of  bad  (things).  12.  Great  heart  1 
Beautiful  victory  over  ^^  long  suffering  I 

Vocabulary 

alt,  adj.  old.  3)eutfc^,"  (indecL)  German. 

ba§  filter,  s.^  (no  pi.)  old  age.  er^a^len,  v.  relate,  tell  (-tell), 

bcr  SBart,  s.*  (pi.  'd),  beard.  bag  ^aar,  s.*  hair. 

bie  SBebienung,  w.  service.  !(ein,  adj,  small, 

biflig,  adj.  cheap,  moderate.  licb,  adj.  dear  [lief]. 


^' 
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lic'bcn^iou^rbig,  adj,  lovely  [love-     fein,  pass,  his. 

worthy].  feltcn,  adj.  rare  [seldom], 

nel^men,  v,  take.  bic  ©tiige,  «?.  prop,  support, 

ber  ^rci§,  s.*  price,  tot,  a</; .  dead. 

reid^,  adj,  rich.  toerbeffern,  y.  correct  [-better]. 

fd^Icd^t,  ady.  bad.  ba§  SSermogcn,  s.^  property, 

bie  ©d^on^eit,  w.  beauty.  toeij,  a<(/'.  white. 

Notes.  —  ^  It  is  customary  to  use  an  exclamation-point  after  the 
formal  address  in  a  letter.  —  *-*  auf  fur^e  ^txi,  for  a  short  time — look- 
ing ahead.  —  «  frettnbUf^e^,  pleasant,  cozy,  as  applied  to  a  room.  Ob- 
serve that  two  adjectives  occurring  together  have  the  same  inflection  ; 
i.  e.  the  first  does  not  weaken  the  second.  —  ^  metlett  ^aareu ;  ^  the 
hair '  of  the  head  is  either  ba«  $aar  or  bic  ©aarc.  It  is  here  used  as  a 
plural,  whence  the  repetition  of  tuct^.  But  one  might  also  write  mit 
toeigem  Sart  unb  $aar(c).  — *  Sor  Sal^ren,  years  ago.  —  ^  atterlei 
^ntereffattteiS,  all  sorts  of  interesting  (things).  —  ^  gjj  ^a§  aicr,  but 
isn't  that.  — »  of,  t)on. — •  fair,  fd^on.  —  ^^  over,  iibcr  with  ace.  —  "  The 
noun  2)cutfd|,  meaning  the  German  language,  is  indeclinable,  but  the 
adjective  bcutfd|  is  declined  like  any  other  adjective. 

EXERCISE   17 
Colloquy  :  Strong  Adjectives 


&viUn^  SKorgcn.     Sd^one^  SBettcr  l^eutc,  nid^t  toal^r? 

®§  ift  ein  j^rdd^tigcr  ^^ag.  SBa^  fagcn  ®ic  ju  eincm  ©J^ajier* 
gang? 

Sin  gutcr  ©cbanle  ;  id^  l^abc  fonft  nid^t^  SBtd^tigcg  ju  iun, 

3tm,  h)a^  gibt'g  ^  9lcuc^  ?  ®ie  finb  offcnbar  in  frol^er  ©tim= 
mung. 

3a,  bag  bin  id^,  unb  id^  l^abc  gutcn  ®runb ;  mein  alter  greunb 
9Jla£  fommt  l^eutc  nad^  bcr  ©tabt. 

3)ag  ift  freilid^  einc  gro^e  grcube  fur  Sic. 

5Rid^t  iDa^r  ?    Qx  ift  ein  }3rad^tiger  Jlerl. 

2 

Where  are  you  living '  now  ?     Have  you  a  good  room  ? 
Not  a  *  very  good  one.     I  am  living  ^  at  No.  2  Konig- 
(Straese,® 
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I  think  I  know  ^  the  house ;  it  is  an  old,  low  building, 
isn't  it? 

Well,®  it  is  not  a*  royal  palace,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
rooms  are  cheap. 

Do  you  have  good  fare  ?     That  is  an  important  point. 

No,  the  fare  is  bad  too ;  good  coffee  is  not  to  be  had.^° 

Poor  fellow  1     That  is  a  miserable  life. ,  . 

-^ 
EXERCISE  17g^.  \>. 

1.  Sin  gutcg  Sud^  ift  immer  cin/  toal^re  greube.  2.  3)ott 
lommcn  gri|  unb  fcin  f(einer  SSetter;  —  ein  j^iibfc^c^  %Ciax,  nid^t 
n>a^r?  3.  aBir  l^aben  fd^on  jtDci  S^age  fc^lec^teg  SBetter. 
4.  ajort  memem  g^cnfter  fiel^t  man  cin  alteg  ©d^lof;  mit  jjrcid^tigen 
3:iirmen.  5.  ®r  \oax  getDif;  gro^  al«  SWenfd^,  abet  Icin  grower 
©d^riftfteller.  6.  35a  tDol^nt  ein  getoiffer  §err  TOiittcr,  ein  rei= 
d&er  Saufmann.  7.  3^if^^^  ^^^  ©tabt  unb  bent  (Sebirge  liegen 
fd^one  2:aler  unb  grof;e  bunfle  SBdlber.  8.  3iod^  immer  reben 
©ie  toon  beutfd^er  ^Politif !  ^ommen  iDir  nun  ju  etwag  9ieuem  ! 
9.  ©el^r  gem,  mein  guter  greunb,  aber  toiffen  ©ie  benn  etn^ag 
Sleueg?  10.  3)a«  ift  ju  teuer;  fo  ettoa^^^  ift  nid^t  fiir  arme 
Seute. 

EXERCISE   17b 

1.  It  is  a  beautiful  evening.  2.  Here  is  a  new  book ;  it 
contains  all  sorts  of  good  ideas.  3.  Wretched  fellow  I  He 
is  always  in  the  society  of  low  people.  4.  What  you  say 
gives  me  ^^  great  pleasure.  5.  That  was  a  long  walk  for 
such  a  ^^  little  child.  6.  That  is  no  great  piece-of-luck  ^* 
for  us.  7.  I  go  in  (a)^^  short  time,  perhaps  to-morrow. 
8.  We  are  having  very  cold  weather.  9.  They  have  two 
lovely  daughters.  10.  You  write  very  good  German. 
11.  I  go  with  happy  heart.  12.  At  Frau  Mtiller's"  one 
has  good  society,  but  bad  coffee. 

Vocabulary 

benfen,  v,  think.  fro^,  adj,  happy. 

elenb,  adj,  wretched.  ber    QJebanfe,    mx,    {gen,    =n§), 

bie  Sr^eube,  w.  joy,  pleasure.  thought,  idea. 
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ber  QJrunb,  ».'  (pL  \\),  ground.  bcr  ^unft,  «.*  point, 

ber^affiee,  s,  (no  pL),  coffee,  fagen,  v,  say. 

ber  ^erl,  s.*  fellow  [churl].  fo,  adv.  so. 

toniglic^,  ad/,  royal,  kingly.  fonft,  adv.  else,  otherwise. 

bic  ^oft,  M?.  fare,  board.  ber    ©pajie'rgang,    s*    (pi,    a), 

neu,  adj,  new.  walk. 

niebrig,  adj.  low.  bie  ©timmung,  t^.  mood. 

9?umero  (indecL),  at  No.  bic  ©trafee,  «^.  street. 

offenbor,  adj.  evident  [open-].  ^^a^  ^Better,  s.^  weather. 

ber  ^aloft,  s*  (pi.  o),  palace.  to\6)\\%,  adj.  important,  weighty. 

^jrfic^tig,  adj.  splendid.  mo,  adv.  where. 

Notes.  —  ^  guteit  9)lorgett ;  the  ace.  is  used  in  greetings  such  as 
guteii  aO'Jorgen,  guten  Slbenb,  gutcn  Xag,  giitc  9^ad|t,  there  being  a  verb 
of  *  wishing '  or  » bidding '  understood.  —  2  mnig  ^Wd  ^tVit^  ?  Wfiat'8 
the  news?  gibf 8  =  glbt  c8.—«  Where  are  you  liying?  2Bo  wo^nen 
@tc?— *  Not  a,  fcin.  — ^  I  am  living  at  No.  2  Konigstrasse,  id|  wo^ne 
^ontgftrage  (or  in  bcr  ^bnigftragc)  9^umero  2. — ^  Konigstrasse,  lit.  King 
Street ;  but  names  of  streets  are  best  transferred,  not  translated.  — 
^  I  think  I  know,  \6)  bcnfc,  td|  fenuc.  — »  Well,  nun,  not  ido^I.— •  it  is 
not  a  ...  to  be  sure,  c«  ifl  frcitid^  fein.  — 1°  not  to  be  had,  nid^t  ju 
^abcns  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  haToe^  not  for  having.  —  ^  fo  etttiad,  such  a  thing.  — 
12  me ;  i.  e.  to  me,  mir.  —  ^^  such  a,  fo  ein.  —  ^*  piece-of-luck,  ®(il(f.^r 
1*  (a) ;  the  indef .  art.  is  not  needed  in  German.  —  i^  ^t  Frau  Miiller's, 
bel  grau  3WiiUer. 

106.  Use  of  the  Weak  Endings.  An  adjective  has 
weak  inflection  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  distinctive 
form  of  an  article  or  pronoun;  e.  g.  ber  alte  9Rann,  the  old 
man ;  jene§  neue  ^au^,  that  new  house ;  an  jebem  fd)6nen 
S^age,  on  every  fine  day ;  meine  licben  greunbe,  my  dear 
friends, 

1.  The  words  ber,  bte^,  jen-,  *  jeb-  and  jegltci^-  are  always 
followed  by  weak  inflection. 

2.  The  words  ein,  fein,  mein,  bein,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  tl^r 
(and  ^j^r)  are  followed  by  weak  inflection  except  in  the 
nominative  singular  masculine  and  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative singular  neuter. 


*  The  hyphen  means  that  these  words  do  not  occur  in  the  stem-form, 
but  always  have  an  inflectional  ending. 
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3.  The  indefinite  pronominals  all,  mani),  fold^,  etc.  are 
followed  by  weak  inflection  if  they  have  a  distinctive  end- 
ing.    But  see  §  104,  2,  b. 

4.  The  personal  pronouns  are  followed  by  weak  inflec- 
tion except  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  e.  g. 
tt)tr  armen  Seutc,  we  poor  people. 

107.  Examples  of  Weak  Inflection. 

1.  After  bcr,  bie^,  jen-,  jeb-,  or  jeglid^ : 

Singular 

N.  ber  Qutc  So})f  bie  gute  ©cele  bag  gute  §crj 

G.  be§  gutcn  So^)feg  bcr  guten  Seele  bc^  guten  §crjcng 

D.  bem  gutcn  So^)fe  ber  gutcn  ©eele  bem  gutcn  §erjcn 

A.  ben  guten  Ko^)f  bie  gute  ©eele  bag  gate  §etj 

Flural 

N.  bie  guten  S5j)fe,  ©eelen,  §erjen 

G.i  ber  guten  Soj)fe,  ©eelen,  §erjen 

D.  ben  guten  Soj)fen,  Seelen,  ^erjen 

A.  bie  guten  Soj)fe,  See(en,  §erjen 

2.  After  etn,  f etn,  or  a  possessive : 

N.  [fein  guter  Ko^)f]  leine  gute  ©eele  [fein  guteg  §erj] 

G.  f eineg  guten  Koj)f eg  f einer  guten  ©eele  f eineg  guten  §erjeng 

D.  feinem  guten  ^oj)fe  f einet  guten  ©eele  feinem  guten  §er}en 

A.  leinen  guten  ^oj)f  leine  gute  ©eele  [fein  guteg  §erj] 

Flural 

N.  feine  guten  ^5j)fe,  ©eelen,  §er}en 

G.  fetner  guten  ^5j)fe,  ©eelen,  §erjen 

D.  feinen  guten  ^5^)fen,  ©eelen,  §er}en 

A.  feine  guten  Koj)fe,  ©eelen,  §erjen 

108.  The  Adjective  used  Substantively.      Adjectives 
are  often  used  substantively,  and  when  so  used  they 
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have  the  capital  initial  of  a  noun,  but  the  inflection  of 
an  adjective ;  as  ber  SUte,  the  old  man ;  bie  Sllte,  the  old 
woman;  bie  Sllten,  the  old  people ;  ba^  3(Ite,  the  old^  that 
which  is  old, 

1.  As  the  examples  indicate,  the  masculine  and  feminine 
singular  and  the  plural  of  a  substantive  adjective  designate 
persons.  The  neuter  singular  generally  denotes  the  quality 
abstractly,  and  has  to  be  translated  in  different  ways ;  e.  g. 
er  Uebt  ba^  ©d^one,  he  loves  the  beautiful  (bie  ©d^one  would 
mean  the  beautiful  woman,  bie  ©cl^5nen,  the  fair  sex);  ba^ 
Sud^  ent^dlt  2llte^  unb  SReue^,  the  book  contains  old  (matter) 
and  new ;  er  l)at  ©ro^e^  fletan,  he  has  done  great  {things); 
er  l^at  mir  ein  Seib^  getan,  he  has  done  me  a  grievous  (turn), 

109.  Irregular  and  Defective  Inflection.  The  most 
important  cases  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  stem  of  the  adjective  l^od^,  high,  changes  to  l^ol^  in 
all  inflected  forms ;  e.  g.  ein  ^ol^er  Saurn,  a  high  tree, 

2,  Adjectives  in  er  from  names  of  towns  are  indeclin- 
able ;  e.  g.  ber  Kolner  2)om,  the  Cologne  cathedral. 

-  3.  ®anj,  allj  and  l^alb,  half,  when  not  preceded  by  the 
article  are  uninflected  before  neuter  names  of  places ;  e.  g. 
ganj  ©nglanb  freute  fid^,  all  England  rejoiced;  burd^  ^alb 
Serlin,  thru  half  of  Berlin, 

4.  Some  adjectives  are  used  only  in  the  predicate,  and 
hence  are  never  declined ;  as  bereit,  ready  ;  f einb,  hostile, 

5.  The  first  of  two  adjectives  forming  a  compound  adjec- 
tive is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  ber  beutfd^^franjofifd^e  Krieg,  the 
Franco-German  war ;  bunfelbrauneS  §ciar,  dark-brown  hair, 

110.  The  Predicate  Adjective.  A  predicate  adjective 
if  it  stands  alone  is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  mein  ©d^idtfat  ift 
fd^tper,  my  fate  is  hard;  bie  Slntoort  ift  rid^tig,  the  answer 
is  right.  But  if  an  article  precedes,  the  predicate  ad- 
jective then  becomes  an  attributive  adjective,  with  noun 
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understood,  and  is  inflected ;  e.  g.  mcin  ©d^icffal  ift  cin 
\6)mvt^f  my  fate  is  a  hard  one;  bic  SlnttDort  ift  bie  ric^tige, 
the  answer  is  the  right  one. 

1.  Further  varieties  of  predicate  adjective  are : 

a.  The  appositional  predicate,  in  apposition  with  either 
subject  or  object ;  e.  g.  troftlog  irrt  er  um^er,  he  wanders 
about  inconsolable  ;  \6)  fanb  il^n  Irani  im  93ette,  I  found  him 
sick  in  bed, 

b.  The  factitive  predicate,  denoting  the  state  to  which  an 
object  is  brought  by  the  action  of  the  verb ;  e.  g.  id^  I5nnte 
mil  tot  lad^en,  I  could  laugh  myself  dead;  er  malt  ba§  93ilb 
f d^toarj,  he  paints  the  picture  black. 

EXERCISE  18 
Reading  Lesson  :    Weak  Adjectives 


yi 


S  e  i  J)  J  i  0 ,  ben  1.^  ganuar. 


ajleine  Ueben  ©Item !  §eute  ift  ber  Slnfang  be^  neuen  gal^s 
reg,  unb  ic^  bin  immer  nod^  *  in  biefer '  interef janten  alten  ©tabt. 
Seijjjig  liegt  in  einer  h>eiten-^bene ;  in  ber  gaftjen^mgebung 
fiel^t  man  leine  Serge,  leine  l^ol^en  §ugel^35te  ©tabt  ift  be* 
riil^mt  toegen  il^rer*  gro^en  Unit^erfitdt  unb  il^reg  reid^en  §ans 
belg  ;  fie  ift  ber  eigentUd^e  3Jlittelj)unIt  be«  Suc^l^anbete  fiir  ganj 
3)eutfd^Ianb.  3)ie  Seijjjiger  2^l^eater  finb  befonber^  gut ;  beina^e 
jeben  *  2lbenb  befud^e  id^  ba^  alte  ober  ba§  neue  2:i^eater  unb  ge* 
h)inne  fo  tdglid^  an*  Kenntnig  ber  beutfd^en  ©Jjrad^e  unb  an 
einfic^t  in  bag  beutfc^e  Seben.  3d^  toiinf^e  @ud^^  ®IM^  jum 
neuen  "^Qifxt ;  moge  •  eg  ©ud^  in  feinem  ganjen  3Serlaufe  nur 
(Suteg  bringen.^®  .1    "^ 

.  .    ^-  EXERCISE  18a     ^''  '     \  v. 

"^-,1.  2)er  alte  §err  ift  fel^r  freunbUd^./  2.  35ie  gahje  gamilie 
ift  je^t  t)on  §aufe^^  auf  einer  langen  Sleife.  3.  ©el^en  ©ie  bag 
neue  §aug  mit  ben  gro^en^nftern ?  4..5Diefe^  fd^l^d^te Setter '^ 
ift  fel^r  unangene^m.  5.  ©el^en  ©ie  nur  jene' ^rid^tigen  alten 
® ciume !  6.  SQ3ag  benlen  ©ie  toon  bem  neuen  Sel^rer  ?  7.  SBer 
XotUfXii  in  jenem  n)ei^en\§aufe  am  ©nbe  ber  §ol^en  ©trafee^^? 


<y^ 
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8.  2ln  jebem  fd^^nenaibenb  gibt  e^  ein  outgg  ^JWtt  im$arte. 

9.  2)iereici^en  Seutcioer  ©tabttwgjnen^  LuJi^'^^\ 
.       tj^jpen.     10.  35er  Sleid^e  l^at  mci|fc^-bcn^^               bie  ?Jrcu=4t£i!<«A^ 

benunbScibcn  be^  airmen.     11.  ^ene^  90)9^  ®ebdubtj|t  ba«'  i^^^Jij,^^ 
.  neue  3Jlufeum.     12.  @g  gibt  ein  Sud^  mit  bem  2^itel :  liber 

"^^''^^Tar^a^re,  bag  ©c^5ne  unb  bag  ©ute.     13.  Stoifd^en  ung  Ue= 


*^-M^K^ 


gen  je^t  manier  l^ol^e  Serg  unb  mand^eg  toeite  ^ft'jvi^f^^c 

^^  C?  EXERCISE    18  b  "^'  ^^  ^'^^ 

1.  That  is  the  new  teacher.  2.  The  little  city  is  very 
lively.  3.  The  cold  weather  of  the  first  two  days  was  very 
unpleasant.  4.  Where  are  the  parents  of  the  little  fellow  ? 
5.  There  is"  a  great  difference  between  the  good^*  and 
the  bad."  6.  On  account  of  the  bad  weather  there  is  "  no 
performance.  7.  He  is  coming  to-morrow  with  the  whole 
family.  8.  This  is  a  picture  of  my  little  daughter.  9.  The 
new  drama  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  great  poet.  10.  He 
has  not  a  real  friend  in  the  whole  wide  world.  11.  He  is  a 
famous  teacher  of  the  ancient  ^®  languages.  12.  The  spirit 
of  the  ancients  lives  still  in  the  works  of  their  great  poets. 
13.  The  high  tower  belongs  to  the  royal  palace.  14.  Many 
a  bad  poet  is  famous  in  his  own  little  world. 

Vocabulary 

ber  93erg,  «.'  mountain.  ber  ^iigcl,  s,^  hill, 

bcriil^mt,  adj.  famous.  i^r,  poss,  her,  their, 

bringen,  v,  bring.  ber  Qanuar,  s  .•  January, 

bie  ©bene,  w,  plain  [even].  \t\y-,  pron.  every,  each, 

eigen,  adj,  own.  jen-,  pron.  that  [yon]. 

ei'gentUc^,  adj.  real,  actual.  \At  ^enntni^,  s.*  knowledge, 

bie  (Sinft(3^t,  w.  insight.  ntanc^,  pron.  adj.  many  (a). 
©Item,   pi.   only,   parents    [el-     ntittel,  adj.  middle. 

ders].  mSgen,  v.  may. 

erft,  adj,  first  [erst].  bie  Umge'bung,  w.  environs, 

cudft,  pron.  {dot.  ace.)  you.  ber  Unterf(3^ieb,  s.*  difference. 

gettHnnen,  v.  gain,  -win.  ber  SSerlau'f,  s.*  (pi.  fiu),  course 
ber  ^anbel,  s.  (no  pL),  trade,  [-leap]. 

commerce  [handle].  meit,  adj.  wide,  broad,  far. 
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Notes.  —  i  bctt  1.,  i.  e.  ben  erjlen  2^ag ;  in  dating  a  letter  tlie  ace.  is 
used,  tlie  name  of  the  month  following  without  a  prep.  — ^immtt  nott^, 
still  (see  Ex.  7,  n.  6).  — ^bicfer ;  bicg,  jcb-  and  jcn-are  declined  like 
an  adjective;  see  §129. — *i^rcr,  its,  lit.  Iter,  the  noun  ^<Stabt,  to 
which  it  refers,  being  fern.  —  ^  jcbCtt  W^tnh,  ace.  of  time.  —  ^an  ^enttt- 
nil?,  IN  knowledge;  note  the  prep.  —  "^d^uf^  is  the  dat.  pi.  of  bit,  the 
pronoun  of  familiar  address ;  written  with  a  capital  because  it  occurs 
in  a  letter  (§  4,  2).  —^&IM  gum  ttCttCtt  ^afltt,  happiness  for  the  new 
year  =  a  happy  new  year.  — ^  moge  e§,  may  it ;  the  verb  is  a  subjunc- 
tive expressing  a  wish.  —  ^  (ringen ;  on  its  position  see  Ex.  14,  n.  2. 
— 11  Hon  $aufe,  away  from  home.  — 12  J^ic  $0^e  ^txa^t  =  High  Street. 
— 18  there  is,  c8  ifl.  —  1*  good,  bad ;  dat.  sing.  neu.  if  it  means  goodness 
and  badness ;  dat.  plu.  if  it  means  good  and  bad  people,  —  ^  there  is, 
glbt  e8.  —  1^  ancient,  alt 

EXERCISE  19 
Colloquy  :   Weak  Adjectives 
1 
2Bie  lange  toaren  ©ie  in  ber  2llten  SBelt  ? 
Seinal^e  ein  ^ai)x ;  eg  toar  cine  Jjrdd^tige  Sleife,  befonber^  bie 
le^ten  3Jlonate. 

S3itte/  erjdf^len  ©ie  mix  baDon ;  im  funftigen  ©ommer  ge^e 
id^  DieHeici^t  felbft  naS)  Qnxopa, 

Slber  bag  ift  eine  lange  ©efd^ici^te.  2Bag  hjiinfd^en  ©ie  eigent* 
lid^^jutDiffen? 

9lun  benn,  toann  Derlie^en  ©ie  bie  SSereinigten  ©taaten  ? 

2lm  1.  Suli  beg  Dorigen  ^a^reg. 

35er  ^uli  ift  eine  gute  ^a\)x^^^\t  fiir  bie  lange  ©eereife,  nid^t 

3a,  aber  l^eutjutage '  mad^t  bie  ^al^regjeit  feinen  gro^en  Uns 

terfd^ieb. 

2 

So  *  you  are  back  again  *  in  the  New  World  ? 

Yes,  I  am  now  a  good  American  once  more.' 

How  do  you  find  "^  yourself  after  ®  your  long  journey  ? 

Very  well,  upon  the  whole  * :  but  I  find  the  old  quiet  life 
somewhat  dull. 

That  is  nothing  strange.  —  Did  you  have  ^°  good  weather 
on  11  the  voyage  ? 

Very  good  except  on  i^  the  last  two  days. 
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/        fitdten  finbieriil^mt  in  Qan^  @uroj)a,  jcfm.ber  ganjen  2Belt.-*t>^^^ 


^^"^^      aimerifaner-w^^rSdtte.  fci^fciSen%ie  tmr  Don  ^l^tim  ncuen  j^ 

greunbe.    ^er  ift  oetfrrbiefer  ncue  greunb  ?    5.  ^d^  Icnnc^^^        *^   ^ 


^3Jlcnfci^cn  im  3^"^"^  ^^^t'^^'^  jungen  3Ramt  am  genfter.  gtrf^-^^-^t^' 
6.  2Bag  benfen  Sie  Don  ben  beutfd^en  .^jtonatgr^^^ 
meifteng  langtoeiligf^T.  35ie  3Jlenf  d^en  re^tmmer  Don  ^^^f^T^  ;^^^^: 
guten  gjten  3^i*/  ^6er  J^eufTlft  eigentKci^  immer  bie  gute  3^i*-^^ 

^^d^  iBunfd^e  ein  gute^  SBerl  iiber  bie  3Jlufi!  ber  3llten. 
9.  aiu^er  bem  alten  2^^eater  gibt  e§  in  ber  ©tabt  aud^  ein 
neue«.  10.  ajer  g^riebe  ift  immer  im  toal^ren  S^tereffe  ber  aSer- 
einigten  ©taaten.  11 .  @«  ift  bod^  fonberbar ;  jebeg  Heine  Kinb  auf 
ber  ©trafee  rebet  l^ier  ein  gute^  35eutfd^.  12.  2)er  ®eban!e  an^* 
ein  fiinftigeg  2eben  ift  ettoa^  ganj  3?aturlid^e^. 

EXERCISE   19  b 

1.  I  find  nothing  true  in  the  whole  story.     2.  A  year  is  a    /.     :?  ^  ^ 
long  time.     3.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Old    /  _  ^  ; 
World  and  the  New.     4.  I  wish  a  good  history  of  the 
United  States.     5.  The  old  fellow  has  very  strange  ideas.    '  ' 
6.  The  last  two  days  of  the  long  journey  were  somewhat  e1>^^^ 
tedious.     7.  Let  us  take  ^*  a  short  walk.     8.  Here  you  see 
the  good  side  of  German  life.^^     9.  His  last  book  has  to  do 
with  German  philosophy.^*      10.  He  is  a  poet  of^*  great 
power  and  great  knowledge  of  life.^*     11.  The  city  lies  in  a 
broad  valley  between  high  mountains.     12.  You  find  us  in 
(a)  happy  mood  on  account  of  good  news  from  ^^  mother.  ^* 

Vocabulary 

ber  ^me^rifo'ncr,  «.'  American,  duxt/pa,  Europe. 

au^er,  prep,  (dat.)  except,  out-  finben,  r.  find. 

side  of.  [^  do.'  bie  (^t\d)idjit,  w.  story,  history, 

befinbcn  (fidft),  v.  find  (one's  self),  ^\)x,  poss.  your, 

bitten,  v.  ask  ;  (ic^)  bitte,  please  ber  Quit  (no  pi.)  July. 

[bid].  ifunftig,  adj.  coming,  next. 

baDo'n,  adv.  of  it,  about  it.  Ion9(e),  adv.  (§  373,  3)  long. 
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la'ngroeilig,  adj,  dull,  tedious,  berei'nigt,  pple.  united  [-one]. 

[long-while-y].  berloffen,  v.  leave  [-let] ;  pet. 
lefet,  adj^  last.  berliefe. 

ru^ig,  adj.  quiet.  toorig,  adj,  last,  former, 

bie  ©ee,  w,  (pL  (Seen  or  ©eeen),  mann,  adv,  {inter.)  when. 

sea,  ocean.  ttJiebcr,  adv.  again  [with]. 

felbft,  ^ron.  self,  myself,  etc.  juru'ct,  ac/u.  back  [-ridge]. 
fonberbor,  adj.  strange. 

Notes.  —  ^f&ittt ;  note  that  hitte,  please^  is  a  1.  pers.  sing,  with  id) 
understood,  meaning  literally  /  pray.  —  ^  etgeittlili^,  properly,  exactly  ; 
tt)a«  tt)iln((i|eu  <Sie  eigentUc^,  just  wfiat  do  you  wish.—^fitut^nta^t, 
nowadays. — *So,  alfo.  —  ^back  again,  ttJtcbcr  guriicf.  —  «once  more, 
tt)iebcr,  right  after  je^t. — "^How  do  you  find  yourself,  tt)ic  bepnben  @ie 
fxd)  (§  4,  2) ;  the  usual  phrase  for  how  do  you  do  f — ^^f^er  your,  na^ 
3^rer.— *upon  the  whole,  3m  ganjjen,  preceding  fe^r  ttJo^I.  — i^dj^ 
you  have,  l^atten  ®ie.  — "on,  auf,  with  ^2X.—^txct^t  on,  auger  an, 
with  dat.  —  i^ber  ^ebanfe  aUf  the  thought  of.  —"let  us  take,  madden 
tt)lr.  —  ^*  Use  the  definite  article.  — 1«  of,  from,  Don. 

COMPARISON 

111.  Comparison  by  means  of  er  and  (c)ft.  Adjectives 
are  compared  ordinarily  by  means  of  the  endings  er  and 
(e)ft,  which  in  a  limited  number  of  words  (see  §  293) 
have  caused  umlaut  of  a  preceding  a,  0  or  u.  The  com- 
parative and  superlative  are  inflected  like  the  positive. 

1.  Before  the  cr  of  the  comparative  a  final  e  of  the  stem 
is  dropped ;  as  toeif e,  wise  ;  tncifer,  wiser. 

2.  The  superlative  regularly  ends  in  ft,  but  in  eft  if  the 
stem  ends  in  an  s-sound  or  in  b  or  t ;  but  participial  stems 
in  enb  take  the  ending  ft. 

3.  The  e  of  the  unaccented  endings  cl,  en,  er  is  usually 
dropped  in  the  comparative,  but  retained  in  the  superlative. 

4.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  above 
rules: 

laxiQ,  long  lancjcr  (langft)  ber  Idngfte 

reid^,  rich  reid^er  (reic^ft)  bcr  rcid^fte 

lurj,  short  furjcr  (liirjeft)  bcr  furjefte 
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mitb,  mild  milbcr  (milbeft)  ber  milbefte 

reijenb,  charming      reijcnber      (reijenbft)  bet  rcijenbfte 
bunfel,  dark  bunfler        (bunlelft)  ber  bunfelfte 

a.  The  uninflected  superlative  fd^dnft,  (&ngft  etc.  can 
only  be  used  adverbially.  Used  adjectively  the  super- 
lative is  regularly  preceded  by  bet,  and  hence  of  the  weak 
declension. 

112.  The  Superlative  with  avx^  For  the  English  pred- 
icate superlative  without  an  article  German  employs 
a  phrase  consisting  of  am  followed  by  the  inflected 
superlative  in  the  dative  singular  neuter ;  e.  g.  ba^ 
h)are  am  beften  (never  bag  mare  beft),  that  would  he  best ; 
bie  ®egenb  ift  am  fc|6n[ten  im  Sunt,  the  region  is  loveliest 
in  June. 

1.  The  phrase  with  am  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a 
predicate  nominative  with  bet ;  e.  g.  unter  ben  btei  Knaben  ift 
Rati  am  cilteften  (instead  of  the  more  correct  bet  ditefte),  of 
the  three  boys  Karl  is  the  oldest. 

2.  The  superlative  of  an  adverb  is  regularly  formed  by 
means  of  the  phrase  with  am,  or  else  a  phrase  with  auf^ ; 
e.  g.  fie  fingt  am  beften,  she  sings  best ;  fie  fang  auf ^  befte,  she 
sang  her  best,     (See  §  294,  5,  and  §  375,  2). 

113.  Comparison  by  Means  of  Adverbs.  Adjectives 
are  sometimes  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  met)r, 
more^  and  am  meiften,  most. 

1.  An  absolute  superlative,  i.  e.  one  which  does  not  imply 
comparison  with  other  objects,  is  formed  by  means  of  the 
adverbs  1^ deleft,  most  highly,  or  au^etft,  exceedingly ;  e.  g. 
bag  ift  ein  l^od^ft  inteteffanteg  Sud^,  that  is  a  most  interesting 
book. 

2.  Degrees  below  the  positive  are  denoted  by  the  ad- 
verbs tDeniget  or  minbet,  less^  and  am  toenigften,  am  minbeften, 
least' 
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114.  Irregular  and  Defective  Comparison.  A  few  ad- 
jectives are  compared  irregularly  and  certain  others 
lack  one  or  more  degrees.     Thus  : 

1.  ®ut,  good,  and  bid,  much,  have  change  of  stem :  gut, 
bejfer,  beft ;  Did,  mel^r,  meift. 

2.  §oci^,  high,  and  nal^,  near,  are  compared :  j^od^,  l^dl^er, 
\:ioij\i ;  nal^,  ndl^er,  nad^ft. 

3.  ®ro^,  ^rea^,  has  grd^t,  rarely  flrdfeeft,  in  the  super- 
lative. 

4.  Some  adjectives,  mostly  from  adverbs  and  preposi- 
tions, lack  the  positive ;  e.  g.  jointer,  hinder,  from  the  pre- 
position jointer,  behind ;  ober,  upper,  from  the  adverb  tibva, 
above, 

5.  6tft,  firsts  and  le^t,  laM,  are  isolated  superlatives. 
They  are,  however,  sometimes  compared  with  er  as  if  they 
were  positives,  ber  erftere  and  ber  Ic^tere  being  quite  common 
in  the  sense  of  the  former  and  the  latter, 

6.  As  in  English,  some  adjectives  are,  from  their  mean- 
ing, incapable  of  comparison ;  e.  g.  ganj,  all ;  tdglid^,  daily, 

EXERCISE  20 
Reading  Lesson:   Comparison  of  Adjectives 

fiiebfter  g^rcunb !  35ie  g^erien  flub  ju  ®nbe,  unb  id^  bin  fd^on 
Idngere  ^  3«i*  toiebcr  ju  §aufe.  2)ie  fleine  9ieife  toar  mir  im 
j^od^ften  ©rabe  jutrdglid^.  3^  '^in  ^i^l  ftdr!er  unb  l^citerer 
al^  t)or  eincm  SWonat ;  aud^  l^abe  id^  je^t  cinen  befferen  Scgrijf 
i)om  mittlercn^  35cutfd^Ianb.  3Son  Seijjjig  ging'  id^  jundd^ft 
nad^  2)regben  unb  blieb  bort  mcl^rcre  S^age.  35regben  ift  nid^t 
t)iel  gr5^cr  al^  2eij)jig,  abcr  e^  \)oX  eine  fd^iJnere  Sage.  @g  Kcgt 
ndmlid^  in  cinem  })rdd^tigen  %oX^  ju  beiben  ©eitcn  ber  @Ibe,  ber 
dltere  unb  gro^ere  2^eil  auf  bem  Iin!en  Ufer.  Unter  ben  Sel^engs 
toiirbigfeiten  ber  Stabt  ift  bie  gro^e  93tlbergatterie  am  berii^mtes 
ften.     3)ief e  *  toar  fur  mid^,  tote  fur  bie  nteiften  gtemben,  ber 
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intercffantcfte  $unft  in  3)rc«bcn.     SBciterc^  ^  iiber  mcine  3Ban= 
berungen  fd^reibc  id^  bteUcici^t  in  meinem  nSd^ften  Sriefe. 

EXERCISE  20  a 

®g  ift  lalt  ^eute,  i^iel  falter  al^  geftern.     2.  SBir  l^aben 
vv>iy^c^t  getDife  bag  fdltefte  SBetter  beg  Sa^reg.    3.  §err  SBSirt,  id^ 

n>unfci^e  ein  gro^ereg  3^"^"^^^/  ^i*  ^of^eren  3=enftern  unb  befferem     '  ,^ 
Sid^te.     4.  2Bir  l^aben  feine  gro^eren  3^"^*"^^;   ^i^^  ift  t^^^ 
1.     %   gt5^te  im  §aufe.     5.  SBol^nen  ©ie  in  bent  alteren  ober  in  bem    ^<,, .* 
'  neueren  iteile  ber  ©tabt?    6«  @g  aibt  fiirjer?  "tBege  Don  l^ier  '  ' 

nad^  §aufe,  aber  bieg*  ift  ber  beftef^.  3y.^M^^  S^^^^^i^i*  "■ 
finb  bie  2:age  am  Idngften  unb  am  fd^imften.     8.  ©r  ift  ein  bef  =^  ^ ,  >  -*' 
';,^^  ^4^^^^  2trjt^,  aber  tDeniger  beru^mt  aU  fein  jungerer^Spib^rJ '^'\ 
^1  '  "^V^*  ^"^  ditefter  So^n  ber  g^amilie  ^at  er  ein  gro^ereg  permogent  ,  ] 
v,V'^*^'...^''pte  feine  jiingeren  Sriiber.  ^iO.  2)ag  Seben  in  2)eutfd^Iartb  ift\ 


JUyT^^.l^^ 


/je^t  teurer^  ate  in  fru^eren  3eiten.  11.  ©oetl^e  toar  ein  gro^e^ 
rer  Did^ter  aU  ©d^itter,  aber  !ein  befferer  aWenfd^.  12.  ^d) 
fenne  feine  flp^eren  SBerle  am  beften. 

EXERCISE  20  b 

1.  He  is  two  years  older  than  I.  2.  She  is  my  dearest 
friend.  3.  The  days  are  becoming  shorter.  4.  I  know  ®  a 
shorter  way.  5.  You  are  evidently  in  a  more  cheerful 
mood.  6.  Where  do  you  find  stronger  men  or  more  beau- 
tiful women  ?     7.  This  is  the   beginning  of  better  days. 

8.  Among  Schiller's  later  plays  ^  Wilhelm  Tell  is  the  best. 

9.  As  poet  Schiller  is  strongest  in  the  drama.  10.  That  is 
the  highest  tower  in  the  world.  11.  Fraulein  Berta  is  more 
pretty  ^°  than  beautiful.  12.  This  is  surely  the  coldest  day 
of  the  year.     13.  Death  ^^  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  life. 

Vocabulary 

at§,  conj.  than,  when,  as.  ber  33rief,  «.'  letter, 

ber  SBegriff;  s.^  idea,  conception,  bie  S'evien  (/?/.  on/y),  vacation, 

bcibe,  pron.  adj.  both,  two.  fremb,  adj,  strange,  foreign, 

bleibcn,  v,  remain  ;  pret.  blteb,  bie  ©aflevic',  w.  gallery. 

[-leave].  ber  ®rab,  s.'  degree,  grade. 
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^eiter,  adj,  cheerful.  ftorf,  adj.  strong  [stark]. 

bte  Sage,  w.  situation  [lay].  ber  ^eil,  «.*  part,  [deal]. 

Itnf,  adj.  left.  ba§  Ufev,  «.*  bank,  shore. 

inet)rere,  adj.  several.  bic  SSonbcrutig,  w.  wandering, 

mic^,  joron.  (flcc.)  me.  [say.  travel. 

namlic^,  adv.  namely,  that  is  to  junft'd^ft,  adv.  first. 

bie  ©e'l^en^mii^rbigfeiH,  w.  sight,  ju'tra^glid^,  adj.  beneficial. 

Notes.  —  ^  (Sngere  ^txtf  some  time,  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  comparative  sometimes  denotes  simply  a  moderate  degree,  and 
can  not  then  be  translated  literally  ;  e.  g.  cine  attcrc  2)amc,  an  elderly 
lady.  —  ^  mttileren,  central. — ^  ging^  werd;  pret.  1.  and  3.  sing,  of 
gc^cn. — *^icfe,  this;  fern,  of  bic8  referring  to  SUbcrgaUeric. — ^SSci* 
teres,  further  {details).  — ^  biei?,  instead  of  bicfcr  (agreeing  in  gender 
with  2Beg),  which  would  also  be  correct.  — "^teurer  instead  of  teucrcr  ; 
see  §  111,  3.  —  8  know,  fcnncit. — *  plays,  2)ramcn.  —  ^^  more  pretty, 
ntc^r  pbfc^,  rather  than  ]^ubf(i|cr. — ^^  death;  use  the  def.  article. 


EXERCISE  21 
Colloquy  :  Weak  Adjectives 

1 

©ie  toaren  tDo^l  ben  gro^ten  %t\\  be§  ©ommeri^  in  ©nglanb  ? 

Sa,  aber  nur  in  ben  fleineren  Stcibten ;  erft  im  §erbfte  ging 
id^  naif  Sonbon. 

SBaren  ©ie  Idngere  ^txi  in  Sonbon,  ober  nur  ein  Jjaar  2^age  ? 

^m  ganjen  etma  brei  SBod^en  ;  id^  blieb  etma^  Idnger  in  5Pa= 
rig,  am  Idngften  aber  in  93erlin. 

2Bag  benfen  ©ie  benn  je^t  Don  ben  brei  gro^ten  ©tdbten  ©u* 
roJ)ag  ? 

g^iir  mid^  mar  ^arig  am  intereffanteften. 

2)ag  ift  l^od^ft  fonberbar  ;  bie  meiften  Slmerifaner  ^aben  ^  bod^ 
Sonbon  am  liebften. 

2)ag  ift  moglid^,  aber  meine  ©^mj)atl^ien  finb  me^r  franj5fifd^ 
alg  englifd^. 

2 

Why  did  you  not  go  ^  to  London  at  once  ?  That  is  the 
most  interesting  place  in  England,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  pleasantest  in  the  hot  season. 
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For  my  part '  I  always  like  the  large  cities  best. 

That  is  not  my  taste.  .  People  *  live  too  fast  in  the  large 
cities.     I  love  a  more  quiet  life. 

No  doubt  one  needs  ^  a  pretty  long  time  *  for  ^  the  sights 
of  London. 

Yes,  indeed ;  it  is  a  most  interesting  ^  city. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  London  weatiier  ?  ®  It  is  the 
worst  ^°  in  the  world,  is  it  not  ? 

Oh  no ;  the  weather  is  no^^  worse  in  London  than  here  at 
home. 

EXERCISE    21a 

1.  Ste  fd^reibt  f)'6i)\i  interefjante  Sriefe.  2.  Untcr  ben  ncu= 
eren  S)ici^tern  lefe^^  id)  ©driller  am  liebften.  3.  35ie  ©efettfd^aft 
toar  langtoeilig  m  l^bd^ften  (Srabc ;  e§  marcn  nur  ciltere  Seute  ba. 
4.  3ci^  toei^  nid^tg  Sefjere^  ju  tun.  5.  ©ie  Dre^bener  Silbcr* 
gallerie  tft  bie  berii^mtcfte  in  ganj  2)eutf(i^lanb.  6.  gn  ber  Ic^s 
ten  3^it "  fatten  "  h)ir  ciu^erft  unangencl^mcg  SBctter.  7.  35iefc^ 
Sud^  ift  ju  gro^  ;  id^  tDiinfd^e  ein  Ileinere^.  8.  35er  erfte  2:eil 
be§  SBerfe^  ift  toon  gro^tem  ^ntereffe.  9.  35te  beften  2^^eatcr 
finben  fid^"  meiften^  nur  in  ben  gro^eren  ©tabtcn.  10.  ^d^ 
finbe  ba§  ©ebirge  am  fd^5nften  im  §erbfte.  11.  35ie  bcriil^m= 
teften  ©d^riftftcHer  finb  nid^t  immer  bic  gro^tcn.  12.  35er  §ett 
^rofeffor  rebete  auf^  freunblid^fte  iiber  fein  neuefte^  SHSerl. 

EXERCISE    21  b 

1.  He  is  a  teacher  of  the  modern  ^*  languages.  2.  That 
is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  story.  3.  The  fa- 
ther is  an  elderly  "  gentleman  with  a  white  beard.  4.  I  am 
reading  a  most  interesting  story.  5.  The  hills  and  valleys 
are  at  their  loveliest  ^®  in  the  autumn.  6.  That  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  book.  7.  No  better  man  lives.  8.  (The)  Faust 
is  Goethe's  greatest  work;  9.  A  poet  has  to  do  with  the 
higher  interests  of  life.  10.  One  finds  the  best  thoughts  in 
her  last  work.  11.  I  have  nothing  better.  12.  His  great 
advantage  is  his  rare  knowledge  of  modern  ^^  philosophy. 
13.  The  last  part  of  the  work  is  the  least "  interesting. 


./ 
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Vocabulary 


a'ngene^m,  adj.  pleasant. 
brQUd)en,  v.  need  [brook]. 
brci,  num,  three. 
engltfc^,  adj.  English. 
fronjiyfifc^,  adj.  French, 
ber  ©efc^mocf,  «.*  taste  [-smack] 
T^eife,  adj.  hot. 
Ueben,  v.  love. 


lieb  !)aben,  y.  like  [have  lief]. 
ihSqUc^,  ac?y.  possible, 
ber  Drt,  5.*-^  place, 
tafc^,  adj.  fast  [rash]. 
fofo'rt,  a^/u.  at  once, 
bie  ©l}m^t]^ie',  w.  sympathy. 
ber  SBorjug,  s.'  (;?/.  ii),  advantage, 
ttjaru'm,  ac?w.  (inter .)  why. 

Notes.  —  ^^al^ett ...  am  Ue^ftett,  like  .  .  .  best;  lit.  AatJC,  i.  e.  Tiold 
dearest.  —  2  -^j^y  ^j^  yo^  not  go  to  L.  at  once?  SSarum  gingen  @ie  niddt 
fofort  nad^  ?.?— ^For  my  part,  fur  mcin  (not  meineu)  %t\\ ;  %n\  in 
this  phrase  being  neuter.  — ^People,  bie  Jeutc. — ^no  doubt  one  needs, 
man  braue^t  ttjoljl.  —  ®a  pretty  long  time,  langere  ^tii  or  etne  giemUd^ 
(ange  3cit.  —  "^  for,  fiir.  — ^amost  interesting,  einc  ^oddP  intcreffante ; 
one  could  not  say  eine  intereffantefte.  —  ®of  the  London  weather,  Don 
bem  ?onboner  SBettcr.  — ^^the  worst,  bag  fd^(e(i|tefte.  —  "  no,  nic^t.— 
^  (efe  .  .  .  om  (iebftett,  like  best  to  read.  As  adv.  am  Ucbfien  is  the 
superlative  of  gern.— ^^itt .  ♦  ♦  S^^^r  oflate.  —  ^^^atttn  mir ;  translate 
here  we  hane  had.  —  ^^  fiitbeit  fli^,  are  foundy  lit.  Jind  themselves.  — 
16  modern ;  =  newer.  — ^^  elderly ;  =  older.  — 18  ^t  their  loveliest,  am 
fd)onften.— i*the  least,  am  ttjenigflcn,  or  am  minbcflcn. 
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115.  The  Cardinals.  The  fundamental  numbers  and 
the  mode  of  forming  the  others  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing table : 


1  cm(§) 

13  breijel^n 

50  funfjiQ 

2  jtDei 

14  bierjel^n 

60  fec^jig 

3  brci 

15  funfje^n 

70  fieb(en)ji0 

4  bier 

16  fe%^n 

80  ac^t^ig 

5  fiinf 

17  fieb(en)jel^n 

90  neunjig 

6  fed^g 

18  ad^tjel^n 

100  ^unbert 

1  fieben 

19  neunjel^n 

120  l^unbert  unb  jtbanjig 

8  ad)i 

20  jtoanjig 

121  l^unbert  einunbjtoan^ig 

9  neun 

21  einunbjtDanjig 

150  l(|unbert  unb  fiinf  jig 

10  je^n 

22  jtoeiunbjtoanjig 

200  jtoei^unbert 

11  elf 

30  brei^ig 

1,000  taufenb 

12    JtDOlf 

40  bierjig 
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1.  The  number  1,121,  for  example,  is  read  taufenb  einl^uns 
bcrt  einunbgtDanjig  ;  1,000,000  is  etne  aJlittion  ;  1,000,000,000 
einc  SKittiarbe  ;  1,000,000,000,000  eine  Million. 

2.  For  A  hundred,  a  thoiisand,  German  has  simply  j^un* 
bert,  taufenb,  ein  being  used  only  where  English  would  have 
ONE  hundred,  one  thousand. 

116.  Inflection  and  Use  of  ein.  When  it  agrees  with 
a  noun  expressed,  and  is  not  preceded  by  ber,  the  nu- 
meral ein  is  inflected  like  the  article  ein ;  e.  g.  tt)ir  finb 
c  i  n  SSott,  we  are  one  people  ;  h)lr  finb  e  i  n  e  ^  93Iut^,  we 
are  of  one  hlood. 

1.  But  if  it  is  used  without  a  noun  it  takes  the  ending  er 
in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  and  e^  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  singular  neuter ;  e.  g.  einer  Don  \xxi^  l^at 
yxnxzifi,  one  oftisis  wrong  ;  einer  ber  Knaben,  one  of  the  hoys  ; 
eineg  ber  SKabci^en,  one  of  the  girls, 

2.  Preceded  by  ber  (bie§  or  jen-),  ein  has  the  inflection  of 
a  weak  adjective  and  forms  a  plural,  bie  einen,  with  the 
sense  of  some ;  e.  g.  ber  eine  ober  ber  anbere  l^at  unred^t,  the 
one  or  the  other  is  wrong, 

3.  ©in,  one,  is  distinguished  from  ein,  a,  when  necessary, 
by  spaced  type,  or  by  a  capital  initial ;  less  often  by  an  ac- 
cent.    See  examples  in  §  116. 

117.  The  Numbers  above  ein*  The  numbers  above 
ein  are  usually  uninflected. 

1.  But  gtt)ei  and  brei  sometimes  form  a  nominative  and 
accusative  in  e,  a  genitive  in  er  and  a  dative  in  en.  Some 
of  the  numbers  above  brei  may  also  take  the  ending  e, 
especially  when  no  noun  follows. 

118.  The  Ordinals.  From  one  to  twenty  the  ordinal 
stems  are  formed  by  sufiixing  t  to  the  cardinal ;  e.  g. 
Diert,  fourth;    breijeljnt,    thirteenth.      From   twenty  on 
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they  are  formed  by  sufl&xing  [t  to  the  tens;  e.g.  jtDan- 
jigft,  twentieth  ;  fiinfunbbreifeigft,  thirty-fifth. 

1.  But^rs^  is  erft,  third  is  brttt  (not  breit),  and  eighth  is 
ad^t  (not  ad^tt). 

2.  Such  forms  as  jh)eit,  iiDanjigft,  have  only  a  theoretical 
existence.  Like  the  superlatives  fd^onft,  beft,  etc.  the  ordi- 
nals are  only  used  after  ber  or  a  pronominal  modifier,  and 
have  then  the  inflection  of  an  adjective ;  e.  g.  fein  britter 
©ol^n,  his  third  son;  am  21ften  (=  einunbjtDanjigften)  2lj)ril, 
on  the  21st  of  April, 

3.  The  partitive  ordinals  are  formed  by  suffixing  tel,  an 
abbreviation  of  %t\l,  part,  to  the  ordinal  stem,  the  preced- 
ing t  being  dropped;  e.  g.  ein  ©rittcl,  a  third ;  ein  ©ed^gtel,  a 
sixth.     The  words  are  neuter  substantives. 

a.  Half  is  l^alb,  as  adjective,  or  bie  §alfte,  as  noun;  e.  g. 
ber  l^albc  SBeg,  half  the  way ;  ein  l^albe^  2)u^enb,  half  a 
dozen  ;  bie  §d[fte  be^  2lj)fefe,  half  of  the  apple,  §alb  is  also 
used  substantively,  without  inflection,  in  fractional  num- 
bers; e.  g.  brei  unb  einl^alb  %okiX^,  three  and  a  half  years, 

h,  A  peculiar  formation  is  the  so-called  dimidiative,  made 
by  suffixing  l^alb  to  the  ordinal  stem  with  connecting  vowel 
e,  the  number  thus  denoted  being  less  by  one-half  than  the 
ordinal ;  e.  g.  brittel^alb,  two  and  a  half  i.  e.  {two  complete 
and  the)  third  {only)  half.  Instead  of  jtDeitel^alb,  anberts 
j^alb  is  used  for  one  and  a  half  The  dimidiatives  are  not 
inflected. 

EXERCISE  22 

Reading  Lesson  :   Numerals 

®in  beutfd^e^  (S^mnaftum  ^  l^at  einen  ilurfug  Don  neun  S^^^i^^n. 
^n  ber  unterften  Klafje,  ber  fogenannten  ©e^ta/  finb  bie  ©d^iiler 
\m  2)urci^fci^mtt  mun  bi§  jel^n  ^a^re  alt.  S)er  ©driller  boHenbct 
ben  ^urfuS  alfo  im  neunje^nten  ober  jiDanjigften  ^af^re  feine^ 
Sebeng.  (Sin  ©driller  im  ad^ten  ober  neunten  galore  be^  KurfuS 
l^ei^t  ein  ^rimaner/  im  fed^ften  unb  fiebenten  "^cAfXt,  ein  ©elun= 
baner,  u.  f.  h).*    S"  ben  l^ol^eren  ^laffen  {?at  ber  ©d^iiler  meis 
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ften^  bret^ig  ©tunben  bie  SBod^e,  alfo  im  2)ur(i^fci^mtt  fiinf 
Stunbcn  taglid^.  ®ie  ©d^ulc  beginnt  urn  7  U^r  DormittagS  im 
©ommcr,  urn  8  Ul^r  im  SBinter.  35a^  ©d^uljal^r  beginnt  im 
g^riil^Ung  ad)t  2^age  nad)  Dftern  unb  jerfdttt  in  mcr  2^ermine. 
I)ag  erfte  SSierteljal^r  baucrt  big  i\im  24.  ^uni,  ba§  jtoeite  big 
@nbe  ©cjjtember,  bag  britte  big  SBci^nad^ten.  35ie  §erien  bcs 
tragen  im  ganjen  je^n  big  jtDolf  SBod^en,  alfo  cttoa  21  ^rojent  ^ 
beg  Sal^reg.  2lu^erbem  gibt  eg  mel^rere  befonbere*  3=eiertage, 
je^t  unter  anberen  ben  2.  ®ej)tember,  ben  3<i^^^^^tcig '  ber  gro^en 
©d^lac^t  bei  ©eban  am  2.  ©ej)t.  1870. 

EXERCISE  22  a 

1.  A  week  consists  of  seven  days.  2.  The  year  has 
twelve  months,  the  month  thirty  days  and  the  day  twenty- 
four  hours.  3.  With  usf  the  most  important  hoHdays  are 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  ®  the  22d  of  February  ^°  and  the  4th 
of  July.  4.  Schiller's  Wallenstein  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  5.  The  first  part  contains  eleven  scenes  and  one 
thousaild  one  hundred  and  five  lines.  6.  The  second  part 
contains  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  lines. 
7.  The  entire  work  contains  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-two  lines.  8.  The  23d  of  April,"  1897,  was 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Shakespeare.  9.  Eight  and  seven  is  fifteen.  10.  Three 
times  ^^  nine  is  twenty-seven.  11.  Five-sixths  of  thirty  is 
twenty-five. 

Vocabulary 

anber,  pron.  adj.  other.  bie  ^(offe,  w.  class. 

Qufeerbem,  adv.  besides.  ber  ^urfug  (pi.  ^rfug  or  ^rfe), 

begtnnen,  v.  begin.  course. 

betragen,  v.  amount  to.  Dftern,  pi.  Easter. 

bauem,  v.  last,  continue.  bie  (Scfilacfit,  w.  battle. 

ber  ^urci^fc^nitt,  s.'  average.  bie  ©c^ule,  w.  school. 

ber  geiertag,  «.*  holiday.  ber  (Sc^iiler,  5.^  scholar ,  pupil. 

ber  grii^ntig,  s.*  spring.  fo'gena'nnt,  adj.  so-called. 

ba§  ©Qmnafium,  mx.  gymnasium,      ber  !^ermi'n,  s.^  term. 

^eifeen,  v.  be  called  [hight].  bie  U^r,  w.  clock  [hour]. 
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urn,  prep,  (ace)  at,  about.  SBei'^nac^ten,  pL  Christmas, 

untcr,  adj.  lower  [under].  ber  ^Sinter,  s.^  winter. 

tjolle'nben,  v,  complete,  finish.  gerfa'flen  (in,  ace),  v,  be  divided 

t)o'rmiHtag§,  adv.  forenoons.  (into) ;  3.  sing,  jerfallt. 

Notes.  —  i  G()|mnaft]tm ;  the  name  given  in  Gtermany  to  a  particular 
kind  of  preparatory  school. — ^^ej^a,  sexta;  i.  e.  'sbtth  class'  or 
*form,'  from  Latin  sezia  classis.  After  (Sej:ta  come  Ouinta  and 
Ouarta,  each  one  year ;  then  Xextia,  ^diinha  and  'iprima,  each  two 
years.  — ^^Jjnma'ttcr,  i.  e.  a  primo-boy.  There  is  no  corresponding 
English  word.  —  *it.  f.  tti»  =  unb  fo  tociter,  and  so  forth,  —^^to^tnt ; 
the  German  says  pro  cent,  instead  of  percent.  — ^(efonbere,  special. 
—  '^ 'S^ci^ntt^iii^f  year-day.,  i.  e.  anniversary.  —  s^yith  us,  bei  unS. — 
®New  Year's,  9?cujal^r.  — 1°  February,  ge'bvuar. —  "  April,  Ipri'L  — 
12  Three  times,  brcimal ;  so  cinntal,  once,  gtuciinal,  twice,  etc. 


EXERCISE  .23 
Colloquy  :   Numerals 

^(^'^'■^^ 

9Bie  i)iel  U^r  ^  ijt  .e§  ?    Ungefd^r  |atb9j^ 

3iein,  e§  ift  etft  20  SDlmuten  nad^  8.  2l6cr  h)c§l;aI6  fragen 
©ie? 

Urn  brei  3SierteP  10  ge^e  \i)  nad^  bem  S5al;nl;ofe. 

®rtt)atten  ©ic  benn  jemanb  ? 

^a,  xi)  erhjartc  meine  beiben  Sd^ttjeftern  mit*  bem  ndd^ften 
Buge. 

Sie  l;a6en  alfo  jh^ei  Sd^toeftern  ?  %i)  h^u^te  nur  bon  ber 
einen,  ber  fleinen  S3erta. 

^a,  id^  l;a6e  nod^  eine.^  ©ie  ^ei^t  3Karie,  unb  ift  etoa  an- 
bertl^alb  ^a^re  jiinger  al§  id^. 

Unb  tt)ie  alt  finb  ©ie  benn? 

^d^  bin  beinal^e  jttjanjig.  5Dlein  (SJeburtgtag  ift  l^eute  iibet 
ad^t  ®  2:age,  am  29.  g^ebtuar. 

©ie  {^aben  alfo  nur  atte  bier  ^a^re"^  (5Jeburt§tag.  2)a§  ift  bod^ 
fonberbar. 

2 

How  late  is  it,  I  wonder  ?     About  a  quarter  to  10  ? 
No,  it  is  only  half  past  9.     But  why  do  you  ask  ? 
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At  ®  10  I  am  going  to  the  station.  My  sister  Marie  is 
coming  home  to-day. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Why,  to-day  is  only  the  20th.*  There  are 
four  ^^  days  yet  before  Christmas. 

Yes,  but  my  birthday  is  on  ^^  the  22d. 

Oh  that's  it" — a  family  festival.^'  How  old  are  you, 
pray? 

I  am  in  my  ^*  twenty-first  year. 

Is  your  sister  older  or  younger  than  you? 

Marie  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  ^^  younger  than  I. 

Vocabulary 

ad),  interj,  oh,  ah.  jemanb,  pron,  some  one. 

cM,  pron,  adj,  all,  every.  jung,  adj.  (pomp,  u),  young. 
bcr  SBa^n^of,  s.^  {pi  15),  station,      bie  ^inu'tc,  w,  minute, 

depot.  bie  ©c^wcfter,  w,  sister. 

crtoarten,  v.  expect.  u'ngcfa'^r,  adv,  about. 

ba§  (Jeft,  s.^  festival, /ea5^  me^l^alb,  pron.  why. 

fragcn,  y.  ask.  IDU^tc,  v.  knew ;  pret.  o/*miffcn. 

bic-©el)urt,  w.  birth.  ber  gug,  «.*  (pi  ii),  train  [tug]. 

Notes.  —  1  SBie  tpiel  tHr,  what  o'clock.— ^%M  9,  haJf  past  8;  so 
also  ^alb  cin«,  half  past  twelve,  etc.  —  ^Um  brei  Siertel  10,  erf  a  guar- 
ter  to  10.  The  preposition  aiif  =  to  (i.  e.  on  the  way  toward,  begin- 
ning at  9)  is  understood  before  10.  (Sin  ^tcrtel  (auf)  10  =  a  quarter 
paM  9.  —  *  mii,  by.  In  German  one  is  said  to  travel  m  i  t  bcr  ^ifen* 
bal)n,  BY  rail  — *noc^  tint,  another;  another  in  the  sense  of  an  addi- 
tional one  is  always  nod^  ein. — ^  Ijeittc  fiber  ac^t  ^age,  a  week  from  to- 
day. —  "^  aUt  tPier  ^[al^re,  et?ery  /our  years.  —  s  At,  um.  —  •  Why,  to-day 
is  only,  ^cute  ifl  bod^  erjl ;  bod)  =  io%.  — 1°  There  are  .  .  .  before,  e« 
fmb  nod) . . .  bi«.— i^on,  an.  —  ^^oh  that's  it,  ad^  fo!  — is  family  fes- 
tival, gami'Iicnfep.  — i*in  my,  im.— "two  years  and  a  half;  either 
gttjci  unb  cin^alb  Sa^rc,  or  britte^alb  Sal^rc. 
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119.  Classification  of  Pronouns.  The  pronouns  are  of 
six  kinds  :  personal,  possessive,  demonstrative,  relative, 
interrogative  and  indefinite. 
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THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

120.  The  Forms.  The  personal  pronouns  are  td^,  /, 
of  the  first  person ;  bn,  thou,  of  the  second,  and  er,  fie,  eig, 
he^  she,  ity  of  the  third.  With  these  are  classed  the  re- 
flexive fid^,  and  the  intensive  felbft,  which  are  indeclin- 
able.    The  others  are  inflected  as  follows : 

Singular 


Common  Gender 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 

N. 

^ 

bu 

er 

fie 

eg 

G. 

meiner 

beiner 

feiner 

il^rer 

fcincr 

(mein) 

(bein) 

(fein) 

(fein)(eg) 

D. 

mir 

bir 

i^m 

i^r 

tl;m 

A. 

mid^ 

bic^ 

Plural 

fie 

eg 

Common  Gender 

Common  Gender 

N. 

h)ir 

i^r 

fie 

G. 

unfer 

euer 

il^tet 

D. 

ung 

eud^ 

i^nen 

A. 

nn^ 

eud^ 

fte 

1.  The  forms  in  parenthesis  are  rare  or  poetical. 

121.  The  Pronouns  of  Address.  The  pronouns  of  ad- 
dress now  employed  in  the  language  of  every-day  life 
are  bu  and  @ie,  both  of  them  ordinarily  to  be  translated 
by  you.  S)u  is  used  in  speaking  to  a  member  of  one's 
own  family,  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  young  child,  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  or  any  inanimate  object.  It  is  also 
used  in  addressing  God.  ©ie  is  used  in  addressing 
strangers,  acquaintances  and  less  intimate  friends. 

1.  The  form  Sie  is  simply  the  pronoun  jte  =  thej/,  used  in 
polite  address,  and  distinguished,  in  that  use,  by  a  capital ; 
for  which  reason  it  takes  its  verb  in  the  third  person  plural. 

2.  The  foregoing  statements  do  not  describe  the  usage  of 
the  past,  nor  of  poetry  (see  §  301). 
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122.  Non-personal  Uses  in  the  Third  Person.  Al- 
tho  called  '  personal'  pronoun?,  er  and  fie  do  not  always 
refer,  and  e^  seldom  refers,  to  a  person. 

1.  Any  masculine  noun  is  regularly  referred  to  by  er,  a 
feminine  by  fie  and  a  neuter  by  e^  ;  e.  g.  ber  SRodE  Jjafet  nid^t, 
er  ift  ju  eng,  the  coat  does  not  fitj  it  is  too  tight ;  id^  fenne 
bie  ©telle,  fie  finbet  fid^  bei  ©driller,  /  know  the  passage,  it  is 
found  in  Schiller. 

a.  But  such  neuter  nouns  as  SBeib,  woman,  g^rdulein, 
young  lady,  SWabd^en,  girl,  are'  usually  referred  to,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  gender,  by  fie  instead  of  e^.  ,  j^' 

2.  The  pronouns  er,  fie,  e^  are  not  used  in  the  genitive, 
or  after  a  preposition,  in  referring  to  an  inanimate  object,  a 
demonstrative  or  a  compound  of  ba  (before  vowels  bar)  be- 
ing substituted ;  e.  g.  bag  ift  meine  ©ad^e,  unb  ©ie  l^aben 
nid;tg  bamit  (not  mit  il^r)  ju  tun,  that  is  my  affair  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  bag  33ud^  ift  lel^rreid^,  aber  ber 
©til  begfelben  (not  ber  ©til  i)on  i^m,  nor  ber  ©til  feiner)  ift 
fd^led^t,  the  hook  is  instinctive,  hut  the  style  of  it  is  had.  In 
the  last  example  it  would  also  be  correct  to  say  fein  ©til,  or 
beffen  ©til,  its  style, 

a.  The  substitution  of  a  demonstrative  for  a  personal 
pronoun  is  quite  common,  even  when  the  pronoun  refers  to 
persons  or  is  not  governed  by  a  preposition. 

3.  The  neuter  eg  is  often  used  (somewhat  like  English 
there,  but  more  freely)  to  anticipate  a  logical  subject  which 
for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  have  come  after  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
eg  finb  il^rer  brei,  there  are  three  of  them;  eg  irrt  ber  SJlenfd^, 
man  errs, 

a.  For  other  special  uses  of  eg  see  §  303. 

123.  The  Reflexive.  A  reflexive  pronoun  denotes  the 
subject  in  an  objective  relation. 

1.  In  the  third  person  dative  and  accusative  of  all  gen- 
ders and  both  numbers,  the  reflexive  is  fid^.     It  is  to  be 
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translated  by  himself,  herself,  itself  themselves  ^  as  reflex- 
ive of  ©ic  (see  §  4,  2)  by  yourself;  e.  g.  cr  ^afet  fid^  (a<5C.), 
he  hates  himself ;  cr  fd^meid^elt  fid^  (dat.),  he  flatters  him- 
self;  fie  madden  fid^  (©ie  madden  fid^)  gro^e  3Ku^e,  they  give 
themselves  (j/ou  give  yourself)  great  pains, 

.2.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  in  the  genitive  of 
the  third,  there  is  no  separate  reflexive,  the  proper  form  of 
the  personal  pronoun  being  used  instead ;  as  id^  l^ajfc  mtd^,  / 
hate  myself ;  i^r  f  d^meid^elt  t\x6^,  you  flatter  yourselves. 

3.  In  the  plural  fid^  is  sometimes  used  with  reciprocal 
force,  and  is  then  equivalent  to  ea^h  other,  one  another;  e.  g. 
fic  h)arcn  cl^emal^  greunbe,  aber  jc^t  ^affcn  fie  fid^,  they  were 
once  friends,  hut  now  they  hate  eaxih  other  (or  one  another), 
Un§  and  eud^  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

124.  The  Intensive.  The  pronoun  fclbft.or  felber,  both 
forms  indeclinable,  may  be  used  after  any  form  of  a 
personal  pronoun,  or  after  fid^,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ; 
e.  g.  er  ift  felbft  S)ic^ter,  he  is  a  poet  himself;  er  betriigt 
fid)  fetbft,  he  deceives  himself. 

EXERCISE  24  C  \^  ^  - 

Reading  Lesson:   Personal  Pronoun^ ^'^ 

2:eure  ?Dhitter !  3)ein  ^  lieber  Srief  i)om  2§^  le^ten  ^  5Konat^ 
!am  mir*  erft  geftern  *  gu  §dnben.  3)u  bift  in  Unru^e  hjegen 
meiner  ®efunbbeit,  aber  ^\x^  braud;ft  ^\6)^  nid^t  bariiber  ju 
dngftigen.  3Jfir  ge^t  e§  gut,  aber  tt)ie  eg  fd^eint,  ift  ba^  nid^t 
ber  gall  bei  @ud^  ^  ju  §aufe.  2)er  Heine  Unfall  ber  ©d^hjefter 
mad^t  mir  immer  nod^  bange.  SiBar  er  benn  h)irIUd^  fo  unbebeu^ 
tenb?  2Bie  befinbet  fie  fid^  je^t?  33itte,  fd;reibe^  mir  SBeitere^ 
bariiber. 

3d^  l^atte  felbft  i)or  ein  jjaar  %ao^t^  ein  fleineg  2lbenteuet. 
3tm  le^ten  ©onnabenb  ncimlid^  fa^  ^  id;  rul^ig  in  meinem  3itnmcr 
unb  lag*  in  einer  S^itung;  e«  h)ar  urn  l^alb  10  toormittagg. 
3luf  einmaP^  flojjfte"  eg  an  bie  SCure;  id^  offnete,  unb  ba  ftans 
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ben  jh^ei  ^olijiften  \>ox  mir.  ,Mtxn  §err/'  f agte "  ber  eine  ber= 
felben/'  ^aben  ©ie  3^ren  ©elbbeutel  bei  fid^?"  „@eh)i^/'  ant= 
hjortcte  id^  erftaunt  unb  ftecfte  bie  iQanb  in  bie  S^afd^e.  2lber  ber 
Seutel  tt)ar  nid;t  ba. 

EXERCISE  24  a 

1.  I  find  myself  again  at  home.  2.  The  book  belongs  to 
me.  3.  We  are  Americans.  4.  She  means  us.  5.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  6.  She  thinks  only  of  "herself. 
7.  She  is  only^^  playing  with  him.  8.  She  finds  herself 
among  friends.  9.  I  expect  her  by"  the  next  train. 
10.  They  are  coming  with  her.  11.  She  is  going  with  them. 
12.  Here  is  the  letter;  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  13.  There 
is  the  evening  paper,  bat  there  is  ^^  nothing  in  it.  14.  The 
book  is  tedious,  especially  the  last  part  of  it.  15.  We  know 
each  other  already.     16.  They  do  not  know  each  other. 

Vocabulary 

ha^  Wbenteu'er,  s.^  adventure,  bk  §anb,  s.*  (pi,  fi),  hand. 

dngftigen  (fid)),  v,  torment  one's  flopfen,  v,  knock ;  pret.  t(o))fte. 

self,  be  anxious.  Offnen,  v.  open ;  pret.  offnete. 

a'ntroo^rten,    v.    answer ;    pret.  ber  ^^oliji'it;  w.  policeman. 

anttuortete.  fd^eincn,  v.  seem,  shine. 

bang(e);  adv.  anxiously;  bange  figen,  v.  sit;  pret.  faj. 

mac^en,  mth  dat.  to  trouble.  ber  <Sonnabenb,  s.*  Saturday 
ber  Seutel,  s.^  purse.  [eve  of  Sun-day], 

ei'nmat,  adv.  once ;  einnta'I,  just,  ftecfen,  v.  put,  stick ;  pret.  ftecfte. 

pray.  fte^en,  v.  stand ;  pret.  ftanb. 

erftau'nt,  pple.  astonished.  bie  Za]djt,  w.  pocket, 

ber  Sail,  s.'  {pL  ci),  case  [fall].  bie  ^iir(e);  w.  door. 

ba^  ®elb,  s.^  money  [yield].  u'nbebeuHenb,  adj.  insignificant, 

bie    ©efunbi^eit,    w.    health  ber  U'nfall,  s.*  (j>l.)  fi,  accident. 

[-sound-].  bie  IVnru^e,  w.  unrest,  concern. 

Notes.  —  ^  ^ettt,  your^  the  possessive  corresponding  to  2)u,  which 
the  writer  uses  in  addressing  his  mother.  —  ^  (e^tett  URottati^,  of  last 
month.  Notice  the  weak  adjective,  §  104,  a ;  but  one  might  also  say 
be«  tetjtcn  3)lonat8.  — ^fam  mtr  ♦ .  .  S^  $fi»^en,  came  into  my  hands, 
came  to  hand;  mir  takes  the  place  of  a  possessive  agreeing  with  Jpdit* 
ben.    Som  is  pret.  of  fommen.  —  *  erft  geftern,  only  yesterday.  -—  ^  ^u, 
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^idn ;  all  pronouns  of  address  are  written  with  a  capital  in  letters 
(see  §  4,  2).  3)ic^  is  object  of  angfticjcn;  2)u  braud^ft  2)ic^  nid)t  gu 
angftigfn  =  you  do  not  need  to  trouble  yourself.  — ^  Jei  (&ndi,  with  you^ 
i.  e.  the  family. — "^fc^retbe,  write;  imperative,  2.  pers.  sing. — ^\a^ 
i(^,  I  was  sitting  (see  Ex.  V,  n.  3).  — ^Xa^,  was  reading;  pret.  of  Icfen. 
—  ^^  anf  et'nmal,  all  at  once.  —  ^i  !(o^f te  Ci^,  iAerc  loas  a  knock.  — 
i2fantc,  «aid;  pret.  of  fagen.— i^berfeliett,  o/«Aem  (§  134,  i).  — "of, 
an,  with  ace.  —  «  ©niy  j  gee  §  96. — le  by,  mit.  —  "  tnere  is,  eg  ifl. 
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125.  Strong  Forms.  The  possess! ves  which  correspond 
to  the  various  personal  pronouns  are- as  follows: 

xi)  :  mein,  my  e^  :  fcin,  its 

bu  :  bein,  thy  \t>\x  :  unfer,  our 

er  :  fein,  his  ii)x  :  cuer,  your 

jte  :  i^r,  her  fie  :  i^r,  ^^eir 

©ein  also  stands  for  the  indefinite  possessive  one's. 

1.  The  possessives,  when  they  agree  with  a  noun,  are  de- 
clined in  the  singular  like  the  article  ein,  in  the  plural  like 
any  strong  adjective ;  thus : 

Singular  Plural 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

mein 

meinc 

mein 

G. 

meine^ 

meiner 

meineg 

D. 

meinem 

titetner 

meinem 

A. 

meinen 

meinc 

mein 

N. 

euer 

cure 

euer 

G. 

curc^ 

eurer 

eureg 

D. 

eurem 

curer 

eurem 

A. 

euren 

cure 

euer 

eure 
eurer 
euren 
eure 


2.  But  when  no  noun  follows  (except  sometimes  in  the 
predicate),  the  possessives,  like  fein  and  the  numeral  ein, 
take  the  ending  er  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  and 
the  ending  e^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 
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neuter ;  e.  g.  fein  3Sater  ift  Kaufmann,  meiner  ift  3lrjt,  his  fa- 
ther is  a  merchant,  mine  is  a  physician, 

126.  Weak  Forms.  Any  of  the  above  mentioned  pos- 
sessives  may  be  preceded  by  bet,  and  take,  then,  the  reg- 
ular inflection  of  a  weak  adjective ;  e.  g.  feirte  Slterrt  [tub 
reid^,  bie  metnen  ftnb  arm,  his  parents  are  rich,  mine  are 
poor. 

1.  Each  of  the  possessives  forms,  further,  a  derivative 
stem  in  ig  (unfer  and  euer  losing  their  e  before  the  suffix), 
which  is  used  only  after  ber  and  has  also  the  inflection  of  a 
weak  adjective ;  thus  instead  of  meiner  and  bie  meinen,  in  the 
last  two  examples,  one  might  say  ber  meinige  and  bie  meini^ 
gen.  Neither  of  the  weak  forms  of  the  possessive  can  be 
used  with  accompanjdng  noun. 

a.  Observe  that  the  forms  described  in  the  last  three 
paragraphs  correspond  to  the  English  mine,  thine,  hers,  etc., 
which  take  the  place  of  a  noun  limited  by  a  possessive  ad- 
jective. But  mine,  thine,  etc.  may  be  represented  in  the 
predicate  by  the  uninflected  mein,  bein,  etc. 

2.  3)a^  5Keine,  ba^  ?iKeinige,  etc.  (as  substantives)  refer  to 
property ;  bie  ?iKeinen,  bie  5!Jleinigen,  etc.  to  friends,  relatives, 
partisans,  or  the  like ;  e.  g.  er  l^at  ba^  ©eine  (ba^  Seinige) 
Derfd^ttJenbet,  he  has  squandered  his  property;  id^  grille  bic^ 
unb  bie  3)einigen,  I  greet  you  and  yours, 

127.  Possessive  Compounds.  Each  of  the  possessive 
stems,  amplifled  by  the  syllable  et,  enters  into  composi- 
tion with  the  three  prepositions  I)aI6  (l^alber,  ^alOen),  on 
hehalf  of,  iDegen,  on  account  of,  and  um  .  .  .  iDtHen,  for 
the  sake  of,  giving  the  forms  meinetoegen,  on  my  account, 
for  aught  I  care,  meinetl^alb,  on  my  account,  um  meinetoif* 
len,  for  my  sake,  etc. 

1.  5Weinettt)egen,  on  my  account,  beinet^alben,  on  your  he- 
half, etc.  take  the  place  of  h^egen  meiner,  on  account  of  me, 
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beincr  l^alBen,  on  behalf  of  you,  etc.     On  the  origin  of  these 
forms  see  §  306. 

2.  Each  of  the  possessives,  in  the  genitive  singular  mas- 
culine, strong  form  (meine^,  il^re§,  etc.),  enters  into  compo- 
sition with  gleid^en,  from  the  adjective  gleid^,  Uke^  giving 
the  forms  meine^gleid^en,  the  like  of  me,  S^re^gleid^en,  the 
like  of  you,  etc.     These  forms  are  invariable. 

128.  Congruence  of  the  Possessive,  The  possessive 
fetn  corresponds,  in  the  singular  number,  to  masculine 
and  neuter  nouns,  i^r  to  f eminines ;  e.  g.  ber  93aum  l^at 
feine  SBIfitter  t)ertoren,  the  tree  has  lost  its  leaves ;  felbft  bie 
grei^ett  l)at  t^re  ®efat)ren,  even  freedom  has  its  dangers. 

1.  But  with  neuter  nouns  whose  natural  gender  is  femi- 
nine the  possessive  is  apt  to  be  il;r ;  e.  g.  ba^  SKabd^en  bat 
i^re  SWutter  t)erIoren,  the  girl  has  lost  her  mother. 

2.  With  a  neuter  collective  noun  the  possessive  is  regu- 
larly fcin,  tho  English  may  require  their;  e.  g.  ba^  aSoH  bi- 
ftanb  auf  feine  Sleci^te,  the  people  insisted  upon  their  rights. 

EXERCISE  25 
Reading  Lesson  :  Personal  and  Possessive  Pronouns 

„^\i  bieg  '$l)x  ©igentum  ?"  fragte  er  nun,  unb  bamit  legte  er 
einen  Seutel  bor  mir*  auf  ben  3:ifci^.  ,,3)er  33eutel  ift  aller= 
bingg  mm/  antmortete  id),  „aber  h)ie  in  aller  2BeIt  fommt  er  in 
S^re  §anbe?''  „3)ag  ift  unfre  Bad^z,*"  anthjortete  er.  „2lber 
ift  e«^  benn  mirflid^  ber  S^'^fl^?  Sefel^en  ©ie  il^n  genau." 
3)arauf  na^m  id^  ben  Seutel  in  bie  §anb ;  e^  toax  bod^ '  nid^t 
meiner,  nur  bent  meinigen  fel^r  a^nli^.  ^^e^t  erfldrte  id^  il^nen 
meinen  S^um.  ©ie  fallen  *  fid^  berfd^mi^t  in  bie  aiugen  unb 
rebeten  leife  ein  paax  SBorte  mit  einanber.  5)arauf  fagte  ber 
altere  ber  beiben  3Kanner  ju  mir :  „2Bo  h)aren  ©ie  benn  geftern 
abenb,  unb  ttJte  biel  ®elb  fatten  ©ie  bei  ftd^  ?"  ^6)  nannte  il^m 
ben  Drt,  einen  gettjiffen  Sonjertgarten,  unb  bie  ©umme  bon  75 
ajiarl.*    ,r3)a«  ftimmt  genau/'  fagte  je^t  ber  jilngere  ju  feinem 
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Kameraben.  ,,5Run/'  fagte  ber  anbere  ju  mir :  „3ft  i>i^^  ^i^'* 
leid^t  ber  '^^x'xqz  ?"  2)amit  jog  er  cinen  anberen  SJeutel  aug  ber 
2^afci^e.  3)iegmal  mar  e^  iDirllid^  ber  meinige  ;  aud^  ftimmte  ber 
3nl;alt.  3)ie  ©efd^id^te  ^  mit  bem  falfd^en  Seutel  toar  nur  eine 
^Priifung  meiner  Steblid^feit. 

EXERCISE  25  a 

Remark.  —  Translate  *  you '  by  hu,  Bit  or  i^r,  as  you  please,  but  take 
care  that  pronoun  and  possessive  be  congruous ;  that  is,  do  not,  in  the 
same  sentence,  associate  bcin  with  ©ic,  ^f)x  with  bu,  or  the  like. 

1.  I  do  it  for  your  sake.  2.  How  goes  it  with  you  and 
yours  ?  3.  Your  German  is  much  better  than  mine.  4.  Our 
prices  are  much  lower  than  his.  5.  My  house  is  not  far 
from  hers.  6.  That  is  my  affair,  not  yours.  7.  His  last 
work  is  the  best.  8.  Your  new  friend  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.  9.  We  find  our  highest  happiness  in  quiet 
daily  work.  10.  The  girl  is  the  picture  of  her  mother. 
11.  My  little  garden  is  now  my  greatest  delight.  12.  I 
think  your  old  room  was  better  than  your  new  (one). 
13.  They  were  friends  their  whole  life  long.  14.  Here  are 
tickets  for  you  and  your  family. 

Vocabulary 

a^nlic^,  adj.  (dat,)  similar.  ber  ^amera'b,  w.  comrade. 

a'tterbi'ng^,  adv.  to  be  sure.  (egen,  v.  lay  ;  pret.  legte. 

befe^en,  v.  look  at  [be-see].  leife,  adv.  softly,  in  low  tone, 

bami't,  adv.  therewith.  bie  9Jlar!,  w.  mark. 

barau'f,  adv.  there-upon.  nennen,  v.  name ;  pret.  nannte. 

ba§   ©i'gentum,    ».^   property  hit  ^riifung,  w.  trial,  proving. 

[own-dom].  bie  3fleblic^feit,  w.  honesty, 

cina'nber,  pron.    (indecl.)    each  ftimmen,  v.  tally,  coincide. 

other,  one  another.  bie  @umme,  w.  sum. 

crflaren,  v.  explain  ;pret.  erfldrte.  t)erfc^migt,  adv.  shrewdly, 

falft^,  adj.  false,  wrong.  bo§  5Sort,  n.  s.*-^  word.'' 

genau',  adj.  exact,  careful.  Steven,   v.   draw ;    pret.  jog 
ber  3n§alt,  s.*  contents  [in-hold].  [tow]. 

Notes.  —  i  tPOr  mir  aitf  bett  Xifc^ ;  after  Icgcn,  fctjen  and  other  vert)s 
of  placing,  auf  takes  the  ace.  on  account  of  the  motion  implied,    ^or 
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mtr,  dat  ajs  answering  the  question  whereaboiUs  upon  the  table.  — ^  ei^ ; 
notice  the  gender ;  S3eutcl  is  masc.,  but  e8  is  used  without  regard  to 
the  gender  of  the  predicate  bcr  3^rigc,  to  denote  identity.  —  »  ci^  toav 
bO(4  nidli  mtitttr,  it  was  not  mine  after  all.  The  predicate  possessive 
is  apt  to  be  declined  when  the  noun  to  which  it  refers  is  not  expressed 
in  the  same  sentence.  — ^  faljeit  flf^  *  *  •  in  bte  ^natn,  looked  in  each 
other^B  eyes;  fa^cn,  pret.  of  fe^en  ;  fid^,  dat.  in  reciprocal  sense,  §  123,  3. 
—  ^9RarI,  marks ;  the  singular  form  is  always  used  after  a  numeral. 
The  mark  is  the  German  unit  of  currency  =  $0.25.  —  «  ^eff^tf^tt  VXxif 
affair  of. — "^SBorte  means  wcrrds  in  connected  discourse;  Sorter, 
words  without  connection. 

EXERCISE   26 

Heading  Lesson  :  Congruence  of  Personal,  Possessive 
AND  Reflexive  Pronouns 

Note. — The  same  matter  is  given  below  in  three  different  forms: 
(a)  as  it  would  appear  if  written,  say,  by  a  teacher  to  one  or  more  pupils 
who  had  just  left  scliool ;  (6)  as  it  would  be  written  by  a  father  to  his 
son ;  (c)  as  it  would  be  written  by  a  father  to  his  two  sons. 

(a) 

3^  fagc  3i^nen  aufrid^tig,  ©ie  l^aben  eine  ^td  fd^h^erer  ^Prils 
fung  t)or  fic^;  barum  j^iiten  ©ie  jid^  t)or*  falf d^en  ©d^ritten. 
S^re  ©Item,  S^re  Secret,  crtoarten  biel  i)on  ^ifutn ;  auf  S^nen 
unb  auf  S^^^ni  ®ludEe  rul^cn  i^re  ^offnungen.  2lber  ©ie  lennen 
S^re  ^flid^t ;  id^  braud^e  fie  "^^mn  nid^t  ju  erflaren.  SSergeuben 
©ie  nid^t  g^re  3^it ;  t)erlaff en  ©ie  fic^  fo  ijiel  aU  m5glid^  ^  auf 
Si^te  eigne  ^raft,  auf  3^^^^  eignen  glei^.  SSor  alien  3)ingen 
f eien  ©ie  *  fid^  f elber  treu. 

(b) 

Sd^  fage  %\x  aufrid^tig,  3)u  l^aft  eine  ^txi  fd^toerer  ^riifung 
Dor  S)ir  ;  barum  ^iite  *  2)id^  t)or  falfd^en  ©d^ritten.  Deine  (gl= 
tern,  Deine  Se^rer,  erttjarten  biel  toon  3)ir ;  auf  3)ir  unb  auf 
3)einem  ©liidEe  rul^en  il^re  §offnungen.  2l6er  3)u  lennft  Seine 
^flid^t ;  id^  braud^e  fie  3)ir  nid^t  ju  erildren.  SSergeube*  nid^t 
Seine  3^it;  i)erlaffe*  ®id^  fo  i)iel  afe  moglid^  auf  Seine  eigne 
ilraft,  auf  Seinen  eignen  g^Iei^.  9Sor  alien  Singen  fei  *  Sir 
felber  treu. 
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(c) 

3d^  fage  (Sud^  aufrid^tig,  ^\)x  f^aht  eine  3«it  fd^tocrer  ^riifung 
i)or  Qui) ;  barum  ^iltet  '^  Qui)  i)or  falfd^cn  ©d^ritten.  Sure  ©U 
tern,  (Sure  2e^rer,  ertt)arten  biel  t)on  (Sud^ ;  auf  (Sud^  unb  auf 
©urern  ®IudEe  tu^en  i^re  ^offnungen.  Sbcr  3^^  ^^"^t  Sure 
^Pflid^t ;  id^  braud^e  fie  @ud^  nid^t  ju  erflaren.  SSergeubet  *  nid^t 
(Sure  S^xt ;  i)erla^t  ^  (Sud^  fo  i)iel  al^  moglid^  auf  ®ure  eigne 
^raft,  auf  ©uren  eignen  g'lei^.  SSor  alien  S)ingen  feib  *  (Sud^ 
felber  treu* 

EXERCISE  26  a 

Kemark.  —  Write  this  exercise  three  times  for  the  three  cases  that 
*  you '  means  (a)  a  near  relative  or  an  intimate  friend ;  (6)  two  intimate 
friends,  and  (c)  one  or  more  acquaintances. 

1.  Where  are  you?  2.  How  do  you  do?*  3.  What 
have  you  in  your  hand  ?  4.  How  goes  it  with  you  ?  5.  I 
bring  you^  good  news.  6.  I  know  you  and  I  rely  upon 
you.  7.  I  need  you  and  you  need  me.  8.  Have  you  any  * 
money  by  you  ?  9.  Luckily  for  you  he  does  not  see  y6u. 
10.  You  are  still  young ;  you  have  yet  the  best  part  of  life 
before  you. 

Vocabulary 

au'fric^tig,   adj,    sincere,   frank  ru^en,  v,  rest. 

[up-right].  ber  ©diritt,  «.*  step, 

baru'nt,  adv.  therefore.  fcftmer,  adj,  heavy,  hard, 

ber  2rlci6,  «.  (no  pi.)  industry.  treu,  adj.  true,  faithful, 

bic  ^offnung,  to.  hope.  t)ergeuben,  v.  waste, 

l^iitcn  (fid)),  v.  be  on  one's  guard  berlaffen   (ficft),  v.  rely  (upon  =^ 

[heed].  auf,  with  ace). 

bic  ^flic^t,  w.  duty  [plight]. 

Notes.  —  ^^iitett  8ie  fif^  t)QX,  he  on  your  guard  against  (see  Ex.  8, 
n.  10).  — 2  jp  j,|j(  jijg  tttdgUf^  =  mbgltt^ft.  Diel,  as  much  as  possible.  — 
•fciett  @ie,  be;  imv.  3.  (=  2.)  pi.  of  fctn.— *pte,  tpergeubc,  tiedaffe, 
fci ;  all  imv.  2.  pars.  sing.  —  « fiHtti,  Dergeubet,  t>tvla^t,  feib  ;  all  imv. 
2.  pers.  pi.— ^«do;  the  requisite  forms  of  fi6)  bepnbcu  are :  bu  bcfinbejl 
bi4  l^r  bepnbct  cud^,  @lc  bejlnben  fid^.  —  ^ you,  i.e.  to  you,  dat.— 
8  any,  ettt)08^ 
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EXERCISE  27 
Colloquy  :   Personal  Pronouns 

1 

©uten  2lbenb,  §ert  SJlilHer.  SBie  befinben  Sie  fid^  l^eute 
abenb  ? 

3d^  felbft  bin  g^fw^^^/  ^^^^  ^^  fl^^*  "i^^  0"^  '^^  '"ii^  X« 
§aufe. 

J)a3  tut  mit  leib.  6^  ift  bod^  Um^  ber  Kinber  miebcr 
Iran!? 

3a,  leiber^;  bie  Kleine  i)at  hJteber  iloj)fh)el^  —  baju  eintoemg 
tJieber. 

Da«  ift  fonberbau.     &thtn  ©ie  il^r  regelmafeig  bie  3trjnei  ? 

@eh)i^,  aber  e«  ^ilft  nid^t^  me^r.  ^d^  bitte  Sic,  f of ort  ju  un« 
ju  fommen. 

©leid^  biefen  Slugenblii  meinethjegen.  33itte,  fe^en  Sie  jtd^* 
3n  jiDei  ?iKinuten  bin  id^  bereit. 

3d^  banfe  S^"^*^  f^^^*  ©i^  madden  ftd^  i)icl  3Ku^e  urn  unfert* 
h)illen. 

33itte,  fjjred^en  @ie  nid^t  babon.  ^cf)  tue  nur  meine  5PfIid^t* 
aSogu  bin  id^  benn  2lrgt  ? 

2 

Good  evening,  doctor.     How  do  you  do  this  evening  ? 

Very  well,  thank  you.     How  goes  it  at  your  house  ? 

Unfortunately  the  little  girl  is  sick  again.^ 

Is  it  possible  ?     What  is  the  matter  with  her  this  time  ? 

Oh,  she  has  the  old  headache  again,^  and  withal  a  little 
fever. 

I  must  see  *  her  again.  Wait  a  moment.  I  shall  be  * 
ready  directly. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  but  you  do  not  need  ^  to  harry 
on  my  account. 

Vocabulary 

bie  ^rjnci',  w.  medicine.  baju',  adv,  besides,  withal, 

beeilen  (fid^),  v,  hurry.  fe^Ien,  v.  fail ;   mag  fc^It,  with 

bereit,  adj,  ready  [-ready].  dat.,  what  is  the  matter? 

ban!en,  v.  {dot.)  thank.  ba§  fjieber,  s?  fever. 
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genug,  adj,  enough.  leib,   adj.  disagreeable ;   c§  tut 
gcfunb,    adj,    well,    healthy  mir  leib,  I  am'  sorry  [loath]. 

[-sound].  blc  ^ii^,  «?.  pains,  trouble, 

gleicft,  adv,  directly ;  as  adj.  tniiffeu,  v.  must;  ici^  mufe,  I  must. 

like  [-like].  rc'gcImft^Big,  adj.  regular, 

l^clfen,  V.  help ;  ^ilft,  helps.  fprec^cn,  v.  speak. 

baS   ^o))fme^  (no  pi.)  headache  toaxXtn,  v.  wait. 

[-woe].  tDoju',  adv.  to  what  end,  what 
franf,  adj.  sick,  ill.  for. 

Notes. — ^letber,  wnfortunately,  alas;  shortened  from  roa9  nod^ 
Iciber  Ip,  what  is  still  more  disagreeable.  —  2  again,  Wiebcr,  preceding 
fran!.— «see  her  again,  jie  xoithtv  fe^en.— *I  shall  be  .  .  .  directly,  it^ 
bin  gletci^  . . .  —  ^  you  do  not  need  to  hurry,  <Bit  braud^en  ftd^  ntc^t . . . 
gu  beeilen. 
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129.  The  Forms.  The  common  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns are  bk§,  this^  jen-  that^  and  ber,  that  To  these 
are  to  be  added  the  so-called  determinatives,  berjenige, 
that,  berfelbc,  the  samcy  and  fold^,  s^ich.  The  first  three 
are  declined  as  follows : 

Singular  Plural 


Ilasc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  N. 

N. 

biefet 

biefe 

bie[e«,  bie^ 

biefe 

G. 

biefes 

biefer 

biefer 

biefer 

D. 

biefem 

biefer 

biefem 

biefen 

A. 

biefen 

bicfe 

biejeg,  bie3 

.  Mefe 

N. 

jener 

jene 

iene« 

lene 

G. 

jeneg 

jener 

jene^ 

jener 

D. 

jenem 

jcner 

jenem 

jenen 

A. 

jenen 

jcne 

jeneg 

jene 

N. 

ber 

bie 

bag 

bie 

G. 

beffen 

beren 

bejfen 

beren,  berer 

(be«) 

(ber) 

(be§) 

(ber) 

D. 

bem 

ber 

bem 

benen  (ben) 

A. 

b«n 

bie 

bag 

bie 
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1.  All  the  demonstratives  can  be  used  either  substan- 
tively or  adjectively.  When  ber  is  used  adjectively  it  is  in- 
flected precisely  like  the  article  ber,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  weakened  in  force  by  loss  of  its  ac- 
cent.    Hence  the  short  forms  in  parenthesis. 

130.  Use  of  hxt^  and  j[cn%  S)ie^,  cognate  with  this, 
denotes  proximity,  while  jen-,  cognate  with  yon,  de- 
notes remoteness ;  e.  g.  jener  S3erg  (bort)  ift  t)iel  i)Si)tv  ate 
btefer  (l)ter),  that  mountain  (yonder)  is  much  higher  than 
this  one  (here) ;  in  biefem  Seben,  in  this  life  (i.  e.  the  life 
that  now  is) ;  in  jener  3Sett,  in  that  world  (i.  e.  the  world 
to  come), 

1.  Referring  to  two  objects  lately  mentioned,  bie^  means 
the  latter  and  jen-  the  former, 

2.  The  short  form  bie^  is  especially  common  as  absolute 
subject,  being  used  without  reference  to  the  gender  or  num- 
ber of  a  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  bie^  ift  meine  ©d^ttjefter,  this  is 
my  sister ;  bieg  jinb  ^reunbe  toon  ntir,  these  are  friends  of 
mine, 

131.  Use  of  bet.  S)er  denotes  neither  proximity  nor 
remoteness,  but  simple  emphasis.  It  is  distinguished  in 
speech  by  its  accent,  and  in  print,  if  necessary,  by  spaced 
type;  e.  g.  ber  3)?enfd^  ift  fterblid^ ;  in  ber  ^tnfic^t  gletd)t  er 
bem  2;tere,  man  is  mortal ;  in  that  respect  he  is  like  the 
brute. 

1.  The  form  ba^,  like  bie§,  is  often  used  without  refer- 
ence to  the  gender  or  number  of  a  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  baS 
ift  meine  ©d^h^efter,  tfiat  is  my  sister ;  ba^  finb  ^reunbe  bon 
mir,  those  are  friends  of  mine.  Note  that  the  verb  agrees 
in  number  with  the  predicate  noun. 

2.  SDer  often  takes  the  place  of  an  emphatic  personal  pro- 
noun ;  e.  g.  b  e  r  ift  !ein  3)ici^ter,  he  is  no  poet. 
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132.  Demonstrative  Compounds.  For  a  case-form  of 
ber,  used  alone  in  the  dative  or  accusative  after  a  prepo- 
sition, and  not  referring  to  a  living  object,  it  is  usual  to 
substitute  a  compound  of  ha ;  e.  g.  batjon  tt)ei§  id^  nid^t^, 
of  that  I  know  nothing. 

a,  in  like  manner  a  compound  of  f)\zx  may  be  substituted 
for  a  case-form  of  bie^  under  similar  circumstances ;  e.  g. 
^ierin  liegt  ber  Unterfd^ieb,  in  this  lies  the  difference. 

1.  The  three  prepositions  toegen,  l)a\b  and  urn  .  .  .  toitten 
enter  into  composition  with  be^,  not  with  ba,  giving  the 
forms  be^l^alb,  begh)egen,  rarely  be^toillen,  all  meaning  on 
that  oAicount. 

2.  2)e^gleici^en  and  bergletd^en  are  indeclinable  pronominal 
adjectives  meaning  such  like^  the  like  of  that, 

133.  ^e'rjle^ntge*     The  determinative  pronoun  bcrjenige 

inflects  both  parts  thruout,  the  ber  being  declined  like 

the  article  bier,  the  stem  jenig  like  a  weak  adjective; 

thus: 

Singular  Plural 


Masc.  Fein.  Neut.  M.  F.  N. 

N.    berjenige      biejenige      ba^jenigc  biejenigen 

G.    be^jenigen     berjenigen,  etc.  berjenigen,  etc. 

1.  ©erjenige  is  generally  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun 
in  connection  with  which  it  means  he  (who)y  the  one  (who)y 
that  (which), 

134.  ^ctfe'tte.  The  inflection  of  berfelbe  is  similar  to 
that  of  berjenige;  thus : 

Singular  Plural 


Masc.  Fem.  Neut.  M.  F.  N. 

N.    berfelbe        biefelbe       ba^felbe  biefelben 

6.    be^felben      berfelben,  etc.  berfelben,  etc. 
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1.  !j)erfeI6e  means  the  same,  but  it  is  very  often  used 
where  English  employs  a  personal  pronoun  (cf.  §  122,  2). 

135.  @oI(J^»  ©old^,  such,  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion, but  may  also  stand  uninflected,  especially  before 
an  adjective ;  e.  g.  fold^  fd^Sne^  SBetter,  or  fold^e^  fd^fine 
SBetter,  such  fine  weather. 

1.  Sotd^  may  precede  or  follow  cin  ;  if  it  precedes,  it  is 
uninflected ;  if  it  follows,  inflected ;  thus,  such  a  man  is 
either  fotd^  ein  5DlantT  or  ein  fold^er  aJlann. 

a.  Instead  of  fotd^  ein,  fo  ein  is  common. 

EXERCISE  28 
Colloquy  :   Demonstrative  Pronouns 


33itte,  fe|en  ©ie  fid^.    9le^men  ©ie  biefen  Stul^t  am  Dfen. 

Selj^alten  Sie  ben  fiir  fid^.     ^d^  ^ote  ^  mir  jenen  am  g^enfter. 

5Run,  h)ie  ge^t*^  S^nen  feit  jenem  2lbenb  im  2:i^eater? 

3m  ganjen  red^t  gut ;  aber  biefe^  etoige  ©tubieren  ^  mad^t  mir 
bi^h)eilen  ^oj)flt)e^. 

3)ag  ift  fd^abe  ;  aber  ©ie  ternen  babei  ^  bod^  bieg  unb  ba^  ? 

D,  natiirlid^.  $Rur  ift  e^  immer  biefelbe  ©efd^id^te.  ^^  benle 
oft  an  jene  ^z\i  t)or  brei  3Konaten. 

3a,  bag  it)aren  fd^one  2^age.  —  SBa§  ^oren  ©ie  benn  t)on  je^ 
nem  alten  §errn,  bem  *  mit  ber  l^ubfd^en  3:od^ter  ? 

®er  U)ol5^nt  nid^t  mel^r  in  jener  ©egenb;  fein  ©ol^n  unb  beffen  * 
grau  mad^ten  il^m  ba^  2eben  ju  fauer. 

3a,  bie  *  toaren  mir  aud^  unertraglid^.  SWit  fold^en  Seuten  ift 
ein  freunblid^eg  SSerl^dltni^  unmoglid^. 

2 

Please  take  a  seat.''  That  ^  chair  is  not  comfortable  — 
take  this  one. 

That  one®  by  the  window  is  better  still.^^  I  will  get 
that." 
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Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  since  that  week  in  the 
country  ?  *^ 

Oh,  don't  speak  of  that.  The  contrast  between  that  time 
and  this  gives  me  the  headache. 

Poor  fellow !     For  my  part  ^*  I  find  this  life  here  very 


Of  course,"  —  these  tedious  books.  They  are  your  best 
friends. 

To  be  sure ;  a  good  book  is  always  the  same,  not  this  ^* 
to-day  and  that  to-morrow,  like  human  beings.^* 

Very  fine ;  where  did  you  get "  that  saying  ? 

EXERCISE  28  a 

1.  This  is  the  shortest  way.  2.  Do  you  see  that  high 
tower?  3.  Death"  is  the  end  of  this  life;  in  that  life 
there  is  no  ^®  death.  4.  These  hot  summer-days  are  very 
unpleasant.  5.  Homer  and  Vergil,  those  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity,^® are  still  the  delight  of  mankind."  6.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  friend  of  yours;  in  that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
7.  Those  are  the  towers  of  the  royal  castle.  8.  The  girl 
is  her  mother's  child ;  she  has  the  same  head,  the  same 
eyes,  the  same  voice.  9.  This  building  is  the  museum ; 
that  one  yonder  the  new  theater.  10.  Such  autumn  days 
as  these  are  extremely  rare  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
11.  From  10  to  11  a.  m.^^^  I  have  a  language-lesson;  after 
that  I  take  a  walk.  12.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  not  on  that 
account  a  great  poet. 

Vocabulary 

bcl^altctt,  V,  keep  [bel^old].  lernen,  v,  learn. 

bcqucm,  adj.  comfortable.  oft,  adv,  often,  oft. 

bi^roci'Icn,  adv,  at  times.  rcd^t,  adv.  right,  very. 

cmig,  adv.  everlasting  [aye-].  fauer,  adj.  bitter,  sour. 

bic  ®cgcnb,  w.  region.  bcr  8c^abc,  mx.  {pi.  (Sd^aben),  in- 

ber  ^egcnfag,  «.*  {pi,  '&),  contrast.  jury,  loss  ;  ha^  ift  {c^bc,  that 

l^olcn,  V.  fetch;  pret.  l^oUc.  is  a  pity  [scathe]. 

1^5rcn,  V.  hear.  {cit,  prep,  {dat.)  since. 
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ber  (Bptnd),  s*  (pi.  ii)  saying.  unntiyglid^,  adj\  impossible, 

ftubic'rcn,  v.  study.  bog  SSerl^filtniS,  s*  relation. 

u'nertrS'glic^,  adj,  intolerable.         tt)0^r,  adv,  whence. 

Notes.  —  ^  ifj^  ]|o(e,  I  wiU  get ;  the  present  tense  denoting  a  present 
purpose. — ^®tltbierett,  a  verbal  noun,  or  infinitive  used  as  a  noun  •, 
all  such  are  neuter. — ^baHet,  incidentally,  in  connection  with  thcxL 
Never  translate  babel  by  thereby,  which  is  baburci^.— *bem,  the  one,  — 
^bejfett  ^xan,  the  latter' a  wife,  the  son' 8  wife;  felne  grau,  would  mean 
his  own  wife. — «bie,  they,  those  people. — 'take  a  seat,  nel|men  @le 
<piat5.  — «that,  ber.— «that  one,  jcner.—^o  better  still,  nod^  Beffer.— 
i^that,  ben. — "in  the  country ;  see  Ex.  9,  n.  4.  — "for  my  part;  see 
Ex.  21  n.  3.  — i*of  course,  natflrlid^. — i^  this  to-4ay,  ^cute  blc«. — ^  like 
human  beings,  n^te  bie  3^enfd^en.  —  ^' where  did  you  get,  niol^er  l^oben 
@lc.— "Use  the  def.  art.— "there  is  no,  glbt  e«Ielnen.— »a.  m.,t)or* 
mittagd. 
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136.  The  Forms.  The  ordinary  relative  pronouns 
are  ber  and  tpeld^,  both  meaning  who,  which,  that.  They 
are  declined  as  follows : 

Singular  Plural 


Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  N. 

N. 

ber 

bie 

ba$ 

bie 

G. 
D. 

beffen 
bent 

beren 
ber 

beffen 
bent 

beren 
benen 

A. 

ben 

bie 

ba« 

bie 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

toeld^er 
h)elc^e« 
toeld^em 
toelc^en 

iDeld^e 
toeld^er 
toeld^er 
it)eld^e 

tDeld^ed 
toeld^eg 
toelc^em 
toeld^e^ 

toeld^e 
toeld^er 
toeld^en 
toeld^e 

1.  The  interrogative  pronouns  tt)er,  who,  and  tt)a§,  what. 
(for  their  inflection  see  §  143),  are  also  used  as  relatives,  = 
he  who,  whoever,  that  which,  whatever. 

137.  The  Relative  Clause.  In  a  relative  clause  the 
inflected  verb  comes  last.  The  relative  pronoun  itself 
comes  first  (except  when  it  is  governed  by  a  preposi- 
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tion)  and  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender  and 
number ;  e.  g.  m^t  ber  3Kutter,  beren  Sinb  unbanfbar  ift, 
alas  for  the  mother  whose  child  is  ungrateful ;  er  ift  ein 
SJnabe,  uon  bcm  id^  nur  ®ute^  gel^urt  l^abe,  he  is  a  hoy  of 
whom  I  have  heard  only  good  reports. 

1.  The  relative  cannot  be  omitted,  as  it  so  often  is  in 
English;  e.g.  the  man  I  mean  is  ber  3Kann,  ben  id^  meine; 
the  home  I  live  in,  ba^  §au^,  in  toeld^em  (or  toorin)  id^ 
tool^ne. 

2.  If  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  is  a  personal  pronoun 
of  the  first  or  second  person,  such  pronoun  is  usually  repeat- 
ed after  the  relative,  in  which  case  the  verb  takes  the  per- 
son of  the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  id^,  ber  id^  bein  greunb  bin,  / 
who  am  your  friend;  bu,  ber  bu  mid^  lennft,  you  who  know 
me.  But  if  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  repeated  the  verb 
stands  in  the  third  person ;  e.  g.  bu,  ber  mid^  f ennt,  you  who 
know  me, 

138.  Use  of  ber  and  loeld^.  Either  relative  may  refer 
to  a  person  or  to  a  thing.  SBeld^,  but  not  ber,  may  be  used 
as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  a  noun ;  e.  g.  er  ift  ein 
3Kann,  ber  (or  tpeld^er)  ftet^  bie  SBal^rl^eit  f^jrid^t,  toeld^er 
(never  ber)  ©genfd^aft  er  fein  ®(fldE  t)erbanft,  he  is  a  man 
who  always  speaks  the  truths  to  which  trait  he  owes  his 
success, 

1.  In  the  genitive  the  forms  of  ber  are  required,  except 
in  the  adjectival  use  of  toeld^  just  explained;  elsewhere 
there  is  a  free  choice  between  ber  and  toeld^,  subject  only  to 
considerations  of  style  and  euphony. 

139.  Substitutes  for  the  Relative.  For  the  dative  or 
accusative  of  ber  or  tt)eld^,  depending  upon  a  preposition 
and  not  referring  to  a  Uving  object,  it  is  usual  to  sub- 
stitute a  compound  of  the  preposition  with  the  adverb 
tt)0,  where  (before  vowels  tpor),  e.  g.  ba^  ift  ber  ^^unft, 
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toorauf  id^  beftcl^c,  that  is  the  point  I  insist  upon  {the  point 
whereupon  I  insist). 

1.  For  the  genitive  of  a  relative  depending  on  one  of  the 
prepositions  l^alb  or  toegen,  and  not  referring  to  persons,  is 
substituted  one  of  the  compounds  toe^mb,  or  toe^toegen ; 
e.  g.  id^  h)ar  Iran!,  toe^^atb  id^  ju  §aufe  bleiben  mu^tc,  /  was 
sick  J  for  which  reason  I  had  to  remain  at  home. 

2.  A  simple  adverb  may  take  the  place  of  a  relative; 
e.  g.  bcr  Drt,  too  id^  tool^ne,  the  place  where  {=  in  which)  I 
live  ;  bie  2lrt,  tote  cr  lebt,  the  way  (in  which)  he  lives, 

140.  Use  of  mx  as  Relative.  S93er  as  relative  can 
have  no  antecedent,  being  itself  both  antecedent  and 
relative;  e.g.  toer  gefunb  ift  (never  ber,  toer  gefunb  ift), 
braud^t  feinen  Slrjt,  he  who  is  well  does  not  n^ed  a  physi- 
cian. 

1.  But  when  toer  has  gone  before,  its  implied  antecedent 
may  be  expressed,  in  the  form  of  a  demonstrative,  for  em- 
phasis ;  e.  g.  toer  gefunb  ift,  bet  braud^t  feinen  Slrjt. 

2.  Followed  by  aud^,  nur  or  immer  (other  words  may  or 
may  not  intervene),  toer  acquires  the  force  of  an  indefinite 
relative  =  whoever;  e.  g.  fie  ift  jebenfatt^  ^^^^,  toer  fie  aud^ 
ff  \n  mag,  she  is  pretty  at  any  rate,  whoever  she  may  be. 

141.  Use  of  ttiai^  as  Relative.  The  use  of  the  neuter 
toQ^  as  indefinite  relative  =  what,  whatever^  that  which^ 
the  thing  which,  etc.  runs  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
masculine-feminine  toer ;  e.  g.  toa^  ic^  fe^e,  (bag)  tocife  id^, 
what  I  see,  (that)  I  know;  eg  ift  falfd^,  toog  man  aud^  fa* 
g<*n  mag,  it  is  false,  whatever  they  may  say. 

a.  So.  also  when  the  antecedent  is  a  sentence ;  e.  g.  e§ 
gelang  mir  nid^t,  toag  mid^  fe^r  drgerte,  I  did  not  succeed,  which 
v^txed  me  greatly. 

1.  This  toad  is  often  best  translated  by  so  far  as ;  e.  g. 
)•  dg  mid^  betrifft,  so  far  as  concerns  me. 
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2.  SBa^  is  very  often  used  as  relative  after  a  neuter  pro- 
noun or  substantive  adjective,  and  when  so  used  it  implies 
that  the  antecedent  is  taken  in  a  general  or  indefinite  sense. 
After  a  substantive  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree  toa^ 
is  the  regular  relative ;  e.  g.  nid^t  atte«,  h)a^  QlcLtiitf  ift  ®otb, 
not  all  that  glitters  is  gold ;  ba^  ift  e^,  toa^  m\i)  drgert,  that 
is  what  vexes  me  ;  e§  ift  ba«  befte,  lt)a^  x6)  tun  f ann,  it  is  the 
best  lean  do;  bag  ®ro^e,  toa^  (better  bag)  ic^  an  il^m  bett)un= 
bere,  the  great  qualities  that  I  admire  in  him  ;  it)ag  ift  bag, 
bag  (not  it)ag)  ©ie  in  ber  §anb  Ij^aben  ?  what  is  that  that  you 
have  hi  your  hand  ? 

142.  Rule  of  Order  III :  The  Dependent  Order.  In  a 
dependent  sentence  the  verb  comes  at  the  end ;  e.  g. 
tDiffen  ©ie,  06  ber  §err  S)oftor  ju  §aufe  ift  ?  do  you  know 
whether  the  doctor  is  at  home  ?  erinnem  ©ie  fid^,  tpo  ©ie 
geftern  ju  biefer  ^txi  tparen  ?  do  you  remember  where  you 
were  yesterday  at  this  time  ? 

a.  The  case  in  which  '  the  verb'  ir  in  a  compound  tense, 
and  so  consists  of  more  than  one  word,  will  be  provided  for 
further  on. 

1.  This  rule  covers  all  sentences  introduced  by  a  subor- 
dinating conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle,  or  an 
indirect  interrogative. 

a.  Some  of  the  most  common  subordinating  conjunc- 
tions are  alg,  as,  when  ;  ba,  as,  since  ;  bamit,  so  that ;  ba^, 
that ;  inbem,  while;  ob,  whether;  toeil,  because ;  hjenn,  if; 
tote,  how,  as;  tt)0,  where.     For  a  fuller  list  see  §  381. 

2.  Subordinate  sentences  of  every  kind  are  usually  set 
off  by  a  comma. 

EXERCISE  29 
Heading  Lesson  :   Relative  Pronouns 

2teber  ipett  5Wutter!  g^r  freunblid^er  S5tief,  in  bent  ©le 
mix  fo  mel  Sntereffanteg  iiber  bie  ©d^ule  erjdlj^Ien,  unb  ber  nun 
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Iciber  fd^on  jtoei  SBod^en  unbeanttoortet  Kegt/  toar  mtr  f)'6i)^t 
VDiUfommen.  @^  freut  mid)  fel^r,  ba^  bie  guten  greunbe,  mit 
benen  id^  lange  ^tit  fo  gliidlid^  lebte,  nod^  immer  an  mid^  benfen, 
@«  gibt  ein  ©})rid^lt)ort,  toeld^eS  lautet :  „2lu§  ben  Slugen,  au§ 
bent  Sinn";  abet,  h)a§  mid^  betrifft,  fo*  finbe  id^  l^ier  unter  Iau= 
ter  gremben,  ba^  xi)  je^t  erft*  meine  alien  greunbe  rid^tig 


SBag  ©ie  t)on  bent  jungen  g^ri^  5Wofer  fd^reiben,  beffen  ©trei= 
d^e  S^»^^«  f<>  ^i^I  3Ku^e  madden,  ift  mir  ganj  begreifUd^.  S)er 
Sunge  toar  t)on  Sinb  auf  *  ein  2^augenid^tg,  ber  nur  an  buntnie 
©treid^e*  bad^te/  ^i)  toei^,  ba^  er  nid^t  reblid^  ift,  unb  toer 
f einen  (S^arafter  l^at,  bent  "^  ift  nun  nid^t  ju  ^elfen.  Sitter,  h)a« 
ber  Setter  fur  einen  fold^en  ©d^uter  tut,  ift  t)erIorene  5IJlu^e. 
gtir  ben  9lat,  ben  ©ie  ntir  in  Sejug  auf  nteine  ©tubien  geben, 
banle  id^  S^^en  fel^r.  ®a  ©ie  ntid^  fo  lange  lennen,  toiffen  ©ie 
ant  beften,  it)0}u  ®  id^  f d^ig  bin,  unb  it)eld^e  ®  ge^Ier  id^  ju  tjerntei^ 
ben  ifabt, 

EXERCISE  29  a 

1.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  *  everything.  2.  The  build- 
ing that  you  see  is  a  museum.  3.  That  is  the  lady  who  has 
the  pretty  daughters.  4.  I  do  not  know^^  the  book  of 
which  you  speak.  5.  There  are  ^^  authors  who  write  too 
much  and  think  too  little.  6.  That  part  of  Dresden  which 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  called  the  Old-Town. 
7.  That  is  not  the  man  I  mean.  8.  Here  one  finds  all  that 
makes  life  interesting.     9.  That  is  all  I  know  ®  of  the  affair. 

10.  There   is^^   no   poet  whose   life  is  more  interesting. 

11.  Whoever  has  money  has  friends.  12.  I  give  you  the 
best  I  have.  13.  The  work  of  which  you  speak  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 14.  Do  you  know  ^^  the  book  in  which  the  saying 
is  found  ?  ^^ 

Vocabulary 

begrciflic^,    adj,    comprehen-  ber  SSejug,  «.*  (i?Z.  U),  reference, 

sible.  regard, 

bctreffen,  u.  concern;  betrifft,  con-  ber  (J^Qra'fter  (pL  ste'rc),  char- 

cerns.  acter. 
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ha,  sub.  conj.  as,  since.  fc^S&cn,  v,  value,  esteem. 

ba^,  mb,  conj,  that.  bcr  (Sinn,  «.*  sense,  mind, 

bumm,  adj.  stupid  [dumb].  \xx^  ©prid^ttjort,  s?  proverb. 

fa!)ig,  adj.  capable^  fit,  suited.  bcr  ©treici^,   «.'   prank,   trick, 
ber  Scoter,  5.^  mistake.  stroke. 

freuen,  v.  rejoice;  c§  freut  nti(^,  bcr  ^^au'genid^tS,   «.'  (indecl.) 

I  am  glad.  good-for-nothing, 

gliicfli^,  ac(/'.  happy.  u'nbcantroortct,  pple.   unan- 
lautcn,  V.  purport,  run.  swered. 

bic  3Kii^e,  w.  trouble,  pains.  Jjcrlorcn,  pple.  lost  [forlorn]. 

bcr  'Siat,  s.  (no  pi.)  advice.  tocrmcibcn,  v.  avoid, 

rcblic^,  adj.  honest,  candid.  loifffo'mnien,  adj.  welcome. 

Notes.  —  ^fitegt,  has  lain,  has  been  lying  (Ex.  7,  n.  1). — ^\o  fittbe 
ilH,  I  find.  When  a  subordinate  sentence  has  gone  before,  the  princi- 
pal sentence  must  stand  in  the  inverted  order,  and  fo  is  often  put 
before  the  principal  verb  to  make  the  inversion  easier.  Such  a  fo 
should  not  be  translated. — ^[tiit  tt\i,  lit.  nowjirst;  but  lvalue  now 
first  =  I  just  begin  to  value.  — *  kiott  ^inb  auf,  from  a  child  up;  i.  e. 
from  childhood.  —  ^bttmme  Stretd^e,  miscM^.  —  «bac^te,  thought,  was 
thinking;  pret.  of  benfcn.— ^bem  ift  ttidjt  Jtt  Ijelfen,  hb  (i.  e.  su^h  a 
person)  is  not  to  be  helped.  It  is  necessary  to  use  bem  here  because 
l|clfen  governs  the  dat.  One  could  not  say  mcr  niti^t  rcbUci^  1(1,  ifl  nltfjt 
gu  l|elfcn. — ^tuo^tt,  tueld^e;  these  are  indirect  interrogatives,  and  as 
such  require  the  dependent  order.  The  direct  form  would  be :  SBoju 
Bin  ltf|  fii^ig?  S33cltf|c  gel^lcr  l|a6c  ltf|  gut)crmctbcn.—*  knows,  know, 
tt)lffcn.  —  ^0  know,  fenuen. — "  there  are,  there  is,  e«  gibt — ^^  is  found, 
|i(^  jtnbct. 

THE  INTERROGATIVES 

143.  The  Forms.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  tvcx, 
whoy  tuaig,  what,  tvdd),  which,  what,  and  tDa^  fiir  (ein), 
what  sort  of  (a),  what. 

1.  The  inflection  of  toer  and  tt)a^,  which  do  not  vary  for 
number,  is  as  follows  : 

N.  iDcr  toag 

G.  tocffen,  lt)e^  toeffen,  toe^ 

D.  toem  

A.  toen  toa^ 
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a.  The  short  form  tt)e^  is  little  used  except  in  the  com- 
pounds it)e3^atb  and  toe^tocgcn,  why.  The  missing  dative  of 
it)ag  is  supplied  by  the  compounds  of  it)0  (§  144,  1). 

2.  SBeld^  is  inflected  like  the  relative  toeld^,  but  is  often 
uninflected  before  ein  or  an  adjective,  especially  in  exclama- 
tory phrases ;  e.  g.  toeld^  (ein)  f d^5ne^  S3ilb !  what  a  pretty 
picture  I 

3.  In  it)a§  fur  ein  the  h)a§  does  not  vary,  but  ein  is  inflect- 
ed (in  the  singular)  like  the  article  ein. 

144.  Use  of  wcr  and  toelri^*  SBer  is  used  of  persons 
only,  tPQ^  of  things  only,  and  XotH)  of  either  persons  or 
things.  SBer  and  Xoa^  are  used  without  a  noun,  tpel^ 
either  with  or  without ;  e.  g.  tper  ift  jcner  SKann  ?  who  is 
that  man  ?  tpeld^e^  93ud^  meinen  ©ie  ?  what  (which)  book  do 
you  mean  ? 

1.  For  the  dative  and  accusative  of  tva^,  dependent  on  a 
preposition,  it  is  usual  to  substitute  a  compound  of  Wo ;  e.  g. 
h)oju  ber  Scirm  ?  why  the  fuss  ?  iDoran  arbeiten  ©ie  ?  what 
are  you  working  at  ? 

145.  Use  of  loaiS  ffir  (ctn).  In  this  pronoun  the  fiir  is 
without  prepositional  force,  and  ein  takes  the  case 
required  by  the  syntax  of  the  sentence.  SBa^  may  be 
separated  by  one  or  more  words  from  fiir  ein;  e.  g.  tpaig 
fiir  ein  SBaum  ift  ba^,  or  xoa^  ift  bag  fiir  ein  93aum  ?  what 
kind  of  a  tree  is  that  ?  tDa^  fiir  einen  Sel^rer  ^aben  @ie  ? 
what  kind  of  a  teacher  have  you  ? 

1.  In  exclamatory  phrases  tva^  fiir  (ein)  is  often  best 
translated  by  what;  e.  g.  lt)a§  fiir  Unjinn !  what  nonsense! 

EXERCISE  30 
Colloquy  :   Interrogative  Pronouns 
1 
SBer  ift  bag  auf  bem  Silbe  an  ber  SBanb  ? 
2)ag  ift  Sigmarc!^    2Bo}u  l^aben  6ie  benn  Jjl^re  9lugen  ? 
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3a,  bte  fito^e  5pi5^otograj)l5^ie ;  tocr  toii^te  ^  bag  ntd^t !  gd^ 
metnc  nid^t  bie. 

5Run,  h)eld^e«  Silb  meinen  ©ie  benn  ? 

^d)  meine  bag  Heine  S)ing,  toeld^eg  unter  ber  5pi^oto8raj)l5^te 
^ngt. 

aic^  fo  !  9lun,  toofiir  Ij^alten  ©ie  bag  ?   Sefe^en  ©ie  eg  genau. 

^d)  fel^e,  eg  ift  eine  ^eberjeid^nung.    Son  h)em  ^aben  ©ie  fie  ? 

aSon  meinem  greunbe  2ublt)ig.  Slaten  ©ie  nun  einmal,  totx 
bie  beiben  5perfonen  barauf  finb. 

3)ieg  ift  offenbar  Subtoig  ;  aber  id^  toei^  nid^t,  toer  ber  anbere 

ift. 

aSag  ©ie  bod^  fagen  !  ^    9lun,  ber  anbere  bin  •  id^  felbft. 

©ie  ?  S33er  bag  glauben  lonnte !  *  SBolj^er  l^aben  ©ie  benn  ben 
fonberbaren  2lugbrudf  ?    Unb  toag  fiir  einen  §ut  tragen  ©ie  ? 

3)ag  ift  nur  ein  Qpa^  Subtoigg ;  toer  i^n  fennt,  ijerftelj^t  bag 
ol^ne  aSJeitereg. 

2 

What  sort  of  a  picture  is  that  ? 

What  picture  are  you  talking  about  ?  *  The  large  photo- 
graph ?  * 

Who  would  not  know '  a  photograph  of  Bismarck  ?  I 
mean  the  little  picture  below.® 

Oh,  that's  it.  That  is  a  pen-drawing.  Guess  from  whom 
I  have  it. 

I  do  not  know  —  perhaps  from  your  friend  Ludwig. 

Right ;  now  guess  whom  the  drawing  represents. 

This  here  is  certainly  Ludwig  himself,  but  who  in  all  the 
world  •  is  the  other  ? 

So  ^^  you  do  not  know  ^^  him.  Well,  the  other  is  I  my- 
self. 

But  what  an  expression  I  And  what  sort  of  a  thing  is 
that  you  have  on  your  head  ? 

EXERCISE  30  a 

1.  Who  goes  there?  2.  Who  is  she?  3.  Who  are 
they  ?    4.  What  have  you  in  your  hand  ?     5.  Of  whom  are 
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you  speaking?  6.  Of  what  are  you  speaking  ?  7.  Whom 
do  yoa  mean  ?  8.  What  new  building  is  that  that  I  see 
yonder  ?  9.  Do  you  know  "  at  what  time  "  the  perform- 
ance begins?     10.  In  what  does  the  difference  consist? 

11.  I    do    not    know^  in   what   the   difference  consists. 

12.  What  sort  of  a  teacher  have  you?  13.  Every  one 
knows  ^*  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  14.  Which  drama  of 
Schiller  do  you  like  best? 

Vocabulary 

anbet,  adj.  other.  bcr  ^opf,  s*  (jpl.  o),  head, 

bet  ^lus^bnuf,  «.*  (/>/.  u),  expres-  o^nc,  prep,  {ace.)  without. 

glen.  bic  $cr)Vn,  tc.  person, 

bo'rf*cttcn,  v,  represent.  bic  ^^otogro^^ic',  w.  photograph, 

bie  gcbcr,  w,  pen,  feather.  raten,  v.  guess, 

gtaubcn,  v.  be-lieve.  bcr  8pa6/  «•*  {pl^  a),  jest. 

^Itcn,  V,  hold,  consider.  tragen',  v,  wear  [drag,  draw]. 

^angcn,  v,  hang;  ^ftngt,  hangs.  Derftcl^cn,  v,  understand, 

bcr  ^ut,  5.*  (pi,  u),  hat.  bic  SBanb,  5.*  {pi,  a),  wall. 

fiJnnen,  v.  can.  bic  3cici^nung,  w.  drawing. 

Notes.  — i  %tx  tull^te,  who  would  know  f  pret.  subj.  of  miffen. — 
^  ma&  @ie  bodj  f agen !  you  don't  say  so !  quite  different  from  tuaS  fagen 
@teV  w^at  do  you  say  f—^htx  aitbere  6itt  irft  felbfi,  <^  of^er  w  I  my- 
self; for  if  i«  Z  Ger.  says  i6)  bin  c8,  etc.  —  *  tocr  baiS  glaubett  !j)itnte ! 
as  if  any  one  could  believe  that !  different  from  tt)cr  fonntc  bad  glaubcn  ? 
wIlo  could  believe  that  f  The  former  tuer  is  really  an  indirect  interrog- 
ative, with  something  like  I'd  like  to  know  understood.  — *  about,  t)on, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  — ^the  large  photograph;  repeat  the 
tjon. —  ■'Who  would  not  know,  tcev  fcunte  nitf|t  ^cnntc  is  pret.  subj. 
of  fennen,  as  fbnntc  is  of  fbnnen.  —  ^  below,  baruntcr.  —  ®  who  in  all  the 
world,  VDtv  in  aflcr  SBcIt.— ^^so,  alfo.  — "know,  fennen.  — ^^^no^^ 
knows,  tt)lffen.  —  ^*at  what  time,  urn  tDelc^c  B^xt 

THE  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  AND  PRONOMINAL 
ADJECTIVES 

146.  9lfl»  Wif  all,  has  regular  adjective  inflection, 
but  is  sometimes  left  uninflected,  especially  before  ber  or 
a  possessive ;  e.  g.  aHe  guten  S)inge,  all  good  things;  aHeg 
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frifd^e  SBaffer,  all  fresh  water ;  all  mein  ®Iucf ,  all  my  hap- 
piness. 

1.  The  form  alle  occurs  after  certain  prepositions ;  e.  g. 
tro^  aHcbem,  in  spite  of  all  that, 

2.  The  neuter  affc^,  used  alone,  means  everything. 

147.  Sttbct*  Slnber,  other^  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion. 

1.  The  EngHsh  another,  =  one  more,  is  expressed  not  by 
anber,  but  by  nod^  ein;  e.  g.  ic^  VDiinfc^e  nod^  ein  Witi^Iwant 
another  ticket  (ein  anberc^  would  mean  a  different  one). 

148.  SScibc*  95cibe,  hoth^  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion, and  is  apt  to  take  the  place  of  jtDei  after  a  de- 
clined word ;  e.  g.  bie  beibert  ^parteien,  the  two  parties ; 
meine  beiben  ©djiueftern,  my  two  sisters. 

1.  In  general  beibe  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  but  the  neu- 
ter singular  beibe^  occurs.  Both  .  .  .  and  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  fotDOl^I  .  .  ,  al^  ;  e.  g.  hath  the  king  and  the 
people,  foVDol^I  ber  S5nig  al§  bag  SSoI!. 

149  @itt-*  The  use  of  ein,  one^  as  pronoun  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  (§  116,  1). 

1.  In  the  oblique  cases  ein  takes  the  place  of  man,  which 
is  indeclinable ;  e.  g.  e^  gef dUt  einem  nid^t,  it  does  not  please 
one. 

150.  @tnig-^  ctliri^-*  These  words  both  mean  some  and 
have  regular  adjective  inflection.  The  singular  is  little 
used,  being  replaced  by  ettua^.  Of  the  two  words  einig- 
is  the  one  more  commonly  used. 

151.  @tUiai$.  (Sttuai^,  something,  somewhat^  some,  is  in- 
declinable and  is  used  either  with  or  without  a  noun. 
It  is  the  ordinary  equivalent  of  English  some,  any,  before 
a  singular  noun  of  any  gender  and  in  any  case;   e.  g. 
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nel^men  Sic  etoa^  93rob,  take  some  bread ;  mit  etoa^  ^nxd)t 
=  mit  einiger  gurd^t,  vdth  some  fear. 

1.  fo  ettoa^  is  equivalent  to  some  (any)  such  thing. 

152.  S^fl^tt)^*  This  is  an  indeclinable  word  which  is 
rarely  used  alone,  but  is  placed  before  numerous  words 
to  give  the  sense  of  English  smne^  any  ;  e.  g.  irgeitb  einer 
or  irgenb  jcniotib,  some  one^  any  one;  irgenb  etoa^,  any- 
thing^ something ;  irgeitbtDO,  anywhere,  etc. 

153.  3eb-^  icfllirl^-^  jlebermann.  Seb-  and  jegfid^  mean 
each^  every y  and  have  full  adjective  inflection.  Either 
may  be  preceded  by  ein.  Sebermann,  every  on^y  can  not 
be  used  with  a  noun  and  has  no  inflection  except  a  gen- 
itive in  g ;  e.  g.  jeber  (ein  jeber,  jeber  SWcnfd^,  jebermann) 
\)ai  feine  guten  ©igenfd^aften,  every  one  has  his  good  qual- 
ities. 

154.  S^ltt^litb.  Semanb,  some  one^  is  never  used  with  a 
noun  and  has  no  inflection  except  a  genitive  in  g,  rarely 
a  dative  in  em  or  an  accusative  in  en. 

155.  ^eitt»  Slein  is  the  negative  of  ein  and  is  inflected 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  has  a  plural.  It  takes 
the  place  of  English  no,  none,  not  a,  not  any  ;  e.  g.  bu 
(litteft  um  ®elb,  aber  id)  f)a6e  feine^,  you  ash  for  money ^  hut 
I  haven't  any ;  bai^  ift  feirt  9tpfel6aum,  that  is  not  an 
apple-tree. 

156.  ^an.  3Jlan  is  a  wholly  indefinite  and  indeclin- 
able pronoun  meaning  one,  they^  people.  Often  it  is 
best  rendered  by  the  passive  voice  or  by  a  phrase  with 
there;  e.  g.  man  fagt,  it  is  said ;  man  flopft,  there  is  a 
knock. 

1.  The  oblique  cases  of  man  are  replaced  by  ^in-. 

157.  ^awS)^  SKandj,  many,  some,  in  the  singular 
many  a,  may  be  inflected  regularly  (which  is  the  rule  if 
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no  adjective  follows),  or  it  may  be  uninflected ;  e.  g. 
mand^er  Tlann,  many  a  man  ;  mand^  gutcr  3Kann  or  xmw 
d^er  gute  3Kann,  many  a  good  man. 

158.  aReJ^r,  uiel^rer-*  9Ke]^r,  more,  is  indeclinable; 
thus  mcl^r  Sid^t,  more  light ;  nid^tg  me{)r  batjon,  no  more  of 
that.  The  comparative  mel^rcr-  is  used  with  full  inflec- 
tion in  the  sense  of  several ;  e.  g.  mit  me^reren  greunben, 
with  several  friends. 

159.  9lirl^tig.  SKid^te,  nothing,  is  the  negative  to  ett^a^ 
and  is  indeclinable. 

160.  92ientanb.  9?icmanb,  no  one,  is  the  negative  to 
jemanb  and  has  the  same  inflection.  It  can  not  be  used 
with  a  noun. 

161.  SBicI^  SSiel,  much^  in  the  plural  many,  is  capable 
of  full  inflection,  but  is  often  left  uninflected,  especially 
in  the  singular  when  not  preceded  by  ber  or  a  posses- 
sive ;  e.  g.  er  I)at  t)iel  SSerftanb,  he  has  much  sense  ;  ba^  ift 
ju  t)iel,  that  is  too  much;  ba^  ®Iud  Uieler  3Kcnfd^en,  the 
happiness  of  many  men ;  cr  \)(xi  t)iele^  eriebt,  he  has  expe- 
rienced much, 

162.  SBai§^  VoAi^f  tt»W.  All  of  the  interrogatives  may 
be  used  as  indefinites,  having  the  meaJiing  of  some, 
something,  some  one,  anything,  any  one,  etc.  In  this 
sense  they  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  irgenb ;  e.  g.  id^ 
tt)eife  tva^  9leue^,  /  know  something  new;  nef)men  ©ie  nod^ 
tttva^  SBrob  (einige  fiirfd^en),  take  some  more  bread  {some 
cherries) ;  ic^  banfe,  id^  ^abt  nod^  tpetc^e^  (tDeld^e),  thank 
you,  I  have  som^  still, 

163.  SBenig.  SBenig,  little,  in  the  plural /ew;,  is  capable 
of  full  inflection,  but  is  often  uninflected,  especially  in 
the  singular ;  e.  g.  id^  ^a6e  tuenig  ^offnung,  /  have  little 
hope  ;  mit  tuenig  SSerftanb,  unth  little  sense ;  er  leiftet  mit 
tpenigem  Did,  he  does  much  with  little. 
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EXERCISE  31 

Colloquy  :   Indefinite  Pronouns 

1 

SBunfd^en  ©ie  ettDaS,  mein  §err? 

2Sa,  ic^  toiinfd^c  ein  gutc^  33uc^  al«  SBkil^nad^t^^efd^enl  fiir 
eine  junge  ^reunbin.    §aben  ©ie  fo  tttoa^^ 

®eh)i^  ;  ba  finb,  jum  SeifpicI^  einige  neue  ^  SRomane.  ^t\>t^ 
3Jldbc^en  lieft  gem  einen  gulen  Stoman. 

§ier  ift  nun  jebenfatt^  ^  toa^  §ubfc^e« ;  aber  e§  ift  tool^I  ein 
toenig  teuer^  nid^t  toa^r? 

9iid^t  fo  fe^r ;  e«  foftet  ac^t  9KarI.  S)a«  Sud^  ift  gcrabe 
jc^t  in  bet  ?IRobc ;  jebermann  lieft  eg  unb  lobt  e^, 

3a,  aber  manc^er  fd^Ied^te  Sloman  finbet  l^eutjutage  Sefer,  bie 
tl^n  loben.     SEBer  ift  benn  ber  SSerfaffer  ? 

S)aS  toei^  man  nid^t.  ®g  ift  bag  SBerl  irgenb  eineg  jungen 
©d^riftfteHerg,  toeld^er  unter  falfd^em  Xiamen  fd^reibt. 

SEBag  fagt  man  bon  ber  fittlid^en  2:enbenj  beg  Sud^eg  ? 

5iad^  attem,  n)ag  id^  l^ore,  ift  eg  gefunb  in  jeber  §inftd^t. 
5Wiemanb  fagt  ettoag  bagegen. 

3d^  l^abe  nod^  eine  3=rage.  Sft  ^^  ^^^  affebem  •  aud^  interef^ 
f ant  ?    aSiele  gefunben  Sud^er  fmb  Iangn)eilig. 

5iun,  biefer  ift  jebenfattg  nid^tg  toeniger  alg  *  langtoeilig.  ©ie 
finben  nid^tg  Sntereffantereg  in  unfrem  Saben. 

2 

Good  morning,  sir.  Do  you  wish  something  in  the  way 
of  *  books  ? 

Yes,  if  ®  you  have  something  right  good.''  What  is  there 
that  is  new  ? 

Do  you  wish  something  light  —  some'  novel,  for  ex- 
ample ? 

Perhaps,  only  it  must  be  •  interesting.  Please  show  me 
some  new  novels. 

There  you  have  several  right  before  you.^^  And  there 
are  more  over  yonder. 

Here  now  is  something  nice,  but  I  presume  it  costs  too 
much. 
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That  book  is  a  little  dear,  to  be  sure,  —  on  account  of  the 
many  pictures  in  it.     It  costs  ten  marks. 

The  price  is^^  pretty  high,  isn't  it?  Is  it  known  who 
the  author  is  ? 

No,  but  he  writes  well,^^  whoever  he  may  be.^'  Every 
one  praises  the  book. 

Well,  in  view  of  all  that  ^*  you  say,  perhaps  the  price  is  ^' 
not  too  high,  after  all.^® 

Certainly  not ;  just  ask  ^^  any  one  who  understands  such 
things. 

EXERCISE  31  a 

1.  All  my  money  is  lost.  2.  All  good  friends  are  wel- 
come. 3.  One  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  physician ;  the  other 
is  an  author.  4.  Some  parts  of  the  book  are  very  interest- 
ing, others  are  intolerable.  5.  I  need  some  money ;  I  have 
none  by  me.  6.  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  to  Leipzig. 
7.  Every  one  has  his  own  taste  in  these  matters.  8.  No 
one  is  a  better  friend  of  the  poor.  9.  Does  any  one  know 
how  much  the  thing  costs  ?  10.  I  need  some  old  newspa- 
pers; have  you  any?  11.  It  costs  little  money,  but  much 
trouble.  12.  Many  a  poor  man  is  happier  than  his  rich 
neighbor.  13.  One  finds  in  the  book  little  (that  is)  new, 
yet  much  (that  is)  interesting.  14.  Every  day^*  I  visit 
some  ^^  museum  or  picture-gallery. 

Vocabulary 

ba^  SBeifpiet,  s.'  example.  ber  Sefer,  s,^  reader. 

briibeii,  adv,  over  yonder.  loben,  v,  praise  [love]. 

bie  grage,  w.  question.  bic  3Jlobe,  w,  fashion,  mode, 

gegen,  prep,  (ace)  against.  ber  9loma'n,  s.'  novel,  romance, 

gerabe,  adv,  exactly,  just.  fittlid^,  adj,  moral. 

ba§  ©efc^enf,  s.*  present.  bie  Xenbe'nj,  w,  tendency. 

bie  §m)irf|t,  w.  respect.  ber  SSerfaffer,  s,^  autljor. 

foften,  V,  cost.  toenn,  sub.  conj,  if,  when. 

ber  fiaben,  s.^  {pi.  ft),  store.  scigen,  v,  show  [teach]. 

Icid^t,  adj,  light,  easy. 
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NoTBB.  —  ^nette  ;  one  might  say  neucn  instead  (§  288,  3,  a).  —  ^  j^, 
benfaffi^,  cU  any  rate;  an  adv.  formed  £rom  auf  jieben  gaQ,  in  any  case, 
—^hti  allebem,  with  all  that,  withal.  —  *  ttiii^ti^  mettiger  aU,  anything 
but.—^  in  the  way  of,  In  with  dat.— «if,  loenn,  which  requires  the 
dependent  order.  —  ^  something  right  good,  etma«  rcd^t  ®ute«. — 
^some,  Irgenb  cincn.— '^only  it  must  be,  nur  mug  cr .  •  .  fcin. — 
10  right  before  you,  gcrabc  tjor  fidj,  —  ^^  is,  ifl  bod^,  the  bod^  serving  to 
emphasize  the  verb.  — ^^  well,  gut,  not  woijU  —  i*  whoever  he  may  be, 
mcr  er  au(^  fetn  mag.  -— "  in  view  of  all  that,  na(^  aUem,  loaS.  —  ^^  per- 
haps the  price  is,  ifl  bcr  ^rct«  olcttclt^t.  —  "  after  all,  am  (Snbc,  follow- 
ing DicHcidit.  — "  just  ask  any  one,  fragcn  @tc  nur  Irgcnb  jcmanb. — 
18  every  day,  ace,  —  ^^  some,  irgenb  ein,  to  be  repeated  as  the  nouns 
differ  in  gender. 

THE  VERB 

164.  Voice.  The  active  voice  represents  the  subject 
as  acting,  the  passive  as  acted  upon ;  i.  e.  the  object  of 
the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the  passive. 

1.  Only  *  transitive'  verbs,  i.e.  those  which  govern  the 
accusative,  can  be  used  in  the  passive  with  a  definite  sub- 
ject, but  intransitive  verbs  admit  of  an  impersonal  passive. 

165.  Mode.  Of  the  four  modes  the  indicative  and 
imperative  correspond  closely  to  the  English  indicative 
and  imperative.  The  subjunctive  is  used  to  express 
doubt  or  uncertainty  (especially  in  indirect  questions 
and  statements),  or  with  an  imperative  sense  translatable 
by  lety  or  with  a  potential  sense  translatable  by  vx)uld  or 
should.  The  conditional  is  always  translatable  by  would 
or  should, 

166.  The  Infinitive.  The  infinitive  is  not  a  mode  of 
the  verb,  but  rather  a  verbal  noun.  It  is  used  both 
with  and  without  ju,  and  corresponds  partly  to  the  Eng- 
lish infinitive  with  and  without  to,  and  partly  to  the 
verbal  in^m^. 

167.  The  Participle.  The  present  participle  ends  in 
cnb  and  corresponds  to  the  English  present  participle  in 
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ing.     The  perfect  participle  ends  always  in  t  or  in  n, 
and  is  further  characterized  by  the  prefix  gc. 

1.  But  the  prefix  ge  is  omitted  with  verbs  in  ieren,  with 
inseparable  compounds,  and  in  some  other  cases  to  be  noted 
further  on. 

168.  Tense.  The  present  and  preterit,  as  consisting 
of  one  word,  are  called  'simple  tenses';  the  perfect, 
pluperfect,  future  and  future  perfect  are  formed  by 
means  of  auxiliaries,  and  are  called  '  compound  tenses/ 

1.  The  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  which  is 
combined  with  the  perfect  participle,  is  either  l^aben,  have, 
or  fein,  be.  All  transitive  verbs,  and  many  that  are  intran- 
sitive, are  conjugated  with  j^aben.  Intransitive  verbs  de- 
noting motion,  and  a  few  that  do  not  denote  motion,  are 
conjugated  with  fein.     See  §  323. 

2.  The  auxiliary  of  the  future  and  future  perfect,  which 
combines  with  the  infinitive,  is  h>frben,  become. 

3.  The  conditional  mode  has  but  two  tenses,  a  present 
and  a  perfect,  the  auxiliary  being  the  preterit  subjunctive 
of  tt)erben,  used  in  combination  with  the  infinitive. 

4.  The  imperative  has  but  one  tense,  the  present. 

169.  Person  and  Number.  Person  and  number  are 
distinguished  by  endings  which  are  applied  to  the  '  stem ' 
of  the  verb,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a 
*  connecting  vowel '  c ;  e.  g.  bu  mad^*ft,  thou  makestj  but 
bu  fihb'e=[t,  thou  findest. 

1.  The  stem  of  a  verb  is  obtained  by  dropping  the  final 
en  (or  simply  the  final  n  if  the  verb  does  not  end  in  en)  of 
the  present  infinitive.  In  some  verbs  the  stem  undergoes 
an  internal  vowel  change  in  the  preterit  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple. 

170.  Principal  Parts.  The  '  principal  parts '  of  a 
verb,  so  called  because  when  they  are  known  all  the 
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other  forms  can  be  determined  from  them,  are  (1)  the 
present  infinitive,  (2)  the  preterit  indicative  first  person 
singular,  (3)  the  perfect  participle  ;  thus  madden,  mad^tc, 
gcmad^t ;  finben,  fanb,  gefunben. 

CONJUGATION 

171.  The  Auxiliaries  of  Tense.  As  the  three  verbs 
t)a6en,  fein  and  racrben  are  needed  in  the  conjugation  of 
all  other  verbs  whatsoever,  their  inflection  is  given  first. 
As  auxiliaries,  they  are  used  only  in  the  simple  tenses, 
but  as  independent  verbs  they  have  complete  inflec- 
tion. 

a.  To  assist  the  beginner  translations  are  given  with  the 
paradigms  below,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  they  will 
often  prove  inapplicable.  The  translation  must  be  varied 
to  suit  the  connection.  Thus  bu  bift  may  be  '  thou  art,'  or 
'you  are,'  or  'thou  hast,'  or  'you  have.'  In  case  of  the 
subjunctive,  particularly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any 
one  distinctive  translation  that  will  not  be  wrong  more  of- 
ten than  right.  The  common  use  of  'may '  and  '  might '  is 
quite  misleading.  As  this  is  so,  and  as  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  translation  of  the  subjunctive  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  corresponding  indicative,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
let  one  and  the  same  translation  stand  for  both. 

1.  The  conjugation  of  l^aben — principal  parts  l^aBen,  l^atte, 
gel^abt  —  is  as  follows : 


RES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

id^  ^abe 

/  have 

id^  ^abe 

bu  ^aft 

thou  hast 

bu  ^abcft 

er  ^at 

he  has 

cr  ^abe 

n)ir  ^aben 

we  have 

\o\x  l^aben 

i^r  ^abt 

you  have 

i^r  ^abet 

fie  \^(ibzxi  they  have  fie  l^aben 


\ 
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PEET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

id^  ^atte 

/  had 

id^  ^dtte 

bu  ^atteft 

thou  hadst 

bu  ^citteft 

er  l^atte 

he  had 

er  ^dtte 

tvxx  l^atten 

we  had 

toir  fatten 

t^r  ^attet 

you  had 

i^r  ^dttet 

jte  fatten 

they  had 

fie  fatten 

PEEFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

ic^  l^abe  ge^abt 

I  have  had 

ic^  ifobi  gel^abt 

bt(  ^aft  gel^abt 

thou  hast  had 

bu  l^abeft  gel^abt 

cr  f)at  gel^abt 

he  has  had 

er  l^abe  ^el^abt 

n)tr  l^aben  ge^abt 

we  have  had 

toir  ^aben  gel^abt 

il^r  l^abt  gel^abt 

you  have  had 

i^r  l^abet  ^el^abt 

fie  l^aben  gel^abt 

they  have  had 

fie  ^aben  ge^abt 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^atte  ge^abt 

I  had  had 

id^  ^dtte  ge^abt 

bu  l^atteft  gel^abt 

thou  hadst  had 

bu  l^dtteft  ge^abt 

er  l^atte  gel^abt 

he  had  had 

er  l^dtte  ge^abt 

\t)xx  fatten  gel^abt 

we  had  had 

toir  l^dtten  gel^abt 

i^r  l^attet  ^el^abt 

you  had  had 

il^r  l^dttet  ge^abt 

fie  fatten  gel^abt 

they  had  had 

fie  l^dtten  gel^abt 

FUTURE    IND. 

FUTURE    SUBJ.' 

id^  toerbe  ^aben 

I  shall  have 

id^  tDerbe  l^aben 

bu  toirft  l^aben 

thou  wilt  have 

bu  iDerbeft  ^aben 

er  toirb  ^aben 

he  will  have 

er  toerbe  l^aben 

toir  tcerben  l^aben 

we  shall  have 

toir  toerben  ^aben 

il^r  toerbet  l^aben 

you  will  have  . 

i^r  toerbet  l^aben 

fte  toerben  l^aben 

they  will  have 

fie  tDerben  ^aben 

PUT.    PERP.    IND. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ 

id^  toerbe 

I  shall 

ic^  toerbe 

bu  toirft 

*5^ 

thou  wilt 

r 

bu  hjerbeft 

er  toirb 

he  will 

.  1 

er  toerbe 

toir  n)erben 

we  shall 

g" 

tDir  tDcrben 

il^r  toerbet 

ex* 

you  will 

a. 

il^r  tDcrbet 

j5 

fie  toerben 

«9 

they  will 

fie  tDerben    , 
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PRESENT 

CONDITIONAL 

tc^  ipltrbe  l^aben 

/  should  have 

bu  toiirbeft  l^aben 

thou  wouldst  have 

et  toiirbc  l^aben 

he  would  have 

tt)ir  tourben  l^aben 

we  should  have 

i^t  tDiitbet  l^aben 

you  would  have 

fie  toiirben  l^aben 

they  would  have 

PERFECT 

CONDITIONAL 

ic^  toiitbe     ^ 

I  should 

bu  tourbeft 

thou  wouldst 

^ 

cr  toiirbe 

.i^ 

he  would 

Wxx  toiirben 

<JS 

we  should 

i^t  toiirbet 

1" 

you  would 

1- 

jte  toiirben 

they  would 

IMPERATIVE 

l^aben  \o\x,  let  us  have 

l^abe  (bu),  have  thou 

l^abt  (i^r),  have  (you) 

^abe  er,  ^e^  Am  A( 

xve 

^ben  fie,  let  them  have 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  l^aben,  (to)  have 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

ge^abt  ju  l^aben,  to  have  had 


PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

l^abenb,  having 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gel^abt,  had 


2.  The  conjugation  of  fein  —  principal  parts  fein,  toar/ 
gelDef en  —  is  as  follows : 


PRES.    IND. 


PRES.    SUBJ. 


id^  bin 

I  am 

id^fei 

bu  bift 

thou  art 

bu  fei(e)ft 

erift 

he  is 

er  fei 

Xoxx  fmb 

we  are 

toir  feien 

i^r  feib 

you  are 

i^t  feiet 

fie  fmb 

they  are 

fie  feien 

CONJUGATION 
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PRET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

id)  tear 

/  was 

id^  todre 

bu  toarft 

thou  wert 

bu  toareft 

er  toax 

he  was 

er  todre 

Wxx  toarcn 

we  were 

Xoxx  iDdren 

i^r  h)ar(e)t 

you  were 

i^r  todret 

jte  toaren 

they  were 

fte  todren 

PERFECT    INDIC. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  bin  ^ctocfcn 

I  have  been 

id^  fei  getoefen 

bu  bift  0en)cfcn 

thou  ha^t  been 

bu  fei(e)ft  getoefen 

cr  ift  getDefen 

he  ha^s  been 

er  fei  getoef en 

tvxx  fmb  9Ch)efen 

we  have  been 

tDtr  feien  getoefen 

i^r  fcib  ^etoefcn 

you  have  been 

il^r  feiet  getoefen 

fic  fmb  getoefen 

they  have  been 

fie  feien  getoefen 

PLUPERP.    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

tc^  h>ar  getoefen 

I  had  been 

id^  iDdre  getoefen 

bu  toarft  geiuefcn 

thou  hadst  been 

bu  todreft  getoefen 

er  h)ar  getocfen 

he  had  been 

er  todre  getoefen 

Wix  toaten  getoefen 

we  had  been 

Xoxx  iDdren  getoefen 

t^rh)ar(e)t0eh)efen 

you  had  been 

il^r  h)dret  getoefen 

fie  toaren  getoefen 

they  had  been 

fie  todren  getoefen 

FUTURE    INDIC. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  fein 

I  shall  be 

ic^  toerbe  fein 

bu  toirft  fein 

thou  wilt  be 

bu  toerbeft  fein 

er  toirb  fein 

he  will  be 

er  toerbe  fein 

toir  luerben  fein 

we  shall  be 

toir  toerben  fein 

il^r  toerbet  fein 

you  will  be 

i^r  toerbet  fein 

fte  hjerben  fein 

they  will  be 

fie  toerben  fein 

FUT.    PERP.    IND. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  toerbe      " 

I  shall 

id^  tperbe 

bu  toirft 

eg 

thou  wilt 

r 

bu  toerbeft 

» 

er  toirb 

-2, 

he  will 

er  toerbe 

toir  toerben 

'  S 

we  shall 

toir  toerben 

il^r  toerbet 

"5! 

you  will 

i 

i^r  toerbet 

i* 

fie  toerben 

they  will 

fte  toerben 
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PRESENT 

CONDITIONAL 

id^  toiirbe  fein 

/  should  he 

bu  toiirbeft  fein 

thou  wouldst  he 

er  iDiirbe  fein 

he  would  he 

toir  tDiirben  fein 

we  should  he 

il^r  toiirbet  fein 

you  would  he 

fie  yDiirben  fein 

they  would  he 

PERFECT 

CONDITIONAL 

id^  tpilrbe     ^ 

/  should 

bu  n)tttbeft 

CO 

thou  wouldst 

>* 

er  n)urbe 

he  would 

Cb 

toir  toilrben 

'  s 

we  should 

i^r  njiirbet 

7i 

you  would 

§ 

*  fie  toiirben 

they  would 

IMPERATIVE 

feien  tpir,  let  us  he 

fei  (bu),  he  {thou) 

fetb  (i^r),  he  ( 

you) 

fei  et,  let  him  he 

feien  fie,  let  them  he 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  fein,  {to)  he 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

getoefen  ju  fein,  to  have  heen 


PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

feienb,  helng 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

getcefen,  heen 


3.  The  conjugation  of  tuerben  —  principal  parts  toerben, 
n)urbe  or  n)arb,  gen)orben  —  is  as  follows: 


PRES.    IND. 

id^  toerbe 
bu  n)irft 
er  n)irb 
toir  toerben 
il^r  n)erbet 
fie  iDerben 


/  hecome 
thou  hecomest 
he  becomes 
we  hecome 
you  hecome 
they  hecome 


PRES.    SUB  J. 

id^  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  tperben  - 
i^r  toerbet 
fie  tperben 
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PRETERIT    LNDIC. 

PRETERIT    SUBJ. 

id)  tourbe  or  h)arb 

/  became 

id)  tDurbe 

bu  tDurbeft  or  toarbft 

thou  becamest 

bu  tDurbeft 

er  tourbe  or  tijarb 

he  became 

er  n)urbe 

h)it  tourben 

we  became 

h)ir  tDiirben 

il^r  tDurbet 

you  became 

i^r  n)urbet 

fie  tourben 

they  became 

fie  tDiirben 

PERFECT    LNDIC. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  bin  getDorbcn 

I  have  become 

id^  fei  getoorben 

bu  bift  gehjorben 

thou  hast  become 

bu  fei(e)ft  getoorben 

er  ift  ^etDorben 

he  has  become 

er  fei  getoorben 

h)ir  jtnb  gelDorben 

we  have  become 

toir  feien  getcorben 

i^r  feib  gelDorben 

you  have  become 

il^r  feiet  getoorben 

fie  finb  getDorben 

they  have  become 

fie  feien  getoorben 

PLUPERFECT    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  lt)ar  getoorben 

I  had  become 

id^  tocire  gen)orben 

bu  lt)arft  getDorben 

thou  hadst  become 

bu  toareft  gen)orben 

er  Wax  getoorben 

he  had  become 

er  tocire  gehjorben 

\t)ix  U)aren  gelt)orben 

we  had  become 

Xoxx  n)dren  getoorben 

i^rh)ar(e)tgeh)orben 

you  had  become 

i^r  tDdret  gen)orben 

fie  toaren  getcorben 

they  had  become 

fie  todren  getporben 

FUTURE  INB. 

FUTURE  SUBJ. 

id)  iDerbe  tcerben 

I  shall  become 

id^  tperbe  n)erben 

bu  tt)irft  loerben 

thou  wilt  become 

bu  tDerbeft  iDerben 

er  tt)irb  tt)erben 

he  tvill  become 

er  toerbe  hjerben 

tviv  tDcrben  tt)erbcn 

we  shall  become 

n)ir  iDerben  tcerben 

i^r  tDerbet  tDerben 

you  will  become 

i^r  tcerbet  tDerben 

fie  tcerben  tcerben 

they  will  become 

fie  tDerben  U)erben 

FUT.  PERF.  IND. 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ. 

id^  hjerbe 

I  shall 

id^  hjerbe 

bu  tr»irjj 

thou  wilt 

bu  toerbeft 

er  h)irb 

.  8- 

he  will 

cx> 

er  hjerbe 

►   or 

\oix  tDerben 

3 

we  shall 

cl 

tt)ir  n)erben 

o 

3 

il;r  tDerbet 

¥ 

you  will 

i 

i^r  tDerbet 

"H! 

fie  hjerben 

s 

they  will 

fie  iDerben 

s 
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PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


td^  toitrbe  tDerben 
bu  tDiirbeft  toerben 
er  toiirbe  toerben 
toir  toiirben  toerben 
i^r  toiirbet  toetben 
fie  toiirben  toerben 


id)  tDiirbc 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
totr  toilrben 
il^r  n)iirbet 
jte  toutben 


/  should  became 
thou  wouldst  become 
he  would  become 
we  should  become 
you  would  become 
they  would  become 

PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 

/  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 

IMPERATIVE 

toerben  Xoxx,  let  us  become 
toerbet  (il^r),  become  (you) 
toerben  fie,  let  them  become 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

toetbenb,  becoming 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

.    ^etoorben,  become 


i 

o 
«-» 
or 


toerbe  (bu),  become  (thou) 
toerbe  er,  let  Mm  become 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  iDerben,  {to)  become 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

getoorben  ju  fein,  to  have  become 

172.  Remarks  on  the  above  Paradigms.  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  difference  between  corresponding  indicative 
and  subjunctive  forms,  such  as  f)aft  -  I)abeft,  \)ai  -  l^abe,  ift  - 
fei,  tDirb  -  tDerbe.  The  following  examples  will  show  how 
the  subjunctive  is  used  and  how  the  translation  of  it  must 
vary:  ebel  fei  ber  Mm\6),  let  man  be  rioble;  esJ  fei  tdai)X 
ober  falfc^,  be  it  true  or  false;  \6)  fragte  t^n,  ob  er  franf  fei, 
/  asked  him  if  he  was  (were)  sick. 

1.  The  third  person  plural,  with  fie  written  ©te,  is  used 
as  a  second  person  in  polite  address.     See  §  301. 

2.  The  preterit  subjunctive  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  present  conditional,  and  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  to 
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the  perfect  conditional ;  thus  e^  h)drc  fonberbar,  it  would  be 
strange^  is  the  same  as  c3  toiirbe  fonberbar  fein,  and  e§  toare 
fonberbar  getDefen,  it  would  have  been  strange,  is  the  same  as  | 
eg  loiirbe  fonberbar  getoefen  fein. 

3.  The  third  person  singular  and  first  person  plural  of  ! 
the  imperative  are  supplied  from  the  subjunctiye ;  they  re- 
quire the  subject  to  be  expressed,  luir  always  after  the  verb, 
er  either  before  or  after.  The  subjects  bu  and  i^r  are  usu- 
ally  omitted.  The  third  person  plural  of  the  imperative 
(also  supplied  from  the  subjunctive)  is  little  used,  except  as 
a  second  person,  in  polite  address.  @ie  is  always  expressed 
and  always  follows  the  verb ;  e.  g.  I^aben  ©ie  ©ebulb,  have 
patience. 

4.  In  the  preterit  indicative  of  toerben  the  forms  with  u 
are  those  ordinarily  used,  but  those  with  a  are  very  com- 
mon in  books. 

173.  Rule  of  Order  IV :  Compound  Tenses.  In  an  inde- 
pendent sentence  the  uninflected  part  of  a  compound  tense, 
i.  e.  the  infinitive  or  participle,  comes  last ;  in  a  dependent 
sentence  the  inflected  auxiliary  comes  last  and  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  uninflected  part.  Thus  we  have : 

a.  In  the  normal  order :  td^  ^abe  il^n  f eit  geftem  nid^t  gef e* 
l^en,  /  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday  ;  ©ie  toerben  mic^ 
l^eute  abenb  ju  §aufe  finben^  you  wi\l  find  me  at  home  this 
evening ;  e^  toiirbe  mir  gro^e  ^reube  gemac^t  l^aben,  it  would 
have  given  Trie  great  'pleasure. 

b.  In  the  inverted  order :  f eit  geftem  l^abe  id^  il^n  nid^t  ge- 
fel^en ;  l^eute  abenb  toerben  ©ie  mid^  ju  ipaufe  finben  ;  mir  toilrbe 
e$  gro^e  greube  gemad^t  l^aben. 

c.  In  the  dependent  order :  id^  toei^  0^h)t^,  ba^  ic^  il^n  feit 
geftem  nid^t  gefel^en  l^abe,  /  know  for  certain  that  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  yesterday ;  e$  ift  toal^rf d^einlid^,  ba^  ©ie  mic^ 
l^eute  abenb  ju  ipaufe  finben  toerben,  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
find  me  at  home  this  evening ;  xi)  t>erfid^ere  ©ie,  ba^  e§  mir 
Sro^e  3=reube  gemad^t  l^aben  tourbe,  /  assure  you  that  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure. 
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EXERCISE  32 
Reading  Lesson  :  Forms  of  f^ahtUf  feitt  and  toetbett* 

3Keinc  liebe  ©d^toeftet!  28o  bift  bu  benn  eigentlid^?*  6^ 
tpetben  moreen  toierje^n  a:a0e  fein,  ba^  id^  f eine  ^txk  toon  2)a 
ober  toon  ber  9Kutter  ge^abt  l^abe.*  SSietteic^t  feib  ^f)x  auf  bet 
aiu^ftettung  getoefen,  aber  in  bem  3=atte  tourbet  g^r  bod^  3^i*  0^= 
l^abt  l^aben^  ein  jjaar  SBorte  an  mid^  ju  fd^reiben.  SBenn  2)u 
nut  nid^t  franf  getoefcn  bift !  3^  f ^9^  wti^  Ji^^^  ^f^^i^^  *  •  ©^i 
rul^ig,  ^abe  ®ebulb ;  aber  bie  Qtit  toirb  mir  am  6nbe  bod^  gar 
ju  lang.*  gd^  toiirbe  aHetbing^  gefa^ter  fein,  l^dtteft  3)u  ben 
UnfaH  nid^t  gel^abt/  benn  id^  fann  bie  Seforgni^  •  nid^t  lo«  toer= 
ben,  ba^  berfelbe''  toieHeic^t  fd^Ummer  getoefen  ift,  afe  gl^r  an* 
fan9§®  ju  glauben  geneigt  toart.'  SBitte,  anttoorte  ted^t  balb 
auf  biefen  33rief,  fei  e^  nut  einige  S^xU^,  bann  toetbe  ic^  loieber 
frol^  fein. 

©eit  einem  3Wonat  bin  ic^  nic^t  fo  flei^ig  getoefen,  tote  ftiil^er, 
toe^l^alb  meine  ©efunbl^eit  bebeutenb  beffet  getoorben  ift.  3^^ 
bitte  ®ic^,  bem  SSatet  gu  fagen,  ba^  e«  mit  lieb  *^  toare,  toenn  ic^ 
filr  ndd^ften  9Konat  einen  f leinen  3wf d^ufe  an  Xafd^engelb  l^dtte. 
.®«  yoitb  namlid^  balb  bie  geit  bet  gtogen  9Keffe  fein,  unb  e«  toare 
bod^"  unangenel^m,  toenn  id^  mid^  babei  ju  fel^t  einjufc^tanf en  ^^ 
l^atte.  6tloatte  biegmal  f einen  langen  Srief  toon  mit*  3^  ^^be 
f d^on  mel^tete  ©tunben  bie  geber  in  bet  ipanb  gel^abt  unb  bin  be« 
©d^teiben^^'  miibe  getootben. 

EXERCISE  32  a 

\  1.  I  have  been  very  sick.  2.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  he 
were  ^*  not  at  home.  v8.  On  the  11th  of  February  I  shall  be 
seventeen  years  old.  4.  Many  think  they  would  be^^ 
happy  if  they  only  had  ^*  money.  ,  5.  He  had  always  been 
my  friend,  v  6.  I  had  always  had  a  friend  in  ^^  him.  7.  It 
was  late,  the  air  had  become  very  cold,  and  we  still  had  a 
long  way  before  us.  >  8.  Let  him  only  have  patience  and 
everything  will  turn  out  ^®  well  in  the  ^^  end.  9.  My  Ger- 
man would  be  better  perhaps  if  I  had  had  a  better  teacher. 
10.  He  would  have  become  famous  if  he  had  only  been 
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more  industrious.     11.  It  would  be  possible  if  I  had  rnoie 
time.  /12.  Next  week^  I  shall  be  at  home  every  evening.  ^ 
vis.  How  much  money  have  I  had  ?  /'14.  Do  you  know  '^^ 
how  much  money  I  have  had  this  month  ?  ^ 

Vocabulary 

hit  ^uSftellung,  w.  exposition.  Qcneigt,  pple.  adj.  inclined, 

bcbcutcnb,  pple.  adj.  significant ;  M,  adj.  rid  of,  free  from,  loose. 

as  adv.  notably.  bie  9Keffe,  w.  fair,  mass. 

bic  SBeforgni^,  s.'fear,  solicitude,  miibe,  adj.  tired, 

ci'nfd^rfi^nfen,  v.  limit.  o\itx^,  adv.  often,  oft. 

flciBtGr  adj.  industrious.  frfjUmm,  adj.  bad  [slim], 

gar,  adv.  quite,  altogether.  ber  S^f^^fe/  *•*  (P^-  ^)r  addition, 
bic  ®ebulb  {no  pi.)  patience.  increase. 

gcfa6t,i>/?fe.a<//*.  composed, calm.  jtixir,  adv.  to  be  sure,  forsooth. 

Notes.  —  i  eigCtltUcIt,  pray  tell,  I'd  like  to  know.  —  2  bag  .idft  .  .  . 
ge^alit  ^alie,  thai  I  ka-oe  not  had,  i.  e.  since  I  have  had.  —  ^  dfterd ; 
from  bftcr,  compai-ative  of  oft,  but  without  comparative  meaning  (see 
Ex.  20,  n.  1).  —  *  loirb  .  .  .  JU  (aiig,  is  really  (bod))  becoming  at  last 
quite  too  long.  —  «  ^jitteft  ^tt  . .  •  tlifi^t  ^tf^nht,  if  you  had  not  had;  the 
pret.  and  plup.  subj.  are  used,  with  or  without  wtmi,  to  denote  a  con- 
dition which  is  contrary  to  fact.  When  tt)f nn  is  omitted  the  condi- 
tional idea  is  expressed,  as  in  English,  by  the  inverted  order  ;  l^dttejl 
2)u  nici)t  gcl)abt  being  =  xvtrm  2)u  nid)t  gct)abt  ^attcfl.  —  «  S3cforgtiid, 
ace.  depending  upon  (o«  ;  fann  nid)t  lo«  iucrben  =  can  nx)t  get  rid  of; 
fami  being  pres.  ind.  1.  pers.  sing,  of  fSiuicn.  —  "^  berfelbe,  it,  i.  e.  the 
accident  (§  134,  1).  —  8  anfangi^,  at  first.  —  »  toaxi  ;  dependent  order 
after  at«  =  than.—  ^^  Uci,  agreeable.— ^^  hod^,  surely.  — 12  eitt5ttfd^rStl« 
fen,  to  limit.  Observe  that  tlie  gu  of  the  infinitive  comes  between  the 
parts  of  the  verb.  Such  verbs,  called  separable  compounds,  will  be 
explained  further  on.  —  ^  bci^  Sd^reiliend  tttiibe,  tired  of  writing. 
Notice  that  the  gen.  precedes  the  adj.  on  which  it  depends.  —  "  were, 
xoaxt ;  see  n.  6  above  and  §  369, 1,  a.  —  "  think  they  would  be,  bcnfcn, 
jtc  miirbcn  . . .  jein,  or,  bcnfen,  bag  fie . . .  fcin  tDiirben ;  bag  can  be 
omitted,  just  as  *•  that  ^  may  be  in  Enghsh,  and  in  such  case  the  order 
of  the  dependent  clause  is  normal.  —  ^^  had,  l^atten  ;  see  n.  6  above. 
—  "  in,  an  with  dat.  — is  turn  out  well,  gut  Werben.  — ^^^  in  the,  am. 
— *  ace.  of  time.  —  21  know,  ttJlffen. 

174.  Weak  and  Strong  Verbs.  Verbs  are  divided  in- 
to two  great  classes,  called  Weak  and  Strong.     A  weak 
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verb  forms  its  preterit  first  person  singular  by  adding  te 
or  ete  to  the  stem,  as  mai^'en,  madjte,  reb-cn,  reb-ete.  A 
strong  verb  forms  its  preterit  by  means  of  an  internal 
vowel-change,  called  '  ablaut,'  as  fommen,  fam. 

1.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  weak  verb  always  ends  in  t 
or  et,  as  gemad^t,  gerebet;  that  of  a  strong  verb  ends  in  en, 
as  gefommen. 

a.  Verbs  in  ie'ren,  which  are  always  weak,  do  not  take 
the  prefix  ge  in  the  perfect  participle ;  thus  from  ftubic'ren, 
ftubiert',  not  geftubtert. 


The  Weak  Conjugation 
175.  Examples:  toben,  to  praise^  conjugated  with  \)a^ 
ben ;  fotgen,  to  follow^  conjugated  with  fein. 

1.  Conjugation  of  loben.  Principal  parts,  loben,  lobte,  gelobt 


PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

\6)  lobe 

I  praise 

id^  lobe 

bu  lobJJ 

thou  praisest 

bu  lobeg^ 

erlobt^ 

he  jjraises 

er  lobe 

\o\x  loben 

we  praise 

h)ir  loben 

i^r  lobt 

you  praise 

i^r  lobet 

fie  loben 

they  praise 

fie  loben 

PRET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

id^  lobte 

I  praised 

xij  lobte 

bu  lobteft 

thou  praisedst 

bu  lobteft 

er  lobte 

he  praised 

er  lobte^ 

h)ir  lobten 

we  praised 

toir  lobten 

xifx  tobtet 

you  praised 

i^r  lobtet 

fie  lobten 

they  praised 

fie  lobten 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT.    SUBJ. 

i4>  ^abe  gelobt 

I  have  praised 

\6)  hc(b^  gelobt 

bu  ^aft  gelobt 

thou  hast  praised 

bu  ^abeft  gelobt 

er  ^at  gelobt 

he  has  praised 

er  ^abe  gelobt 

h)ir  \)obtn  gelobt 

we  have  praised 

Xoxx  \^ahtn  gelobt 

i^r  ^abt  gelobt 

you  have  praised 

i^r  ^abet  gelobt 

fie  l^aben  gelobt 

they  have  praised. 

fie  ^aben  gelobt 
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PLUPERF.    IND. 

id)  l^atte  gelobt 
bu  l(>atteft  gelobt 
er  ^atte  gelobt 
h)ir  fatten  gelobt 
ii)x  l^attct  gelobt 
fie  fatten  gelobt 

FUTURE    IND. 

id^  h)erbe  loben 
bu  h)irft  lobcn 
er  tDtrb  loben 
h)ir  hjerben  loben 
if)x  hjerbet  loben 
fie  hjerben  loben 

FUT.    PERF.    IND 

id)  toerbe 
bu  toirft 
er  tt)irb 
tt)ir  toerben 
tl(;r  hjerbet- 
fie  hjerben 


/  had  praised 
thou  hadst  praised 
he  had  praised 
we  had  praised 
you  had  praised 
they  had  praised 

I  shall  praise 
thou  wilt  praise 
he  will  praise 
we  shall  praise 
you  will  praise 
they  will  praise 


>* 

a 


a. 


/  shall 
\^         thou  wilt 
T;         he  will 
^         we  shall 
r         you  will 

they  will 

PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 

id^  hjiirbe  loben 
bu  h)Urbeft  loben 
er  tDiirbe  loben 
h)ir  toiirben  loben 
xijx  tourbet  loben 
fie  hjiirben  loben 

PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 


PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

td^  l^atte  gelobt 
bu  l^dtteft  gelobt 
er  l^atte  gelobt 
h)ir  l^dtten  gelobt 
il(;r  ^attet  gelobt 
fie  l^atten  gelobt 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  h)erbe  loben 
bu  hjerbeft  loben 
er  merbe  loben 
h)ir  hjerben  loben 
VcfX  hjerbet  loben 
fte  hjerben  loben 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ 

id^  h)erbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
\o\x  hjerben 
il^r  hjerbet 
fie  hjerben 


<3^ 


/  should  praise 
thou  wouldst  praise 
he  would  praise 
we  should  praise 
you  would  praise 
they  would  praise 


\i)  hjiirbe 
bu  h)iirbeft 
er  h)urbe 
toir  tDiirben 
il(;r  hjiirbet 
fie  hjiirben 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
tve  should 
you  would 
they  would 


r 

I' 
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lobe  (bu),  praise  (thou) 
lobe  er,  let  him  praise 


IMPERATIVE 

loben  toir,  let  tis  praise 
lobt  (il^r),  praise  {you) 
loben  fie,  let  them  praise 


PRESENT    INFINITIVE                        PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

(ju)  loben,  (to) 

praise                        lobenb,  praising 

PERFECT   INFINITIVE                        PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gelobt    JU    l^aben. 

to    have                   ^dobi,  praised 

praised 

2.  Conjugation 

of  folgen.     Principal  parts,  folgen,  folgte 

gefolQt. 

PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

ic^  folge 

I  follow 

i^  folge 

bu  folgft 

thou  followest 

bu  folgeft 

er  folgt 

he  follows 

er  folge 

h)ir  folgen 

we  follow 

h)ir  folgen 

il^r  folgt 

you  follow 

il^r  folget 

fie  folgen 

ihey  follow 

fie  folgen 

PRET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

id^  folgte 

I  followed 

id^  forgte 

bu  folgteft 

thou  followedst 

bu  folgteft 

er  folgte 

he  followed 

er  folgte 

h)ir  folgten 

we  followed 

h)ir  folgten 

i^r  folgtet 

you  followed 

i^r  folgtet 

fie  folgten 

they  followed 

fie  folgten 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  bin  gefolgt 

I  have  followed 

ic^  fei  gefolgt 

bu  bift  gefolgt 

thou  hast  followed 

bu  fei(e)ft  gefolgt 

er  ift  gefolgt 

he  has  followed 

er  fei  gefolgt 

h)it  fmb  gefolflt 

we  have  followed 

h)ir  feien  gefolgt 

i^r  feib  gefolgt 

you  have  followed 

il^r  feiet  gefolgt 

fie  finb  gefolet 

they  have  followed 

fie  feien  gefolgt 
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PLUPERF.    IND. 

id)  tpar  gefolgt 
bu  tparft  gefolgt 
er  Wax  Qt^ol^t 
h)ir  hjaren  gefolgt 
tl^r  h)ar(e)t  gefolgt 
fte  hjaren  gefolgt 

FUTURB   IND. 

id^  toerbe  folgen 
bu  h)irft  folgen 
er4t)irb  folgen 
tt)ir  toerben  folgen 
ibr  toerbet  folgen 
fie  toerben  folgen 


I  had  followed 
thou  hadst  followed 
he  had  followed 
we  had  followed 
you  had  followed 
they  had  followed 

I  shall  follow 
thou  wilt  follow 
he  wUl  follow 
we  shall  follow 
you  will  follow 
they  will  follow 


FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

vi)  toerbe 
bu  loirft 
er  toirb 
h)ir  werben 
il^r  toerbet 
fie  loerben 


I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 

PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


I 


PLUPERF.    8UBJ. 

id^  toare  gefolgt 
bu  toareft  gefolgt 
er  toare  gefolgt 
toir  toaren  gefolgt 
il^r  todret  gefolgt 
fie  todren  gefolgt 

FUTURE   SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  folgen 
bu  toerbeft  folgen 
er  loerbe  folgen 
toir  toerben  folgen 
il^r  toerbet  folgen 
fie  toerben  folgen 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  toerben 
il(;r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


id^  totirbe  folgen 
bu  toiirbeft  folgen 
er  toiirbe  folgen 
toir  toilrben  folgen 
il^r  tourbet  folgen 
fie  toUrben  folgen 


/  should  follow 
thou  wouldst  follow 
he  would  follow 
we  should  follow 
you  would  follow 
they  would  follow 


PERFECT   CONDITIONAL 


id^  toiirbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
toir  toiirben 
il^r  toiirbet 
fie  toiirben 


/  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  woul<jl 


5h 

I 


s 
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IMPERATIVE 

folgen  h)ir,  let  us  follow 

folge  (bu),  follow  (thou)  folget  Qi)x),  follow  [you) 

folge  er,  let  him  follow  folgen  fie,  let  them  follow 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE  PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

(i")  f«^l0^*^/  {^^)  follow  folgenb,  following 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE  PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

flefolgt  ju  fein,  to  have  foU  fl^folGt,  followed     ' 

lowed 

^176.  Use  of  the  Connecting  Vowel  c*  While  most 
weak  verbs,  like  the  examples  given  above,  apply  the 
endings  ft,  t  and  te  directly  to  the  stem  (except  in 
the  present  subjunctive),  there  are  others  that  insert  the 
vowel  e  before  these  endings  in  order  to  facilitate  pro- 
nunciation.    Such  are: 

1.  Verbs  whose  stems  end  in  b  or  t ;  e.  g.,  from  rebcn,  to 
'.  talk,  bu  rebeft,  er  rebet,  id^  rebete,  gerebet;  from  beten,  to  pray y 
•  bu  beteft,  er  betet,  betete,  gebetet. 

2.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a  single  m  or  n  preceded 
by  a  consonant  other  than  I  or  r ;  e.  g.  from  red^nen,  to 
reckon,  bu  red;neft,  er  red^net,  id^  red^nete,  gered^net ;  from  aU 
men,  to  breathe,  bu  atmeft,  er  atmet,  atniete,  geatmet.  But 
from  toarnen,  to  warn,  bu  toarnft,  er  hjarnt,  toarnte,  getDamt. 

3.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  an  5-sound  (but  only  be- 
fore ft,  not  before  t  or  te);  e.  g.  from  rafen,  to  rage,  bu  rafeft, 
but  er  raft,  er  rafte,  geraft ;  from  totinfd^en,  to  wish  bu  tom^ 
f c^eft,  er  toiinf d^t,  h)tinf d^te,  gehjunf d^t.  But  bu  raft,  bu  hjiinf d^t, 
bu  tanjt  etc.  also  occur. 

177.  Verbs  in  tin  and  ctit*  Verbs  in  eln  and  em  usu- 
ally drop  the  e  of  these  suffixes  before  the  e  of  the  first 
person  singular,  but  retain  it  elsewhere;  thus  from 
Iianbeln,  to  act,  id^  l^anble,  bu  l^anbclft,  cr  l^anbelt,  toir  l^an^^ 
bcln,  lit)  l^anbeltc,  ge^anbelt,  etc. 
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178.  Irregular  Weak  Verbs,     A  few  weak  verbs  have  \ 
internal  vowel-change  in  the  preterit  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple ;  e.  g.  fennen,  to  know,  preterit  fannte,  participle  gc* 
lonnt.     For  a  list  of  these  verbs  see  §  330. 

EXERCISE  33 
Colloquy  :  Weak  Verbs 

1 

33ater,  ber  Sel^rer  fagte  un^  ^eute,  ba^  tvix  Balb  jhjci  neue 
Siid^er  braud^en  twurben. 

ailfo  eile  jur  Sud^l^anblung  unb  f aufe  fte.  ©lililid^ertDeif e  * 
^aft  bu  ba«  ®elb  baju.^ 

2)u  meinft  bod^  nid^t  bag  ©elb,  ba«  bu  mir  geftern  gefd^enlt 

©etoi^  meine  id^  bag.    2Bag  l^aft  bu  bamit  gemad^t  ?  * 

2)afur  i)ahi  id)  mir  ein  ^aar  ©d^Uttfd^ul(;e  gefauft. 

3)u  junger  Sd^elm !  3)u  toirft  mid^  nod^  jum  Settler  madden.* 
—  SBag  fiir  Sud^er  berlangft  bu  benn  ? 

(Sin  englifd^eg  Sefebud^  unb  SBorterbud^.  3^  ^^ff^/  '^^^  i>u 
iebenfallg  biefen  ilauf  biHtgen  h)irft. 

®a  ^aft  bu  red^t/  mein  <Soi)n  ;  beinen  englifd^en  ©tubien  Bin 
id^  ftetg  mit  gntereffe  gefolgt.  ©eib  ilj^r  benn  mit  ber  ©rammas 
tif  f d^on  fertig  ? 

9lein,  nod^  nid^t ;  aber  ber  Sel^rer  meint,  ba^  eg  je^t  an  ber 
3eit  toare/  neben  ber  ©rammati!  eine  leid^te  Seltiire  ju  berfus 
d^en. 

3)a  l^at  ber  Sel^rer  geh)i^  red^t.  ®ine  @j3rad^e  toirb  man  im= 
mer  am  Beften  aug  ber  Bpxai)i  felbft  lemen. 

2Bie  meinft  bu  bag  —  bod^  nid^t,  ba^  eg  Beffer  gehjefen  h)dre, 
tDtnn  tt)ir  uber^auj3t  f eine  ©rammatif  ftubiert  l^dtten  ? 

9lein  ;  bag  h)tirbe  id^  nur  bann  fagen,  tpenn  bu  nod^  ein  5linb 
h)areft. 

2 

Father  have  you  any  money  by  you  ?  The  teacher  says 
that  I  shall  soon  need  some  more  new  books. 
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Well,  I  gave '  you  some  money  yesterday.  That  will 
suffice,  will  it  not  ? 

Yes,  but  that  was,  as  you  say,  a  present.  You  surely 
did  not  suppose  •  that  I  would  buy  books  with  that? 

You  young  rogue !  You  talk  as  if  you  still  had  ^°  the 
money  in  your  pocket. 

And  so  I  have  ^^ ;  but  I  am  going  ^^  to  buy  me  a  pair  of 
skates  with  it. 

Oh,  that's  it.  —  Well,  what  books  do  you  want,  then  ? 

In  the  first  place,^'  a  German  reader.  You  will  surely 
be  glad  to  hear  that.^* 

Yes,  I  want  you  to  learn  ^*  German  thoroly.  But  are 
you  thru  with  the  grammar  already  ? 

No,  we  have  only  had  twenty  exercises ;  there  are  ^* 
forty  in  the  book. 

I  hope  that  you  will  do  the  remaining  ones  too.^'' 

Oh,  of  course ;  we  shall  still  have  granmiar  every  other 
day." 

EXERCISE  33a 

1.  I  fetched  a  chair,  seated  myself,  and  waited.  2.  Some 
one  knocked;  I  opened  the  door  and  asked  who  was" 
there,  but  no  one  answered.  3.  We  talked  of  ^  books ;  he 
showed  great  knowledge,  and  I  learned  much.  4.  I  told 
him "  what  I  thought,  but  it  made  no  difference ;  he  did 
not  believe  me.^  6.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  ^  the  affair. 
6.  I  shall  always  esteem  her.  7.  You  will  soon  hear  from 
me.  8.  He  will  show  you  ^^  the  way.  9.  Let  some  one  open 
a  window.  10.  He  has  studied  two  years  at  ^  a  German  uni- 
versity. 11.  Who  would  have  believed  it  I  12.  You  have 
learned  much ;  soon  you  will  no  longer  ^  need  a  teacher. 
13.  I  have  bought  me  ^  a  new  house.  14.  I  have  always 
followed  your  advice.^* 

Vocabulary 

Bbmark.— The  weak  verbs,  not  counting  compounds,  which  have 
already  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  exercises,  are  as  foUows  :  dng- 
ftijjen,  antteortcn,  braudjen,  banfcn,  baucrn,  bcutcn,  fc^tcn,  fra^cn,  freuen,  g(an; 
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htn,  ffoUn,  ffhxtn,  l^uten,  Kopfen,  foftcn,  tauten,  teben,  legcn,  Icmett,  ttcben, 
loben,  mac^en,  metnen,  Sffnen,  reben,  rul^cn,  jagen,  jd^d^en,  je^en,  jpieten,  ftecfen, 
ftimmen,  ftttbieren,  marten,  mol^nen,  tojunjd^en,  ^eigen.  For  the  irregular  weak 
verbs  bringen,  bcnfen,  fcnnen,  nennen,  see  §  330. 

bit  ^lufgabc,  w.  exercise.  bog  Scfebud^,  s.^  reading-book, 

ber  ©cttlcr,  s.^  beggar.  reader. 

billigen/r.  w,  approve.  neben,  prep,  (dot.  and  ace)  be- 

bonn,  adv.  then.  side,  along  with. 

cilen,  V,  w.  make  haste.  ob,  sub,  conj,  whether ;  alS  ob, 

fertig,   adj,  ready ;    ferttg    tnit,  as  if. 

thru  with.  ber  @c^Im,  «.•  rogue,  scamp, 

gcniigen,  v.  w.  be  enough,  suffice.      f<j&cnfcn,  v,  w.  present,  give. 
gludltd^rlDeifc,  adv.  fortunately      ber  @(^(ittf(^ul^,  «.*  skate  [slide- 

[lucky-wise].  shoe], 

bic  ©ramtna'tif,  w.  grammar.  ftctS,  adv.  always  [stead-ily]. 

griinblid^,  adj.  thoro.  iibrig,  adj.  remaining  [over-]. 

bte  ^anblung,  to.  shop,  store.  bcrlangen,  v.  w.  demand,  want, 

l^offcn,  v.  w.  hope.  [-long], 

jebenfallg,  adv.  at  any  rate.  bcrfud)cn,  v.  w.  try  [-seek], 

ber  ^Quf,  8.*  {pi.  au),  purchase.  bag  SBi5rterbud^,  n.  «.'  diction- 
faufen,  v.  w.  buy.  ary  [word-book], 

bic  Seftu're,  to.  text  for  reading. 

Notes.  — 1  ®lMl\dlttm^t ;  formed  from  the  gen.  glildfllt^er  SBelfc 
(SBeife  =  manner)  used  adverbially.  —  2  bajtt,  for  them,  or  for  the 
purc;^(Me.  —  ^gefd^euft  ^oft,  gave,  not  Aare  given;  German  often  uses 
the  perf.  where  English  prefers  a  pret.  —  ^  gema^t^  done. — *mH 
aitm  ^ttiUx  ma^eu^  make  me  a  beggar :  see  §  266,  2,  a.  —  «  ba  ^aft  btt 
ttt^t,  there  you  are  right;  to  be  right  =  recftt  ^aben,  not  recftt  fcin. — 
'  ba^  ♦  ♦  ♦  W8tc,  that  it  would  be  in  order.  —  *  I  gaye;  use  the  perf. — 
^  you  surely  did  not  suppose,  bu  meintefl  boci^  mo^I  nid^t  —  ^^  had, 
l^attejl,  in  dependent  order  (see  Ex.  32,  n.  6).  —  "  And  so  I  haye,  uitb 
left  \^(xht  e«  aud^  njiiflicft.  —  ^  I  am  going,  ic^  werbc.  —  "  In  the  first 
place,  crflenS.  — "  You  will  .  .  .  that,  ba«  ttiirfi  bu  bod^  tooftl  gem 
ftown.  —  1*  I  want  you  to  learn,  id^  wunfcftc  bag  bu  . . .  Icrneft  (subj.).  — 
w  there  are,  e«  fmb.— "  too,  au(ft,  before  bie  flbrigen.  —  "  eyery  other 
day,  aflc  giuei  2:age  following  nodft.  — ^^was,  fei  or  njcirc.  — *o  of,  wn. 
— 21  Use  the  dat.  —  ^  at,  auf ,  with  dat.  —  28  ^q  longer,  nld^t  mcftr. 

The  Steong  Conjugation 

179.  Characteristics.  The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  all  strong  verbs  are,  as  we  have  seen,  (1)  vowel- 


,/ 
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change  in  the  preterit  and  (2)  the  ending  en  in  the  per- 
fect participle.  To  these  may  be  added  two  others 
which  are  found  only  in  certain  verbs,  namely:  (3) 
vowel-change  in  the  present  indicative  and  imperative, 
and  (4)  umlaut  in  the  preterit  subjunctive. 

180.  Formation  of  the  Preterit.  The  vowel  of  the 
preterit  indicative  is  always  different  from  that  of  the 
infinitive.  The  first  and  third  persons  singular  have  no 
ending ;  elsewhere  the  endings  are  as  in  the  present. 

1.  The  final  consonant  of  the  stem  usually  remains  the 
same  in  all  the  principal  parts,  as  in  geben,  gab,  gcgeben. 
But  a  consonant  is  everywhere  liable  to  be  doubled  to  indi- 
cate that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short;  e.  g.  bitten,  bat,  ge* 
beten ;  reiten,  ritt,  geritten.  In  a  few  verbs  the  consonant 
changes;  e.  g.  jiel^en,  jog,  gejogen. 

2.  The  preterit  subjunctive,  first  person  singular,  is  regu- 
larly formed  by  adding  e  to  the  corresponding  indicative 
form,  with  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel  if  possible ;  e.  g.  I^ielt- 
l^ielte  (from  fatten) ;  gab-gdbe  (from  geben). 

181.  Formation  of  the  Perfect  Participle.  The  end- 
ing is  always  en.  The  root- vowel  may  be  like  that  of 
the  infinitive,  as  in  geben,  gab,  gegeben ;  or  like  that  of 
the  preterit,  as  in  reiten,  ritt,  geritten ;  or  unlike  either,  as 
in  fingen,  fang,  gefnngen. 

1.  The  prefix  ge  is  reqtiired.  For  the  omission  of  it  in 
certain  rare  cases  see  §  188,  3,  a. 

182.  Vowel-Change  in  the  Present.  This  affects  but 
three  forms,  namely,  the  second  and  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  some  verbs  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  of  the  imperative.  The  changes 
that  take  place  are  as  follows : 

1.  Radical  a  becomes  a  in  the  indicative,  but  remains 
unchanged  in  the  imperative ;  thus  from  tragen,  to  hear^  ic^ 
trage,  bu  tragft,  er  tragt,  toir  tragen,  imperative  trage. 
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2.  Radical  e  if  short  becomes  i ;  e.  g.  I^elfen,  to  help,  id^ 
l(;elfe,  bu  ii\l\\i,  er  ^ilft,  h)ir  l^elfen,  imperative  ^ilf.  For  radi- 
cal long  e  the  rule  is  not  so  simple.  In  seven  verbs  it 
changes  to  ie,  in  three  to  i,  and  in  seven  it  remains  un- 
changed ;  e.  g.  id^  fel(;e,  bu  fie^ft,  er  fie^t,  \o\x  f el^en,  fte^  ;  id^ 
nebme.  bujtimmft.  er  nimmt,  n)ir  ne^men,  nimm ;  id^  fteljie,  bu 
fte^ft,  er  fte^t,  tt)ir  fte^en,  fte^. 

a.  Like  ^eben  are  befel^Ien,  emj3fe^Ien,  gefd^el^en,  lefen^  fd^e^ 
ren,  fte^Ien ;  hke  ne^men,  are  geben  and  treten ;  like  jte^en, 
behjegen,  fl||en,  genefen,  fe!^/  i>P^0^n,  )a>thtn. 

3.  Other  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  remain,  in  general, 
unchanged,  but  in  laufen,  fto^en  and  sometimes  in  fommen, 
the  stem-vowel  undergoes  umlaut  in  the  2.  and  3.  person 
indicative.  In  §  331  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  the 
strong  verbs,  with  their  vowel-changes. 

183.  The  Dropping  of  the  Connecting  Vowel.  Strong 
verbs  usually  reject  the  connecting  vowel  in  those  forms 
of  the  present  that  have  undergone  vowel  change.  If 
then  the  stem  ends  in  t,  so  that  two  t^s  would  be 
brought  together  in  the  third  person  singular,  the  two 
contract  to  one ;  thus  e^  gilt,  for  gilt^t,  from  gelten,  to  he 
worth.  Otherwise  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  connect- 
ing vowel  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  weak  verbs. 

1.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  difference  in 
the  present  inflection  of  like-sounding  strong  and  weak 
verbs : 

Strong  Weak 

\il  l^alte,  bu  \oXi%  er  l^alt    id^  toatte,  bu  toalteft,  er  hjaltet 

id^  labe,  bu  Idbft,  er  labt    id^  babe,  bu  babeft,  er  babet 

id^  effe,    bu  i^t  (or  iffeft),  er  ifet      id^  J3reffe,  bu  J)reffeft,  er  J3refet 

2.  The  imperative  second  person  singular  omits  the  final 
e  in  those  verbs  that  have  i  or  ie  changed  from  e ;  thus  lie^, 
from  lefen ;  l^ilf,  from  l^elfen ;  but  trage,  from  tragen. 
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184.  Examples  of  Strong  Conjugation :  fel^en,  to  see, 
conjugated  with  j^aben ;  fallen,  to  fall^  conjugated  with 
fein.  j 

1.  Conjugation  of  fel^en.  Principal  parts,  fel^cn,  \a^,  ges 
fel^en.  __ 


PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

ic^  fe^e 

I  see 

ic^  fe^e 

bu  fie^ft 

thou  seest 

bu  fe^eft 

er  fie^t 

he  sees 

er  fe^e 

toir  fel^en 

we  see 

toir  fel^en 

t^r  f e^t 

you  see 

i^r  fe^et 

fie  fel^en 

they  see 

fie  f  e^en 

PRET.    IND. 

PRET.   SUBJ. 

ic^fa^ 

I  saw 

ic^  fa^e 

bu  fa^ft 

thou  sawest 

bu  fa^eft 

erfa^ 

he  saw 

er  fa^e 

toir  fallen 

we  saw 

toir  f  a^en 

i^r  fa^t 

you  saw 

i^r  fa^et 

fie  fa^en 

they  saw 

fie  fa^en 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  l^abe  gefel^en 

I  have  seen 

id^  l^abe  gefel^en 

bu  l^aft  gefel^en 

thou  hast  seen 

bu  l^abeft  gefel^en 

er  l^at  gefei^en 

he  has  seen 

er  l^abe  gefel^en 

toir  l^aben  gefe^en 

we  have  seen 

toir  l^aben  gefel^en 

il^r  l^abt  gefel^en 

you  have  seen 

il^r  l^abet  gefe^en 

fie  \)(kUxi  gefe^en 

they  have  seen 

fie  \iobtxK  gefel^en 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.   SUBJ. 

id^  l^atte  gefel^en 

I  had  seen 

id^  l^dtte  gefel^en 

bu  ^atteft  gefe^en 

thou  hadst  seen 

bu  l^atteft  gefel^en 

er  l^atte  gefel^en 

he  had  seen 

er  l^atte  gefel^en 

toir  fatten  gefe^en 

we  had  seen 

toir  l^atten  gefel^en 

il^r  IfoMii  gefe^en 

you  had  seen 

il^r  l^attet  gefe^en 

fie  i^otten  gefe^en 

they  had  seen 

fie  l^citten  gefel^en 
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PUTURE   IND. 

id^  hjerbe  fel^en 
bu  toirft  fel^en 
er  toitb  fel^en 
toir  iDetben  fel^en 
il^r  toerbet  fel^en 
fte  toerben  fel^en 

FUT.  PERF.  IND. 

id^  h)erbe 
bu  iDirft 
er  toirb 
toir  iDerben 
il^t  iDerbet 
fie  toerben 


/  shall  see 
thou  wUt  see 
he  will  see 
we  shall  see 
you  will  see 
they  will  see 


FUTURE   SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  fel^en 
bu  toerbeft  fei^en 
et  toerbe  fel^en 
toir  toerben  fel^en 
il^r  toerbet  fel^en 
fie  toerben  fel^en 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ. 


<3^ 


/  shall 

id^  toerbe 

CO 

thou  wilt 

5h 

bu  toerbeft 

^ 

he  will 

J 

er  toerbe 

we  shall 

s 

toir  toerben 

you  will 

i 

i^r  toerbet 

s 

they  will    . 

fie  toerben 

PRESENT   CONDITIONAL 

id^  toiirbe  fel^en 
bu  totirbeft  fel^en 
er  toiirbe  fel^en 
toir  toiirben  fel^en 
il^r  toiirbet  fel^en 
fie  toiirben  fel^ien 


I  should  see 
thou  wouldst  see 
he  would  see 
we  should  see 
you  would  see 
they  would  see 


PERFECT   CONDITIONAL 


id^  toiirbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
toir  toiirben 
il^r  toiirbet 
fie  toiirben 


ftel^  (bu),  see  {thou) 
fel^e  er,  let  him  see 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  f^l^en,  (to)  see 

PERFI5CT   INFINITIVE 

flefel^en  ju  l^aben,  to  have  seen 


r 


/  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
^  they  would 

IMPERATIVE 

fel^en  toir,  let  us  see 
fe^(e)t  (il^r),  see  {you) 
fel^en  fie,  let  them  see 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

fel^enb,  seeing 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gefel^en,  seen 
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2.  Conjugation  of 
fallen. 

fatten.     Principal  parts,  fatten,  fiel,  ge« 

PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

id)  fatte 

Ifall 

ic^  fatte 

bu  f  attft 

thou  fattest 

bu  fatteft 

er  faat 

he  fatts 

er  fatte 

toir  fatten 

we  fatt 

toir  fatten 

i^r  faat 

you  fatt 

i^r  fattet 

fie  fallen 

they  fatt 

fie  fatten 

PRET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

ic^fiel 

Ifett 

id^  fiele 

bu  fielft 

thoufettest 

bu  fieleft 

erfiel 

he  felt 

er  fiele 

toir  fielen 

wefett 

toir  fielen 

i^r  fielt 

you  felt 

i^r  ^elet 

fie  fielen 

they  fett 

fie  fielen 

PERF.    IND. 

PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  bin  gefaHen 

I  have  fatten 

id^  fei  gefatten 

bu  Bift  flefaHen 

thou  hast  fatten 

bu  fei(e)ft  gefatten 

er  ift  gefaffen 

he  has  fatten 

er  fei  gefatten 

tt)ir  finb  gefaHen 

we  have  fatten 

h)ir  feien  gefatten 

il^r  feib  gefaHen 

you  have  fatten 

il^r  feiet  gefatten 

fie  finb  gefaHen 

they  have  fatten 

fie  feien  gefatten 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  h)ar  gefaHen 

I  had  fatten 

id^  h)are  gefatten 

bu  toarft  gefaHen 

thou  hadst  fatten 

bu  todreft  gefatten 

er  tDar  gefaUen 

he  had  fatten 

er  h)are  gefatten 

toir  tDaren  gefatten 

we  had  fatten 

tt)ir  tDdren  gefatten 

il^rh)ar(e)tgef  alien 

you  had  fatten 

il^r  h)dret  gefatten 

fie  toaren  gefaHen 

they  had  fatten 

fie  tpdren  gefatten 

FUTURE   IND. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  fallen 

I  shatt  fatt 

ic^  toerbe  fatten 

bu  h)irft  fatten 

thou  witt  fall 

bu  tperbeft  fatten 

er  tpirb  fatten 

he  wilt  fatt 

er  toerbe  fatten 

CONJUGATION 
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toir  toerben  fatten 
il^r  toerbct  fatten 
fie  toerben  fatten 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id^  h)erbe 
bu  toirft 
er  toirb 
tDtr  toerben 
il^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


we  shall  fall 
you  will  fall 
they  Will  fall 


I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  vrill 
they  will 

PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


5h 

I 


toir  toerben  fatten 
il^r  toerbet  fatten 
fte  toerben  fatten 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

\6)  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
toir  toerben 
{\^x  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


id^  toiirbe  fatten 
bu  toiirbeft  fatten 
er  toiirbe  fatten 
toir  tourben  fatten 
il^r  toiirbet  fatten 
fte  toiirben  fatten 


I  should  fall 
thou  wouldst  fall 
he  would  fall 
we  should  fall 
you  would  fall 
they  would  fall 


p 
« 


PERFECT   CONDITIONAL 


id^  toiirbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
toir  toiirben 
il^r  toiirbet 
fie  toiirben 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 


r 


IMPERATIVE 


fatte  (bu),  fall  {thou) 
fatte  er,  let  him  fall 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  fatten,  (^o)/aZZ 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

flefatten  ju  fein,  to  have  fallen 


fatten  toir,  let  us  fall 
\oXitiQilx),  fall  (you) 
fatten  fie,  let  them  fall 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

f  attenb,  falling 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

flefotten,  fallen 
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185.  Irregular  Strong  Verbs.  The  three  verbs  ge^ert, 
goy  fte^en,  standi  and  tun,  do,  are  irregular  in  that  they 
form  their  preterit  and  perfect  participle  from  a  stem 
different  from  that  of  the  present.  They  are  also  with- 
out vowel-change  in  the  present.  The  principal  parts 
are  gel^en,  ging,  gegangen ;  ftel^en,  ftanb,  geftanben ;  tun,  tat, 
getan.  The  simple  tenses  of  the  indicative  are  inflected 
as  follows : 


Present 

Preterit 

ic^  gel^c       fte^e 

tue 

fling 

ftanb 

tat 

bu  ge^ft      fte^ft 

tuft 

flingft 

ftanbft 

tatft 

er  ge^t       fte^t 

tut 

.  flinfl 

ftanb 

tat 

toir  gel^en   ftel^en 

tun 

gingen 

ftanben 

taten 

i^r  ge^t       ftc^t 

i\xi 

gtngt 

ftanbet 

tatet 

fie  ge^en     fte^en 

i\xn 

gingen 

ftanben 

taten 

1.  The  other  forms  are  regular,  ge^en  being  conjugated 
with  fein,  ftel(;en  and  tun  with  ^aben. 

\  186.  Verbs  of  Mixed  Inflection.  A  number  of  verbs 
which  were  once  strong  have  passed  over,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  the  weak  conjugation ;  e.  g.  rad)en,  rod),  gerod)en, 
to  avenge^  is  now  usually  conjugated  rad)en,  rad^te,  ge* 
rad)t. 

1.  Thus  strong  and  weak  forms  from  the  same  verb  may 
exist  side  by  side.  When  this  is  the  case  they  are  some- 
times associated  with  difference  of  meaning ;  e.  g.  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  fd^affen  in  the  sense  of  create  are  fd^affen,  fc^uf, 
gefd^affen ;  but  in  the  sense  of  do,  be  busy,  fd^affen,  fd^affte, 
gefc^afft. 

187.  Rule  of  Order  V :  Dependent  Infinitives.  A  de- 
pendent infinitive,  with  or  without  gu,  comes  last  if  the 
verb  is  in  a  simple  tense,  otherwise  next  to  the  last ; 
e.  g.  \i)  t)abe  nid)t§  mit  ber  ©ad^e  ju  tun,  /  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair;  but  x6)  \)obt  nid^tiS  mit  ber  ©ad^e  ju 
tun  gef)abt,  /  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 
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1.  An  infinitive  dependent  upon  a  verb  which  itself 
stands  in  the  dependent  order  generally  comes  just  before 
the  verb  if  unmodified,  but  after  it  if  modified  by  an  object 
or  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  oblDO^l  id^  \i)n  ju  anthjorten  gebeten  i)attt, 
tho  I  had  asked  him  to  answer ;  but  obtool^t  id^  xf)n  gebeten 
^atte,  ineine  garage  ju  beanttDorten,  tho  I  had  asked  him  to 
answer  my  question, 

EXERCISE  34 
Reading  Lesson  :   Strong  Verbs 

5Wetn  Keber  JJreunb !  gnblid^  l^a[t  3)u  2)ein  longed  ©d^tDet* 
gen  gebrod^en ;  3)ein  33rief  bom  12.  biefeg  STOonat^  ift  mir  foes 
ben  ju  §anben  gefommen.  ^iir  bie  5Wad^rid^ten,  bie  2)u  mir  au§ 
ber  $eimat  gibft,  banfe  id^  3)ir  i^erjlid^,  obtoof)l  anbere  g^reunbe 
mir  jum  2:eiP  fd^on  iiber  biefelben  3)inge  gefd^rieben  l^atten. 
^d)  fd^lie^e  ^  an^  3)einem  35rief e,  ba^  e^  3)ir  gut  gel^t,  unb  ba^ 
3)u  feine  ®efal(;r  laufft/  an  *  ber  ©d^h)inbfud^t  ju  fterben.  3)ie 
33efd^reibung  2)einer  9leife  nad^  gl^icago  toar  mir  f)'6d)\i  interefs 
fant.  2Bag  2)u  nid^t  atteg  gefe^en  l^aft!  Unb  in  h)ie  furjer 
3eit !  ^tnn  e§  fd^eint,  ba^  2)u  nur  brei  ober  bier  3^age  i>ort  ge^ 
blieben  bift. 

3Jun,  id^  l^abe  aud^  furjlid^  eine  Heine  9letfe  gemad^t,  —  eine 
tJu^toanberung  ^  im  §arjgebirge.  Stetteid^t  toirft  ®u  gern  babon 
l^bren.  3^  W^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *>^^  ©d^bn^eiten  biefer  ©egenb  ge^5rt 
unb  gelefen,  unb  t»ar  naturlid^  red^t  neugierig  barauf *  getoorben. 
33or  ettoa  jhjei  SBod^en  ^pxad)  id^  eine§  Xage^  "^  bariiber  mit  ei^ 
nem  93efannten,  ber  meine  9leugierbe  ju  teilen  fd^ien,  unb  toir 
trafen  bie  SSerabrebung,  ben  berul^mten  Srorfen*  jufammen  in 
3lugenfd^ein  ju  ne^men.®  ^  n  ^  ^     c  •  7 

EXERCISE  34  a  "^ 

1.  She  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  German  very  well. 
2.  The  picture  hangs  too  high.  3.  He  does  not  keep  ^^  his 
word.  4.  My  physician  advises  a  long  walk  every  day,^^ 
but  that  ^''^  takes  too  much  time.  5.  What  would  you  give 
for  it  ?     6.  I  asked  ^*  him  to  remain.      7.  How   long  did 
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you  remain  ?  8J  ^oggd  yjO^.as  "  he  was  lying  by  the  way, 
L^^  helped  him  ^^  up^  ^*  his  fe^t^'and  gave  him  ^^  some  money. 
It  9  1  came  home  late,^^  sat  a  while  by  the  stove,  wrote  a  few 
letters,  and  then  went  ^®  to  bed.  10.  You  have  done  much 
for  me.  11.  I  have  written  three  letters,  but  he  hq,s  not 
answered.  12.  We  have  remained  too  long  already. 
13.  If  you  had  come  a  little  earlier,  I  should  have  found  ^* 
you.     14.  I  now  saw  that  we  had  gone  too  far. 

Note.  —  At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  review  and  memorize  the 
principal  parts  of  the  strong  verbs  already  introduced  in  the  preceding 
exercises.  Omitting  compounds  they  are  as  follows,  those  conjugated 
with  jeiit  being  marked  with  an  asterisk : 

'*    ^  fcitten 


AAM4f\ 


.  f^  *bleiben 
\  *  finben  ^ 
^  ^     ^geben 
■.\{      "*  *ge6en  • 

.  '  t  I    Aj^eifeen 


/ 


tc  vvA.i"  *f  ommcn 
^'^^  >   yiefeu 
^  ^  y    '•  liegen  * 
7  nel^men 
'^'  '-M  ^raten 


t)at 
blieb 
fanb 
gat) 

gins 
l^ielt 

vfam 

Ia» 

lag 

nal^m 
•  riet 


^ 


gefceten 

gebliekn 

gefunben 

gegeben 

gegangen 

ge^alten 

gel^eifecn 

gel^olfcn 

getommcn 

gelefen 

gelegen 

gcnommen 

geraten 


fd^einen 
^  Vfd&reiben 

*fein 

te^en 
j'ytun  '^ 
tragen 
♦merben 

jiel^en 


fd^ien 

fc^rieb 

fa^ 

tear 

fa6 

fftad^ 

ftanb 

tat 

trug 

tuarb 

wurbe 

8«>g 


gefd)ienen 

gef^rieben  ^^ 

gefel^en    -^  ^  ^ 

geroefen 

gefeffen 

geftjrod^en 

geftanben 

getan 

getragen 

geworben 

gejogcn 


..L 


r. 


^^,v\. 


4 


Vocabulary 
view   [eye- 


ber  ?lugenfd^cin,  s 

shine]. 
befannt,  adj,  known ;   as  subst. 

acquaintance, 
bie  S8efc!^reibung,  w,  description. 
brcAen,  v,  s,  (bxadj,  gebrod^en), 

break. 
cnblid^,  adv.  finally  [end-], 
ber  Su6,  s*  (pL  giifec),  foot. 
bie  ©efal^r,  w,  danger, 
bic  ^eimat,  w,  home  [home-]. 


l^erjlid^,  adj,  heart-y,  cordial. 

fiirjUc^,  adv,  lately. 

laufen,  v,  s.  (lief,  gelaufen,   aux. 

jein),  run  [leap], 
bie  S^ieugierbe,  w.  curiosity, 
neugierig,  adj\  curious, 
obwo^l,  sub.  conj.  altho. 
fd^Hefeen,  v,  s.  {\6)\o%  gefdjloffen), 

infer,  conclude. 
fc^iDeigen,  v,  &.  (fc^wieg,  gejd)ipies 

gen),  be  silent. 
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Me  ©d^toinbfudftt,  w.  consumption,  trcffcn,  v.  ».  (trof,  QCtroffcn),  hit, 

focBen,  adv,  just  now  [so-even].  hit  upon. 

fterben,  v.  s,  (ftarb,  (jeftorbcn,  aux.  bic  ®cra'6rcbung,  w,  agreement, 

fein),  die  [starve].  arrangement, 

teilcn,  V,  w,  share  [deal].  jufamtncn,  adv,  together. 

Notes.  —  i  ^nm  2^etl,  in  part.  —  «  fd^Hege  ;  notice  that  fd^Uegcn  has 
gefc^toffen  (not  g6fd)(ogen)  in  the  perf.  pple.  This  means  that  the  o  is 
short.  — » Iftufft ;  see  §  182,  3.  ©cfal^r  Jaufcn  =  to  run  a  risk,  —  *  an, 
of;  the  name  of  the  malady  from  which  one  suffers,  or  of  which  one 
dies,  is  put  in  the  dat.  with  an.  —  *  ^it^toanberititg,  walking  tour.  — 
*  baranf,  loith  regard  toit.—  ''  tint&  Xaf^t^,  one  day;  for  the  gen.  of 
time  see  §  261,  2.  —  ^^todtn,  Brocken;  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Harz  Mountains. —»iicftmeii;  see  §  182,  2.  3u  Slugcnfd)cin  nc^incn 
=  to  inspect,  take  a  view  of.  —  ^^  keep,  fatten.  —  ^^  every  day,  ace. 
—  ^that;  ba«,  rather  than  bcr.  — ^*ask,  bitten.  — "as,  toit  {sub. 
covj.).  —  ^  Use  the  dat.  — 1«  upon,  auf  with  ace.  —  ^"^  home  late ;  see 
§  96,  1.  — 18  then  went,^ing  bann.  —  i®  I  should  have  found,  l^otte  Id^ 
gefunben  or  tDiirbe  tc^  . . .  gefunben  ^aben.  The  resuson  for  the  inverted 
order  is  explained  further  on  in  §  200. 


EXERCISE  35 
Reading  Lesson:  The  Same  Continued 

2lm  nad^ften  ^^age  ful^ren  \o\x  mit  ber  (gifenbal^n  bi«  nad^ 
SEBernigerobe,^  unb  t)on  ba  gingen  \oxx  ju  %vi^  nad^  Stf^'^'&wrg, 
einem  lleinen  3)orfe,  tueld^e^  ungefdl^r  toier  ©tunben^  toom 
33roc!cngi^)feI  entfertit"  liegt.  §ier  fanben  toir  batb  ein  gute« 
©aftl^au^,  too  toir  un^  jiemlid^  friil^  ju  33ett  legten.  2Cm  folgen^ 
ben  3Jlorgen  l^ingcn  leid^te  3Bol!en  am  §immel,  unb  man  riet  * 
un«,  auf  gute«  SBetter  ju  toarten.  ®g  toarc  beffer  getoefen, 
toenn  toir  biefem  Slate  gefolgt  todren,  aber  baju  toaren  toir  ju  utis 
gebulbig.     2Bir  l^ielten*  bie  leid^ten  SEBolfen  nid^t  fiir  gefal^rlid^. 

Sllfo  mad^ten  toir  nn^  friil^  auf  ben  2Beg/  unb  am  Slnfang 
ging  e€  aud^  toirflid^  fel^r  fd^5n.  ®ie  ^Jlorgenluft  toar  l^5d^ft  an^ 
genel^m,  bie  3SogeI  fangen  in  ben  Sdumen,  unb  cine  J)rdd^tige 
9latur  bot,  todl^renb  toir  l^ol^er  unb  l^dl^er  ftiegen,  immer  neue 
Sleije.  3lad^bem  toir  ettoa  eine  ©tunbe  gegangen  toaren,  lamen 
toir  an  einen  300  gufe"'  l^o^en  gelfen,  toelc^er  ben  3?amen  ,,31= 
fenftcin"  trdgt.    S)erfelbc  liegt  bid^t  am  SBege  unb  ift  nid^t  fd^toer 
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ju  befteigen.^   2Bit  Kommen  alfo  auf  ben  ®ij)fel  unb  fa^en  hjol^l 
eine  l^albe  Stunbe  btoben. 

EXERCISE  35  a 

1.  The  river  runs  through  beautiful  valleys.  2.  He  car- 
ries his  head  very  high.  3.  Let  him  be  silent  and  go  his 
way.®  4.  Please  shut  the  door  —  I  have  already  asked  ^° 
you  twice.  5.  I  have  offered  you  ^^  too  much  already. 
6.  It  seemed  impossible  to  mount  higher.  7.  At  last  we 
came  to  ^^  a  little  village,  which  was  called  Hochstein. 
8.  I  met  ^'  her  at "  the  station  and  we  drove  home  to- 
gether. 9.  On  the  summit  we  saw  a  little  girl  who  offered 
us "  the  flowers  that  she  had  found.^-'lO.  I  would  be  si- 
lent if  only  he  had  not  broken  his  word.  11.  I  ran  quickly 
to  ^^  the  river,  gave  the  child  ^^  my  hand  and  drew  it  to  ^* 
the  land.  12.  The  child  would  have  died  if  I  had  not 
come.  13.  You  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  taken  you  by 
the  hand.  14.  Who  knows  what  Byron  would  have  done  if 
he  had  not  died  so  young  ? 

Vocabulary 

beftcigen,  v.  s,  (bcfticg,  bcfticgcn),  bcr  ©ijifel,  s,^  peak,  summit. 

climb.  ber  |)immel,  s.^  heaveu,  sky. 

bieten,  v.  s,  (hoi,  gcbotcn),  offer,  flimmen,  v.  s.  (flomm,  gcflommcn, 

bid.  aux,  feiu),  climb. 

bicftt,  adj.  close,  dense  [tight].  nadjht'm,  sub,  conj,  after. 

^a^  ^orf,  s.^  village  [thorp].  bie  9^atu'r,  w,  nature. 

broben,  adv,  up  there.  ber  ffid^,  «.*  charm, 

bie  Sifenbalftn,  w,  railway.  fingen,  v,  s.  (fang,  gefungcn),  sing. 

entfemt,  adv,  distant.  fteigen,  v,  s,  (ftieg,  geftiegcn,  aux, 
fa^ren,  v.  s.  (ful^r,  gefal^ren,  aux,         fcin),  climb. 

fein),  travel,  drive  [fare].  u'ngebulbig,  adj\  impatient, 

ber  Selfen,  «.'  rock.  ber  SSogel,  s,^  (pi,  '6),  bird  [fowl], 

bog  ®aft]^au§,   «.'    inn    [guest-  ttja^rcnb,  sub.  conj.  while;  also 

house].  prep,  (gen.),  during, 

gefai^rlidfi,  adj\  dangerous.  bie  3BoI!e,  to.  cloud  [welkin]. 
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Notes.  —  ^  fBertttgero'ber  name  of  a  little  city  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains. —  ^  Shtnben,  hours''  walk,  leagues ;  ace.  of  measure.  — «  eut* 
f entt,  distard^  away ;  the  ace.  of  measure  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
adv.  of  measure.  —  *  rict,  admsed.  The  verb  also  means  to  guess 
(Ex.  30).  --  «  %\tiitti ;  I^Qtten  ffir  =  regard  as,  consider,  —*  pift  attf  ben 
9Beg  mad^tn,  to  start,  get  under  way.  —  "^  gfn^  ;  used  in  the  sing.,  as  a 
measure  of  height,  after  a  numeral.  —  ^  befteigen  is  transitive,  while 
fieigen  is  intransitive.  The  construction  here  requires  a  transitive 
verb.  — •  way,  ace,  tho  gc^crt  is  intransitive  ;  see  §  266,  1.  —  w  ask, 
bitten  ;  the  order :  bic^  fd^on  gtDcimal.  —  ^^  Use  the  dat. ;  the  order : 
btr  (c^on  ju  tjlcL  — ^  to,  an  with  ace. —^^  meet,  trcffen.  —  "  at,  auf 
with  dat. 

EXERCISE  36 
Reading  Lesson  :  The  Same  Continued 

S)ie  Slugfid^t  toon  biefem  5PunIte  toerbe  id^  fo  balb  nid^t  bets 
geffen.  SQSa^rcnb  lt)ir  l^ier  fa^cn  unb  J)laubertcn,  bcutete  mcin 
Sleifclamerab  mcl^rmafe^  auf  bic  SBoIfen,  tocld^c  immcr  nod^  am 
§immel  J^ingen  unb  gerabe  je^t  ^5l^er  ju  fteigcn  unb  bid^ter  ju 
hjerben  fd^ienen.  SQSir  fallen,  ba^  eg  cin  ©etoitter  gcbcn  iDiirbe, 
unb  bad^ten^  fofort  an  bie  SBotte  bcr  Seute  im  ©aft^aufe. 
aCber  an*  eine  Sludffcl^r  luar  jc^t  nid^t  mel^r  ju  bcnien;  baju 
glaubtcn*  luir  ju  toeit  gegangen  ju  fein.  2CIfo  gingen  toir  lueis 
ter,  ba  lein  Dbbad^  ju  fe^cn  *  toax,  nad^  bem  ©ijjfel  beg  Sergcg 
JU.*  3^^^  fd^ritten  h)ir  natUrlid^  fd^nettet,  inbem  "^  luir  attc  J)aar 
3Kinuten  ®  SSIidfe  nad^  bem  ipimmel  toarf en.  aSon  3^i*  i^  3^i* 
liefen  iDit  fogar  eine  Heine  ©tredfe,  aber  bag  iDurbe  balb  ermiis 
benb.  ©nblid^  brad^  bag  ®eh)itter  log,  unb  lt)ag  filr  ein  SBetter ! 
3)er  Slegen  jtel  in  ©trdmen,  bet  2Binb  blieg  unb  ^eulte  ioie  tott' 
unb  bog  bie  33aume,  ba^  fie  brad^en.  33Ienbenbe  33li^e  fd^offen 
iiberall  burd^  bie  Suft  unb  fd^tugen  bigtpeilen  in  bie  SSdume. 


EXERCISE  36  a 

1.  He  stands  now  where  I  stood  ten  years  ago.  2.  The 
letter  has  been  lying  on  my  table  a  whole  week.  3.  We 
had  mounted  higher  and  higher  and  stood  now  upon  the 
summit.    4.  William  Tell  shot  an  apple  from  the  head  of 
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his  child.  5.  His  heart  beats  warmly  for  the  poor.  6.  W& 
have  met  and  beaten  them  twice.  7.  The  thing  bends,  but 
it  does  not  break.  8.  The  wind  is  blowing  cold  from  the 
mountains ;  there  will  be  ^^  a  storm  9.  Prices  have  risen ; 
everything  has  become  dearer.  10.  He  cast  one  glance  at " 
the  crowd  and  strode  quietly  into  the  building.  11.  Poets 
have  always  sung  of  love  and  beauty.  12.  How  long  have 
you  been  standing  already?  13.  Did  you  drive  or  come  on 
foot?  14.  Why  are  you  silent?  Do  you  not  see  what  you 
have  done  ?  15.  That  throws  a  strong  light  upon "  the 
whole  affair.  16.  It  struck  twelve  as  we  were  standing 
before  the  door,  and  I  saw  that  we  had  come  too  late. 

Vocabulary 

bic  3lu§fi(]^t,  w,  view  [outsight].  fc^ie^en,  v.  s,  ([c^ofe,  gefd^offcn), 
bicgen,  v.  s,  (bog,  gebogen),  bend         shoot. 

[bow].  fd)lagen,  v.  s.  (fc^lug,  gefd^Iagen), 
blafcn,   V.  s,   (blicS,   gcblajen),  strike,  beat  [slay]. 

blow^  fd^reiten,  v,  s,  (\d)xxtt,  gejdjritten^ 
blenben,  r.  w.  blind,  dazzle.  aux,  jein),  step, 

ber  S3Iirf,  «.'  glance.  fogar,  adv,  actually,  even, 

bcr  SBUg,  5.*  flash,  lightning.  bie  ©trecfc,  w,  stretch,  distance, 

ermuben,  v,  w,  tire,  fatigue.  ber  Strom,  ».*  (pi.  o),  stream. 

ba§  ©ctoitter,  s.^  thunderstorm.  toll,  adj,  mad. 

l^ulen,  V,  w,  howl.  iiberaU,  adv,  everywhere, 

tnbe'tn,  sub.  conj,  while,  since.  bergeffen,  v.  s.  (tjerga^,  t^ergcffen), 
ba§  Obbad^,  s.^  shelter  [-thatch].         forget. 

^jlaubern,  w.  chat.  toerfen,  r.  s.  (loarf,  gctuorfcn), 
bcr  9iegcn,  s.^  rain.  throw,  cast  [warp], 

bic  Kucffc^r,  w.  return.  ber  SSinb,  s.*  wind. 

Notes. —  i  mtfltmtll^,  several  times.  Notice  the  inversion  (Ex.  29, 
n.  2).  —  2bttlftteii;  from  bcnfcn,  bac^tc,  gcbac^t;  one  of  the  irregular 
weak  verbs.  — '  an  ♦  .  ♦  bettlett,  a  return  was  now  no  longer  to  be 
thought  of,  there  was  no  thinking  of  a  return  any  more.  —  *  gtattiten 
.  ♦  ♦  feiii,  believed  that  we  had  gone.  —  *  gtt  f efteil,  to  be  seen.  —  «  naii^ 
♦  ♦  ♦  5tt,  toward.  —  "^  ittbettt  ♦  .  ♦  warfeti,  while  we  cast,  or  better  simply 
casting.  A  clause  with  inbem  is  often  best  translated  by  the  Eng. 
pple.  in  ing.  — « atte  paav  SJiJinnten,  every  few  minutes.  — »  wie  toU, 
like  mad.  —  ^^  be,  gcbcn.  —  ^^  at,  upon,  auf  with  ace. 
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The  Modal  Auxiliaries  and  wiffen 

188.  Characteristics.  The  verbs  biirfeit,  to  he  permit- 
ted, !6nncn,  can^  tnSgen,  may,  tniiffcn,  must^  folfcn,  shally 
tpottcn,  wUU  and  ipiffen,  to  know,  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves.  The  first  six  are  called  '  modal  auxiliaries.' 
They  and  tpiffen  were  originally  strong  verbs,  but  devel- 
oped weak  preterits  after  the  old  preterit  had  acquired 
present  meaning.  As  a  class  they  have  the  following 
peculiarities : 

1.  In  the  present  indicative  the  vowel  of  the  singula^ 
(except  in  fotten)  is  different  from  that  of  the  plural,  and 
the  third  pel-son  singular  lacks  the  ending  t. 

2.  Where  the  infinitive  has  umlaut,  this  umlaut  disap- 
pears in  the  preterit  indicative,  but  is  foimd  in  the  preterit 
subjunctive. 

3.  Each  verb  (except  hjiffen)  has  two  perfect  participles, 
one  weak,  with  prefix  ge,  and  without  umlaut,  the  other 
strong,  without  ge,  and  identical  in  form  with  the  infinitive ; 
thus  from  lonncn,  gefonnt  and  lonncn.  The  strong  participle 
is  used  only  and  always  in  connection  with  an  infinitive ; 
thus  \i)  l^abe  c^  nid^t  gcfonnt,  /  have  not  been  able  (to  do) 
it ;  but  id^  l^abe  e^  md;t  tun  f onnen,  /  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it, 

a.  There  are  a  few  other  verbs  that  show  this  last  pecu- 
liarity of  the  modal  auxiliaries ;  i.  e.  employ  what  seems  to 
be  the  infinitive,  and  really  is  so  if  the  verb  is  weak,  in 
connection  with  an  infinitive.  The  most  common  of  them 
are  l^ci^cn,  l^clfcn,  laffen,  fc^en  and  l^orcn.  Thus  one  says  id) 
l^abe  fagcn  ^oren,  /  have  heard  say. 

189.  Inflection  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries.  The  forms 
are  given  below  without  translation,  because  they  must 
be  translated  variously.     See  §§  190  and  332  ff. 

1.  I>firfett.     Principal  parts,  burfen,  burfte,  gebutft. 
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PRES.  IND.             PRES.  8UBJ. 

PRET.  IND.             PRET.  SUBJ. 

id^  barf              id^  biirfe 
bu  barfft           bu  barfeft 
er  barf               er  biirfe 
W'xx  biirfen          toir  biirfen 
i^r  biirft            i^r  burfet 
fie  biirfen           fie  biirfen 

ic^  burfte           id^  biirfte 
bu  burfteft         bu  bUrfteft 
er  burfte            er  biirfte 
toir  burften        Wxx  biirften 
i^r  burftet          i^r  burftet 
fie  burften          fie  biirften 

PERFECT    INDIC. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  l^abe  geburft 
bu  l^aft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  . .  .  biirfen 
bu  ^aft .  .  .  burfen  etc. 

id^  f)aht  geburft 

bu  l^abeft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^abe  .  .  .  biirfen 

bu  ^abeft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    INDIC. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^atte  geburft 
bu  l^atteft  geburft  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^atte .  .  .  biirfen 

bu  l^atteft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

id^  l^dtte  geburft 

bu  l^dtteft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id;  l^dtte .  .  .  biirfen 
bu^dtteft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

FUT.    INDIC. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

td^  toerbe  biirfen 
bu  toirft  biirfen  etc. 

id^  toerbe  biirfen 

bu  tperbeft  biirfen  etc. 

FUTURE    PERF.    INDIC. 

FUTURE    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  geburft  l^aben 
bu  h)irft  geburft  l^aben  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  •  .  •  biirfen 
bu  toirft  ^aben .  .  .  burfen  etc. 

id^  iDerbe  geburft  ^aben 

bu  toerbeft  geburft  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  iDerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  toerbeft  i^abm  .  .  .  biirfen 
etc. 

PRESENT    COND. 

PERFECT    COND. 

id^  iDiirbe  biirfen 

bu  toiirbeft  biirfen  etc. 

id^  h)iirbe  geburft  ^aben 

bu  toiirbeft  geburft  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toiirbe  baben . . .  biirfen  etc. 
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IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRES.    INF.  PRES.    PPLB. 

(ju)  biirfen  biirfenb 

PERFECT  INF.  PERFECT  PPLE. 


Qcburft  ju  l^aben 
2.  Sonnem     Principal  parts, 


PRES.  IND. 

id)  !ann 
bu  lannft 
et  fann 
h)ir  lonnen 
i^r  f  onnt 
fie  !5nncn 


PRES.  SUBJ. 

id)  lonne 
bu  lonncft 
er  I5nnc 
h)it  fdnnen 
il^r  lonnet 
fie  lonnen 


geburft,  biirfen 
Idnnen,  lonnte,  gefonnt. 

PRET.  IND.     PRET.  SUBJ. 


PERFECT  IND. 

,  id)  l^abe  gelonnt 
bu  l^aft  gefonnt  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 


bu  i)a\i . 


.  fonnen 
lonnen  etc. 


PLUPERF.    IND. 

id^  l^atte  gelonnt 
bu  l^atteft  gelonnt  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 
id)  l^atte  •  ♦  ♦  Idnnen 
bu  ^atteft .  .  .  I5nnen  etc. 

FUTURE    IND. 

id^  hjerbe  Wnnen 
bu  toitft  I5nnen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id)  hjerbe  gelonnt  l^aben 
bu  toirft  gelonnt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  ^aben  .  ♦  ♦  Knnen   . 
bu  hjirft  l^aben  • .  •  Knnen  etc. 


id)  lonnte 
bu  lonnteft 
et  lonnte 
\t)ix  lonnten 
il^r  lonntet 
fie  lonnten 


id)  I5nnte 
bu  I5nnteft 
er  I5nnte 
h)ir  Idnnten 
il^r  lonntet 
fie  lonnten 


PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  l^abe  gelonnt 

bu  l^abeft  gelonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  .  .  .  I5nnen 

bu  ^abeft .  .  .  Idnnen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  ^atte  gelonnt 
bu  ^tteft  gelonnt  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 
id^  l^dtte  .  ♦  .  I5nnen 
bu  l^dtteft .  .  .  I5nnen  etc. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id)  toerbe  I5nnen 

bu  toerbeft  I5nnen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  hjerbe  gelonnt  l^aben 

bu  toerbeft  gelonnt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  Iftnnen 
bu  toerbeft  l^aben . . .  I5nnen  etc. 
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PRESENT    COND. 

id^  iDiirbe  I5nncn 

bu  Mrbeft  lonnen  etc. 


PERFECT   COND. 

id^  toilrbe  gelonnt  l^abcn 

bu  tDiirbeft  gelonnt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  iDiirbc  ^aben  . . .  f  5nnen  etc. 


IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRESENT  INF.  PRESENT  PPLE. 


(ju)  fbnncn 


PERF.    INF. 


fonncnb 


PERF.    PPLE. 


gefonnt  ju  l^abcn  gelonnt,  f 5nnen 

3.  SRogem     Principal  parts,  mogen,  mod^te,  gemod^t. 


PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND.              PRET.  SUBJ, 

id^  mag 

id)  moge 

id)  mod)tt           id)  m'6d)tt 

bu  mogft 

bu  mogeft 

bu  mod^teft         bu  mdc^teft 

ermag 

er  moge 

er  mod^te           er  mod^te 

h)ir  m5gen 

toir  mogen 

\t>ix  mod^ten        tt)ir  mod^ten 

i^r  mogt 

i^r  moget 

il^r  mod^tet         i^r  mod^tet 

fie  m5gen 

fie  mogen 

fie  mod^ten         fie  m5d^ten 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id)  l^abe  gemod^t 

id^  l^abe  gemod^t 

bu  l^aft  gemod^t  etc. 

bu  l^abeft  gemod^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

td^  ^abe .  . 

.  mogen 

id^  l^abe  .  .  •  mogen 

bu  ^aft .  .  . 

mogen  etc. 

bu  l^abeft .  .  .  mogen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

ic^  l^atte  gemod^t 

id^  l^atte  gemod^t 

bu  l^atteft  gemod^t  etc. 

bu  l^atteft  gemod^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^atte .  . 

.  mogen  ' 

id^  l^atte .  . .  mogen 

bu  ^atteft .  , 

.  mogen  etc. 

bu  ^dtteft .  .  .  mogen  etc. 

FUTURE    IND. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id)  toerbe  mogen 

id^  toerbe  m5gen 

bu  toirft  m5gen  etc. 

bu  luerbeft  m5gen  etc. 
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FUT.   PERFECT    IND. 

id^  toerbe  gemod^t  f)abm 
bu  toirft  gcmoc^t  l^abcn  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 
id^  h)erbc  ^abcn  .  .  .  mogcn 
bu  iDirft  f)aUn  .  .  .  mbgcn  etc. 


PRESENT    COND. 

id^  toiirbc  tnogen 

bu  toiirbeft  mbgen  etc. 


FUT.   PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  tDerbe  gemod^t  l^aben 

bu  tDcrbcft  gcmod^t  f)abtn  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 
id^  tocrbe  ^abcn  .  .  .  mdgen 
bu  tocrbcft  ^aben  .  .  .  rndgen 

etc. 

PERFECT   COXD. 

id^  toiirbe  gemod^t  l^aben 

bu  toiirbeft  gcmod^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toiirbe  l^aben  •  .  ;  m5gen 
etc. 


IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRES.    INF.  PRES.    PPLE. 

(ju)  mogcn  mdgenb 

PERF.    INF.  PERF.    PPLE. 


gemod^t  ju  l^aben 


gcmod^t,  mogen 


4.  SRnffen*     Principal  parts,  muf[en,  tnu^tc,  gemu^t. 


PRES.  IND. 

id^  mug 
bu  mu^t 
cr  mu^ 
toir  miiffen 
i^r  mii^t 
jtc  tnuffcn 


PRES.  SUBJ. 

id^  miiffe 
bu  miiffeft 
cr  mujfe 
Wxx  miiffcn 
il^r  miiffet 
fic  miiffcn 


PERF.  IND. 

id^  f)ait  gcmu^t 
bu  l^aft  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  .  .  .  miiffen 
bu  l^aft .  •  .  miiffcn  etc. 


PRET.  IND. 

id^  mu^tc 
bu  mu^teft 
er  mu^te 
toir  mu^ten 
il^r  mu^tet 
fie  mu^ten 


PRET.  SUBJ. 

id^  mit^tc 
bu  miifeteft 
cr  mu^tc 
U)ir  mii^tcn 
il^r  miifetet 
fic  mii^ten 


PERF.  SUBJ. 

id^  l^abe  gemugt 

bu  l^abeft  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  injlnitive, 

id^  l^abe  ...  miiffcn 

bu  l^abeft  .  .  .  miiffcn  etc. 
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PLUPEKF.   mD. 

xi)  l^atte  gemu^t 

bu  ^tteft  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 
tc^  ^attc  .  •  •  miiffen 
bu  ^atteft .  .  .  miiffen  etc. 

FUTURE    IND. 

id^  tDerbe  miiffen 
bu  iDirft  miiffen  etc. 

FUT.    PERP.    IND. 

td^  tt)erbe  gemu^t  l^aben 
bu  toirft  gemu^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 


PLUPERP.    SUBJ. 


xij  l^dtte  gemu^t 
bu  \)atU^t  gemu^t  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 


id^  l^citte  .  . 
bu  ^atteft . 


miiffen 

.  miiffen  etc.- 


id^  h)erbe  ^aben  . 
bu  toitft  ^aben . . 


.  miiffen 
miiffen  etc. 


FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  iDerbe  miiffen 

bu  iDerbeft  miiffen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  gemu^t  l^aben 
bu  toerbeft  gemu^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  h)erbe  •  .  .  I^aben  miiffen' 
bu  hjerbeft .  .  .  \)ahtn  miiffen 
etc. 

PERFECT    COND. 

id)  lt)iirbe  gemu^t  l^aben 
bu  h)iirbeft  gemu^t  l^aben 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  hjiirbe  ^aben  . . .  miiffen  etc. 
IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRES.    INF.  PRES.    PPLE. 

(ju)  miiffen  miiffenb 

PERF.    INF.  PERF.    PPLE. 

gemu^t  ju.^aben  gemu^t,  miiffen 

5.  @oKett»     Principal  parts,  fotten,  fottte,  gefottt. 


PRESENT    COND. 

id^  toiirbe  miiffen 

bu  toiirbeft  miiffen  etc. 


PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ 

ic^fott 

t^  foQe 

ic^  fottte 

id^  fottte 

bu  fottft 

bu  fotteft 

bu  fottteft 

bu  fottteft 

erfott 

er  fotte 

er  fottte 

er  fottte 

lt)ir  follen 

lt)ir  fotten 

toir  fottten 

toir  fottten 

i^r  fottt 

i^r  fottet 

i^r  fotttet 

t^r  fotttet 

ffe  follen 

fie  fotten 

fie  fottten 

fie  fottten 
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PERFECT    IND. 

td^  \)aU  gcfoUt 
bu  l^aft  gcfottt  etc. 

or,  witti  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^abc .  .  .  fottcn 
bu  i)a\t  •  .  .  fottcn  etc. 

PLUP.    IND. 

id^  l^atte  gefottt 
bu  l^atteft  gefottt  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 


PERFECT    SUBJ. 


\d)  l^atte . 
bu  ^atteft 


fotten 

•  fotten  etc. 


FUT.    IND. 

id^  Iroerbc  fotten 
bu  totrft  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

16)  toerbe  gefottt  l^aben 
bu  It^irft  gefottt  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  ^aben  .  .  .  fotten 
bu  hjirft  ^aben  .  .  .  fotten  etc. 

PRES.    COND. 

id)  toiirbe  fotten 

bu  toiirbeft  fotten  etc. 


id^  l^abe  gefottt 

bu  l^abeft  gefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive. 


td^  l^abe . 
bu  l^abeft 


fotten 
.  fotten  etc. 


PLUP.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^dtte  gefottt 
bu  l^dtteft  gefottt  etc. 
or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^dtte  .  .  .  fotten 

bu  ^dtteft .  .  .  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  fotten 

bu  toerbeft  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

td^  toerbe  gefottt  l^aben 

bu  toerbeft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 


or,  with  an  infinitive. 


id^  toerbe  l^aben  .  . 
bu  toerbeft  etc. 


fotten 


PERF.    COND. 


id^  toilrbe  gefottt  l^aben 

bu  toiirbeft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 
id^  toiirbe  l^aben . . .  fotten  etc. 


IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRES.    INF.  PRES.   PPLE. 


(ju)  fotten 


PERF.    INFIN. 


fottenb 


PERF.  PPLE. 


gefottt  ju  l^aben  gefottt,  fotten 

6.  SSottem     Principal  parts,  tootten,  toottte,  getoottt. 
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PBES.  1^1).              PRES.  SUB  J. 

PRET.  IND.             PRET.  SUBJ. 

id^  h)itt               id)  tooUe 

id)  tooHtc            id^  tooffte 

bu  toiffft             bu  toottcft 

bu  toottteft         bu  toottteft 

er  WxU               er  tootte 

cr  tooffte            er  tooffte 

toir  tooffen          toxx  tooHen 

toir  toofften         toir  toofften 

tl^r  h)offt            i^r  toottet 

i^r  toofftet          i^r  toofftet 

fie  iDoIIen           fte  it^otten 

fie  toofften          jte  toofften  ' 

PERF.    IND. 

PERF.    SUBJ. 

td^  l^abe  getoottt 

id)  f)aU  getoofft 

bu  l^aft  getooUt  etc. 

bu  ^abeft  getoofft 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

or,  with  an  infinitive. 

td^  l^abe .  .  •  tDoden 

id)  \)aht .  .  .  tooffen 

bu  l^aft .  .  .  hjotten  etc. 

bu  l^abeft .  .  .  tooffen  etc. 

PLUP.    IXD. 

PLUP.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^attc  QttooUt 

id^  ^dtte  getoofft 

bu  ^atteft  QChJoHt  etc. 

bu  ^atteft  getoofft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

or,  with  an  infinitive. 

td^  l^atte .  .  •  tooQen 

id)  ^dtte ; .  .  tooffen 

bu  l^atteft  •  .  •  toottcn  etc. 

bu  ^dtteft .  .  .  tooffen  etc. 

FUT.    IND. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

id^  tocrbc  toollen 

id)  toerbe  tooffen 

bu  iDirft  tooHen  etc. 

bu  toerbeft  tooffen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

td^  toerbe  gehJoUt  ^aben 

id)  toerbe  getoofft  l^aben 

bu  toirft  gelDoUt  l^abcn  etc. 

bu  toerbeft  fletoofft  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive. 

or,  with  an  infinitive. 

td^  h)crbe  l^abcn  .  •  .  tooffen 

id^  toerbe  i)abm  .  .  •  tooffen 

bu  toirft  l^aben  .  .  .  tootten  etc. 

bu  toerbeft  ^aben  .  .  •  tooffen 
etc. 

PRES.    COND. 

PERF.    COND. 

id^  toiirbe  tootten 

id^  toiirbe  getoofft  l^aben 

bu  toiirbeft  tooHcn  etc. 

bu  toiirbeft  getoofft  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  toiirbe  l^aben  .  .  .  tooffen 

bu  toiirbeft  f)abtn  .  .  .  tooffen 

etc. 

\ 

\ 
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IMPERATIVE 

— ^- 

Gotten  h)ir 

tooae  (bu) 

toottt  (i^r) 

tDotte 

er 

tDotten  fie 

PRES. 

INFEN. 

PRES. 

PPLE. 

(ju)  tDotten 

h)offenb 

PERF. 

INFIX. 

PERF. 

PPLE. 

getDoUt  i 

ju  i)aUn 

0eit)ottt, 

tooHen 

190.  Inflection  of  ttiiffem 

The  simple  tenses  of  toiffen 

are  inflected 

as  follows : 

PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ. 

id)  tt>ei^ 

tDijfe 

tou^te 

hJii^te 

bu  toei^t 

toiffeft 

tDu^teft 

tDii^teft 

er  h)ei^ 

toiffe 

h)u^te 

h)u^te 

h)ir  toiffen 

h)ijfen 

h)u^ten 

iDufeten 

il^r  It^i^t  • 

h)iffet 

tDu^tet 

tDii^tet 

fie  toifjen 

It^iffen 

iDu^ten 

iDii^ten 

1.  The  compound  tenses  are  regular ;  id^  l^abe  flelDu^t,  ic^ 
^atte  gelDu^t,  id)  tuerbe  toiffen,  id^  iDerbe  getou^t  l^aben,  etc. 

2.  The  imperative  is  toiffe  (bu),  iDiffe  er,  tDiffen  lt)ir,  lt)i^t 
(i^r)  iDiffen  fie. 

191.  Use  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries.  The  use  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries  is  highly  idiomatic.  All  of  them  ex- 
cept biirfen  have  familiar  English  cognates,  but  the 
English  verbs  may^  can^  shall  and  will  have  but  two 
tenses  each,  while  must  has  but  one.  This  necessitates 
the  use  in  English  of  various  circumlocutions,  particu- 
larly in  translating  the  compound  tenses ;  e.  g.  ic!^  mu^, 
/  must^  but  id)  mu^te,  /  had  to,  was  obliged  to  ;  idj  fanii, 
/  can,  but  id^  tt)erbe  ffinnen,  /  shall  he  able.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  uses.  ,.^^  ^^^^ 

1.  ®iirf en  usually  means  to_  he  permitted,  to  have  the 
right,  but  is  often  best  translated  by  Triat^,  or  with  a  nega- 
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tive'by  must  not ;  e.  g.  barf  id^  um^  S3rot  bitten?  may  I  ask 
for  the  bread  ?  ba§  biirf cn  ©ie  nid^t  tun,  that  you  must  not 
do.  The  preterit  subjunctive  may  denote  probability ;  e.  g. 
bag  bUrfte  bcr  fjaff  fein,  that  might  he  the  case.  Sometimes 
bilrf  en  approaches  the  meaning  of  dare,  as  in  id^  barf  bel^auj)* 
izn,  I  dare  assert.  But  it  is  not  cognate  with  dare  and  is 
very  rarely  to  be  so  translated. 

2.  S3ttnen  in  the  present  is  usually  equivalent  to  cart,  but 
often  to  may  ;  e.  g.  bag  f ann  fein,  that  may  he,  ^if  lonnte 
means  /  was  able,  \ij  f onnte,  /  should  he  able,  both  of  which 
uses  are  covered  by  English  could ;  e.  g.  ic^  fonnte  eg  (ge* 
ftern)  nic^t  finben,  I  could  not  find  it  {yesterday)  ;  id^  Wnnte 
eg  finben  (menn  id^  ein  Sid^t  ^atte),  I  could  find  it  {if  I  had  a 
light), 

3.  3R3gen  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  may,  as  in  er  mag  eg 
bel^alten,  he  may  keep  it;  more  often  it  is  to  be  rendered 
by  wish^woM^^^ilc^^  e.  g.  id^  mag  i^n  nid^t  fel^en,  /  do 
not  want  to  see  him.  This  use  is  especially  common  in  the 
preterit  subjunctive,  j^jngd^tej^gern^being  equivalent  to 
I  should  like, 

4.  SRitffen  is  equivalent  to  rnvst^  only  in  the  present; 
elsewhere  it  is  to  be  translated  by  he_compeUedy  he  ohliged, 
or  the  like ;  e.  g.  id^  mu^te  lad^en,  /  had  to  laugh^  I  could 
not  help  laughing  ;  er  ^at  ben  ganjen  2^ag  arbeiten  ntiiffen,  he  . 
has  had  to  work  all  day,  @r  mii^te  means  he  would  have 
tOy  he  would  need, 

6.  Sotteit  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  shall^  IS^JfeS^^^ 
V  terij^Jo  should;^^ou(lhJ^'  e.  g.  bu  f ottft  nid^t  toten,  thou  shalt 
"^  not  kill ;  bu  f ottteft  flel^en,  you  should  {ought  to)  go.  More 
often  it  is  best  rendered  by  a  form  of  he  followed  by  to  ; 
e.  g.  er  fottte  balb  fterben,  he  was  soon  to  die.  Very  fre- 
quently it  is  used  to  report  what  is  said^  claimed  or  thought 
by  some  one  else  than  the  speaker ;  e.  g.  er  foil  f el^r  reic^ 
fein,  he  is  said  to  he  very  rich. 


V 


-     ^L^ 


6.  SBSottett  generally  denotes  an  act  of  willing  or  ^£J2;5;^JJ£^ 


^    o  ^O^VGATIO^^  ,  ^  ^_^6^^  ^    ^ 


on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.  et  h)itt  ©olbat  toerbeh,  Ae    d^-^^yJj.^s^ 
wishes  to  become  a  soldier.     It  is  often  to  be  •  translated  by  --^    i>   >^ 
to  he  on  the  point  of;  e.  g.  er  h)iff  0e{>en,  Ae  is  on  the  point  of  ^;r  •   o^^.^ 
going.     Sometimes  it  can  be  rendered  by  claim j  pretend ;     ^   •    "^  ^ 
e.  g.  et  h)iU  gel^ort  l^aben,  Ae  claims  to  have  heard.     In  the    '^   a:^^^  ^ 
compound  tenses  translate  by  wish  or  want ;  e.  g.  id^  l^abe 
bid^  langft  befud^en  tootten,  /  Aave  long  been  wishing  to  visit  O  \^\^ 
you, 

192.  The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  of  the  Modal  Auxil- 
iaries. The  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  a  modal  auxiliary, 
with  accompanying  infinitive,  is  the  usual  equivalent  of 
English  mighty  could  or  should^  followed  by  have  and  a 
participle.  Thus  he  could  (or  might)  have  come  gener- 
ally means  he  would  have  been  able  to  come^  and  the  Ger- 
man for  that  is  er  Ijtxtk  !ommen  Wnnen.  The  form  er 
iSnnte  ge!ommen  fein  is  much  more  rarely  met  with  and 
means  it  might  be  that  he  came.  So  also  you  should  have  i 
done  it  yourself  is  not  ordinarily  hvL  jollteft  e^  felbft  getau 
j^aben,  but  bu  Ijatteft  e^  felbft  tun  foUen. 

1.  This  construction  may  take  the  place  of  a  perfect  con- 
ditional with  would  have  where  the  latter  is  connected  with 
an  infinitive ;  thus  for  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  it  one 
may  say  er  hjiitbe  e^  f)aUn  tun  fonnen,  or  er  l^atte  e^  tun  fon= 
nen;  for  he  would  have  wished  to  greet  you,  er  tDiirbe  bid^ 
^aben  grii^en  tuotten,  or  er  ^atte  bid^  grti^en  tooHen  (or  m5gen). 

193.  Omission  of  Infinitive  with  Modal  Auxiliary. 
After  any  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  the  dependent  infini- 
tive is  often  omitted,  if  it  can  readily  be  supplied;  as 
x6)  mufe  fort,  /  must  (go)  away ;  antiDorte  bu,  id^  fann  e^3 
nid)t,  you  answer,  I  can  not, 

1.  Thru  this  ellipsis  of  a  verb  some  of  the  modal 
auxiliaries  have  acquired  apparently  the  force  of  transitive 
verbs ;  e.  g.  id^  mag  bag  S3ud^  .nid^t,  /  do  not  like  the  book 
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(do  not  care  to  read  or  to  have  it) ;  fi3  unen  ©ie  ®eutfd^  ?  can 
you  speak  German  ? 

194.  Rule  of  Order  VI :  Special  Case  of  Dependent  Or- 
der, lu  a  dependent  sentence  containing  a  compound 
tense  of  a  modal  auxiliary  in  connection  with  an  infini- 
tive, the  particij)le  of  the  modal  auxiliary  comes  last, 
next  to  that  the  infinitive,  and  just  before  that  the  in- 
flected auxiliary ;  e.  g.  ic^  toei^  getoi^,  "t^a^  \i)  fo  etoa^  nie 
l)atte  tun  ffinnen,  /  know  for  certain  that  I  could  never  have 
done  such  a  thing ;  ha^  ift  ein  SRatfel,  tt>elcf)e'3  niemanb  bi^ 
jf^t  ^at  lOfen  ffinuen,  that  is  a  riddle  which  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  solve. 


EXERCISE  37 
Reading  Lesson  :   Modal  Auxiliaries 

SBir  fonnten  toeber  gel^en  nod)  fte^en  unb  mu^ten  atte  Slugens 
bU(!e  nad^  irgenb  einem  Sdumd^en  greifen,  um^  ubcrl^au^jt^  auf 
ben  ^u^en  bleiben  ju  fonnen.  SDu  toei^t,  ba^  id)  nid^t  furd^tfam 
bin,  aber  id^  fann  ®id^'  t)erftd^ern,  ba^  eg  fetn  ^pa^  toar. 
SBd^renb  SDu  je^t  ru^tg  meine  Sefd^teibung  lieft/  magft  jDu 
ijieHeid^t  bariiber  lad^en.  2)u  toirft  fagen  :  ©^  ift  S)ir  rec^t  ge^ 
fd^el^en;*  2)u  ^dtteft  im  ©aftl^aufe  bleiben  foUen.  9?un/  id^ 
toitt  geftel^en,  ba^  gerabe  biefet  ©ebanfe  aud^  mir  ein  ^jaarmal 
burd^  ben  ^op^  fu^t/  aber  e^  ^alf  nic^t^.''  3"  fold^em  gaHe 
fann  man  mtt  bent  5larren  in  ©l^afegj)eare  nut  fagen  :  2)er  9lei= 
fenbe  ®  mu^  eben  jufrieben  fein. 

2Bi»  n)aren  natiirlid^  in  fel^r  furjer  3^it  burd^  unb  burd^  na^ 
geiDorben,  unb  ba^  SBeitere  fonnte  un%  bann  toenig  fiimmern. 
®g  bauerte  nod^  jtuei  tJoHe  ©tunben,  big  *  toxx  auf  ben  ©i^jfel  fa^ 
men  unb  bag  Srodtenl^aug  ^°  Dor  ung  fallen.  2)u  fannft  mir 
glauben,  \otnn  id)  2)tr  fage,  ba^  ber  Slnblidf  ein  fel^r  toiHfomme* 
ner  h)ar,  benn  je^t  burften  toir  ifoieber  in  eine  menfc^lid^e  SBol^s 
nung  treten.  38ir  fe|ten  ung  an  ben  Dfen  unb  trcdneten  .unfere 
Sleiber,  fo  gut^^  loir  fonnten.    ©nblid^  loaren  Wir  alfo  auf  bem 
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©rocfen,  abcr  tua^^^  Staturfd^onl^ei ten  betraf,  fo  fatten  ^'  h)ir 
eben  fo  gut  auf  bent  ©runbe  beg  5Dleeteg  fi^en  fonnen.  ©n 
bic^ter  5iebel  lag  iiber  bent  ganjen  Serge,  unb  man  fonnte  feine 
l^unbert  ©d^ritte  toeit  ^*  fel^en. 

EXERCISE  37  a 

1.  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  and  will  hear  nothing  of 
it.  2.  Can  you  speak  German?  I  can't.  3.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  think  ?  4.1  saw  him  yesterday ;  he  could  not 
walk  and  had  to  lie  in  bed.  5.  Will  you  not  come  as  soon 
as*^  possible?  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you.  6.  What 
time  is  it,  if  I  may  ask  ?  ^^  7.  I  do  not  want  to  see  him 
again.  8.  Travel  as  you  will,  you  will  certainly  need  more 
money.  9.  If  we  had  time,  I  could  ^"^  tell  you  much  that  ** 
you  would  probably  like  to  know.  10.  She  will  not  be  able 
to  go  this  evening.  11.  You  will  have  to  take  us  as  you 
find  us.  12.  I  ought  to  have  written,  but  I  haven't  been 
able  to  find  the  time.  13.  As  ^*  children  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  theater.  14.  He  wished  to  go  along, 
but  we  did  not  want  his  company.  15.  You  ought  to  see 
it  once ;  it  is  said  ^  to  have  cost  a  thousand  marks. 

Vocabulary 

bcr  ?(nblicf,  «.'  view,  sight.  menfc^Iici^,  adj,  hmnan. 

eben,  adv.  even,  just.  ber  ^iarr,  w,  fool, 

furcfttfam,    adj.    timid   [fright-  nafe,  adj,  wet  [nas-ty]. 

some].  bcr  ^thd,  s,^  fog,  mist, 

gcfdbel^en,  r.  s,  (gefcftal^,  gef(3^l^cn,  rcifen,  v.  w.  travel. 

aux,  fein),  happen.  treten,  v.  s.  (trat,  getveten,  aux. 
geftel^en,  v.  s.  (geftanb,  gcftanbcn),         fein),  step,  tread. 

confess.  trorfnen,  v.  w.  dry. 

greifcn,    v.    s,    (griff,    gegriffen),  Dcrftc^em,  v.  iv.  assure. 

grasp,  grip(e).  Doll,  adj.  full. 

bo§  Mcib,  «.'  garment  [cloth].  meber,  conj.  neither ;  mebcr  ♦  .  . 
fiimmern,  v.  w.  trouble.  nocft,  neither  .  .  .  nor. 

la^cn,  V.  w.  laugh.  jufricbcn,  adj.  content. 
ha^  3Rccr,  «.'  sea  [mere]. 


V 


-K, 
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Notes.  —  ^  tint  with  an  inf.  means  in  order;  here  with  fSnncii,  in 
order  to  he  able,  —  ^  ftbetl^att^t,  a<  all.  —  »  ^ii^  ;  some  prefer  the  dat. 
with  Derjtc^crn.  —  *  lieft ;  for  Itei'jl ;  see  §  183.  _  «  (gig  ift .  •  •  gef ^etett^ 
it  served  you  right. — •  mir  •  .  ♦  fu^t,  passed  thru  my  head;  on 
mlr  see  Ex.  24,  n.  3.  —  '  ci?  IJolf  nld^t^,  it  did  no  good.  —  s  bet  9let« 
fenbe,  the  traveler;  a  present  pple.  used  substantively.  The  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  is  found  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  4 ; 
'*  When  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  travelers  must  be 
content."  —  •  Mi?  ;  here  a  subordinating  conjunction  =  until.  — 
^  f6todtn^au2 ;  name  of  an  inn  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken.  —  ^^  fo 
gtit,  cw  weU  as ;  al«  being  omitted.  In  such  a  phrase  f o  with  follow- 
ing adv.  acquires  the  force  of  a  subordinating  conjunction.  — 12  ^g^  ♦ 
§  141,  1.  — "  f^atttn  ♦  .  .  ft^en  Unntn,  might  have  been  sitting.  — 
"  weit ;  lit.  far,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  translated  ;  see  Ex.  36,  n.  3. 
—  "  as  soon  as  possible,  fo  balb  al«  mogllc^,  or  moglld^fl  balb.  —  "  ask, 
fragcn.  —  "  I  could ;  inverted  order.  —  w  that;  see  §  141,  2.  —  w  as, 
al«._aoiti8  8aid,c«fon. 

EXERCISE  38 
Colloquy  ;  Modal  Auxiliaries 


SBeifet  bu,  tuie  fj)at  c«  ift?    3^  w^wfe  fofort  nad)  §aufe. 

®g  ift  jiemlid^  finfter  btau^cn ;  glaubft  bu,  bu  tuirft  ben  SEBeg 
nad^  beincr  SBol^nung  finben  fonnen  ? 

®aran  l^atte  id^  nid^t  gebac^t,  abet  c«  biirfte^  nid^t  fd^toer 
fein.    3^d^  fonnte  im  9?otfaII  eincn  ^Polijiften  fragen. 

3luf  bie  ^olijei  barfft  ^  bu  nid^t  red^nen.  ©oil  id^  nid^t  mit 
bir  geli^en  ?  3^  ^^n»^^  ^'^  ©tra^en  bcffer  ate  bu. 

3c^  mod^te  fc^r  gem  ©efeUfd^aft  l^aben.  2Bie  iDeit  mag  e« 
bennfein?    2Bei^tbue«? 

3d^  !antt  eS  nid^t  genau  fagen.  ®g  mag  etlDa  eine  aSiertel* 
ftunbe  fein. 

5lber  bu  tuirft  ben  SRiidflDeg  attein  madden  miiffen.  ®a3  tut 
mir  leib.     3^  W^^  fruiter  gel^en  follen. 

9lid^t  bod^.  3)a  l^atten  h)ir  nid^t  fo  lange  ))Iaubern  fonnen. 
©ei  •  meinettuegen  olj^ne  ©otge.  2)ie  frtfd^e  Suft  n)itb  mir  lool^I 
tun. 

2)u  bift  fel^r  freunblid^.  —  '^(S)  mod^te  toiffen,  tuie  e«  unfrem 
franfen  ^reunbe  gel^t.    gr  foH  *  enblid^  etix)a«  beffer  fein. 
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^dS)  toar  \)t\xU  frill^  in  feincm  §aufe,  aber  id^  burfte  il^n  *  nid^t 
fjjted^en.  ©er  arme  ^crl !  3^  ^^^^  !«>  fl^'^"  ^*^^^  f^8^"  ^^' 
gen/  um  il^n  ju  ttoftcn. 

2 

May  I  ask^  what  time  it  is?  Perhaps  I  ought®  to  be 
going  home. 

Oh,  it  can  not  be  so  very  late.  I  haven't  a  watch,*  but  if 
you  step  ^^  to  the  *^  window  you  can  ^^  see  the  city  clock. 

Just  think  I  *'  It  is  on  the  point  of  striking  ^>  twelve.  I 
ought  to  have  gone  an  hour  ago.** 

You  must  not  feel  concerned  *®  on  my  account.  I  could 
not  have  used  "  the  time  more  pleasantly. 

It  is  pretty  dark  outside.  I  wonder  if  "  I  can  find  the 
way  home. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  that.**  If  you  wish,  I  will "  go  with 
you. 

I  should  like  company,  if  it  doesn't  make  you  too  much 
trouble. 

Oh,  it  is  no  trouble.  We  will*^  take  the  short  way 
thru  the  park. 

But  they  say  that  is^*  dangerous  in  the  night.  They 
claim  ^  to  have  seen  footpads  there. 

Nonsense  1  That  is  probably  ^'  an  invention  of  the  news- 
papers.    At  the  most  one  might  ^*  meet  a  beggar  there. 

Vocabulary 

aUcttt,  adj.  adv.  alone.  btc  ^oKjci,  w.  police. 

brauftctt,  adv.  outside.  bcr  Sftftuber,  s.^  robber;  ©traftcns 
bic  (Srpnbung,  w.  invention.  rftubcr,  footpad, 

pnftcr,  adj.  dark.  reci^ncn,  v.  w.  reckon,  count, 

frifd^,  adj.  fresh.  bcr  SlUdmcg,  «.*  return, 

gcbmuci^cn,  v.  w.  use.  bic  @orgc,  w.  care  [sorrow]. 

]^5(i^ftcn3,  adv.  at  the  most.  triJftcn,  v.  w.  comfort  [trust]. 
bcr  SfJotfaU,  s.*  (pi.  H),  case  of     bcr   Unpnn,    s.   (no  pi.),   non- 
need,  sense. 

Notes.  —  i  bilrfte  ♦  ♦  .  fcitt,  can  not  he ;  denoting  less  confidence 
than  fann  nt(^t  fcln.  —  ^  borfft . . .  nti^t,  must  no*.  —« @ci  . . .  o^tte 
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^orge,  he  noitliout  concern^  do  not  feel  concerned.  —  *  (gr  f ott  ♦  .  .  feiit, 
?ie  is  said  to  be.  —  *  t^tt ;  object  of  fprerfjcn,  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
speak  to.  —  ^  f^httt  *  •  »  f ageit  mi^gen,  sJwuld  have  liked  to  say*  —  ^  ask, 
fragciu  — '  Perhaps  I  ought,  irf|  jotttc  njo^I.  —  ®  watch,  Safrfjcnul^r.  — 
^^  if  you  step,  ttjeiin  bu  . . .  trittfl.  —  "  to  the,  ans.  —  ^^  you  ^an,  in- 
verted order.  —  "  Just  think,  benle  nur.  —  "  It  is  on  the  point  of  strik- 
ing, c«  tt)ttt  cbien  . . .  ft^lagcn.  —  ^^  an  hour  ago,  »or  ctncr  @tunbe.  — 
10  yon  must  not  feel  concerned,  bu  mugt . .  .  feiu.  —  ^^  could  not  have 
used,  l^otte  nid|t . . .  gcbraurfjcn  tbnnen.  —  i®  I  wonder  if,  irf|  m5(i^tc  wif* 
fen,  ob.  — i*of  that,  baran.  —  20  We  will,  \mx  wotten.  —  21  they  say 
that  is,  ber  foU  ♦ . .  fciiu  —  ^  They  claim  to  have  seen,  man  ttJiU . . . 
gefel^cn  ^abcn.  — -^a  xhat  is  probably,  ba8  mag  wol^I .  ♦  ♦  fcin.  —  ^  one 
might  meet,  fonnte  mau . . .  treffen. 
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195.  Formation  and  Meaning  of  the  Passive.  The 
passive  is  formed  by  combining  the  auxiliary  tDcrben 
with  the  perfect  participle.  SBerbeit  is  inflected  regu- 
larly thruout,  its  participle  appearing  as  iDorben ;  thus 
id^  njerbe  gelobt,  /  am  praised;  er  ift  gelobt  tDorben,  he 
has  been  praised. 

1.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  true  passive 
with  tucrbctt,  and  the  quasi-passive  with  fein,  between  baS 
Sud^  toirb  gebrudft,  and  ba^  Sud^  ift  jebtudEt.  To  do  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  U)erben  means  to  become, 
to  pass  into  the  state  of;  hence  ba^  ^\x6)  h)irb  gebrudEt  means 
the  book  is  becoming  printed,  i.  e.  is  printing,  or  being  printed 
(the  work  is  going  on).  On  the  other  hand,  ba^  95uc^  ift 
gebruit  means  the  book  is  printed,  i.  e.  the  work  of  printing 
is  finished. 

2.  The  forms  with  tuerben,  then,  denote  an  action  going 
on  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb ;  those 
with  fein  a  state  or  condition  that  has  resulted  from  a  pre- 
vious action.  Fm*ther  examples :  bie  %ixx  ift  gef d^Ioffen,  the 
door  is  closed  ;  bic  %\xx  Wixh  um  8  Ul^t  gef d^Iojfen,  the  door  is 
closed  (1.  e.  thet/  close  the  door)  at  8  0^ clock  ;  id^  lam  beina^e 
ju  f)3dt ;  ber  Srief  h)urbe  (eben)  gefd^rieben ;  /  came  almost 
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too  late;  the  letter  was  {just)  being  written;  id)  tarn  ju 
f})dt ;  ber  SSricf  h)ar  (f c^on)  gef d^tiebcn ;  /  came  too  late  ;  the 
letter  was  (already)  written. 

196.  Conjugation  of  the  Passive:  gelobt  toerben,  to  be 


PRESENT 

I  am  jpraised,  thou  art  praised  etc. 

IKD.  SFBJ. 

id^  iDerbe  gelobt  id^  toerbe  gelobt 

bu  toirft  gelobt  bu  twerbeft  gelobt 

er  h)irb  gelobt  er  h)crbe  gelobt 

h)ir  toerben  gelobt  etc.  h)ir  toerbcn  gelobt  etc. 

PRETERIT 

JT  tva^  praised^  thou  wert  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  tDurbe  (or  h)arb)  gclobt  id^  toiirbe  gelobt 

bu  tDurbeft  (or  toarbft)  gelobt  bu  toiirbeft  gelobt 

er  tourbe  (or  n)arb)  gelobt  er  toiirbe  gelobt 

h)ir  tDurben  gelobt  etc.  tuir  tuurben  gelobt  etc. 

PERFECT 

I  have  been  praised,  thou  hast  been  praised  etc. 

IND.  SFBJ. 

td^  bin  gelobt  h)orben    ,  id^  fei  gelobt  h)orben 

bu  bift  gelobt  iDorben  bu  fet(e)ft  gelobt  iDJwben 

er  ift  gelobt  iDorben  etc.  er  fei  gelobt  toorben  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

I  had  been  praised,  thou  hadst  been  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  toar  gelobt  toorben  ic^  todre  gelobt  toorben 

bu  toarft  gelobt  iDorben  bu  todreft  gelobt  iDorben 

ertoar  etc.  etc.  .  er  todre  etc.  etc. 
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FUTURE 
I  shall  he  praised,  thou  vnlt  he  praised  etc. 

IND.   -  SUB  J. 

id^  toerbe  gelobt  hjerben  id^  iDcrbe  gelobt  tuerben 

bu  iDirft  gclobt  tuerben  bu  toetbeft  geloBt  tocrbcn 

er  tuirb  etc.  etc.  cr  tuerbe  etc.  etc. 

FUTURE    PERFECT 

I  shall  have  heen  praised,  thou  wilt  have  heen  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

td^  iDerbe  gelobt  tuorbcn  fcin         id^  tuerbe  gelobt  tuorbcn  fein 
bu  h)irft  gelobt  tuorbcn  fein  bu  tocrbeft  geloBl  toorben  fein 

et  tuirb  etc.  etc.  er  toerbe  etc.  etc. 

PRESENT    CONDITIONAL. 

id^  tuiirbe  gelobt  toetben,  /  should  he  praised 

bu  toiirbeft  gelobt  toerben  etc.,  ^Aow  wouldst  he  praised  etc. 

PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 

J  should  have  heen  praised  etc. 

id^  tuiirbe  gelobt  h)orben  fein 

bu  tDiirbeft  gelobt  toorben  fein  etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

fei  (bu)  gelobt,  he  thou  praised 
fei  er  gelobt,  let  him  he  praised 

(Forms  with  ttjerben,  as  ttjerbc  gelobt,  er  ttjcrbe  gelobt,  are  rare ;  see 
§344,1.). 

INFINITIVE 

present:  gelobt  (ju)  toerben,  to  he  praised 

PERFECT :  gelobt  toorben  (ju)  fein,  to  have  heen  praised 

GERUNDIVE 

ju  lobenb,  to  he  praised,  praiseworthy  (§  370). 

197.  The  Active  and  the  Passive  Construction.     In 
going  from  the  active  to  the  passive  construction  the 
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object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the  pas- 
sive, while  the  subject  of  the  active,  if  a  personal  agent, 
goes  into  the  dative  with  Don ;  e.  g.  wxx  [d^tugen  ben  ^einb, 
we  beat  the  enemy,  becomes  ber  geinb  tourbe  t)on  un^  gc* 
fd^lagen,  the  enemy  was  beaten  by  us. 

1.  A  non-personal  instrument  or  means  is  denoted  usu- 
ally by  the  accusative  with  burd^  ;  e.  g.  ber  geinb  tourbe  inxd) 
Sift  gefd^lagcn,  the  enemy  was  beaten  by  strategy. 

198.  The  Impersonal  Passive  of  Intransitive  Verbs. 
Intransitive  verbs  can  only  be  used  impersonally  in  the 
passive,  but  this  use  is  very  common.  The  impersonal 
passive  can  seldom  be  translated  literally ;  e.  g.  ©g  tourbc 
getanjt  unb  gefnngen,  there  was  singing  and  dancing. 

1.  Such  expressions,  therefore,  blsIwos  believed,  my  advice 
wa^  not  followed,  and  all  others  in  which  the  corresponding 
German  verb  is  intransitive,  have  to  be  rendered  by  imper- 
sonal constructions,  thus :  mir  tijurbe  gcglaubt ;  meinem  dtatt 
iDurbe  nid^t  gcfolgt. 

a.  Very  often,  however,  one  can  substitute  for  such  an 
intransitive  verb  a  transitive  compound  which  can  be  used 
personally  in  the  passive ;  thus  for  my  advice  wa^  not  fol- 
lowed one  can  say  mcin  9lat  h)urbe  ntd^t  Bcfolgt. 

199.  Substitutes  for  the  Passive.  On  the  whole  the 
passive  is  much  less  used  in  German  than  in  English. 
The  English  passive  can  be  replaced  in  German  (1)  by 
man  with  the  active,  as  in  mon  fagt,  it  is  said;  (2)  by  a 
reflexive  form  (§  201),  as  in  c^  t)erftel)t  fid^,  it  is  under- 
stood; (3)  by  a  reflexive  with  laffen,  let,  as  in  e^  Ifi^t  fid^ 
fjoffen,  it  may  be  hoped ;  e^  lie§  fid^  ertoorten,  it  was  to  be 
expected. 

200.  Rule  of  Order  VII:  Inversion  after  Subordinate 
Clause.  Any  subordinate  clause  preceding  the  princi- 
pal verb  of  a  complex  sentence  causes  inversion ;  e.  g. 
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njenn  id^  an  S^rer  ©telle  tpare,  (fo)  tourbe  id^  ju  |)aufe  blei:* 
ben,  if  I  were  in  your  place^  I  should  remain  at  home ; 
obn)ot)(  er  ®elb  \)(xi,  ()o)  \)<3X  er  bo^  toenig  SBerftanb,  tho  he 
has  money ^  he  has  little  sense;  bomit  er  9tul)e  l^aben  tonnte, 
jog  er  fid)  auf^  Sanb  jurud,  that  he  might  have  jpeace^  he 
retired  into  the  country. 

1.  Observe  that  this  is  only  a  special  case  under  the 
general  rule  of  inversion  (§  87).  The  subordinate  clause 
always  has  the  force  either  of  an  adverb,  an  adjective  or 
a  substantive;  and  such  an  element  preceding  the  verb 
causes  inversion. 

a.  But  the  clause  may  be  itself  the  subject,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  room  for  inversion ;  e.  g.  ba^  er  red^t  \^ai,  ift  !Iar, 
that  he  is  right  is  clear, 

2.  The  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding  clause  is  often  re- 
sumed by  means  of  an  adverb,  usually  fo,  placed  just  before 
the  main  verb  (see  the  first  two  examples  above).  This  fo 
should  not  be  translated. 

[EXERCISE  39 
Reading  Lesson  :  The  Passive  Voice 

3im  S3rocIen]^aufe  u>axtn  ^  aber  eine  3Kenfle  ©dfte  t)erfammelt, 
unter  benen  ein  lebl^afte^  @efj)rdci^  gefu^rt  tourbe.  SSiele  ©J)d^e 
tourben  auf  unfre  Soften  gemad^t,  toa^^  ijon  ung  natiirltd^ 
nid^t  ilbel  genommen  toerben  fonnte.  SJalb  fii^Iten  toir  un^  toie 
in  §aufe  unb  tourben  thtn  fo  lufttg  toie  bie  anberen.  Dbtool^I 
W\x  fel^r  ermiibet  itjaren,  gingen  toir  erft  urn  10.  Ul^r  ju  95ett. 
2lm  folgenben  2^age  offneten  \o\x  bie  3lugen  auf  eine  neue  2Belt ; 
bie  SBolfen  toaren  ijerfd^tounben,  unb  man  lonnte  meilentoeit* 
nac^  jeber  JRid^tung  fel^en.  \ 

@g  iDirb  be^au^jtet,  bafe  iiber  jioei^unbert  ©tcibte  unb  3)orfer 
i)om  95rodEengt)3fel  gejdl^lt  toerben  lonnen.  2Bie  e^  nun  aud^* 
bamtt  fein  mag  (benn  id^  l^abe  fie  nid^t  geja^It),  toar  bie  3lugs 
fid^t  jebenfaHg  eine  l^errlid^e  ;  fie  lie^  un^  fiil^len,  ba^  toir  ouf^ 
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fd^onfte  ^  fiir  unfve  5!Jtuf>e  belof^ut  waxen.  3)u  tuei^t  too\)l,  ba^ 
t)iele  ©agen  t)om  SJrodEen  erjd^It  tocrben.  ©^  ift  bie^  ndmlic^ 
ber  Drt,  tuo  nad^  altem  SSoIf^gtauben  bog  gro^e  ^al^re^f eft  ®  ber 
3:eufel  unb  ©ejen  gel^alten  tuurbe.  ©ogar  ^eute  nod^  iDerben 
ein  §ejentanj))la^  unb  bergleid^en^  anbere  S)mge  bcm  Sleifcnben 
gejeigt,  abet  bie  ©eifter  jinb  Idngft  t)erfd^h)unben.  2Bentgftcn§ 
fmb  feme  2^eufel  ober  ^ejen  t)on  un^  gefe^en  iDorben. 

EXERCISE  39  a 

1.  Only  German  is  spoken  here.  2.  The  doors  are 
opened  at  7  o'clock.  3.  The  thing  is  made  of  wood. 
4.  Good  paper  is  now  made  of  wood.  5.  The  child  has 
been  found.  6.  The  missing  ^  book  is  found.  7.  The  pic- 
ture was  given  me*  by  a  friend.  8.  That*  can  not  be 
helped.  9.  I  told  my  story,  but  I*  was  not  believed. 
10.  The  doors  will  be  closed  at  11  o'clock.  11.  The  let- 
ter was  so  badly  written  that  it  could  not  be  read.  12.  He 
is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  13.  Until  now  every- 
thing that  he  had  written  had^°  always  been  praised. 
14.  The  window  can  not  be  opened.  15.  The  letter  is 
written  and  is  lying  on  my  table.  16.  He  was  seen  yester- 
day evening,  but  to-day  he  can  not  be  found. 

Vocabulary 

btfyiupitn,  V.  w.  assert.  laffen,  v.  s.  (i{t%  gelaffen),  let, 

bclol^nen,  v.  w.  reward.  cause. 

fii^Icn,  V.  10.  feel.  bic  SJlcile,  w.  mile. 

fii^ren,  v.  w.  lead,  carry  on.  ba§  papier,  s.^  paper. 

ber  ®aft,  s.'  (/>/.  a),  guest.  bic  Sftid^tuug,  w.  direction. 

ba§  ©efprftrf),  s.*  conversation.  bie    ©age,    w.    tradition,    story 

ber  ©laube,  mx.  {gen.  =n§),  faith^         [say]. 

belief  [be-lief].  ^  ber  %Oini,  s.^  {pi.  8),  dance. 

l^crrlic^,  adj.  glorious,  splendid.  ber  ^eufet,  s.^  devil. 

bie  f)eje,  w.  witch.  iibel,  adj.  adv.  evil,  amiss. 

\At^o\itn{pU  only),  cost.  Dcrfammein,  v.  w.  gather,  as- 
luftig,  adj.  jolly  [lusty].  semble. 
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toerfd^minbctt,    v.  s,  (tjcvfc^manb,      baS  SBoIf,  s.'  folk,  people, 
toerfc^munbcn,  aux,  fcin),  van-     tocnigftenS,  adv.  at  least, 
ish,  disappear.  jfi^tcn,  v,  w,  count  [tell]. 

Notes.  —  i  toateit  ♦  ♦  ♦  tierfammelt ;  not  the  passive.  The  verb  re- 
fers not  to  an  action,  hut  to  a  state,  the  meaning  heing  were  {already) 
gathered.  —  ^  ^^^^  ^  thing  which,  the  antecedent  being  a  sentence  ; 
see  §  141,  a.  —  8  metleitttieit,  for  miles.  —  *  SBic  .  .  ♦  ttttli^,  however; 
§  140,  2.  —6  ttttfig  WiJttfte,  most  beautifully;  §  112,  2.  —  «  ^afttc^fefc 
annual  festival ;  in  allusion  to  the  so-called  Walpurgis-Night,  supposed 
to  be  held  annually  on  the  eve  of  the  1st  of  May.  —  ^  betgletfi^en ; 
§  132,  2.  —8  missing,  fe^Ienb.  — *  Use  the  dative,  —w  had,  ttjar,  di- 
rectly after  je^t 

REFLEXIVE  VERBS 

201.  Characteristics.  A  '  reflexive '  is  a  verb  that  re- 
quires a  pronominal  object  referring  to  the  subject.  .  In 
the  third  person  this  object  is  fid^ ;  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond it  is  that  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  which  cor- 
responds to  the  subject  and  is  required  by  the  governing 
power  of  the  verb ;  e.  g.  er  fd^amt  fid)  (ace),  he  is 
ashamed;  er  [d^meid^ett  fid^  (dat.),  he  flatters  himself;  id^ 
[c^fime  mid^,  I  am  ashamed;  if)r  fd^meid^elt  m6),  you  flatter 
yourselves. 

1.  Reflexive  verbs  are  conjugated  with  l^aben  and  have 
no  passive.  In  the  normal  order  the  pronoun  stands  just 
after  the  inflected  element. 

202.  Conjugation  of  a  Reflexive  Verb:  fid^  freuen,  to 
enjoy  [glad  one's  self). 

PRESENT 

Ind.  Subj. 

\i)  freuc  mid^  /  enjoy  id^  frcue  mid^ 

bu  ftcuft  bid^  thou  enjoyest  bu  freueft  bid^ 

er  frcut  fid^  he  enjoys  er  freue  fid^ 

\o\x  freuen  \xxi^  we  enjoy  \o\x  freuen  un^ 

il^r  freut  eud^  you  enjoy  i^r  freuet  eud^ 

fie  freuen  fic^  they  enjoy  fie  freuen  fid^ 
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PRETERIT 

Ind. :    id^  freute  mid^,  bu  frcuteft  bid^  ete. 
Subj, :  id^  freute  mi),  bu  freuteft  bid^  etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind,:   id^  j^abe  mid^  gefreut,  bu  J^aft  bid^  gefreut  etc. 
Subj, :  id^  ^obe  mid^  flefreut,  bu  ^abeft  bid^  gefreut  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind, :   id^  l^atte  mid^  flefreut,  bu  ^atteft  bid^  gefreut  etc. 
Subj, :  id^  jj^Stte  mid^  gefreut,  bu  l^dtteft  bid^  gefreut  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind, :   \i)  toerbe  mid^  freuen,  bu  tuirft  bid^  freuen  etc.  . 
Svhj, :  id^  iDerbe  mic^  freuen,  bu  iDerbefl  bid^  freuen  etc. 

FUTURE    PERFECT 

Ind. :   id^  toerbe  mid^  flefreut  l^aben,  bu  tuirft  bid^  gefreut  l^aben 

etc. 
Suhj, :  \i)  n)erbe  mid^  gefreut  l^aben,  bu  toerbeft  bid^  etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Pres. :  \i)  tuiirbe  mid^  freuen,  bu  toiirbeft  bid^  freuen  etc. 
Ferf.    \i)  iDiirbe  mid^  gefreut  l^aben,  bu  tuUrbeft  bid^  etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

freuen  Xoxx  wn^ 

freue  (bu)  bid^  freut  (tl^r)  eud^ 

er  freue  fid^  freuen  fie  fid^ 

INFINITIVE 

'^  fid^  (iu)  freuen  fid^  gefreut  (ju)  l^aben 

PARTICIPLE 

fid^  freuenb  (fid^)  gefreut 

1.  In  giving  the  principal  parts  of  a  reflexive  verb  the 
pronoun  should  precede  the  infinitive,  but  follow  the  prete- 
rit. With  the  participle  it  is  best  omitted  altogether,  thus : 
ftd^  freuen,  freute  fid^,  gefreut. 
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203.  Reflexive  Constructions.  Reflexive  verbs  are 
regularly  intransitive ;  that  is,  take  no  accusative  object 
other  than  the  reflexive  pronoun  itself;  but  many  of 
them  take  a  secondary  or  complementary  object  in  the 
genitive ;  e.  g.  er  freut  fid^  be^  Seben^,  he  enjoys  life  ;  tx^ 
barme  bid)  meiner,  have  mercy  on  me. 

1.  With  other  verbs  the  complementary  object  is  re- 
placed by  a  prepositional  phrase ;  e.  g.  et  f e^nt  fid^  nod^  9lul^e, 
he  longs  for  rest;  er  fiird^tet  fld^  t)or  Sertat,  he  is  afraid  of 
treachery, 

2.  Intransitive  verbs  are  often  construed  with  a  reflexive 
object  and  a  factitive  predicate ;  e.  g.  ftc^  tot  lad^en,  to  laugh 
one's  self  dead  ;  jtd^  f  att  ejf  en,  to  eat  one's  self  full. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS 

204.  Characteristics.  An  impersonal  verb  is  a  verb 
used  in  the  third  person  singular  to  express  the  verbal 
idea  in  a  general  way  without  reference  to  a  definite 
subject.  If  expressed  the  subject  is  e$,  but  e§  is  often 
omitted. 

1.  The  verbs  always  used  impersonally  are  not  very  nu-. 
merous.  They  denote  for  the  most  part  either  operations 
of  nature,  as  e^  tegnet,  it  rains,  or  mental  and  bodily  states, 
as  mi6)  biinft,  methinks.  Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  verbs  not  ordinarily  impersonal  which  ad- 
mit freely  of  impersonal  use,  as  in  e§  gel(^t  nid^t,  it  wonH  do  ; 
e^  gibt  2eute,  there  are  people, 

2.  6^  is  apt  to  be  omitted  when,  under  the  rules  for  in- 
version, it  would  come  after  its  verb ;  thus  mir  f d^toinbelt, 
/  am  dizzy,  takes  the  place  of  e^  f c^tDinbelt  mir ;  so  also  in 
the  impersonal  passive ;  e.  g.  p^  3l6enb  h)urbe  getanjt,  in  the 
evening  there  was  dancing,  instea^d  of  e^  tuurbe  om  3lbenb  flCs 
tanjt. 
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a.  But  the  omission  does  not  take  place  with  verbs  denot- 
ing natural  phenomena,  nor  with  active  verbs  not  usually 
impersonal;  thus  one  does  not  say  am  2lbenb  rcgnete,  but 
regnete  e§,  nor  mx  gel(^t  gut,  but  mir  gel^t  e«  gut. 

3.  The  inflection  of  an  impersonal  verb,  as  such,  presents 
no  peculiarities  that  call  for  a  special  paradigm;  thus  we 
have  from  reflnen,  quite  regularly :  e^  regnet,  eg  rcgnete,  c^ 
l^at  geregnet,  e^  tuirb  regncn,  etc. 

205.  Impersonal  Constructions.  Verbs  denoting  men- 
tal and  bodily  states  are  often  accompanied  by  a  dative 
of  the  person  concerned;  e.  g.  bem  SJater  graufet,  tht 
father  shudders* 

1.  Others  of  these  verbs  take  an  accusative  object  which 
looks  like  the  subject ;  as  mid^  f d^lSf ctt,  /  am  drowsy  ;  mid^ 
biinft,  methinks, 

2.  Some  transitive  verbs  are  used  impersonally  with  a 
direct  object,  giving  rise  to  idioms  that  can  not  be  rendered 
literally;  e.g.  eg  l^at  ©efal^t,  th&re  is  danger;  eg  gibt  2eute, 
there  are  people  ;  eg  gilt  bag  2^btn,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

3.  Intransitive  verbs  are  often  used  impersonally  with  a 
reflexive  object,  giving  rise  to  idiomatic  expressions ;  as  eg 
fragt  fic^,  the  question  arises ;  eg  lo^nt  fid^  ber  (gen.)  SKii^e, 
it  is  worth  the  trouble;  eg  ^anbelt  fid^  umg  2tbtn,  it  is  a 
question  of  life, 

a.  Such  an  intransitive  reflexive  associated  with  laffen 
expresses  the  idea  of  possibility;  e.g.  I^ier  la^t  fid^  rul^ig 
))Iaubem,  here  we  can  chat  quietly  ;  eg  Id^t  fic^  l(^offen,  it  may 
he  hoped, 

EXERCISE  40 
Colloquy;  Reflexive  and  Impersonal  Verbs 
1 
5lun,  iDie  l^aft  bu  bid^  amiiftert  ?    @g  toat  au^erft  tuarm  im 
2^]^eoter,  nid^t  XooijX  ? 
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©d^reilid^.  '^i)  fonnte  an  m6)ti  benfen,  —  nut  mid^  m^ 
frifd^er  Suft  fel^nen. 

9Rir  fling  c^  eben  fo ;  unb  bod^  fd^ienen  bie  meiften  bet  3u= 
fd^auer  fid^  an  bcm  ©tiidC  ju  etflb^en*^  (S^  tounbett  mid^,  h)ie 
e«  il^nen  nur  mBfllid^  toar. 

5Dflid^  a\x6).  ipaft  bu  bemetft,  h)ie  bie  Seute  fid^  iiber  ben 
3n)eilami)f  im  britten  2ttte  freuten  ?  ^ 

3a,  aber  id^  l^abe  bie  ©efd^id^te  ilBerl^auj)t  •  nid^t  berftel^en 
f 6nnen.    SOBorum  *  \)at  eg  fid^  in  bem  ©treite  eigentlid^  gel^anbelt  ? 

®a«  fragt  fid^  *  eben.  ©o  biel  id^  fel^en  fonnte,  argerte  fid^ 
ber  §elb  iiber  gar  nid^tg. 

Unb  ber  anbere  Kerl  aud^  iiber  nid^tg.  3^  fliaube,  feiner  toon 
beiben  hju^te,  hjarumfie  ftd^  fd^lugen/ 

®u  l^aft  tt>o\)l  red^t.  —  2lber  bemerfft  bu,  h)ie  fait  e3  getoorben 
H*?    S^  glaube,  eg  toirb  regnen. 

gg  toftre  bod^  fd^abe,  toenn  toxx  \in^  toegen  eineg  fold^en 
©tiidfeg  erfalten  fottten, 

2Bir  fmb  gleid^''  beimeiner  SBoJ^nung.  2Barte  einen  3(ugen= 
iM ;  id)  toerbe  bit  einen  9?egenfd^irm  l^olen. 

Slein,  bag  lol^nt  ftd^  nid^t  ber  3Rul^e.  3^  ^abe  nid^t  h)eit  ju 
gel^en  unb  fann  mid^  beeilen. 

3lIfo,  auf  SEBieberfe^en !  SEBir  ^aben  jebenfattg  bag  ©tiidf  ge= 
fel^en,  toobon  fo  biel  gerebet  toirb. 


How  good  ^  the  fresh  air  feels,  doesn't  it? 

Yes,  indeed.     Wasn't®  it  warm  in  there,  tho ? 

I  was  really  ashamed  of  myself.  I  could  hardly  keep  ^° 
awake. 

Nor  I  either,  ^^  tho  the  others  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  very  well. 

Oh,  to  be  sure ;  there  are  ^^  such  salamanders,  who  do  not 
care  "^^  anything  about  bad  air. 

So  that  is  ^*  the  play  that  there  is  so  much  talk  about. 
Well,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  seen  it. 

I  can  not  say  that.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  take  cold  for  such  a  play. 
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That  would  be  a  pity,  to  be  sure.^^  But  the  piece  is  the 
fashion  just  now ;  and  when  it's  a  question  ^®  of  fashion,  one 
must  put  up  with  things." 

Of  course,  —  let  one's  self  be  bored "  in  order"  to  be  in 
the  fashion.     Man  ^  is  a  strange  animal. 

Vocabulary 

bcr  Wi,  «.*  act.  ber  9legenf(ftimi,  «.*  umbrella, 

atnufieren    (fic^),    v,    w,    enjoy  regnen,  v,  w,  rain. 

(amuse)  one's  self.  ©alama'nber,  s.^  salamander. 

Srgem  (fic^),  v.  w.  be  vexed.  fel^nen  (fief)),  v.  w.  long, 

bemetfen,  v.  w.  notice,  re-mark.  fc^recfUcf),  adj.  terrible, 

btinnen,  adv.  in  there,  inside.  ber  ©treit,  s.*  strife,  conflict. 

ergS^en  (ftc^),  v.  w.  delight.  ba§    ©titcf,    s.*    piece,    play 
erfalten  (fic^),  v.  w,  take  cold.  [stick], 

gefallen,    v.    s.  (gefiel,    gefaffen,  \^^  %\tXf.  s.*  animal  [deer]. 

dat.)  please.  Xoa6),  adj.  a-wake. 

l^anbeln,  v.  w.;  e^  l^anbett  ftc^  um,  tuie'berfe^en,  v.  s,  see  again  ;  auf 

it  is  a  question  of.  SBieberfe^en,  good-bye. 

ber  §elb,  w.  hero.  tounbem,  v.  w.  cause  to  wonder; 
tot)nen  (fic^),  v.  w.  to  be  worth  mid)  iuunbert'g,  I  wonder. 

while.  ber  gufcfiauer,  s.^  spectator, 

quaieu  (fidj),  v.  w.  be  tormented,  ber  3^i^cifatnpf,  s.^  (pi.  'd),  duel. 

be  bored. 

Notes.  —  i  fir||  ergi^^ett  an  (dat),  to  take  pleasure  in.  —  ^  ftdj  freuett 
lifter  (ace),  to  he  delighted  over.  —  ^jifter^au^t^  at  all,  anyway. — 
*  SBorUm  ^ot  e)l  ♦  ♦ .  ge^anbelt ;  tDorum  =  um  n)a«.  The  meaning  is : 
What  was  the  question  at  issue  f  —  ^  ha^  f l^ilgt  {Id^  eftett^  that  is  juM  the 
question.  —  ^  pd^  fiiAIagcn,  to  fight.  —  ^  gtetfl^^  directly^  in  a  moment. 
The  meaning  is :  We  are  close  6y.  —  ^  hqw  .  .  .  feels,  Wie  ble  frifd^e 
Jiift  eincm  (§  149, 1)  n)ol)I  tut!  — »  Wasn't  it .  . .  tho,  war  e«  bod^.— 
10  keep,  blctbcn.  — ^iNor  I  either,  id^  aud^  ntd^t.  — 12  there  are,  e«  glbt. 
—  18  ^ho  flQ  jQQt  care  anything  ahout,  bic  fid^  gar  nid^t  um  . . .  !iim= 
mtm.  —  '^^  So  that  is,  bag  tft  alfo.  —  i^  to  be  sure,  atterbingS.  —  "  when 
it's  a  question  of,  XQtxm  e«  fid^  um  .  .  .  ^anbcU.  —  "  one  must  put  up 
with  things,  mug  mon  fid^  fc^ou  ctmas  gcfotten  (offcn.  —  ^^  let  one's  self 
be  bored,  fid^  qufitcn  loffen ;  inf.  without  gu.  —  1*  in  order  to  be,  um 
. . .  gu  fcin.— ^<>  man,  bcr  SJienfd^. 
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COMPOUND  VERBS 

206.  Separable  and  Inseparable  Compounds.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs,  separable  and  insep- 
arable. In  the  latter  the  particle  always  precedes  the 
verb  and  forms  one  word  with  it,  as  Derftel^en,  understand; 
er  Derftel^t,  he  understands.  In  the  former  the  particle  is 
liable  to  be  separated  from  the  verb,  as  aufjuftetien,  to 
rise ;  er  fteljt  friif)  auf,  he  rises  early. 

1.  In  English  we  have  only  inseparable  composition,  as 
in  beget,  forgive,  outjncn,  none  of  which  can  be  broken  up 
without  changing  the  meaning ;  compare  outrun  with  run 
out,  backslide  with  slide  back  etc. 

207.  Differences  in  Conjugation.  The  conjugation  of 
a  separable  compound  differs  from  that  of  an  insepar- 
able in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  In  the  simple  tenses  of  a  separable  verb,  except  in  the 
dependent  order,  the  prefix  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  e.  g.  from  auffe^en,  to  put  on,  cr  fc^t  ben  ^nt  auf,  he 
puts  on  his  hat.  An  inseparable  compound,  as  stated  above, 
is  never  broken  up. 

2.  The  ju  of  the  infinitive  comes  between  the  parts  of  a 
separable  compound,  the  three  being  written  as  one  word, 
as  aufjuftel^en  ;  with  an  inseparable  compound  px  precedes 
and  is  written  separately,  as  ju  berftel^en. 

3.  The  ge  of  the  past  participle  comes  between  the  pre- 
fix and  the  verb  in  a  separable  compound,  the  three  ele- 
ments ,  being  here  also  written  as  one  word ;  e.  g.  aufgeftan= 
ben,  risen.  In  an  inseparable  compound  ge  is  omitted 
entirely ;  e.  g.  berftanben,  understood. 

4.  Separable  compounds  invariably  accent  the  prefix; 
inseparable  compounds  the  verb;  as  berfte'l^en,  betfta'nb, 
toerfta'nben ;  au'ffte^en,  ftanb  au'f,  au'fgeftanben. 

208.  The  Inseparable  Prefixes,  The  prefixes  which 
always  form  inseparable  verbs  are  be,  ent  (enip),  er,  ge. 
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ber  and  jcr.  These  six  prefixes  are  never  accented  in 
any  part  of  speech,  and  are  not  in  use  as  separate 
words. 

1.  Each  of  these  prefixes  had  originally  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  this  original  meaning  is  sometimes  distinctly  dis- 
cernible in  modern  German ;  e.  g.  cr  meant  out  and  crbcnfen 
is  to  think  out.  In  other  cases  the  force  of  the  prefix  has 
blended  so  closely  with  that  of  the  verb  that  it  can  now  be 
discovered  only  by  the  help  of  historical  study  (just  as  in 
English  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  a  connection  between  have 
and  behave).  Sometimes  a  compound  exists  with  no  simple 
verb  corresponding  to  it ;  e.  g.  beginnen,  to  begin.  In  gen- 
eral the  meaning  of  a  compound  can  not  be  told  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  parts,  but  must  be  learned  from  the 
dictionary.  The  most  common  and  easily  discernible  mean- 
ings of  the  inseparable  prefixes  are  as  follows  y 

a.  JBe,  cognate  with  be  in  behave,  beget,  etc.^rms  transi- 
tive verbs  from  intransitives  or  from  nouns  and  adjectives ; 
e.  g.  bebenfen,  think  about,  consider,  from  benfen,  think  ; 
bcfreicn,  set  free,  liberate,  from  frei,  free;  befummern,  trouble, 
from  Summer,  sorrow. 

b.  (Bntf  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  emj),  implies 
separation,  sometimes  origin  ;  e.  g.  entgc^en,  escape,  get  away 
from  ;  entlaffen,  dismiss,  let  go  away  ;  tx\XS)i9i^^X[,,  stand  forth, 
arise  ;  entflatnmen,  flame  out,  burst  into  flames. 

c.  @r  means /or^A,  out,  often  forming  transitive  verbs  of 
completed  action ;  thus  crftel^cn,  stand  forth,  arise ;  erfc^ei= 
nen,  shine  forth,  appear ;  erbenfen,  think  out,  excogitate  ;  er= 
finben,  find  out,  invent ;  crjagcn,  hunt  down,  capture  by  chas- 
ing ;  crfragen,  ^wfi?  out  by  asking. 

d.  @e  forms  numerous  compounds  in  which  the  meaning 
of  the  prefix  is  not  now  obvious,  and  can  only  be  understood 
by  historical  study. 

e.  SSer,  cognate  with  for  in  forgive,  forget,  etc.  means  out, 
away,  to  an  end;  e.g.  bergel^en,  7>ass  away;  berfinfen,  sink 
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away;  i)crBIuten,   hleed  to  death.      Sometimes  it  means 
amisSf  as  in  berfiil^ren,  lead  astray  ;  t>erfennen,  misjudge, 

f,  3ct  means  asunder,  in  pieces ;  e.  g.  jerf!()ringcn,  burst 
asunder  ;  jcrbred^en,  break  in  pieces, 

209.  Conjugation  of  Inseparable  Compounds.  This 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  conjugation  of  a 
simple  verb.  The  following  synopsis  of  the  inflection  of 
befommen,  to  get^  conjugated  with  f)a6en,  and  tjerreifen,  to 
depart^  conjugated  with  fein,  will  suffice  for  illustration. 

PKESENT 

Ind.:    id)  belomme,  bu   bcfommft  etc.;  id^  t>erreife,  bu  t)er= 

reifeft  etc. 
Subj,:  id)  befommc,  bu  belommeft  etc.;  id)  i)erreife,  bu  t>er5 

reifeft  etc. 

PRETERIT 

Ind. :    id)  belam,  bu  belamft  etc. ;  id^  berreifte,  bu  i)erreifteft  etc. 
SubJ. :  id)  be! dme,  bu  befdmeft  etc. ;  id^  berreifte,  bu  berreifteft 
etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind. :    id)  l^abe  belommen,  bu  l^aft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  bin  t>ers 

teift,  bu  bift  berreift  etc. 
SubJ, :  id)  f)aU  befommen,  bu  l^abeft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  fet  bets 

reift,  bu  fei(e)ft  t>erreift  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind. :    id)  l^atte  befommen,  bu  l^atteft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  xoax 

Derreift,  bu  toarft  berreift  etc. 
Svhj. :  id)  l^dtte  befommen,  bu  l^dtteft  belommen  etc. ;  id)  todrc 

beneift,  bu  todreft  berreift  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind, :   id)  toerbe  belommen,  bu  toirft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  toerbe 

berreifen,  bu  h)irft  Derreifen  etc. 
Subj,:   id)  toerbe  befommen,  bu  toerbeft  befommen  etc.;  id^ 

hjcrbe  Derreifen,  bu  hjerbeft  Derreifen  etc. 
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FUTURE    PEBFECT 

Ind,:  \i)  toerbe  Belommen  l^aben,  bu  h)ir[t  bcfommen  l^aBen 
etc. ;  id^  h)crbe  berreift  fein,  bu  \o\x\i  berreift  fein  etc. 

Subj,:  id^  h)crbe  Belommen  ^aben,  bu  hjerbeft  belommen  l^aben 
etc. ;  id^  h)erbe  berreift  fein,  bu  loerbeft  berreift  fein 
etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Fres. :    id^  loiirbe  belommen,  id^  hJilrbe  Detreifen  etc. 
Ferf. :    xij  toiirbe  befommen  l^aben  etc. ;  id^  tourbe  Derreift  fein 
etc. 
(Aud  so  on.    The  remaining  forms  can  easily  be  supplied.) 

1.  Observe  that  the  perfect  participle  of  a  ge=compound 
may  be  like  that  of  the  simple  verb.  It  can  only  be  told 
from  the  connection  whether  such  a  form  as  gel^drt  comes 
from  l^oren,  to  hear^  or  from  gel(|5ren,  to  belong  to.  There 
are  many  such  cases. 

210.  The  Separable  Prefixes.  These  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  inseparable.  The  list  embraces  (1) 
a  dozen  or  more  common  prepositions,. as  au^,  mit,  fiber; 
(2)  a  like  number  of  adverbs  of  position  and  direction, 
such  as  ah,  offy  empor,  wp,  jufammen,  together;  (3)  the 
particles  t)er,  toward^  and  t)in,  away  from^  together  with 
their  very  numerous  compounds. 

1.  The  separable  prefixes  are  simply  adverbs  which  in 
certain  forms  are  written  with  the  verb  they  modify  as  one 
word.  The  German  says  come  in,  fommen  ©ie  l^erein,  or  he 
went  awaxfy  er  ging  fort,  just  as  English  does ;  the  difference 
is  that  English  recognizes  no  such  verbs  as  intocome,  aivay- 
togoy  corresponding  to  ^ereinjufommen  and  fortjugel^en. 

2.  The  particles  l^er  and  J^in  require  special  attention. 
§er  means  toward  the  speaker,  or  the  speaker's  point  of 
view ;  l^in  is  its  opposite.  Thus  fommen  ©ie  l^er,  come  here  ; 
too  ge^en  ©ie  l^tn?  where  are  you  going?  fommen  ©ie  l^erauf, 
come  up  (the  speaker  is  above) ;  gel^en  ©ie  l^inauf,  go  up  (the 
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speaker  is  below) ;  er  fd^toamm  ju  mir  l^cruBer,  he  swam 
across  to  me;  cr  fd^toamm  j^iniibcr,  he  swam  across  (to  the 
other  side).  But  the  speaker  may  take  the  actor's  point  of 
view  without  reference  to  his  own ;  thus  er  blidf te  l^inauf,  he 
looked  up  (from  where  he  stood) ;  er  jog  bag  ^inb  ju  fld^ 
\)txa\X^,  he  drew  the  child  up  to  him, 

211.  Conjugation  of  Separable  Compounds:  a'nfangen, 
to  begin ;  a'breijen,  to  depart.  Principal  parts :  a'nfangeit, 
fing  an,  a'ngefangen ;  a'bretfen,  retfte  ab,  a'bgeretfi 

PRESENT 

Ind. :   id^  fange  an,  bu  f angft  an  etc. ;  id^  reife  ai,  bu  reif eft 

ah  etc. 
Subj, :  id^  fange  an,  bu  fangeft  an  etc. ;  id^  retfte  ah,  bu  reifteft 

ah  etc. 

PRETERIT 

Ind, :   id^  fing  an,  bu  fingft  an  etc. ;  id^  teifte  ab,  bu  reifteft  ai 

etc. 
SubJ, :  id)  finge  an,  bu  fingeft  an  etc. ;  td^  retfte  ab,  bu  reifteft 

ab  etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind,:    id)  ^abe  angefangen,  bu  ^aft  angefangen  etc. ;  id^  bin 

abgereift,  bu  bift  abgereift  etc. 
Subj, :  id)  l^abe  angefangen,  bu  fiabeft  angefangen  etc. ;  id^  fei 

abgereift,  bu  fei(e)ft  abgereift  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind.:    id)  f)aiU  angefangen,  bu  fiatteft  angefangen  etc.;  id^ 

h)ar  abgereift,  bu  loarft  abgereift  etc. 
Subj.:  id)  i)dtU   angefangen,  bu  l^atteft  angefangen  etc.;  id^ 
h)dre  abgereift,  bu  tt)dreft  abgereift  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind. :    id)  tDerbe  anfangen,  bu  toirft  anfangen  etc. ;  id^  hjetbe 

abreifen,  bu  h)irft  abreifen  etc. 
Sutj. :  id)  h)erbe  anfangen,  bu  toerbeft  anfangen  etc. ;  id^  hjerbe 

abreifen,  bu  h)erbeft  abreifen  etc. 
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FUTURE    PERFECT 

Ind, :     id^  h)crbe  angefangen  l^aBen,  bu  h)irft  angefangen  l^aben, 

etc. ;  id^  hjerbe  abgercift  fein,  bu  toirft  abgereift  fein 

etc. 
Svij,:    xij  h)erbc  angefangen  l^aben,  bu  tocrbeft  angefangen 

l^abcn  etc. ;  xij  iDerbe  abgereift  fein,  bu  h)erbeft  abge^ 

reift  fein  etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Pres,:  id^  Mrbe  anfangen,  bu  n)urbeft  anfangen  etc.;  id^ 
h)iirbe  abreifen,  bu  h)urbeft  abreifen  etc. 

Perf,:  id^  itjurbe  angefangen  l^aben,  bu  tDurbeft  angefangen 
baben  etc.;  id^  h)urbe  abgereift  fein,  bu  Wiirbeft  ab^ 
gereift  fein  etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

fange  (bu)  an  etc. ;  reife  (bu)  ab  etc. 

INFINITIVE 

Present:  an(ju)fangen,  ab(ju)reifen. 

Perfect:  angefangen  (ju)  l^aben,  abgereift  (ju)  fein. 

PARTICIPLE 

Present:  anfangenb,  abreifenb. 
Perfect:  angefangen,  abgereift. 

212.  Doubtful  Prefixes.  The  four  prepositions  burd^, 
fiber,  urn,  unter  and  the  adverb  tpieber  enter  into  composi- 
tion sometimes  as  separable,  sometimes  as  inseparable 
prefixes ;  thus  we  have  bu'rd^Iefen  (la^  burd^,  bu'rd^gclefen), 
to  read  thru  {thoroly)^  and  burd)le'fen  (burc^la'^,  burc^- 
le'fen,  to  peruse ;  u'berfe^en  (fe^te  fiber,  fi'bergefe^t),  to  cross, 
and  fiberfe'^en  (fiberfe'^te,  fiberfe'^t),  to  translate. 

1.  To  thie  Ust  are  sometimes  added  the  prepositions  i^xn^ 
ter,  behind,  and  n)iber,  against,  but  the  compounds  of  these 
are  in  realitj^  always  inseparable.  The  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing them  under  §  208  is  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
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prepositions  and  in  noun-compounds  may  bear  the  accent ; 
e.  g.  ^\'nUxf)alt,  ambuscade  ;  2Bi'berfJ)ru(i^,  contradiction  (but 
l^interl^a'tten,  hold  back^  and  n)iberfj)re'(i^en,  contradict). 

2.  The  prefixes  mi^,  amiss,  wrongly,  and  t>olI,  fully,  are 
regularly  inseparable ;  e.  g.  mi^l^a'nbetn,  to  maltreat,  mi^l^a'n= 
belte,  mipa'nbett ;  i)oHfii'l(|ren,  to  complete,  bollfii'l^tte,  ijott- 
fil'l^rt.  But  mi^  is  sometimes  treated  as  separable  in  the 
infinitive  and  participle  (mi'^jul^anbetn,  mi'^gel^anbelt).  For- 
mations like  gemi'^fianbelt,  as  if  the  verb  were  not  com- 
pounded at  all,  also  occur.  SSott  is  separable  only  when 
used  as  an  adjective  in  the  literal  sense ;  e.  g.  er  0O|  bad 
®  laS  boll,  he  poured  the  glass  fulL 

213.  Composition  with  Nouns  and  Adjectives.  There 
are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  a  noun  or  adjective  or  ad- 
verbial phrase,  from  constant  association  with  a  verb, 
has  come  to  form  a  compound  with  it ;  e.  g.  tei'Inel^men, 
to  take  part ;  toa'tirfagen,  to  prophesy ;  auigctna'nbcrfcgcn, 
to  explain. 

1.  Compounds  of  this  kind  are  treated  in  one  of  two 
ways:  either  the  first  element  is  regarded  as  a  separable 
prefix  (a  noun  losing  its  initial  capital),  or  else  it  forms  with 
the  verb  a  new  verb-stem  which  has  regular  weak  inflec- 
tion. Thus  from  tcilnel(|men  we  have  nal(|m  teit,  tcitgcnommen, 
but  from  h)al^rfa0en,  h)al^rfagte,  getoaljirfaat. 

214.  Verbs  Doubly  Compounded.  An  inseparable  com- 
pound may  be  still  further  compounded  with  a  separable 
prefix;  e.g.  bci'befialten  (6ef)teft  6ei,  beibe^altcn),  to  retain. 
Such  formations  omit  ge  in  the  participle,  since  two 
unaccented  prefixes  are  never  permitted  to  come  to- 
gether. 

1.  The  only  prefix  that  ever  precedes  a  verb  already 
separably  compounded  is  h)icber,  as  in  toicberl^e'rftellen,  to 
restore.  The  preterit  is  written  [teHte  toieber  l^er,  the  par- 
ticiple h)ieber^e'rgeftellt. 
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215.  Rule  of  Order  VIII :  Separable  Compounds.  In 
the  simple  tenses  of  a  separable  compound  the  prefix 
comes  last  if  the  order  is  normal  or  inverted,  but  next 
to  the  last  (being  then  written  with  the  verb  as  one 
word)  if  the  order  is  dependent ;  e.  g.  ba^  ^onjert  fangt 
urn  8  U^r  an,  the  concert  begins  at  8  6* clock ;  toenn  ba§ 
Son jert  um  8  U^r  anfSngt,  if  the  concert  begins  at  8  6*clock ; 
ba  bie  ©efeKfd^aft  tt)m  ntd^t  ntet)r  jufagtc,  fe^rtc  er  nad^  ber 
Stabt  jurilcf,  as  the  company  no  longer  suited  him,  he  re- 
turned to  the  city. 

EXERCISE  41 
Reading  Lesson  :  Compound  Verbs 

Stcber  $err  5KuHer!  3l^r  freunblid^er  SSrief  i)om  16.  biefeg 
3Konatg  ift  furjlid^  l^ier  angelommen,  unb  id^  f^red^c  3^"^n  ba* 
fiir  meinen  l^erjUd^ften  3)an!  aug. 

©ic  fragcn,  too  id^  mid^  in  ber  ndd^ften  ^t\i  ^  aufl^alten  toerbe, 
unb  oB  td^  meine  ©tubien  in  S)cutfd^ianb  nod^  toeiter  fortjufe^cn 
gebenfe.  5Run,  beibe  ^agen  fmb  fd^toer  ju  beanttoorten/  benn 
alleg  fommt*  auf  bie  SOBiinfd^e  meiner  (SUtxn  an.  gd^  l^abe 
bag  beutfd^e  Seben  liebgetoonnen  unb  toiirbe  fe^r  gem  nod^  einige 
3Konate  l^ier  bertoeilen ;  aber  ntein  SSater  ift,  toie  ©ie  toiffen, 
lein  reid^er  3Dlann,  unb  eg  follen*  je^t  fd^toere  3«itenilber  3lmes 
tila  l^ereingebrod^en  fein.  3Rit  jeber  5Poft  ertoarte  id^  einen 
Srief  toon  il^m,  toorin  er  mir,  toie  id^  l^offe,  feine  Sage  genau 
augeinanberfe^en  toirb,  unb  id^  toerbe  mid^  bann  natilrlid^  f einen 
SBlinfd^en  untertoerfen. 

®a  id^  Dielleid^t  batb  Werbe  abreifen  milffen,  l^abe  id^  inbeffen 
bie  SRoIIe  beg  SReifenben  toieberaufgenommen.  ©erabe  jefet  l^alte 
id^  mid^  auf  einige  3eit  in  flbln  auf.  ®ag  S^^^^^^ff^^^t^ft^/  ^^^ 
biefe  ©tabt  barbietet,  ift  natiirlid^  ber  gro^e  ®om,  beffen  93au 
fd^on  im  13.  S^'^^^w'^i^^'^  angefangen,  bann  toieber  mel^rmalg 
unterbrod^en  unb  erft  1880  i)ottenbet  h)urbe.  S)er  ®om  mad^t 
auf  mid^  bci  toieber^ottem  Sefud^e  *  einen  ftetg  getoaltigeren  ©in* 
brudf ;  aber  id^  toerbe  mid^  auf  feine  93efd^reibung  begfelben  ein^ 
laffen,  ba  id^  Sl^nen  getoi^  nid^tg  5?eueg  mitteilen  fonnte. 
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1.  The  train  arrives  at  5  o'clock  p.m.  2.  The  perform- 
ance began  at  7  o'clock.  3.  The  performance  has  already 
begun.  4.  The  train  has  not  yet  arrived.  5.  We  stayed 
two  days  in  the  little  village  and  then  continued  ^  our  jour- 
ney. 6.  I  explained  the  situation  to  him  "^  and  told  him  "^ 
the  latest  ®  news.  7.  The  conversation  was  interrupted,  but 
we  resumed  it  the  following  day.  8.  I  submitted  the  idea 
to  a  thoro  test.''  9.  Where  do  you  intend  to  stay  during 
the  summer  ?  10.  I  have  just  answered  the  letter  and  ex- 
pressed my  thanks.  11.  The  picture  represents  a  young 
man  who  is  just  departing  for  the  Old  World.  12.  How 
long  shall  you  stay  in  the  city  ?  13.  We  arrived  toward  ^ 
evening,  but  our  friends  had  already  departed.  14.  He 
repeated  his  thanks.  15.  We  had  tarried  too  long  on  the 
way;  the  performance  had  already  begun  and  the  doors 
were  closed. 

Vocabulary 

Note.  —  Separable  composition  will  be  indicated  by  an  accent  ;  in- 
separable only  where  it  might  be  doubtful.    For  principal  parts  see  §  331. 

a'Breifen  (fein),  v.  w.  depart.  fo'rtfegen,  v.  w.  continue, 

a'nfoinmen  (fein),  v,  s,  arrive.  gebenfen,  v.  w ,  intend, 

au'f^alten  (ftcft),  v.  s.  stay.  geiualtig,  adj.  powerful. 

au^Seina'nberfe^^en,  v.  iv.  explain,  l^crei'nbrei^en,  v.  s.  set  in. 

au'gfprec^en,  v,  s.  express.  inbc'fien,  adv.  meanwhile, 

bet  S3au,  s.^  building.  bag  Qal^r^u'nbert,  «.«  century, 

bcantmorten,  v.  w.  answer.  lie'bgettjinnen,  v.  s.  grow  fond  of. 

bev  SBefucl),  s.'  visit.  ml'tteilcn,  v.  w.  impart,  tell, 

ber  5)auf,  s.  {no  pL),  thanks.  hk  ^oft,  w.  mail,  post. 

ba'rbieten,  v.  s.  offer.  unterbrc'cficn,  v.  s.  interrupt, 

ber  2)om,  s.^  cathedral,  dome.  untevme'rfen,  v.  s.  submit, 

ber  Ginbruff,  s.*  (pi.  ii),  impres-  t»crit)eilen,  v.  w,  tarry. 

sion.  ttJieberauf'nel^men,  v.  s.  resume, 

ei'nlaffcn,  v.  s.  with  fi(^,  enter  njieber^o'Ien,  v.  w.  repeat. 

upon,  go  into.  ber  ^Sunfcift,  s.*  (pi  n),  wish. 

Notes. —1  ttt  ber  naf^ftett  3^^^  ^^  *^^  "^^^^  /uiure.  —  ^ftcontwor* 

ten ;  the  construction  requires  a  transitive  verb,  whence  antlDorten, 
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which  is  not  transitive,  could  not  be  used.  —  ^  f Dmint  ♦  ♦  .  ttttf  .  .  . 
on;  onfommcn  ouf  (with  ace.)  =  to  depend  upon.—^  td  foUen^  are 
said,  it  is  said  that  (191,  6).  —  ^  bci  IQteber^oUem  ISefu^e,  with  (each) 
repeated  visit.  — «  and  then  continued,  uub  fc^tcn  banu,  not  bann  fetj* 
ten.—"'  Use  the  dat.  —  ^the  latest,  btc  ncucpcii.— •  toward,  gegcn. 
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216.  The  Adverb.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives 
and  other  adverbs.  As  in  English,  an  adverb  may  also 
be  connected  directly  with  a  noun,  or  may  stand  alone 
in  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  bcr  3)?ann  bort,  the  man  yonder; 
bic  3^it  t[t  urn,  the  time  is  up. 

1.  Some  adverbs,  e.  g.  h)ol(|[,  halh,  are  primitive  words 
used  only  as  adverbs ;  others,  e.  g.  auf,  urn,  are  primitive 
words  used  also  as  prepositions ;  still  others  are  formed  by 
means  of  a  suffix ;  e.  g.  freilid^,  to  be  stive,  from  frei ;  blinb* 
ling^,  blindly,  from  blinb.  Others,  again,  are  case-forms  of 
nouns,  with  or  without  a  modifier ;  e.  g.  tcil^,  partly,  from 
3^eil ;  gro^enteil^,  in  great  part;  i.  e.  gro^cn  S^eife. 

a.  But  the  great  mass  of  adverbs  are  simply  adjectives 
used  in  the  stem-form ;  e.  g.  gut,  well ;  frci,  freely.  There 
is  thus  no  need  of  a  suffix,  like  ly  in  English,  having  the 
special  function  of  forming  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

2.  An  adjective  used  as  an  adverb  is  usually  capable  of 
comparison,  the  comparative  ending  in  er,  the  superlative 
being  the  phrase  with  am  or  with  auf^  (§  112) ;  thus  the 
adverb  gut  compares  gut,  bcffer,  am  beften  or  auf^  befte. 

a.  Adverbs  which  are  not  used  as  adjectives  are,  in 
general,  not  subject  to  comparison;  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions. 


*  Only  a  brief  and  general  account  of  tlie  uninflected  parts  of  speech  is  given 
here,  all  details  being  reserved  for  Part  II.  Since  particles  of  every  kind  have 
been  freely  introduced  in  the  preceding  reading  lessons  and  colloquies,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  essential  facts  relating  to  them  are  already  pretty  well 
understood. 
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217.  The  Preposition.  Prepositions  govern  cases,  thus 
forming  phrases  that  have  adverbial  or  adjectival  force. 
There  are  eight  prepositions  that  always  govern  the 
accusative,  sixteen  that  always  govern  the  dative,  and 
nine  that  govern  the  accusative  or  dative  with  difference 
of  meaning.  There  are  then  some  thirty  or  more  that 
regularly  govern  the  genitive,  tho  some  of  them  may 
take  the  dative  without  difference  of  meaning.  For  lists 
see  §376-7. 

1.  The  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive take  the  latter  case  when  motion  is  implied  and  the 
phrase  answers  the  question  'whither?'  If  no  motion  is 
implied,  and  the  phrase  answers  the  question  'where?' 
they  take  the  dative ;  e.  g.  er  ge{;t  an^  ^cnfter,  he  goes  to  the 
window  ;  but  er  ftef|t  am  g^enfter,  he  stands  by  the  window, 

a.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  not  provided  for  by 
this  rule;  e.g.  iibcr  in  the  sense  of  concerning  (neither  rest 
nor  motion  being  implied)  always  takes  the  accusative.  For 
fuller  information  consult  the  list  in  Part  II. 

2.  A  preposition,  as  its  name  implies,  regularly  comes 
before  the  noun  it  governs,  but  there  are  a  few  that  may 
come  after ;  e.  g.  one  may  say  mcincr  Slnfid^t  nad^,  or  nad^ 
meiner  Slnfid^t,  in  my  opinion. 

3.  The  three  prepositions  um,  in  the  sense  of  in  order  (to 
denote  purpose),  ol^nc,  without^  and  ftatt  (or  anftatt),  instead^ 
may  govern  the  infinitive  with  ju. 

218.  The  Conjunction.  Conjunctions  connect  sen- 
tences. They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows, 
the  classification  being  of  great  importance  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  word-order : 

1.  The  general  connectives,  which  do  not  subordinate  the 
sentence  nor  modify  adverbially  the  following  verb.  They 
are  unb,  and;  aber  (also  aCein  and  fonbern,  all  meaning  hut)i 
benn,  /or,  and  ober,  or.     These  words  do  not  affect  the  order. 
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2.  The  adverbial  conjunctions,  which,  coming  first  in  a 
clause,  combine  the  functions  of  a  connective  (conjunction) 
and  adverbial  modifier.  They  are  very  numerous.  Examples 
are  alfo,  so,  accordingly;  n\xn,  now ;  bod^,  huty  still;  barauf, 
thereupon.  These  words  cause  inversion ;  e.  g.  cr  ift  reic^, 
bod^  l^at  er  toenig  SScrftanb,  he  is  rich,  hut  he  has  little  sense, 

a.  The  words  of  this  class  are  strictly  adverbs  and  not 
conjunctions  at  all,  but  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  con- 
junctions in  that  they  show  the  logical  connection  of  sen- 
tences. They  do  not  always  come  first  in  the  clause,  and 
when  they  do  not  they  cause  no  inversion. 

3.  The  subordinating  conjunctions,  which  subordinate  the 
sentence  they  introduce  and  require  the  dependent  order. 
These  are  also  quite  numerous,  examples  being  ba^,  that;  ob, 
whether;  ia,  since;  totnn^if;  oh^Ux^,  altho.  For  a  list  see 
§381. 

219.  The  Interjection.  Interjections  do  not  enter  into 
the  syntactical  structure  of  the  sentence,  but  are  inde- 
pendent expressions  of  feeling.  They  are  usually  clas- 
sified according  to  the  emotions  they  express,  as  joy,  pain, 
surprise  or  the  like. 

1.  But  certain  interjections  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  case-form  of  a  noun ;  e.  g.  o  beg  6lenbg !  oh,  the  misery  ! 

EXERCISE  42 
Reading  Lesson  :    An  Anecdote 

®g  trug  \\i)  etnmal  ju,  ba^  bie  g^rau  einc«  armen  Sd^ufterg 
gcfal(irUcl^  erfranfte.  35er  3Kann  l^atte  nid^tg,  h)omit  er  einen  2[rjt 
bejal^Ien  lonnte,  unb  befanb  fid^  balder  in  grower  Slot.  @r  lannte 
jh)ar  einen  gefd^^idften  3lrjt,  ber  in  etnem  fd^dnen  §aufe  tl^m  gegen= 
iiber^  h)ol^nte,  aber  er  itju^te,  ba^  biefer  ein  gro^e^  §onorar  ber^ 
langen  itjilrbe.  Sang  unb  traurig  iiberlegte  er  bie  ©ad^e  bei  fid^ 
unb  lam  enbKd^  auf  folgenben  ©ebanfen. 

@r  gtng  namlid^  %\x  bem  3lrjte  ^iniiber,  fe^te  il^m  ben  gall  OixA-^ 
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cinanber  unb  bat  il^n,  feme  grau  ju  Befud^en.  „§aBen  ©te  benn 
etlDa^,  urn  mid^  ju  beja^len  i"  fragte  ber  2lrjt.  „£eiber  nid^t  Diel," 
anttoortete  ber  ©d^ufter;  ,,td^  l^abe  nur  jtt)anjia  Scaler/  bie  id^ 
gerabe  auf  einen  fold^en  ^ranll^eitgfall  h)ie  biefen*  aufgef^art 
l^abe.''  (S)a§  toax  nun  eriogen,  abet,  h)ie  ber  arme  SWann  bad^te, 
gait  e^  bag  Seben  feiner  ^rau.)  „(Sg  ift  atte^,  tt>ai  id)  in  ber 
SBelt  befi^e,  unb  biefe  ©umme  btete  id^  ^f^ntn  an,  h)enn  ©ie 
meine  grau  hirieren.''  „Unb  toenn  td^  fie  nid^t  luriere?"  berfe^te 
ber  ®  of  tor.  „5Run,  toenn  ©ie  fid^  i^rer  annel^men  tooHen/'  ers 
toiberte  ber  ©d^ufter,  „fo  gebe  ic^  ^\)ntn  bag  ®elb,  gleid^biel  06 
©ie  fie  furieren  ober  umbringen.'' 

®er  ®oftor  toax  je^t  jufrieben  unb  unternal^m  bie  SSel^anblung 
ber  ^ranfen,  bie  aber  enblid^  bem  2:obe  t>erfiel.  SSalb  barauf  bers 
langte  er  bie  jtoanjig  Scaler.  ,,§a6en  ©ie  meine  ^rau  furiert?" 
fragte  ber  ©d^ufter.  wSeiber  nid^t/  antitjortete  ber  35oftor.  „Unb 
l^aben  ©ie  fte  benn  umgebrad^t?''  ful^r  jener  fort.  2)er  35oItor 
mu^te  natUrlid^  bel^au^ten,  ba^  er  fie  aud^  nid^t  umgebrac^t  l^abe.* 
„2llfo  bin  id^  '^i)ntn  bod^  too^t  nid^tg  fd^ulbig/'  fagte  ber  ©d^ufter, 
unb  bamit  h)ar  bag  ©efd^aft  abgefd^Ioffen. 

Vocabulary 

a'bfd^Ue^en,  v.  s.  close  up.  gleid^bie'I,  adv,  no  matter,  just 

a' n  bie  ten,  v,  s.  offer.  the  same. 

o'nnel^men  (fic^, gen,)  v.  s.  interest  "^inii'berge^en,  v.  s,  go  over. 

one's  self  in,  take  charge  of.  ha^  ^onora'r,  «.*  fee. 

au'ffporen,  v,  w,  save  up  [spare],  furieren,  v,  w.  cure. 

bie  SBe^nblung,  w,  treatment.  bie  9^ot,  «.*  need,  distress, 

befi^en,  r.  s.  possess.  fc^ulbig,  adj,  indebted. 

bc5at)(en,  v.  w.  pay.  ber  S^ufter,  «.'  cobbler, 

ba^e'r,  adv.  therefore.  ber  Xater,  «.*  thaler,  dollar, 

erfranfen,  v.w,  sicken,  be  taken  traurig,  adj.  sad,  sorrowful. 

sick.  liberie' gen,  v,w,  ponder,  consider- 

crliigcn,  v.  s.  invent  falsely  [-lie],  u'mbringcn,  v.  to,  kill, 

crtuibern,  v,  w.  reply.  unteme'l^men,  v.  s,  undertake, 

fo'rtfal&ren,  v,  s,  continue.  Derfallcn,  v.  s.  fall  a  prey, 

gegenit'ber,  prep,  (dat.)  opposite.  Derfe^en,  v.  w.  answer, 

gelten,  v.s.  have  at  stake,  involve,  ju'tragen  (fid^),  v.  s.  happen, 
gefc^icft,  adj.  skillful. 
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Notes.  —1  iljm  gcgcnubcr ;  see  §  217,  2.-2  dialer  ;  Eng.  dollar  is 
not  cognate  with  Ger.  XaUx,  but  derived  from  it.  The  Scaler  has  had 
very  different  values,  but  may  be  thought  of  here  as  about  =  $0.75. 
— *  toit  biefeit ;  in  apposition  with  ^ranf^cit«faff.  But  bicfcr,  i.  e.  tuie 
btefcr  e^  ift,  would  also  be  correct.  — *  uni^thta^t  f^aht ;  subjunctive  of 
indirect  discourse.  An  indirect  statement  generally  keeps  in  German 
the  tense  that  would  be  used  in  the  direct  form,  but  employs  the  sub- 
junctive mode.  The  doctor  would  say  in  the  direct  form :  id|  I)  a  b  c  fie 
and)  nid^t  umgcbrad^t.    The  pret.  of  bringcn  is  brad^tc  (§  178). 

KECAPITULATIOX  OF  THE  RULES  OF 
WORD-ORDER 

Rule  I:  The  Inverted  Order.  If  a  sentence  begins 
with  any  other  element  than  the  subject,  the  subject 
must  follow  the  verb;  e.g.  ba  ift  er,  there  he  is;  ia^ 
t)erftct}e  tc|  nidjt,  that  I  do  not  understand;  fc^5n  ift  fie 
uicljt,  beautiful  she  is  not. 

1.  This  order,  verb  before  subject,  is  called  'inverted,' 
the  'normal'  order  being  subject  before  verb,  as  in  er  ift  ba; 
id;  berftel^e  ba§  nid^t. 

2.  Inversion  occurs  in  English,  e.g.  in  said  /,  great  is 
Mammon ;  but  while  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  English,  it  is 
exceedingly  common  in  German.  German  tends  to  begin 
the  sentence  with  that  element  which  is  most  prominent  in 
the  speaker's  thought ;  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  word 
so  put  first  does  not  happen  to  be  the  subject,  inversion 
must  follow.  In  translating  do  not  imitate  the  German  in- 
verted order  at  the  expense  of  English  idiom. 

3.  The  general  connectives  unb,  aber  and  benn  constitute 
an  important  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated.  They  do 
not  cause  inversion. 

Rule  II :  Position  of  Adverbs.  In  the  normal  order 
an  adverb  must  not  come  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb ;  thus  /  hardly  know,  ic^  iDcife  faum ;  he  never  goes 
to  churchy  er  get|t  nie  in  bie  Slirdje. 
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1.  An  adverb  of  time  usually  takes  precedence  of  other 
adverbs;  thus  I  kneto  him  very  well  at  that  time,  td^  fannte 
i^n  bamate  fel^r  gut ;  he  is  visually  at  home  evenings,  er  ift 
ahtnH  gelDdJ^nlid^  ju  ipaufe. 

Rule  III :  The  Dependent  Order.  In  a  dependent  sen- 
tence the  verb,  if  it  is  in  a  simple  tense  and  so  consists  of 
one  word,  comes  at  the  end;  e.  g.  SBiffen  @ie,  ob  ber  ©of tor 
JU  ^ufe  ift  ?  Do  you  know  whether  the  doctor  is  at  home  t 
©rinncm  ©ie  fid^,  too  @ic  geftem  ju  biefer  $fi\i  toaren  ?  Do 
you  remember  where  you  were  yesterday  at  this  tim^. 

1.  This  rule  covers  all  sentences  introduced  by  a  subor- 
dinating conjunction  (§  381),  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle, 
or  an  indirect  interrogative. 

2.  Subordinate  sentences  of  every  kind  are  usually  set 
off  by  commas. 

Rule  IV :  Compound  Tenses.  In  an  independent  sen- 
tence the  uninflected  part  of  a  compound  tense,  that  is, 
the  infinitive  or  participle,  comes  last ;  in  a  dependent 
sentence  the  inflected  auxiliary  comes  last  and  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  uninflected  part.    Thus  we  have : 

a.  In  the  normal  order :  id^  l^abe  il^n  feit  geftem  nid^t  gefe^ 
l^en,  /  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday;  ©ie  luerben  tnid^ 
l^eute  abenb  ju  §aufe  finben,  you  will  find  me  at  home  this 
evening;  e§  toiirbe  mtr  gro^e  gfreube  gemad^t  l^aben,  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure. 

b.  In  the  inverted  order :  feit  geftem  l^abe  td^  il^n  ntd^t  gef e* 
l^en ;  l^eute  abenb  toerben  ©ie  tnid^  ju  §aufe  finben ;  mtr  toiirbe 
e^  gro^e  ^reube  gemad^t  l^aben. 

c.  In  the  dependent  order :  id^  h)et6  geh)t^,  ba^  td^  il^n  feit 
geftem  ntd^t  gefel^en  l^abe,  I  know  for  certain  that  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  yesterday;  e^  ift  toaJ^rfdbeinlid^,  ba^  ©ie  ntid^ 
l^eute  abenb  ju  §aufe  finben  toerben,  it  is  probable  that  you 
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wUlfindme  at  home  this  evening ;  id^  Derftd^ere  ©ie,  ba^  e§ 
mir  gro^e  fjreube  gemad^t  l^abcn  toiirbc,  /  cLssure  you  that  it 
wo^iJd  have  given  me  great  pleasure. 

Rule  V:  Dependent  In^^itive.  In  an  independent 
sentence  a  dependent  infinitive,  with  or  without  ju,  comes 
at  the  end;  e.g.  id^  t|abe  nic^t^  mtt  ber  @a(^e  ju  tun,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  vnth  the  affair;  i(^  l^drtc  il)n  geftent  biefetbc 
95emerfung  madden,  /  heard  him  make  the  same  remark 
yesterday. 

1.  An  infinitive  dependent  upon  a  verb  which  itself 
stands  in  the  dependent  order  generally  comes  just  before 
the  verb  if  unmodified,  but  after  it  if  limited  by  an  obJQCt 
or  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  obh)oI;I  id^  il^n  ju  anttoorten  gebeten  l^atte, 
tho  I  had  asked  him  to  answer ;  but  oblDOl^l  i^  il^n  gcbeten 
l^attc,  meine  fjrage  ju  beanttoorten,  tho  I  had  asked  him  to  an- 
swer my  question. 

Rule  VI:  Special  Case  of  Dependent  Order.  In  a 
dependent  sentence  containg  a  compound  tense  of  a  modal 
auxiliary  in  connection  with  an  infinitive,  the  participle 
of  the  modal  auxiliary  comes  last,  next  to  that  the 
infinitive,  and  just  before  that  the  inflected  auxiliary; 
e.  g.  ic^  hjci§  fletuife,  ba§  id^  fo  ettua^  nie  t|atte  tun  !6nnen,  / 
kn4)w  for  certain  that  I  could  never  have  done  such  a  thin^; 
ba^  ift  ein  SRdtfel,  \oA6)t^  niemanb  h\^  je^t  l^at  lOfen  fdnncn, 
that  is  a  riddle  which  rio  ov^  has  hitherto  been  able  to  solve. 

Rule  VII :  Inversion  after  Subordinate  Clause.  Any 
subordinate  clause  preceding  the  principal  verb  of  a  com- 
plex sentence  causes  inversion ;  e.  g.  hjenu  id)  an  S^^rer 
©tcHe  hjfire,  (fo)  njurbe  tc^  ju  $aufe  b(ei6en,  if  I  were  in  your 
placcy  I  should  remain  at  home ;  obluol^t  er  ®elb  l^at,  (f  o) 
Ijat  er  bod^  tDenig  SJerftanb,  tho  he  has  money  he  has  little 
sense ;  bamit  er  ^uf)t  l^aben  f6nnte,  309  er  fi^  a\x'\^  Sanb  ju^ 
rudf,  that  he  might  have  peace  he  retired  into  the  country. 
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1.  Observe  that  this  is  only  a  special  case  under  the 
general  rule  of  inversion  (§  87).  The  subordinate  clause  al- 
ways has  the  force  either  of  an  adverb,  an  adjective  or  a 
substantive;  and  such  an  element  preceding  the  verb 
causes  inversion. 

a.  But  the  subordinate  clause  may  be  itself  the  subject, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  room  for  inversion ;  e.  g.  ba^  et 
red^t  l^at,  ift  liar,  that  he  is  right  is  clear, ^ 

2.  The  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding  clause  is  often  re- 
sumed by  means  of  an  adverb,  usually  fo,  placed  just  before 
the  main  verb  (see  the  first  two  examples  above).  This  fo 
should  not  be  translated. 

Rule  VIII:  Separable  Compounds.  In  the  simple 
tenses  of  a  separable  compound  the  prefix  comes  last  if 
the  order  is  normal  or  inverted,  but  next  to  the  last 
(being  then  written  with  the  verb  as  one  word)  if  the 
order  is  dependent ;  e.  g.  ba^  ^onjert  fcingt  urn  8  Ut|r  an, 
the  concert  begins  at  8  o'clock;  tpenn  ba^  SJonjert  um  8  U^r 
anfdngt,  if  the  concert  begins  at  8  o'' clock;  ba  bie  OefeUfd^aft 
i^m  nic^t  met)r  jufagte,  fel)rte  er  nac^  ber  ©tabt  jurudE,  as  the 
company  no  longer  suited  him  he  returned  to  the  city. 


PART  SECOND 

INTRODUCTORY 

220.  Historical  Development  of  German.  Altho  this 
grammar  deals  only  with  modern  literary  German,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  now  and  then  to  older  and  to  dia-. 
lectic  usages ;  for  which  reason  the  following  brief  state- 
ments are  made  at  this  point: 

1.  The  earliest  stage  of  the  German  language,  as  seen 
in  those  literary  records  that  antedate  the  12th  century, 
is  known  as  '  Old '  German  (Altdeutsch).  The  Old  Ger- 
man of  South  Germany  is  further  known  as  '  High ' 
(Althochdeutsch),  that  of  North  Germany*  as  *  Low ' 
(Altniederdeu  tsch). 

2.  The  second  stage,  as  seen  in  those  writings  that 
date  from  the  period  1100-1500,  is  known  as  '  Middle ' 
German,  the  qualifications  '  High '  and  '  Low '  (Mittel- 
hochdeutsch,  Mittelniederdeutsch)  having  the  same 
meaning  as  before. 

3.  'Modern'  German  (Neuhochdeutsch)  is  usually 
dated  from  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546). 
Thru  the  momentum  of  the  Reformation  and  the  force  of 
Luther's  genius  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  gradual- 
ly developed  into  the  standard  literary  language  of  all 
Germany.  In  the  18th  centuiy  this  language  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  thru  the  influence  of  the  great  classical 
writers.  Their  language  is  that  of  to-day,  except  in  some 
minor  details,  while  that  of  Luther  is  much  more  archaic. 

m 
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a.  This  book  deals,  then,  with  late  modem  German  —  say  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  For  the  earlier  periods 
consult  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  1822-40,  4  vols. ;  of  later  and 
smaller  works,  Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatikj  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdeutscfie  Grammatik,  Kluge's  Von  Luther  bis  Lessing,  Blatz's 
Neuhochdeutache  Grammatik  mit  Berucksichtigung,  etc.,  and  Brandt's 
German  Grammar. 

221.  The  Literary  Language  and  the  Dialects.  From 
the  time  of  Luther  the  literary  language  (Schriftspraehe) 
has  developed  side  by  side  with  the  dialects,  influencing 
them  and  influenced  by  them.  It  is  now  the  language 
of  books  and  journals,  of  schools  and  courts,  and  of  social 
intercourse  among  the  educated.  But  the  dialects,  often 
refeiTcd  to,  both  individually  and  collectively,  as  the 
Volkssprache^  are  still  used  by  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

1.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Schriftspraehe  was  not 
originally  and  has  never  since  become  identical  with  the 
dialect  of  any  one  locality,  but  has  been  developed  and 
enriched  by  writers  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  who 
have  drawn  more  or  less  upon  the  resources  of  their  pro- 
vincial vernacular,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  distinguish 
sharply  in  all  cases  between  that  which  is  standard  Ger- 
man and  that  which  is  dialect. 

2.  The  rules  of  grammar  as  presented  in  the  following 
•pages  must  be  understood  as  referring  primarily  to  liter- 
ary prose.  Poetry,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  constraints  of 
rhythm,  presents  frequent  deviations  from  normal  lin- 
guistic usage.  Again,  prose  itself  may  be,  like  poetry, 
either  stately  and  dignified,  or  quaint  and  archaic,  or  it 
may  reflect  the  free-and-easy  language  of  common  life. 
The  most  of  the  deviations  from  normal  usage,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  simply  improprieties,  are  either  poetic, 
dialectic,  archaic  or  colloquial. 
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a.  An  excellent  historical  treatise  upon  the  relation  of  literary 
German  to  the  dialects  is  Socin^s  Schriflsprache  und  Dialekte. 

222.  Usage  and  Correctness.  Good  German  is  that 
which  is  used  by  good  writers  and  speakers.  There  is  no 
court  of  appeal  higher  than  firmly  established  usage. 
The  chief  function  of  the  grammarian,  therefore,  is  to 
describe  and  explain  the  facts  as  they  are. 

1.  At  the  same  time  every  language  has  its  laws,  its 
principles,  its  historical  tendencies ;  and  that  which  is 
contrary  to  any  of  these  may  properly  be  put  under  the 
ban  by  the  grammarian  and  pronounced  '  incorrect '  or 
'  bad '  —  at  least  until  the  bad  has  prevailed  and  thereby 
become  good.  Thus  grammar  may  furnish  a  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  conflicting  usages  or  new  inventions 
that  have  not  yet  been  generally  adopted.  It  is  well  tb 
remember,  however,  that  the  most  of  the  usages  con- 
demned as  bad  can  be  found  in  good  literature.  The 
classics  teem  with  '  mistakes '  that  defy  the  grammarians. 

a.  On  the  relation  between  the  facts  of  usage  and  the  dogmas  of 
grammar  consult  Andresen's  Sprachgebrauch  und  Sprachrichtigkeit  im 
DeutacJien,  Keller's  Deutacher  Antibarbarus,  Wustmann's  AUerliand 
Sprachdummheiten. 
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223.  The  Contractions  of  bcr  with  a  preceding  word 
grow  out  of  its  lack  of  stress.  The  forms  that  suffer 
apheresis  and  imite  with  a  preceding  preposition  are 
(be)m,  (ba)^  and  (be)r,  the  prepositions  an,  in  and  t)on  los- 
ing their  n  before  m. 

1.  The  usual  contractions  are  am,  beim,  im,  t)om,  jum,  jur 
(the  only  one  with  ber),  an«,  auf«,  burd^g,  fttrg,  tn«  and  umg. 
Less  common  are  the  dissyllabic  forms  au^erm,  l^tnterm, 
iiberm,  unterm,  l^inter^,  iiberg,  unterg.  All  are  best  written 
without  an  apostrophe. 
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2.  In  familiar  language  the  contractions  are  preferred  to 
the  full  forms,  except  when  ber  has  determinative  or  partic- 
ularizing force ;  e.  g.  im  ©lauben  feft,  firm  in  (the)  faith  ; 
but  fcft  in  bem  ©lauben,  ba^  bcr  9Kenfci^  unfterblid^  fci,  in  the 
faith  that  man  is  immortal;  am  Ufcr  be^  9ll^etn§,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  an  bem  Ufer,  too  bet  9Bein  todd^ft,  on 
the  hank  where  the  vine  grows.  Even  in  such  cases  con- 
traction may  occur ;  e.  g.  t)om  Sled^te,  ba^  mit  xxn^  geboren  tft 
(G.) ,  of  the  right  that  is  horn  tvith  us. 

3.  Contractions  with  a  dissyllabic  preposition,  also  with  ben  (both 
ace.  and  dat.)  and  others  not  mentioned  above,  are  common  in  talk ; 
e.  g.  untern  53aumen ;  wibcrS  9?ed)t ;  aufm  5Berg ;  mitm  3Sater ;  burdjn 
SBalb ;  burd)«  (=  buvd^  be8)  gctnbes  Jagcr. 

4.  The  written  forms  an,  in,  sometimes  stand  for  an'n,  in^n,  i.  e.  on 
ben,  in  ben ;  e.  g.  fc^'  bid)  in  ®cffc(  (G.),  seat  yourself  in  the  settle;  i^r 
marft  fie  bem  geinb  an  ^o^f  (G.),  at  the  head  of  the  trooper.  In  such 
cases  there  is  no  omission  of  the  article,  the  n  being  pronounced  long. 

5.  The  shortened  article  may  attach  iteelf  to  other  parts  of  speech 
than  prepositions;  e. g.  l)ab'  id)  i^m'S  (=  ba«)  S3ab  gefcgnct  (S.), blessed 
the  hath  for  him;  \6)  mitt  glcidi'S  Sffen  gured^t  niac^cn  (G.),  I  will  get 
breakfast  at  once;  ex  foll'n  Skater  rufen  (Gr.),  he  is  to  call  father. 

224.  Omission  of  bcr.  The  definite  article  is  a  weak- 
ened demonstrative.  Its  usual  function  is  to  mark  a 
noun  as  definite  or  known.  When  the  noun  is  not 
definite,  or  when  its  definiteness  is  shown  in  some  other 
way,  e.  g.  by  its  meaning  (as  in  the  case  of  proper  names), 
or  by  some  modifier,  or  by  the  general  connection,  ber  is 
not  ordinarily  used,  the  noun  having  either  ein  or  no 
article  at  all. 

1.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the  use  and  the  omission 
of  ber  coincide  closely  with  the  use  and  omission  of  the  in 
English.  Thus  ber  is  regularly  omitted  with  a  noun  limited 
by  a  preceding  genitive  or  possessive ;  e.  g.  be^  Sanbe^  3Bol^I, 
the  land^s  welfare,  but  ba§  9Bol^I  beg  Sanbeg,  the  welfare  of 
the  land ;  ber  ©liter  l^od^fteg  (but  bag  J^od^fte  ber  ©Uter),  the 
highest  of  hlessings. 
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a.  In  such  case  the  limiting  genitive  itself  must  nave  the  article, 
but  exceptions  occur  in  poetry ;  e.  g.  um  @rabc«  ^adift  (G.)i  (ibout  the 
night  of  the  grave;  manbclt  an  UfcrS  ©run  (S.),  on  the  green  of  the 
shore. 

2.  Again,  both  languages  often  omit  the  definite  article 
in  set  phrases  consisting  of  two  nouns  connected  by  and^  or 
where  there  is  an  enumeration  of  objects  belonging  to  the 
same  category;  e.g.  uber  Stocf  unb  Stein,  over  stock  and 
stone  ;  burc^  ©ebirg  unb  %a\,  thru  mountain  and  dale ;  \i^x^ 
gel^t  mir  §oren,  ©cl^n  unb  3)enlcn  (G.),  hearing ,  seeing  and 
thinking  forsake  me, 

3.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages 
does  not  correspond,  ber  being  omitted  where  English  em- 
ploys the.    Thus : 

a.  In  certain  prepositional  phrases ;  e.  g.  gen  Dften,  toward 
the  east;  nad^  ©iiben,  toward  the  south ;  nac^  alter  SBeife,  in 
the  old  way;  in  beutfc^er  (or  in  ber  beutfd^en)  ©Jjrad^e,  in  the 
German  language.  For  the  converse  of  these  cases,  ber  used 
but  the  omitted,  see  §  229. 

b.  Before  certain  words  of  formal  or  technical  reference ; 
e.  g.  folgenber  Sexid^t,  the  following  report ;  gebad^ter  Umftanb, 
the  above-mentioned  circumstance.  So  also  Uberbringer,  the 
bearer  ;  ^nf^aber,  the  holder  ;  Unterjeid^net,  the  undersigned  ; 
erft,  the  former ;  le^t,  the  latter ;  obig,  the  above  /  befagt, 
erh)af^nt,  obgemelbet,  the  aforesaid^  and  others. 

c.  In  the  predicate  sometimes  before  Sac^e,  affair,  ®runb, 
ground,  SSeranlaffung,  occasion,  and  some  others ;  e.  g.  dithiw, 
ift  ©ad^e  be^  SReid^en  (G.),  giving  is  the  affair  of  the  rich; 
(ber)  (Srunb  biefer  2lnna^me  ift  folgenber,  the  ground  of  this 
assumption  is  the  following. 

225.  2)cr  with  Proper  Names.  The  rule  is,  as  in  Eng- 
lish: No  article  unless  the  name  is  preceded  by  an 
adjective;  e.g.  im  Sa^re  1770  ging  ®oetf)e  nod^  ©trafe* 
burg,  too  cr  ^erber  fennen  ternte,  in  the  year  1770  Goetha 
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ivent  to  Strassburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Herder.  But  one  would  say  bcr  junge  ®oett|e,  nad^  bcm 
bamafe  fransfififdjen  ©trapurg,  ben  fc|on  IJerufimten  ^crbcr. 

a.  Such  phrases  as  little  Karly  old  FritZt  young  Germany,  Brown 
Bess,  need  the  article  in  German  ;  thus,  bcr  flcine  ^arl ;  bcr  alte  grt|5 ; 
bad  jiunge  !£)eutfd^(anb ;  bte  braune  Sifel.  But  jung  ©iegfrieb,  ftetn  ^o* 
\anbf  and  the  like  (with  uninflected  adjective),  occur  in  songs. 

1.  But  a  '  familiar '  ber  often  stands  before  the  names  of 
friends,  neighbors,  acquaintances,  etc.;  e.g.  ba  ift  ber  XtU, 
(S.),  there  is  Tell;  iDer  ift  ber  SSJei^Iingen  (G.)?  who  is  Weis- 
lingen?  The  usage  is  common  in  the  classics  where  the 
speakers  belong  to  the  common  people. 

a.  The  use  of  ber  before  Christian  names  (except  where  it  is  needed 
to  show  case)  is  South-German  ;  e.  g.  ber  2Bi(^e(m  (ble  53erto)  tfl  nid^t 
gu  ^oufe,  WUhelm  (Berta)  is  not  at  home.  Here  the  North-Grerman 
prefers  to  omit  the  article,  tho  he  may  use  it  to  show  case,  as  in  td^ 
^ah  ed  bent  m\^eim  (ber  ^erta). 

2.  So  also  ber  is  used  before  titie  names  of  well-known 
historical  and  fictitious  characters,  especially  with  the  ob- 
lique cases  of  names  that  are  not  inflected ;  e.  g.  f ennft  bu 
ben  ^auft  (G.)  ?  knowest  thou  Faust  ?  bie  ©ebid^te  be§  i&oraj, 
the  poems  of  Horace;  er  f^)telt  gem  ben  §amlet,  likes  to  play 
Hamlet ;  td^  jtel^e  SSJagner  bem  Seetl^oDen  Dor,  I  prefer  Wag- 
ner to  Beethoven. 

a.  The  converse  of  this  process  (treating  a  weU-known  proper  name 
as  a  common  noun)  is  seen  when  a  common  noun,  losing  its  article, 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  proper  noun ;  e.  g.  ^nabe  fprod^:  ic^  breeze  bid}; 
fftMtin  \pxadi:  Id^  fledge  bld|  (G.);  boy  said:  Fll  pluck  thee;  little  rose 
said:  FU  prick  thee;  SWorgenflunb  l^ot  @otb  Im  9Wunb,  morning  hour 
has  gold  in  its  mouth.  So  also  in  stage  directions ;  e.  g.  f^tfd^erlnabe 
fa^rt  in  elnem  ^a^n  (S.),  (the)fisherhoy  is  rowing  a  boat, 

b.  Proper  names  used  appeUatiyely  take  an  article,  as  in  English ; 
e.  g.  bie  SSenu«  t)on  SOiKo,  tfie  Venus  of  Milo ;  bie  @^afc«^)eore  unb  ble 
@oet^e  erfc^einen  nic^t  oft,  the  Shakespeares  and  the  Goethes  do  not  ap- 
pear often, 

8.  Names  of  countries  are  mostly  neuter  and  take  no  ar- 
ticle unless  preceded  by  an  inflected  adjective ;  e.  g.  @!|)anien 
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ift  metn  §etmatlanb,  Spain  is  my  native  land;  ganj  ©^janien, 
all  Spain;  but  ba^  fd^dne  ©J)anien,  beautiful  Spain, 

a.  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  regularly  used  with 
feminine  names  of  countries,  and  with  a  few  that  are  not 
feminine.  Some  of  these  take,  or  may  take,  the  article 
in  English.     Such  are : 

\iCi%  (or  bcr)  (Slfa^,  Alsatia,  hit  ^oxxtianhit,  Normandie 

Me  ©am^wgnc,  the  Campagna  bcr  ^cIoJ)onncd,  the  Peloponnesus 

hit  ©aScognc,  Gascony  hit  ^falj,  the  Palatinate 

hit  ^m,  the  Crimea  hit  ©d^wcij,  Switzerland 

hit  fiaufif ,  Lusatia  hit  ^^artarci,  Tartary 

hit  fiebantc,  the  Levant  hit  Xvixlti,  Turkey 

hit  SDloIbau,  Moldavia  hit  Sl^alad^i,  Wallachia 

and  others  in  ei.  So  also  ber  ^reidgau,  tJie  Breiagau,  and  others  in  gau; 
bie  SUfomoixl,  the  Neumark,  and  others  in  mavl ;  hit  SBctterou,  the  Wet- 
terau,  and  others  in  an ;  bad  ^ogtlanb,  the  Vogtland,  bie  iRiebertanbe, 
the  Netherlands,  and  others  in  (anb,  lanbe.  For  bad  itrot,  (the)  Tirol, 
heard  among  the  people,  the  simple  Xixe\  is  better. 

h.  Of  names  of  cities  only  hex  ^aaQ,  the  Hague,  has  the  article. 

c.  Names  of  mountains  take  the  article,  even  those  that  are  with- 
out it  in  English ;  e.  g.  ber  @tnai,  3ft.  Sinai ;  ber  $efut),  Mt,  Vesuvius, 

4.  Names  of  seasons,  months,  days  of  the  week  and 
streets  take  the  article;  e.g.  ber  ©ommer  ift  l^in  (S.),  sum- 
mer is  past;  in  be^  ?fKaie^  l^olben  3:aflen  (U.),  in  the  lovely 
days  of  May;  am  W\\X\ooi),  on  Wednesday  ;  in  bet  ^riebrid^* 
ftra^e,  on  Friedrich  Street, 

a.  But  the  names  of  the  months  omit  ber  in  phrases  giving  the  time 
of  the  month;  e.g.  ^Infang  SD'^firj,  at  the  beginning  of  March;  (Snbe 
3[prit,  at  the  end  of  April;  am  6ten  3uni,  on  tfie  6th  of  June.  So  too 
in  certain  prepositional  phrases ;  e.  g.  feit  Wl^x^,  since  March,  bid  fOU 
tohtx,  till  October, 

226.  The  Generic  Article.    With  abstract  nouns,  nouns  ^ 
of  material  and  of  class,  verbals  in  en  and  some  others, 
ber  is  used  whenever  the  word  is  taken  in  a  general  and 
not  in  any  specific  or  concrete  sense ;  e.  g.  e^  lebc  bie 
^rciiieit !  t^  lebc  ber  9Bein  (G.),  long  live  freedom  !  long 
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live  vnne  !  bie  Sunft  ift  lang,  ba^  Sithtn  !urj  (G.),  art  is 
long,  life  short ;  ber  9J?enfc^  ift  aufig  nac^fte  mit  ben  Sieren 
tjertpanbt  (G.)'  ^^^^  closely  .related  to  {the)  animals  ;  t)od) 
liber  ber  ^t\i  unb  bem  SRaume  (S.),  high  above  time  and  space; 
ba^  ©d^aubern  ift  ber  2Renfc^i)eit  befte^  %t\i  (G.),  feeling 
the  thrill  of  awe  is  the  best  part  of  human  nature.   . 

1.  But  real  and  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  com- 
mon, especially  in  poetry.  When  the  article  is  omitted  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  noun  is  not  used  in  a  perfect- 
ly general  way,  but  perhaps  partitively,  to  denote  some  of 
the  quality  or  substance.  Or  it  may  characterize  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  situation,  and  so  lose  its  generic  quality.  Or  the 
omission  may  be  in  the  interest  of  conciseness;  e.g.  bag 
2^ier  \)at  and)  3Sernunft  (S.),  the  brute  has  reason  too ;  h)aS 
I^ilft  eud^  ©d^onl^eit  (G.)?  of  what  use  to  you  is  beauty?  3)a* 
fein  ift  ^Pflid^t  (G.),  existence  is  duty, 

227.  $cr  for  a  Possessive.  S)er  may  take  the  place 
of  a  possessive  when  the  connection  shows  clearly  who 
the  possessor  is.  The  usage  occurs  mostly  in  referring 
to  a  part  of  the  body  or  clothing ;  e.  g.  er  fe^t  bie  ©d^ale 
an  ben  2Runb  (G.),  he  puts  the  cup  to  his  mouth;  f)aitt 
95dnber  auf  bem  Slleibe  (G.),  had  ribbons  on  his  coat. 

a.  Where  the  possessor  is  denoted  by  a  dat.  of  interest  (§  269),  the 
dat.  together  with  the  article  is  equivalent  to  the  English  possessive  ; 
e.  g.  ber  ^ert  ^rcngt  mir  bie  O^ren  (G.),  is  splitting  my  ears;  tDenu  fie 
btr  in  bie  55[ugcn  fel^n  (G.),  when  they  look  into  your  eyes;  er  gerbrid^t 
fid)  ben  ^opt,  he  cudgels  his  brain. 

1.  Very  often,  however,  the  possessive  will  be  foimd  in 
such  cases,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  mein  armer  ^oj)f  ift  mir 
t)errucft  (G.),  my  poor  head  is  crazed.  Sometimes  the  meter 
will  govern  the  choice ;  e.  g.  in  jeben  Quarl  begrdbt  cr  fetne 
9laf C  (G.),  buries  his  nose  in  every  pile  of  dirt. 

2.  The  use  of  ber  before  5$ater,  9J^utter,  ©d^ttjefter,  SSetter,  etc.,  is 
South-German,  but  very  common  in  the  classics;  e.g.  ba3  mug  @ie 
nlc^t  ber  3)?uttcr  fagcn  (G.),  you  must  not  tell  your  mother  tha^^    ThQ 
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North-German  prefers  a  possessive,  as  in  English.  A  possessive  should 
always  be  used  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be  clear  whose  father, 
sister,  lover,  etc.,  is  meant. 

228.  The  Distributive  bcr  occurs  (chiefly  in  expres- 
sions of  price)  with  the  sense  of  a,  a/i,  per  ;  e.  g.  e§  f oftet 
jtDei  9J?arf  ba^  ^Pfitnb,  it  costs  two  marks  a  pound.  So  also 
one  may  say  breimat  bie  SBoc^e  (or  in  ber  SBoc^e,  or  tDftdjent* 
lid^),  three  times  a  week, 

229.  Prepositional  Phrases  —  a  highly  idiomatic  ele- 
ment of  every  language  —  present  numerous  peculiarities 
in  the  use  of  the  article  which  must  be  learned  by  ob- 
servation. The  following  examples  will  illustrate :  in  bie 
Slird^e  ge^en,  to  go  to  church ;  in  bie  ©d^ule  gel^en,  to  go  to 
school ;  auf  ber  @cl)utc,  at  school ;  in  ber  ©d^ule,  in  school ; 
jum  95eifpie(,/o7-  example  ;  gum  3^eil,  in  part ;  eine  jur  grau 
net)nten,  to  take  one  to  wife,  for  a  wife  ;  einen  jum  ^rafi^^ 
benten  iDd^len,  to  elect  one  president ;  xvx^xxMCiti,  in  heaven 
(but  in  the  sky);  in  ber  ^olle^m  hell ;  jur  §B(Ie,  to  hell; 
im  ^Parabiefe,  in  paradise  ;  jur  ®e)unbt)eit !  here's  to  your 
health  !  jur  gtiidHid^en  9iei|e !  here's  to  a  pleasant  journey  ! 

230.  The  Use  of  cin.  The  indefinite  article  is  the 
numeral  ein  weakened  by  loss  of  stress.  It  precedes  all 
other  modifiers  of  its  noun  except  Vdd6),  tDQ^  fur  and  fo(c£), 
and  it  may  precede  fold)  (§  135,  1). 

1.  In  talk  the  forms  of  cin  often  suffer  apheresis  of  ei  or  even  of 
the  entire  syllable  ein ;  e.  g.  bie  jlellen  ftug  'ne  (=  eine)  35or]^ut  au«  (S.), 
put  out  a  picket;  bu  bifl  'n  (=  cin)  braoer  ^nabe,  a  good  boy;  e«  tt)ar 
mal  (=  einmal)  ein  ^aifcr,  there  was  once  an  emperor. 

2.  The  use  of  cin  corresponds  in  the  main  very  closely  to 
that  of  a,  an  (but  see  §§  228,  229,  231).  Thus,  just  as  in 
English,  it  may  go  with  an  abstract  noun  or  a  noun  of  ma- 
terial to  denote  a  particular  case  or  a  concrete  object ;  e.g. 
eine  ^eube,  a  joy;  eine  ©c^on^eit,  a  beauty;  ein  ®Ia^,  a 
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glass.  So,  too,  it  may  go  with  a  proper  name,  having  then 
the  sense  of  one  such  as  ;  e.  g.  ba^  toare  etnem  ©d^itter  unm5gs 
Kd^,  that  would  he  impossible  for  a  Schiller, 

a.  With  verbal  nouns  tin  often  serves  to  emphasize  the  vehemence, 
the  frequent  repetition,  or  the  long  continuance  of  an  action ;  e.  g. 
bo«  ifl  cin  @tilrmcn  (G.),  that  is  a  storming ^  i.  e.  fiow  we  go  storming; 
bad  roax  ein  <Spa$ieren  (6.),  that  was  a  walking,  1.  e.  they  were  always 
walking  together;  nun  fott  e«  an  cin  @d^abe(t>)a(tcn  (G.),  now  we'll  pro- 
ceed to  a  cracking  of  skulls, 

231.  The  Omission  of  etn»  In  the  predicate,  and  also 
after  ate,  cin  is  apt  to  be  omitted  before  an  unmodified 
noun  denoting  vocation,  rank,  character,  station  in  life, 
less  often  before  one  denoting  nationality ;  e.  g.  mein 
S3ruber  ift  ©olbat  (G.),  my  brother  is  a  soldier;  er  ftaro  ate 
Stirift  (G.),  he  died  a  Christian. 

1.  If  the  noun  is  modified  by  an  adjective  or  a  genitive, 
ein  is  generally  used  unless  noun  and  modifier  form  a  set 
phrase ;  e.  g.  er  ift  ein  grower  3)i(i^ter,  a  great  poet ;  but  er  ift 
i)reu^if^er  ©olbat,  fdniglid^er  SRat,  SWitglieb  be§  SReid^^tag^,  he 
is  a  Prussian  soldier y  (a)  royal  councillor,  (a)  member  of 
parliament, 

a.  Exceptions  to  both  the  above  rules  are  numerous ;  so  much  so 
that  the  Grimm  Dictionary  merely  says  the  article  may  drop  out  in 
such  cases. 

232.  Repetition  of  the  Article.  If  the  article  is  used 
before  the  first  of  two  or  more  nouns  connected  in  the 
same  construction,  it  must  be  repeated  with  each  fol- 
lowing noun  if  there  is  change  of  gender ;  e.  g.  ber  S6^ 
nig  unb  bie  Saiferin,  the  king  and  the  empress  ;  ber  ©trom, 
bai§  2Reer,  bag  ©atj  gel^firt  bem  Sftnig  (S.),  the  river,  the  sea, 
the  salt  belong  to  the  king, 

1.  If  there  is  no  change  of  gender  the  repetition  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  must  be  if  the  two  nouns  refer  to  the 
same  person  or  thing;  e.g.  ber  ^aifer  unb  ^5nig,  the  ewi- 
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peror  and  king  (one  person),  but  bet  Saifer  unb  bet  ^dnig, 
two  persons ;  eine  griin'  unb  toei^e  fjal^ne,  a  green-and-whUe 
banner f  but  eine  grtine  unb  eine  toei^e  ^al^ne,  a  green  and  a 
white  banner. 

2.  The  rule  of  repetition  applies  also  to  adjectives  and 
possessives ;  e.  g.  guter  2Betn  unb  gute^  Sier,  good  wine  and 
{good)  beer ;  bie  S^itfd^rift  fiir  beutfd^eg  3lltertum  unb  beutfd^e 
Siteraturgefd^icl^te,  Journal  for  German  Antiquity  and  {Ger- 
man) Literary  History;  fein  l^o^er  ©ang,  fetn*  eble  ©eftalt 
(G.),  his  lofty  stride,  his  noble  form.  But  an.uninflected  ad- 
jective need  not  be  repeated ;  e.  g.  I^at  ©ie  gut  Sier  unb 
SSein  (XJ.)  ?  have  you  good  beer  and  wine  ? 

a.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  repetition  are  common  in  poetry  and 
in  talk ;  e.  g.  tt)ad  foU  all  bet  @(^merj  unb  Suft  (G.)  ?  what  means  all 
the  pain  and  pleasure  f 
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233.  Gender  as  Determined  by  Meaning.  The  brief 
statement  in  §  75  may  be  expanded  as  follows : 

1.  Masculine  are  names  of  males,  points  of  the  compass, 
stones,  winds,  seasons,  months  and  days  of  the  week ;  e.  g. 
^ann,  man ;Qtkx,  bull;  §engft,  stallion;  @ber,  boar;  S5ar, 
bear ;  ipal^n,  cock;  3toxi,  north  or  north  wind ;  ^iefel^^m^; 
@xanxi,  granite ;  3&mt^,  winter ;  ^ulx,  July;  3Rxtttoodf,  Wed- 
nesday, 

2.  Feminine  are  the  names  of  females,  most  trees  and 
flowers  (especially  those  ending  in  e),  most  German  rivers, 
and  nearly  all  abstract  terms ;  e.  g.  ^ul^,  cow  ;  ©tute,  mare  ; 
©au,  sow;  igenne,  hen;  Sud^e,  beech;  gid^e,  oak;  SleHe, 
pink;  ®onau,  Danube;  %ViQtni,  virtue;  Wta^t, power. 

a.  Conspicuous  exceptions  are  the  neuters  ^tih  and  ^rauengimmer, 
woman,  ^ahdftn,  girl,  and  grSuIein,  young  lady.  The  female  of  the 
larger  animals  usually  has,  where  sex  is  to  be  distinguished,  a  separate 
name ;  see  examples  above.  But  many  names  of  small  animals  are 
fem.  without  thought  of  sex ;  e.g.  2fflan9,  mouse;  SRatte,  rat;  ^at^t, 
eat;  ©c^Iange,  snake;  9{a(^tigatt,  nightingale. 
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b.  Notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  for  German  rivers  are  bcr  ^^etn, 
bcr  Wiaxn,  bcr  dltdax»  Non-German  rivers  are  mostly  mas.,  but  many 
are  fem. ;  e.  g.  bcr  Sflii,  3tibu0,  @aii0f«,  Orinofo,  ^ubfon,  9)«ffiffippi, 
2:ibcr ;  but  bic  2ena,  ^Bolga,  (Seine,  ?oire,  X^cmje  ( Thames), 

3.  Neuter  are  names  of  animals  which  designate  the 
species  or  the  yoimg  without  reference  to  sex ;  also  names 
of  cities  and  countries  (but  see  §  225,  3),  most  names  of 
materials,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  all  words  not  properly 
nouns  which  are  used  as  nouns ;  e.  g.  Sinb,  child  ;  SRinb,  one 
of  the  genus  bos;  ©d^hjein,  hog,  swine;  %txUl,  pig ;  $fcrb, 
horse;  "^ixtitn,  eolt ;  ^Vi\)n,  fowl ;  ba§  fd^one  $arig,  beautiful 
Farts ;  bag  neue  3*^K^"/  ^^^  Italy;  §oIj,  wood;  %\xd), 
cloth;  baS  runbe  g,  the  rounds  ;  bag  ©J)efulieren,  speculation  ; 
\\)X  eh^igeg  SEBel^  unb  ^6),  their  eternal  woe  and  alas ;  bag 
©tcHbi(i^etn,  the  rendezvous, 

234.  Gender  as  Determined  by  Form.  The  few  sim- 
ple rules  given  in  Part  I  (§§  79,  83,  88,  93)  may  be 
recapitulated  and  amplified  as  follows  : 

1.  Masculine  are  most  monosyllabic  nouns  formed  without 
suffix  from  a  verbal  root,  nouns  in  e  denoting  persons  or 
animals,  and  nouns  of  agency  or  station  in  cr,  ler,  ncr  ;.  also 
those  in  el  denoting  instrument,  those  in  en  that  are  not  in- 
finitives, and  those  in  id^,  tg,  ling  and  rid^ ;  e.  g.  33unb 
{h\vit)txC),  league ;  ©d^u^  (fd^ie^en),  shot;  Sote,  messenger; 
Sohje, /ton;  ©e^er,  seer;  Siirger,  citizen;  Seffner,  ivaiter ; 
^ihtl,  lever  ;  SBebel,  ^ri^sA  ;  ®axUn,  garden  ;  fSn^tn,  bosom  ; 
%\it\d}, pinion;  Kafig,  cage;  3&ix\HmQ,  profligate ;  SIBiiterid^, 
tyrant, 

a.  Only  a  few  monosyllabic  derivatives  from  verbal  roots  are  fem. 
or  neu.,  and  those  mostly  have  a  mas.  counterpart  from  the  same 

.  root :  cf .  ba«  @d)lo6,  castle,  ber  ©d^lufe,  end ;  ha9  33anb,  bandy  and  bcr 
i3unb,  league ;  bie  ^aljl,  number,  and  ber  3oIl,  toU. 

b.  Nouns  in  er  that  do  not  denote  agency  or  station  are  of  all  gen- 
ders ;  e.  g.  ber  ^aber,  quarrel ;  bie  2lber,  vein ;  ba«  9iuber,  oar. 

2.  Feminine  are  a  multitude  of  noims  in  e,  many  in  t,  and 
a  few  in  nig  and  fal  (see  below  imder  3) ;  also  all  in  ei,  erei. 
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l^eit,  Icit,  in,  fd^aft,  ung  and  the  foreign  suffixes  age,  ie,  (t)ion, 
if  ;  e.  g.  (Bpxad^t,  speech ;  ©iitc,  goodness ;  ^raft,  force  ; 
aSJilbni^,  desert;  2)rangfal,  oppression;  2lbtei,  abbey;  ^SlaU^ 
rei,  painting  ;  ^reil^eit,  freedom  ;  Seligfeit,  blessedness  ;  ^'6^ 
Win,  lioness;  grcunbfd^aft,  friendship ;  SBarnung,  warning; 
^affage,  passage;  $artie,  match;  3flation,  nation;  5D?ufif, 
music. 

3.  Neuter  are  diminutives  in  d^en  and  lein,  most  nouns  in 
fal,  fel,  ni^  and  turn,  and  most  of  those  with  prefix  ge ;  e.  g. 
3RcLt>6)zn,  girl ;  graulein,  young  lady;  Sabfal,  refreshment; 
JHdtfet,  riddle;  SBaci^^tum,  growth;  ©ebirge,  mountain-range; 
©elubbc,  vow; ;  (^t^d)\i,fate, 

a.  Of  nouns  in  fal,  2)rangfal,  oppression,  SKiil^fal,  trouble,  and  Xxub- 
tal,  affliction,  are  now  usually  fern. ;  of  those  in  fcl,  @tbpfel,  stopper,  is 
mas. ;  of  those  in  turn,  3rrtunt,  error,  and  ^eid^tnm,  riches,  are  mas. 
On  nouns  in  ni«  see  below,  §  237,  2. 

h.  While  most  nouns  with  the  prefix  gc  are  neu.,  especially  if  they 
have  the  suffix  c,  there  are  some,  both  with  and  without  the  suffix, 
that  are  mas.  or  fern.;  e.g.  ber  @cjang,  song ;  ber  ©cjpieic,  playmate; 
blc  ©cfa^r,  danger;  bic  ©cmeinbc,  community, 

236.  Gender  of  Compounds.  The  most  important 
exceptions  to  the  principle  that  compounds  have  the 
gender  of  their  final  element  are  as  follows : 

1.  Several  words  whicn  seem  to  be  compounded  with 
^ut,  m.,  mind  are  feminine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
modern  mut  represents  two  words  of  the  older  language, 
namely  muot^  m.,  and  muoti,  f.  Hence  usually  in  modern 
German  bie  2lnmut,  agreeableness  ;  bic  2)emut,  humility  ;  bic 
(but  also  ber)  ©ro^mut,  magnanimity;  bie  Sanftmut,  gentle- 
ness ;  bic  SBcl^mut,  sadness;  but  ber  ®belmut,  nobility;  ber 
§elbenmut,  heroism^  and  others. 

a.  Slrmut,  f.,  poverty,  is  not  a  compound  of  $Uhit,  but  an  abstract 
from  arm,  poor  (hence  3lrm=ut,  not  5lr=mut). 

2.  2)ie  2tnth)ort,  answer^  but  bag  SBort,  t^-orc?;  ber  Stbfd^cu, 
horror,  but  bie  Sd^cu,  timidity ;  ber  3KitttX)0ci^,  Wednesday, 
but  bie  SBod^e,  i^^'eeA;. 
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3.  Compounds  of  S^eil,  m.  n.^part,  vary  somewhat  fixedly 
in  gender.  Thus  ©rbteil,  inheritance,  ©egenteil,  counterpart, 
and  §mterteil,  back  part,  are  generally  neuter,  while  Slnteil, 
share,  Seftanbtcil,  element,  SSortcil,  advantage,  and  most 
others  Are  prevailingly  masculine. 

a.  Urtcil,  u.,  judgment,  is  not  a  compound  of  2^ell,  but  from  crtei* 
Icn,  adjiedflfc.    Cf .  ordeal, 

4.  Compound  names  of  places  are  neuter  regardless  of 
the  final  element ;  thus  ber  33erg,  mountain,  and  bic  Surg, 
castle;  but  ^reiberg  and  grciburg  (names  of  cities)  are  botii 
neuter.  The  statement  does  not  apply  to  appellative  nouns 
like  bie  SBartburg,  the  {castle  of)  Warthurg, 

236.  Gender  of  Borrowed  Words.  The  general  rule 
is  that  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  retain  the 
gender  they  had  at  home  ;  thus  ber  5prie[ter,  priest,  from 
Gk.-Lat.  presbyter ;  ber  Xitel,  title^  from  Lat.  titulus ; 
bie  9iofe,  from  rasa  ;  ha^  Slofter,  convent,  from  claustrum  ; 
bo^  %t%  festival,  from  festum. 

1.  Very  often,  however,  a  foreign  word  has  changed  its  gender  to 
accord  with  that  of  other  German  words  of  similar  form  or  meaning ; 
thus  ber  @ffig,  vinegar,  from  Lat.  acetum,  n.,  because  other  words  in 
ig  are  mas.;  ber  ^brper,  body,  from  corpuSj  n.,  on  account  of  ber  ?eib ; 
bie  ?iUe,  lily,  from  lilium,  n.,  because  it  comes  from  the  plu.  liliay  and 
other  names  of  flowers  are  f em. ;  bie  9^ummer,  number,  from  numerus, 
m.,  on  account  of  bie  B^¥i  ^^8  ^amt'l,  camel,  from  cam^lus,  m.,  be- 
cause other  specific  names  of  large  animals  are  neuter. 

a.  In  other  cases  the  change  of  gender  is  less  easy  to  account  for ; 
e.  g.  ha^  ^xevL^,  cross,  from  crux,  f.;  bie  9Wauer,  wall,  from  murus,  m.; 
ba§  (^6)0,  echo,  from  echo,  f . ;  ber  ^mift,  point,  from  punctum,  n. ;  bad 
®enle,  genius,  from  Fr.  le  ginie, 

b.  Words  borrowed  from  the  English,  which  has  no  grammatical 
gender  left,  are  given  a  gender  from  real  or  fancied  analogies  ;  e.  g. 
ba«  SBeeffteaf,  following  ba«  SRinbflcijd^  ;  ber  strife  or  @treif,  following 
@treid^  ;  bte  ©iH ;  bie  or  bad  garm  ;  ber  or  ba8  ©port. 

237.  Variable  Gender.  The  cases  may  be  grouped 
under  four  heads,  as  follows : 
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1.  Without  variation  of  meaning  or  form.  The  varia- 
tion of  gender  is  mostly  dialectic,  or  due,  in  the  case  of  bor- 
rowed words,  to  the  following  of  uncertain  analogies.  A 
few  examples  among  scores  (the  usual  gender  being  given 
first)  are : 

Slngel,  f.  m.  fish-kook  ^at^c'ber,  m.  n.  f.  rostrum 

©aromc'ter,  m.  n.  barometer  SWeter,  m.  n.  metre 

^crctd^,  m.  n.  realm  Otter,  m.  f.  otter 

©utter,  f.  m.  butter  ^ult,  m.  n.  desk 

(Joliba't,  n.  m.  celibacy  @ofa,  m.  n.  sofa 

gIo6,  n.  m.  raft  %tikx,  m.  n.  plate 

^amin,  m.  n.  chimney  Ungepflm,  m.  f.  n.  violeiice 

^ameoal,  m.  n.  carnival  2Bom8,  n.  m.  jacket 

larger,  m.  n.  prison  3^^^^*/  ™*  ^'  omame^it 

a.  The  South-German  puts  ben  ©utter  upon  ba^  Speller,  instead  of 
bic  ©utter  upon  ben  2:eUer.  Rhenish  Prussians  say  ha^  9?egenfd)trm, 
umbrella,  and  bte  ^aftorat,  parsonage,  instead  of  the  usual  ber  9tegen» 
fi^lrm  and  bag  ^^Jaftorat ;  and  so  on.     Cf .  Andresen,  p.  37  ff. 

2.  With  variation  of  meaning.  Here  two  sub-groups  are 
to  be  distinguished : 

a.  One  and  the  same  word  has  become  differentiated  in 
meaning  and  associated  different  meanings  with  different 
genders.     Noteworthy  examples  are  : 

©anb,  n.  band,  bond,  m.  volume  ^^ak,  m.  godfather,  f.  godmother 

©ucfel,  m.  humpback,  f.  knob  ©d^ilb,  m.  n.  shield,  n.  m.  sign 

©unb,  m.  league,  n.  bundle  ©(^tDuip,  m.  bombast,  f.  swelling 

(El^or,  m.  chorus,  n.  m.  choir  @ee,  m.  lake,  f.  sea 

'  glur,  m.  area,  f.  field  @teuer,  f.  tax,  n.  rudder 
@ift,  n.  m.  poison,  f.  dowry            _  2^eil,  m.  part,  n.  share 

©el^alt,  m.  contents,  n.  m.  salary  SSerblenP,  n.  merit,  m.  pay 

Jol^n,  m.  reward,  n.  m.  wages  SBe^r,  f.  defense,  n.  weir 
Ort,  m.  place,  m.  n.  village 

(1.)  Here  belong  nouns  in  nt«,  which  are  apt  to  be  neu.  if  they  de- 
note something  concrete,  but  fern,  if  they  denote  a  state  or  an  action. 
Thus  a  number  of  them  are  pretty  uniformly  fem.,  as  ©eforgntS, 
anxiety;  dxiauhm^, permission ;  ©erbammni^,  damna;tion.  Others  are 
both  neu.  and  fem.,  as  ba9  (Srfenntnid,  the  thing  cognized,  bte  dxttrmU 
m9,  the  act  of  cognizing ;  bo«  ©rtparniS,  that  which  is  saved,  bte  (5rf^)or* 
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ui^,  the  act  of  saving.    So  also  bad  and  bie  ^rgernid,  vexation;  ^efug« 
nl8,  authority ;  SBefflmmcrniS,  solicitude ;  SSagniS,  venture,  and  others. 

ft.  Two  different  words  with  different  meanings  and 
different  genders  have  come  to  have  the  same  form.  Note- 
worthy examples  are ; 

^\p,  m.  nightmare,  f.  atp  Tla^,  m.  ma^t,  f.  fodder 
53ouer,  m.  peasant,  n.  m.  bird-cage  -  3Jieffcr,  m.  measurer,  n.  knife 

@rbc,  m.  ^eir,  n.  inheritance  SWoment,  m.  moment,  n.  factor 

'  $eibc,  m.  heathen,  f.  /leaiA  O^m,  m.  wnde,  n.  m.  f .  aiom 

^ut,  m.  hat,  f.  gruard  9iei«,  m.  rice,  n.  fwigr 

liefer,  m.  jaw,  f .  pijic  ©ci^auer,  m.  shower,  m.  n.  «^ed 

hotter,  m.  staggers,  n.  jacket  -  ©ttft,  m.  pegr,  n.  foundation 

^unbe,  m.  customer,  f.  knowledge  ^  !£au,  m.  dew,  n.  rope 

?eitcr,  m.  conductor,  f .  ladder  •-  2^or,  m.  /ooZ,  n.  grate 

^  SWarf,  f .  mark,  mavch,  n.  marrow  —  SBcl^c,  m.  f.  Aaiofc,  f.  consecration 
SWarfd^,  m.  march,  i.  marsh 

3.  With  variation  of  form  but  not  of  meaning,  save  as 
one  form  may  be  rare,  archaic  or  poetical.  Here  belong  a 
number  of  pairs,  such  as : 

^ocfcn,  m.  and  ^acfe,  f.  cheek  ©c^erben,  m.  and  ©d^erbe,  f.  pot- 
@cf,  n.  and  (Srfc,  f .  corner  sherd 

barren,  m.  and  ^axxt,  t  cart         *  ©d^Iaf,  m.  and  ©d^Iafe,  f .  temple 

^foftcti,  m.  and  ^fofle,  f.  post  'Bdinxi,  m.  and  @d)ilrje,  f.  apron 

«Poffcn,  m.  and  ^offc,  f.  drollery  @palt,  m.  and  ©paltc,  f.  cl^t 

Ouop,  m.  and  Cuaflc,  f.  tassel  ©parrcu,  m.  and  @parre,  f .  spar 

Ouctt,  m.  and  CueUc,  i.  spring  Zxnpp,  m.  and  Sruppe,  f.  iroop 

9ii^,  m.  and  Sfitje,  f .  crack  ^e\),  m.  and  3e^c,  f.  toe 
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238.  Defective  Number.  In  German,  as  in  English, 
some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  singular,  as  ©liicf,  luck^ 
and  others  only  in  the  plural,  as  Seute,  people. 

1.  The  nouns  that  lack  a  plural  are  mainly  abstracts  and 
nouns  of  material,  as  ©iite,  goodness;  Slei,  lead;  ©trol^, 
straw.  But  many  such  words  form  a  plural  with  concrete 
meaning,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  ©d^onl^eiten,  beauties ; 
©Idfer,  glasses. 
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a.  In  the  older  language  abstracts  formed  a  plu.  much  more  freely 
than  now  —  a  state  of  affairs  from  which  several  stereotyped  phrases 
have  survived  to  the  present  time.  These  old  plurals,  being  no  longer 
felt  as  regular  case-forms,  are  often  written  with  small  initial,  but  the 
government  rules  are  not  altogether  consistent.  Examples  are:  ju 
©unflcn  (gunflcn),  in  favor  of;  Don  @otte«  @naben,  by  God's  grace;  in 
e^rcn  ^ahen,  ?iold  in  honor;  gu  ©d^ulbcti  ({(^ulben)  fommen  loffcn,  incur 
blame;  ton  flatten  ge^cn,  go  off;  gn  flatten  fommen,  be  of  use ;  oon  "HfloUn 
(noten),  of  necessity.  So  also  several  titles ;  as  @uer  @naben,  Tour 
Grace;  ^ori^miivben,  Worship;  $errf(^aftcn,  master,  mistress,  people 
of  the  house  (said  by  servants). 

6.  Certain  nouns  that  lack  a  plu.  of  regular  formation  substitute 
therefor  a  compound ;  e.  g.  Xoh,  death,  pi.  2^obe§foIIe,  lit.  cases  of 
death ;  Jeben,  life  =  biography ,  pi.  ?eben«gef d^ldjtcn ;  3)anf,  thanks, 
pi.  S)anfjagungcn  ;  geuer,^re,  pi.  geuer^brilnfte ;  JRat,  counsel,  pi.  ^aU 
fd^Iogc.  53autcn,  buildings,  is  the  pi.  not  of  ^an,  m.,  but  of  the  little 
used  S3autc,  f . 

2.  The  nouns  that  lack  the  singular  are  fewer.  Further 
examples  are ;  ©Item,  parents  ;  ©ebruber,  brothers  (mostly 
in  names  of  firms) ;  ®efci^it)ifter,  brother(s)  and  sister(s) ;  also 
several  names  of  diseases,  as  Slattern,  smallpox;  SJJafern, 
measles;  SRoteln,  Germaii  measles;  and  of  festivals,  as 
^ericn,  vacation;  Dftern,  Easter;  ^fingften,  Whitsuntide; 
SBeil^naci^ten,  Christmas,  The  last  three  take  a  singular  verb. 
Some  nouns  have  a  singular,  but  are  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  as  3i"f^"^  interest;  ©infiinfte,  income;  Srieffd^aften, 
letters, 

a.  ?eute  takes  the  place  of  9Jionner  in  the  plu.  of  several  com- 
pounds of  9}?ann,  if  sex  is  not  thought  of  ;  e.  g.  ^anfniann,  merchant, 
^onfleute,  tradespeople,  but  ^anfmanner  if  men  are  meant.  So  gbel» 
leute,  gentry,  but  @belmanner,  noblemen.  Others,  as  @taat«niann,  siates- 
man,  ^iebermann,  honest  man,  admit  only  the  plu.  in  Scanner. 

b.  Several  English  nouns  that  are  only  plu.  correspond  to  German 
nouns  that  are  sing:  e.  g.  bie  iEd)ere,  the  shears;  bic  S^nge,  the  tongs; 
bie  5lfcl^e,  the  ashes ;  ber  ©rilnfo^I,  the  greens ;  bie  ©elbjud^t,  the  yellows, 
bie  ^(|t)fif,  physics,  and  some  other  names  of  sciences  in  ics. 

239.  Duplicate  Forms  in  the  Plural.  Several  nouns 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural,  The  cases  are  of  threo 
kinds,  namely ; 
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1.  Alternative  forms  without  difference  of  gender  or  meaning ;  e.  g. 
gabcn,  thread,  pi.  gabcn  or  gabeti ;  8ctt,  bed,  pi.  ^cttcn  or  ^cttc.  See 
§§  274,  1,  and  278,  1,  a. 

2.  Different  forms  for  different  genders.  Thus,  of  words  that  fall 
under  §  237,  1,  if  the  gender  varies  between  mas.  and  neu.,  the  plu. 
will  remain  the  same,  but  if  it  varies  between  mas.  and  f em.  or  be- 
tween neu.  and  fem.,  there  will  be  a  separate  form  for  the  f em. ;  e.  g. 
btc  3lngel,  fish-hook,  has  pi.  bte  5(ngeln,  but  b  c  r  "^w^el  has  bic  SlngeL 
Again,  from  the  words  under  §  237,  3,  the  pi.  of  bcr  OucII  is  bic  Cucflc 
(rare),  that  of  bic  Oucttc,  bic  Oucflcn ;  bcr  Ouaft,  pi.  bic  Ouaftc,  but  bic 
Ouaftc,  pi.  bic  Ouaftcti. 

3.  Different  forms  associated  with  different  meanings ;  e.  g.  from 
ha^  S5atib,  ribbon,  bond,  pi.  53anbc,  bonds,  but  53anbcr,  ribbons.  See 
§276. 

240.  The  Singular  for  the  Plural,  A  masculine  or 
neuter  noun  of  measure  (denoting  weight,  height,  extent, 
amount,  etc.)  usually  stands  in  the  singular,  or  what 
appears  to  be  the  singular,  after  a  numeral ;  e.  g.  gtuei 
^Pfunb  %ttf  two  pounds  of  tea;  fed^^  guJ5  l^od^,  six  feet 
high;  breimal,  i.e.  brei  9JJaI,  three  times;  ein  §eer  t)Ott 
20,000  9»ann,  an  army  of  20fi00  men. 

a.  With  the  measures  of  time,  ^a\)X,  year,  3al^r]^unbcrt,  century^ 
aWonat,  month,  the  pi.  is  more  common,  but  the  sing,  not  rare.  So 
also  with  ©d^ritt,  pace,  and  pfennig,  penny;  thus  brcl  ^afyct,  fcd^« 
iWonatc,  l^unbcrt  ©i^rittc,  filnf  ^^fcnnigc,  are  better  than  brcl  3al^r,  \t6)% 
2)Zonat,  etc. 

1,  Feminine  nouns  of  this  kind  stand  in  the  plural ;  thus 
irci  SWeilen  entfernt,  three  miles  distant;  jtDei  ©Hen  2^uci^,  two 
yards  of  cloth.  Except,  however,  3Kar!,  mark,  and  some- 
times §anb,  hand.  Thus  one  says  e^  loftct  brei  3Kar! ;  bag 
$ferb  i[t  16  §anb  (or  §dnbe)  l^oc^,  the  horse  is  16  hands 
high. 

a.  Formerly  monosyllabic  neuters  such  as  ^funb,  9Wa(,  Sa^r,  ^ni), 
5a 6,  9Ka6,  and  also  the  mas.  9Waim,  formed  a  pi.  just  like  the  sing.  ; 
so  that  filnf  $fimb,  it\px  Sal^r,  l^unbcrt  SD^ann,  are  really  pi.  tho  not  now 
felt  as  such.  Other  masculines  have  followed  the  analogy  of  these  ; 
e.  g-  5u6,  @d^rltt,  3ofl/  ^opf  (gtrcl  ^o^f  ^o^(,  two  heads  of  cabbage). 
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2.  In  speaking  of  the  joint  activity  or  concern  of  several 
sabjects  German  often  uses  the  singular  where  English  pre- 
fers the  plural ;  e.  g.  aHe  crl^oben  bie  §anb,  all  raised  their 
hands ;  bicic  ijerlorcn  ba^  Seben,  mant/  lost  their  lives, 

3.  English  plurals  such  as  the  second  and  third  days^  the  fourth 
and  fifth  venes,  should  be  given  in  German  by  the  singular ;  bcr  jlDcitc 
unb  ber  britte  ZaQ  ;  bcr  ticrtc  unb  ber  fflnftc  SJcrS. 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  CASES 
THE  NOMINATIVE 

241.  The  Nominatiye  as  Subject.  The  grammatical 
subject  of  a  sentence  is  put  in  the  nominative;  e.  g. 
ber  SKann  t|at  rc^t,  the  man  is  right, 

a.  For  the  omission  of  the  subject  see  §  302 ;  for  the  subject  anti- 
cipated by  t9f  §  303,  3 ;  for  the  nom.  and  other  cases  in  apposition, 
§270. 

242.  The  Predicate  Nominative.  The  nominative  is 
used  in  the  predicate  after  certain  intransitive  and 
passive  verbs ;  e.  g.  ba^  t[t  ber  red^te  2Rann,  that  is  the 
right  man;  e^  ioerbe  Sic^t,  let  there  be  light;  x6)  Ijeij^e 
S)oftor,  /  am  called  doctor ;  ba^  fiinb  tourbe  Sari  getauft, 
the  child  was  christened  Karl. 

1.  The  verbs  that  take  a  predicate  nominative  (without 
alg)  are  fein,  bleiben,  l^ei^cn,  toerbcn,  and  passive  verbs  of 
calling,  such  as  nennen,  rufcn,  fd^clten,  fci^im^)fen^  taufen. 

a.  A  few  others,  as  bflnfcn,  glangcn,  erfd^citicti,  fd^elneti,  sometimes 
take  this  constniction;  e.  g.  ll^r  $ut,  bcr  ll^m  cine  ^ronc  fd^tcn  (Richter), 
her  hat  which  seemed  to  him  a  crown  ;  tiid^t  cin  ^inb  Bin  Ici^  crfd^iencn 
(G.),  not  {as)  a  child  have  I  come  forth ;  glonje  (sc.  btc  ^oefic)  bcr  fd^bnflc 
@tcm  (G.),  let  it  shine  (as)  the  fairest  star.  But  in  these  cases  one 
would  ordinarily  say  :  trie  cine  ^rone,  at8  Rinh,  a(«  fd^bnfler  @tern, 

b.  After  iDcrbcn,  in  the  sense  of  be  changed  into,  one  often  meets  a 
dat.  with  gu  instead  of  a  predicate  nom. ;  e.  g.  ba  trerben  SSeiber  gu 
©Qancti  (S.),  then  women  become  hyenas;  ©Iflcf  unb  Ungtilcf  ttJlrb  gur 
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'Srittc  (G.),  become  a  whim.  With  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  electing, 
appointing  etc.  this  is  the  regular  construction ;  e.g.  cr  ttjurbc  jum 
^ra|lbentcn  crtua^It,  Ae  was  elected  president.    Cf .  §  265,  2,  a. 

c.  For  the  exceptional  predicate  nom.  after  an  infinitive  depending 
on  laffcn,  as  in  lag  mlci^  bein  grcunb  fein,  let  me  be  thy  friend,  see  §  36tJ, 
l,c. 

2.  A  much  greater  number  of  verbs  may  be  followed  by 
a  predicate  nominative  with  al^  denoting  the  character, 
capacity,  form,  or  with  Wit  denoting  the  manner,  in  which 
the  subject  acts,  appears,  or  is  acted  upon ;  e.  g.  cr  ftarb  aU 
©l^rift  (G.),  he  died  a  Christian  ;  er  ftarb  h)te  ein  Sl^rift  =  he 
died  like  a  Chinstian, 

a.  This  construction  with  al8  or  to'it  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  appositional  predicate.     See  §  271. 

243.  The  Nominative  in  Address  and  Exclamations. 
The  nominative  is  the  case  of  direct  address,  and 
usually  of  exclamations ;  e.  g.  i^r  fd)tr)e6t,  if)r  ©eifter, 
neben  mir  (Gr-)»  y^  ^^^  hovering  near  me,  ye  spirits  ;  tt)eld£| 
@d)aiifpiel !  aber  ad^ !  ein  ©^aufpiel  nur  (G.) !  what  a  spec* 
tacle  !  but,  alas,  only  a  spectacle  ! 

244.  The  Nominative  Absolute,  so  common  in  Eng- 
lish, is  in  German  a  rare  construction, -occurring  only 
with  one  or  two  participles ;  e.  g.  n)ir  atte  freuen  un^,  au^- 
genommen  \>\x  (Gr.),  we  are  all  glad,  you  excepted  ;  e^  [inb 
unfer  fiinf,  unberec^net  ber  SSorfi^enbe,  there  are  five  of  us, 
the  chairman  not  counted. 

1.  The  usual  case  absolute  is  the  ace.  (§  267).  Thus,  in  the  last 
vwo  examples  the  more  idiomatic  construction  is  :  trir  oSit  freuen  un«, 
bid^  au«0enommen ;  eS  pnb  unfcr  fiinf,  ben  ^Borfijjenben  unbered^nct. 

THE  GENITIVE 

245.  The  genitive  limits  or  complements  the  mean- 
ing of,  and  so  is  said  to  depend  upon,  nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  verbs  and  prepositions.     It  is  also  used  with     ) 
an  interjection  in  excfeip^^Uons. 
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246.  The  Adnominal  Genitive,  translatable  usually  by 
the  possessive  or  the  objective  with  o/,  denotes  a  great 
variety  of  relations,  of  which  the  more  important  are 
indicated  below.     We  have : 

1.  The  partitive  genitive,  denoting  a  whole  of  which  the 
noun  limited  forms  a  part;  e.g.  ein  2^eil  bc^  6l^or^  (G.),  a 
part  of  the  chorus :  mcinc  §alfte  beine^  ®ramg  (S.),  my  half 
of  thy  sorroiv ;  S'onnen  ©olbc^  (S.),  tons  of  gold ;  bie^  ©lag 
beg  ed^ten  SBcincg  (G.),  this  glass  of  the  genuine  wine, 

a.  But  after  nouns  of  number,  weight,  measure,  kind,  the 
older  partitive  genitive  has  for  the  most  part  given  way  to 
simple  apposition ;  thus  one  no  longer  says  brei  5Pfunb  ®oI= 
beg,  three  pounds  of  gold ,  but  brei  $funb  ©olb  ;  not  ein  ©lag 
SBeineg,  for  a  glass  of  wine,  but  ein  ©lag  SBein ;  not,  with 
Lessing,  eine  neue  2trt  ^anU,  a  new  kind  of  quarrel,  but  eine 
neue  2trt  ^axA,  If  the  word  limited  has  an  inflected  modi- 
fier, either  the  genitive  or  the  appositional  construction  is 
proper;  e.  g.  eine  3Kenge  frdJ^Ud^er  (or  fr5()Itcl^e)  Kinber,  a 
crowd  of  happy  children ;  ein  ©lag  fatten  SBafferg,  or  falteg 
SBaffer,  a  glass  of  cold  water.     See  §  272,  1. 

6.  For  the  partitive  gen.  with  adjectives  and  pronouns  see  §263  ; 
with  verbs,  §  260. 

5.  The  objective  genitive,  with  verbal  nouns,  denoting 
the  object  of  the  action ;  e.g.  bie  Xeilung  ber  @rbe,  the  par- 
tition of  the  earth ;  bie  Srl^ebung  beg  5Renf  d^engef  d^Ied^tg,  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race, 

a.  A  genitive  limiting  a  verbal  noun  and  denoting  the  subject  of 
the  action  is  called,  by  way  of  contrast,  '  subjective ' ;  e.  g.  ba§ 
SBe^cn  be6  2Binbe«,  the  blowing  of  the  wind ;  hit  @r^ebung  (SuropaS  gegeii 
'^a\>o{eon,  the  rise  of  Europe  against  Napoleon.  Both  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  gen.  may  depend  on  the  same  noun  ;  e.  g.  53i§marcf3 
?bfung  bc«  ''|>roblcm«,  Bismarck's  solution  of  the  problem. 

b.  As  in  English,  the  objective  gen.  follows  its  noun  ;  thus  ®ottc8 
?iebe  can  only  mean  God's  love,  while  bie  ?tebe  ®otte«  may  mean  either 
(man's)  love  of  God  or  God's  love  (of  man).  For  the  objective  gen.  one 
can  pf  t^n  substitute  a  preposition  with  its  case  ;  e.  g.  bie  gurd|t  t)or 
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bent  Sobe,  the  fear  of  death;   bte  ?icbc  ju  ®ott.    This  substitution 
should  always  be  made  when  necessary  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

3.  The  genitive  of  characteristic ;  e.  g.  bet  S^i^flKng  eblen 
©efiil^Ic^  (G.),  the  youth  of  noble  feeling ;  bic^  §au^  be^ 
®laxilt^,  this  house  of  splendor, 

a.  In  the  predicate  this  gen.  often  stands  alone,  the  noun  upon 
which  it  would  depend  being  omitted ;  e.  g.  cr  ifl  iiicbrigcr  3Cbfunft,  he 
is  of  low  origin;  i6)  bin  gutcr  ©Itigc,  /  am  in  good  spirits;  bad  Sort 
tp  ffidjllc^en  ®f f^le(^t«,  the  word  is  of  the  neuter  gender. 

4.  The  genitive  of  specification,  telling  wherein  the  noun 
consists,  or  limiting  its  generality  by  means  of  a  more  defi- 
nite term ;  e.  g.  ba«  SWed^t  ber  freien  gorfd^ung,  the  right  of 
free  investigation ;  ber  ®6)ntz  be^  SllterS,  the  snows  of  old 
age;  be«  §affc§  Kraft,  bte  aBad^t  ber  £iebe  (G.),  the  force  of 
hate,  the  power  of  love.  So  also  with  substantive  adjec- 
tives ;  e.  g.  ber  Seiname  be^  ©rofeen,  the  sobriquet  (of)  the 
great;  ba^  ^rdbilat  be«  6(i^5nen,  the  predicate  (of)  the  beau- 
tiful 

a.  This  genitive  is  also  called  '  appositional.'  Proper 
names  do  not  take  this  construction,  but  stand  in  apposi- 
tion; e.g.  bte  ©tabt  $ari^,  the  city  of  Paris  ;  ba«  Kdmgretd^ 
©ad^fen,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  ber  3Konat  3Karj,  the 
irionth  of  March, 

5.  The  possessive  genitive,  denoting  the  owner,  author, 
proprietor;  e. g.  ba« §aug  meine^  aSater^,  my  fathei^s  house ; 
©d^tffer^  SCett,  BchilWs  Tell  •  be«  fianbbogt^  SWetter,  the  gov- 
emotes  troopers. 

a.  The  noun  limited  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied  from  the  context ; 
e.  g.  bo(j^  beffer  ift%  i^r  faUt  in  @ottc«  ^anb  aU  In  ber  SWenfd^cn  (S.),  biit 
it  is  better  that  you  faU  inio  the  hand  of  God  than  into  (thM)  of  men. 
Or  it  may  be  represented  by  a  demonstrative  ;  e.  g.  fcinc  3>bca(c  finb 
immer  nodj  hie  unfcrc«  35o(fc8,  his  ideals  are  still  those  of  our  people. 

b.  By  the  omission  of  a  noun  meaning  property,  or  the  like,  the 
possessive  genitive  often  comes  to  stand  alone  in  the  predicate  ;  e.  g. 
gebt  bent  ^aifer,  n)a«  be8  ^aifer^  tp,  give  to  the  emperor  what  is  the  em- 
peror's; ber  Sube  toax  bc«  33ogt8  (S.),  the  boy  was  the  governor's;  bu 
bip  be«  2^obe«,  you  are  a  dead  man ;  bifl  bu  be8  Xeufel«  ?  are  you  crazy  f 
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c.  In  familiar  language  this  gen.  is  often  replaced  by  a  possessive 
in  agreement  with  the  governing  noun ;  e.  g.  in  bcm  SBoIf  fcincm  Scib 
(Gr.),  in  the  wolfs  body;  auf  bcr  gortuna  (dat.)  il^rcm  @(^iff  (S.),  on 
Fortune's  ship.  So  also  a  possessive  may  stand  pleonastically  aifter 
the  gen.;  e.  g.  nimm  ntctncn  SRing  unb  gib  mlr  be«  aWajorS  fcinen  bafilr 
(L.),  take  my  ring  and  give  me  the  Major'' s  for  it, 

d.  Note  also  the  colloquial  ellipsis  in  id^  toax  ^cutc  bet  SWiillcrS,  / 
was  at  (the)  Mullers^  to-day j  i.  e.  at  his  (their)  house. 

6.  The  genitive  of  connection — a  general  term  which, 
as  here  used,  is  meant  to  include  the  ideas  of  cause,  origin, 
relationship,  appurtenance,  and  any  others  that  do  not  fall 
clearly  under  one  of  the  preceding  heads ;  e.  g.  ba^  fiid^t  ber 
Sonne,  the  light  of  the  sun ;  ber  SRul^m  ber  5Deutfci^en,  the 
ffloi*y  of  the  Germans  ;  ber  ®ij)fel  be^  Sergei,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  ber  ©ol^n  be^  Konig^,  the  son  of  the  king, 

247.  The  Dative  with  tion  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Geni- 
tive, For  the  genitive  in  most  of  the  uses  described  in 
the  last  section  it  is  possible  to  substitute  t)on  with  the 
dative.  The  construction  with  t)on  belongs  more  to 
familiar  language  and  is  gaining  upon  the  more  elegant 
genitive.  Thus  in  the  following  cases,  all  from  good 
writers,  the  genitive  would  be  better :  2)ie  Urfac^en  t)OU 
biefem  SRangel  (Herder),  the  causes  of  this  lack;  ^err  t)on 
feinen  ^anblungen  (Gr.),  master  of  his  actions;  bie  2Rad^t 
t)on  SRom  (Ranke),  the  power  of  Rome  ;  bie  eine  @eite  t)om 
§au^  (Gr.),  one  side  of  the  house.  But  in  some  cases  the 
construction  with  t)On  is  to  be  preferred,  namely : 

1.  In  certain  expressions  of  rank  and  title;  e.g.  ber 
^5mg  bon  ©ad^f en,  the  King  of  Saxomj ;  bie  S^ngfrau  toon 
Orleans,  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  but  3)oftor  ber  5pi^iIofo^)l^te, 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

2.  When  the  case,  if  it  were  genitive,  would  not  be 
clear;  e.g.  bie  Setoollerung  toon  ^jJari^,  the  population  of 
Paris;  bie  2lnf))ruci^e  toon  3)lenfci^en,  bie  nid^tg  beft|en,  the 
claims  of  people  who  own  nothing. 
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3.  To  avoid  a  genitive  depending  upon  a  genitive ;  e.  g. 
ber  Srbe  toon  feine^  3Sater^  mutigem  ©eifte,  the  inheritor  of  his 
fathei^s  courageous  spirit  (instead  of  ber  @rbc  be^  mutigcn 
©eifte^  feineg  SBaterg);  ber  ©ol^n  Don  einem  aSetter  be^  gro^en 
3)ici^ter^,  ^Ae  so^i  0/  a  cousin  of  the  great  poet ;  einer  toon  be^ 
^rinjen  SRdten  (L.),  one  of  the  princess  counsellors, 

4.  When  the  limiting  genitive,  if  it  were  used,  would  be 
separated  from  its  noun;  e.g.  Don  unfrer  5Partei  hjar  fein 
^reunb  gegenhjcirtig,  there  was  no  friend  of  our  party  present, 

5.  To  denote  material  or  characteristic ;  e.  g.  ba^  SKdns 
teld^en  Don  ftarrer  ©cibe  (G.),  the  cape  of  stiff  silk;  ein  3Kann 
Don  feftem  El^araftcr,  a  man  of  solid  character, 

248.  The  Genitive  as  Sole  Object  of  Verbs.  A  num- 
ber of  verbs  take,  or  may  take,  a  genitive  as  sole  ob- 
ject ;  e.  g.  gebenle  be^  ©abbattage^,  remember  the  sabbath 
day ;  fd^one  metnet,  spare  me ;  i^  bebarf  3f)re^  Seiftanbe^, 
/  need  your  assistance, 

1.  This  construction  is  on  the  wane.  It  is  found  in  the 
classics,  and  may  still  occur,  in  stately  writing,  after  a  pretty 
large  number  of  verbs.  But  the  most  of  them  admit,  or 
even  prefer,  besides  the  genitive,  some  other  construction. 
Such  are  (the  alternative  being  put  in  brackets)  : 

ad^ten,  heed  [auf,  ace]  genejen,  give  birth  to 

bcbflrfcn,  need  [ace]  gcniegcn,  enjoy  [ace] 

begc^rcn,  desire  [ace]  gema^ren,  perceive  [ace] 

hxaiidjcn,  need  [ace]  barren,  wait  [auf,  ace] 

banUn,  thank  [ace]  l^iltcn,  guard  [ace] 

benfcu,  think  [an,  ace]  la6)e\\,  laugh  [iibcr,  ace] 

entbe^reu,  lack  [ace]  mangcin,  lack  [ace] 

entratcn,  lack  [ace]  pP^g^n,  attend  to  [ace] 

crmangelu,  ZacA:  [ace]  fdjonen,  spare  [ace] 

erttjci^nen,  mention  [ace]  fpotten,  mock  [iiber,  ace] 

fro^Iocfcn,  exwW  [iibcr,  ace]  fterben,  die  [an,  dat.] 

gebraurfjen,  use  [ace]  (ocr)fe^Icii,  m/s«  [ace] 

gcbeufcn,  i/iijifc  tjergeffcu, /brr/ei  [ace] 
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Derlangen,  desire  [na6),  dat]  njalteii,  rule  [uber,  ace] 

toal^xen,  guard  [ace]  tuarten,  wait  [aiif,  ace] 

h)a]^rncl)mcn,  perceive  [ace] 

a.  Sometimes  difference  of  meaning  is  associated  with  difference  of 
construction.  Thus  lad^en  and  fpotten  are  apt  to  take  the  gen.  when 
used  figuratively  in  the  sense  make  light  of;  e.  g.  id^  lad^te  ilbcr  bcti 
@^)a6,  laughed  at  the  joke,  but  tac^te  fcincr  ©ro^uugen,  made  light  of  his 
threats,  Cf .  further  fclncS  3lmte«  marten,  attend  to  one's  business,  but 
auf  ben  3^8  tuarten,  wait  for  the  train ;  bcr  9f u^e  pficgen,  ^aA:e  res<,  but 
einen  firanfen  pftcgen,  nwrsc  o  «icA:  person. 

6.  The  gen.  as  sole  object  is  for  the  most  part  a  gen.  of  cause,  de- 
noting that  which  occasions  the  activity  or  state  denoted  by  the  verb ; 
hence  ^^ungcrS  {Icrbcn,  die  of  hunger,  and  cincS  bofcn  XobcS  jlcrben,  die 
an  evil  death.  Some  cases  which  might  seem  to  come  under  this  head 
are  partitive  genitives ;  e.  g.  fid^  ^at^  crljoten,  get  advice  (§  250) ;  others 
are  adverbial ;  e.  g.  be8  ©laubcn^  Uhen,  live  in  the  faith  (§  261).  Diffi- 
cult to  classify  is  SJcrflccfctid  fpictcn,  play  hide  and  seek. 

249.  The  Genitive  as  Secondary  Object  occurs  with 
numerous  verbs  in  connection  with  an  accusative;  e.  g. 
id^  freue  mid)  beinesg  §eil^,  /  rejoice  in  thy  salvation; 
tueld)  anbrer  ©iinbe  llagt  \>0i^  ^erj  bi^  an  (S.)  ?  of  what 
other  sin  does  thy  heart  accuse  thee  ?     The  verbs  are : 

1.  Verbs  of  'judicial  action'  and  their  kind,  the  genitive 
denoting  that  of  which  some  one  is  accused,  convicted,  ad- 
monished, deemed  worthy,  etc.     Such  are : 

anflagen,  accuse  Io8f^)red^en,  acquit  tterflagcn,  accuse 

heUf)xen,  inform  ma^ticn,  admonish  (oer)to^ncn,  reward 

befd^eiben,  inform  ilbcrfili^ren,  convict  terfic^crn,  assure 

bejd^ulbigen,  a/:cv^e  iiber^cbcn,  exempt  tjergcttjiffcrn,  assure 

begid^tigcn,  accuse  ilbcrmetfen,  convict  ttjflrbigcn,  deem  worthy 

frclf^red^en,  acquit  ilberijeugcn,  convince  gcl^cn,  accuse 

a.  ^elel^ren  occurs  in  such  locutions  as  man  ^at  mid^  cine«  anbern 
bele^rt^  I  am  otherwise  advised,  ^efd^eiben  in  the  same  sense  is  now 
quaint  Uberjeugcn,  ocrfld^ern  and  verbs  of  acquitting  may  take  the 
dat.  with  tjon  instead  of  the  gen.  SJcrfid^cni  admits  also  a  dat,  of  the 
person  and  an  ace.  of  the  thing :  Id^  berfic^rc  blr  mcine  Xeilnal^mc,  / 
assure  you  of  my  sympathy,  instead  of  id^  bcrfid^rc  bld^  mcincr  XeiU 
tial^mc.    Tlai)nen  usually  takes  an  v^ith  ace. 
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ctttjctjen,  dispossess 
entlDo^ncn,  wean 
berjagcti,  drive  out 
terlDcifen,  banish 


2.  Several  verbs  of  separation  or  deprivation,  the  geni- 
tive denoting  that  of  which  some  one  is  deprived.  Such 
are: 

beraubcn,  rob  entlaben,  relieve 

entbinbcn,  release  cntlaffcn,  dismiss 

cntblogen,  deprive  entlaben,  relieve 

cnt^cbcn,  relieve  entlcbigen,  exempt 
Ctttneibcn,  divest 

a,  @ntblnben,  ^blogen,  *l|cbcn,  4affcn,  may  take  a  dat.  with  Don. 
@nt(affen  admits  three  constructions :  thus  to  dismiss  one  from  service 
is  etncn  tclnc«  S)tenpe«,  or  tjom  S)lenpe,  or  au«  bcm  S)ienpe  cntlaffeiu 
Other  compounds  of  ent  take  a  dat.  of  the  person,  and  an  ace.  of  the 
thing.     See  §  258,  2. 

3.  A  multitude  of  reflexive  verbs  with  meanings  too  va- 
rious to  classify.     Such  are :  * 


f\6)  abtuti,  renounce 
anmogcn,  claim 
anncl^mcn,  take  charge 
beblcncti,  make  use 
bcf(ei6(lg)en,  attend  to 
bcgcbcn,  renmince 
bemfid^tigen,  get  possession 
bcmelfteru,  get  control 
befd^clben,  acquiesce  in 
bcftnnen,  bethink  one's  self 
cntciugcrn,  renounce 
cntl^altcti,  refrain  from 
cutleblgcn,  acquit  one's  self 
cntfc^Iagcn,  get  rid 
etitfmncti,  recollect 
crbarmcn,  pity 
erbrclflcn,  dare  to  do 


fidj  erfrcd^cn,  dare  to  do 
(er)treucn,  enjoy 
crinncrn,  remember 
crfil^ncn,  dare  to  do 
erttJC^rcn,  keep  from 
gctrbpcti,  expect 
rfll^mcn,  boast 
fd^amcn,  be  ashamed 
iibcr^cbcn,  boast 
unterfangcn,     1       dare  to 
unterlDinben,    /    undertake 
tjermeffcn,  dare  to  do 
bcrmutcn,  expect 
berfc^en,  expect 
(t)er)tr5ftcn,  acquiesce  in 
t)crtt)egcn,  dare  to  do 
ttjeig cm,  refuse 


a.  Some  of  these  verbs  admit  other  constructions ;  e.  g.  fid^  (cr)- 
frcucn,  rii^men,  fd^amcu,  the  ace.  with  iibcr ;  fid)  anmagen,  the  dat.  of 
the  reflexive  and  the  ace.  of  the  thing.  @rinncrn,  with  ace,  for  fid^ 
erinncrn,  with  gen.,  is  a  North-German  provincialism. 

4.  Certain  impersonal  verbs  of  feeling,  the  genitive  giv- 
ing the  cause  of  the  emotion ;  e.  g.  mid^  jammert  feiner  5lot, 
I  pity  his  distress.  Such  are,  letting  mid^  represent  the  va- 
riable personal  object : 
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e«  bauert  mlt^,  I  pity  t%  gelilflct  m\6),  I  desire 

e«  efelt  mit^,  I  am  disgusted  ed  jommcrt  mi^,  I  pity 

e«  crbarmt  m\ij,  I  pity  c«  reut  mi(^,  /  regret 

e8  oerbrlegt  mlt^,  I  am  annoyed 

a.  With  the  most  of  these  verbs  the  gen.  is  becoming  quaint,  and 
fiber  with  the  ace.  or  mcgcn  with  the  gen.  (with  geluflet,  jxadj  and  tlie 
dat.)  is  preferred.  Note  finally  ed  (t)er)lo^nt  ftd^  ber  3Wft^e,  it  is  worth 
the  trouble, 

250.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  Verbs.  At  an  ear- 
lier period  several  verbs  might  take  a  genitive  to  denote 
that  the  object  was  affected  only  in  part ;  e.  g.  beS  Srote^, 
or  85rot^,  cffen,  to  eat  breads  manger  du  pain,  where  one 
would  now  say  93rot  or  t)om  93rote  or  ettoa^  93rot  cffcn ;  cr 
gibt  feine^  93rote  ben  Slrmcn  (Lu.),  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to 
the  poor. 

1.  But  this  construction  is  now  obsolete  or  quaint,  except  perhaps 
after  gcnicgen  (cf .  §  248).  Where  it  occurs  in  the  classics  it  is  usually 
held  to  be  a  Grecism  or  Gallicism  ;  e.  g.  brac^tc  bic  SWutter  be«  l^evr* 
Itd)en  2Belne«  (G.),  brought  {some)  of  the  noble  wine;  c«  fd)en!te  ber 
S5^me  be«  perlenben  25ein«  (S.)»  poured  ouJt  (some)  of  the  sparkling 
wine, 

a.  But  a  few  isolated  phrases  survive  in  common  use ;  e.  g.  fic^ 
9iot«  erl^olen,  get  advice, 

251.  The  Adverbial  Genitive.  Tlie  genitive  is  used 
with  verbs  to  denote  various  adverbial  relations : 

1.  Plaxse;  e.g.  je^t  ge^e  jeber  feineg  SEBegeg  (S.),  now  let 
each  go  his  way  ;  ba^  })reifen  bie  ©dottier  afferorten  (G.),  the 
students  praise  that  everywhei^e, 

a.  The  adverbial  gen.  of  place  is  no  longer  common,  except  in  the 
phrase  allerorten  (aUerort^).  Where  it  occurs  in  the  classics  after  gel^en, 
fommen,  giel^en,  and  other  verbs  of  motion,  present  usage  prefers  the 
ace.  (§  266).  Goethe  sometimes  forces  German  idiom  a  little  in  his 
use  of  this  construction  ;  e.  g.  ba9  ift  bed  ?anbed  nit^t  ber  93rauc^,  that  is 
not  the  custom  in  these  parts  (Faust,  1.  2949,  be«  ?anbe8  being  =  ^ler 
gu  ?anbe) ;  glfingen  broben  Rarer  (  =  in  ber  !loren)  ^ad)t,  shine  up  there 
in  the  clear  night  (ibid.  1,  4647). 
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2.  Time ;  e.  g.  btc  SRdte  DerfammelteTf  fid^  be^  3Ktttag«  (G.), 
the  councillors  assembled  at  noon;  %a^t^  3lrbeit,  2lbenb§ 
©dfte  (Gr.)?  ^^^^  ^y  ^^y^  guests  at  night, 

a.  This  use  of  the  gen.  is  very  common  in  certain  set  phrases  ;  e.  g. 
einc«  %Oi%t%,  one  day;  cinc«  2lbcub«,  one  evening;  t)ormittag«,  fore- 
noons; abcnb«,  evenings;  nad^t^,  at  night;  ncuerbing^  (i.  e.  nciicr 
2)inge,  with  adverbial  «),  recently;  t)on  altera  l^er,  from  of  old;  Dor 
alters,  anciently.  On  the  ace.  of  time,  as  compared  with  the  gen., 
see  §266,  2^  a. 

3.  Manner  and  degree;  e.g.  nad^  Uri  fal^r'  id)  ftcl^cnben 
g'u^e^  (S.),  I  will  go  to  Uri  without  delay ;  meine^  9Btffen§ 
tft  C^  bag  crfte  3KaI,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  first  time. 

a.  Here  the  phrases  are  still  more  numerous ;  e.  g.  fctnc€tt)eg«,  hy 
no  means ;  glucflid^erttjcifc,  happily,  and  others  in  «=n)clfc ;  gcttjiffcr* 
magcn,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  others  in  :=ma6cu  (gen.  of  SJ^og) ;  ailcr= 
bingS,  to  he  sure ;  untjerrid^tctcr  ^Ci6!jtf  in  vain,  with  errand  unaccom- 
plished; tncinerjcitS  on  my  part;  ntcineS  ©rad^tcnS,  in  my  opinion; 
bergcftait,  in  such  a  way ;  bc«  n^citercn,  in  detail. 

252.  The  Complementary  Genitive  with  Adjectives. 
Certain  adjectives  may  take  a  genitive  to  complement 
their  meaning ;  e.  g.  be^  ©efii^fe  nirf)t  marfitig  ftanb  id) 
ba  (S.),  I  stood  there  not  able  to  control  my  feelings  ;  baJ5 
fie  be^  S)range^  mub'  finb  (S.),  that  they  are  tired  of 
oppression. 

1.  The  adjectives  that  take  the  genitive  express  for  the 
most  part  the  ideas  of  power,  possession,  knowledge,  capa- 
city, abundance  and  their  opposites.  Such  are  (including 
their  compounds  with  un): 

anfid^tig,  in  sight  fal^ig,  capable  Innc,  percipient 

bor,  bare  \xti,free  funbig,  acquainted 

bebilrftig,  in  need  \xo\),  glad  Icbig,  free 

bcnfitlgt,  in  need  gcbcnt,  mindful  tcer,  empty 

httvn^t,  conscious  gcwa^r,  aware  tog,  free 

blog,  bare  gcttjdrtig,  expectant  tnac^tig,  able  to  control 

ciTitg^  agreed  gett)ig,  certain  milbe,  tired 

elngebcu!,  mindful  gen)ot)nt,  used  quitt,  done 

crfo^reii,  experienced  |abl^aft,  in  possession  fatt,  sated 
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(d^ulbig,  gulUy  t)crb(irf|ttg,  suspicious  t>oU,  full 

fi(j^cr,  certain  Derlufllg,  lacking  tt>ext,  worth 

teiltjaft,  partaking  t)crmutenb,  expectant  luiirbig,  worthy 

fiberbruffig,  weary  ucrfid^ert,  assured 

a.  Several  of  these  adjectives,  when  used  predicatively,  may  take 
an  ace.  instead  of  a  gen. ;  namely,  aufic^tig,  getua^r,  gcttjo^nt,  ^ab^aft, 
innc;  (o«,  jatt,  uertnutcnb,  ttjcrt ;  e.  g.  a(?  mlc^  bic  gee  anfic^tig  tDurbe 
(Platen),  when  the  fairy  fioticed  (became  observant  of )  me;  ben  ©of  en 
nnb  fte  (o«  (G.),  they  are  rid  of  the  Evil  One;  ba«  toax  bie  SJiiil^e  nic^t 
roert  (G.),  not  worth  the  trouble.  — This  construction  originated  thus : 
The  old  gen.  e^  in  id)  bin  e«  Io«,  /  am  rid  of  it,  and  similar  locutions, 
came  to  be  felt  as  an  ace,  and  this  led  to  the  use  of  a  real  ace.  in 
place  of  ed  ;  i.  e.  the  misunderstood  id)  byt  ed  (od  drew  after  it  ic^  bin 
ba9  ^ing  Io9. 

6.  grei,  leer,  and  Io«  may  be  followed  by  tjon,  and  ffi^ig  by  gu. 
SBiirbig  and  unttJiiibig  occur  sometimes  with  a  dat. ;  e.  g.  ntt^t«  tjl  ei* 
ncm  aJ^ann  imwiirbiger  (L.),  more  unworthy  of  a  man. 

c.  Adverbs  that  govern  the  gen.  will  be  treated  as  prepositions. 
See  §  876. 

253,  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  Adjectives,  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.  A  genitive  of  the  whole  may  occur  after 
numerals,  after  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  ad- 
jectives, and  after  adjectives  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative ;  e.  g.  f iinf  unfre^  Drbens^,  five  of  our  order  ; 
aHer  guten  Singe  finb  brei,  of  all  good  things  there  are 
three ;  unfer  einer,  one  of  us ;  ber  Itjadern  9Kanncr  t)iete  (S.), 
many  brave  men;  ber  fc^redtic^fte  ber  ©c^reden  (S.),  the 
most  terrible  of  terrors. 

1.  After  a  numeral  the  partitive  genitive  is  no  longer 
common  except  when  the  numeral  agrees  with  a  noun  un- 
derstood. Thus  for  ncun  ganjer  ^o^xi  (L.),  nine  whole  years^ 
one  would  now  say  neun  ^an^t  ^al^re.  But  neun  unfrer  ®e= 
fettf d^aft,  nine  of  our  company^  or  jiDanjig  ber  beften,  twenty 
of  the  best^  is  good  usage,  tho  the  dative  with  Don  or  unter 
also  occurs. 

2.  The  pronouns  and  pronominals  which  admit  a  parti- 
tive genitive  are  hjer,  tueld^,  h)ag,  att,  anber-,  beib-,  ein,  einig-. 
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etlid^-,  ettoag,  0enug,  jeb-,  lein,  mand^,  mel^rer-,  nid^t^,  Diet  and 
toenig.  But  the  most  of  these  admit  also  i)on  or  unter  with 
the  dative,  and  this  is  the  preferred  construction  with 
jemanb  and  niemanb, 

a.  The  old  partitive  genitive  of  an  adjective  after  nid^t^ 
(cf.  §  320,  2),  etlt)a§,  and  other  indeclinables,  ceased  long 
ago  to  be  felt  as  a  genitive,  and  is  now  treated  as  an  appos- 
itive ;  e.  g.  ju  h)a^  Sefferm  finb  loir  geboren  (S.),  we  are  horn 
for  something  better,  Goethe's  ju  toa^  9ieuen  (for  SHeuem, 
Faust,  1.  3254)  is  for  the  rime's  sake. 

h.  So  also  in  such  expressions  as  loa^  SJBunber^,  what 
(of)  wonder,  loa^  2^eufel§,  what  the  deuce,  etc.,  the  genitive, 
ceasing  to  be  felt  as  such,  dropped  its  case-ending  and  be- 
came an  appositive;  hence  toa^  SBunber,  toa^  3:eufel,  toa^ 
§enler,  toag  dianb  (Faust,  1.  6549). 

c.  The  fonn  anbcr^,  else,  remains  unchanged  after  totr,  jemanb,  tiie* 
ntanb  ;  e.  g.  ttjcr  anberS,  who  else ;  tnit  nicmanb  anberS  (not  anbcrm)* 

3.  A  partitive  genitive  may  occur  after  certain  adverbs 
of  place ;  e.  g.  tool^in  beg  SBege^,  whither  away ;  looker  beg 
Sanbeg,  from  what  part  of  the  country  ;  loo  anberg  or  anbergs 
loo,  elsewhere  ;  nirgenb  anberg,  nowhere  else, 

4.  Quite  anomalous  is  Goethe^s  use  of  a  partitive  gen.  with  l^Suftg 
in  Faust,  1.  8098 :  3^r  ^abt  bcr  greunbe  l^oufig,  you  have  friends  in 
abundance. 

254.  The  Genitive  with  Prepositions.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prepositions  and  prepositional  adverbs  govern  the 
genitive.     For  a  list  with  illustrations,  see  §§  376-7. 

255.  The  Genitive  in  Exclamations.  After  an  in- 
terjection the  genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
occasion  of  the  feeling ;  e.  g.  o  ber  ungliicffeligen  ©tunbe  ! 
oh,  the  unhappy  hour  !  pfui  bc^  53i))etoirf|ti§ !  o^U  upon  the 
villain  ! 

1.  This  construction  iis  distinctly  literary,  and  is  becoming  rare 
even  m  poetry.  Common  language  prefers  the  nom.,  or  else  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase  ;  e.  g.  nttt  curcm  @oIbc  (S.),  out  upon  your  gfoW/  pful 
ilber  bld^ !  fie  upon  you  I 
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256.  The  dative  depends  upon  verbs,  adjectives  and 
prepositions,  rarely  upon  nouns  and  interjections.  Its 
name,  from  the  Latin  casus  dativusy  implies  that  it  is 
the  case  of  giving,  i.  e.  of  the  indirect  object.  But  it 
has  other  functions  also. 

257.  The  Dative  with  Verbs:  Sole  Object.  A  large 
number  of  intransitive  verbs  take  a  single  object,  or 
complement  of  their  meaning,  in  the  dative;  e.g.  id) 
baiilc  bir,  /  thank  thee ;  ben  ®8tterit  fllci^'  id^  nid^t  (G.), 
I  am  nx)t  like  the  gods;  mir  n)irb  nad^gcfc^t  (S.),  I  am 
followed. 

1.  The  verbs  that  take  the  dative  as  sole  object  express 
such  ideas  as  motion  or  effort  toward  and  away  from ;  dis- 
appearance, lack ;  apprai;enance,  fitness,  suitability ;  pleas- 
ure and  displeasure ;  friendly,  gracious,  or  submissive  ac- 
tion, and  the  reverse;  resemblance  and  correspondence. 
Some  have  English  equivalents  that  need  no  preposition 
and  may  seem  to  be  transitive ;  others  require  in  English  a 
preposition,  usually  to.     Such  are : 


-ol^nein,  resemble 

-  antnjortcn,  answer 
begegnen,  meet 

-  bel^agcn,  please 
bc!ommcn,  h^t 
banten,  thaTtk 
blenen,  serve 
brol^en,  threaten 

-  bilnfen,  seem 
erlicgen,  succumb 
(er)f(^elnen,  appear 

-  fel^Icn,  fail 
fiuc^en,  curse 


^  fotgen,  follovo 

frommen,  ben^ 
.  gebil^ren,  b^t 
-  gcfotten,  please 
gcl^bren,  belong 
gc^ord^en,  obey 
genilgeii,  s^j3ice 
gefc^e^en,  happen 
{ge)8lemen,  become 
glauben,  beliene 
glelc^en,  resemble 
grotten,  be  angry 


l^ulbigen,  pay  homage 
i.mangetn,  be  lacking 
na^en,  approach 
nil^cn,  ben^ 

jt^aben,  irtjure 
ft^mctd^eln,^«er 
trotjen,  defy 
(t)er)traucn,  trusit 
njeid^en,  yield 
wel^ren,  defevd 
jftnicn,  be  angry 


l^elfcn,  help 

a,  3lnttt)  often  takes  a  dat.  of  the  person  only :  what  one  answers 
stands  in  the  ace,  that  to  which  one  answers  in  the  ace.  with  auf ; 
e.  g.  onttDorte  mlr,  answer  me;  ontworte  auf  ntcine  grage,  answer  my 
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question ;  er  anttoortete  mir  teine  ^Wht,  he  answered  me  not  a  syllable. 
—  ^egegncn  occurs  in  the  classics  with  the  ace.  — 2)anfcn  =  Uerbanfeu 
may  have  an  ace.  of  the  thing ;  e.  g.  \6)  (t)er)banfe  i^m  mcin  ®\M,  I 
owe  to  him  my  happiness,  —  @(aubeit  takes  the  dat.  of  the  person  in 
the  sense  of  believe,  the  ace.  with  an  in  that  of  believe  in  (but  in  Faust, 
1.  3434,  id\  glaubc  it|u  =  I  believe  in  him).  —  9}iange(n  now  usually  has 
a  dat.  of  the  person,  the  tiling  needed  being  in  the  nom,  or  dat.  with 
an ;  e.  g.  mir  mongcit  @elb,  or  e«  niongert  mir  an  @clb,  instead  of  {(if 
mangle  bed  ®elbe«  (§  248,  1). 

2.  A  still  larger  number  of  verbs,  with  meanings  similar 
to  those  mentioned  above,  take  the  dative  in  virtue  of  their 
composition  with  one  of  the  prefixes  an,  auf,  an^,  bet,  ein, 
ent,  entgegen,  mi^,  nad^,  unter,  t)er,  Dor,  Doran,  i)oraug,  toiber, 
ju,  guDor.  Examples  are:  abgcl^en,  be  lacking;  angel^oren, 
belong;  quffatten,  surprise;  au^hjcid^en,  evade;  bei})Pic^ten, 
support;  einf alien,  occur;  entgel^en,  escape;  entQegeneilen, 
hapten  toward  ;  mi^f alien,  displease  ;  nac^ftel^en,  be  inferior; 
unterliegen,  succumb ;  Derfd^loinben,  vanish ;  Dorbeugen,  pre- 
vent ;  Doran^  and  t)orau§0el^en,  precede ;  hjiberfte^en,  repel ; 
gueilen,  ?iasten  to  ;  jut)orfommen,  anticipate. 

a.  Verbal  phrases  with  similar  meanings  may  also  take  the  dat.  ; 
e.  g.  etncm  gu  §ilfe  lommen,  come  to  the  aid  of  one ;  einem  gur  (5^re  ge* 
rctt^cn,  redound  to  one^s  credit.     Cf .  §  269,  2. 

258.  The  Dative  with  Verbs :  Secondary  Object.  Many 
transitive  verbs  take  a  secondary  object  in  the  dative, 
the  primary  object  being  usually  a  noun  or  pronoun  in 
the  accusative,  but  often  an  infinitive  or  a  clause ;  e.  g. 
gebt  mir  ben  §elm  (S.),  give  me  the  helmet;  id)  wtxbt  je^t 
bic^  !einem  9?ad^6ar  reic^en  (G.),  /  shall  hand  thee  now  to 
no  neighbor;  %Vixfyi  gebietet  if)m  ju  fc^lDcigen,  fear  bids 
him  he  silent;  nun  fag'  mir  ein^,  man  foil  fein  SBunber 
gtauben  (Gr.),  now  let  some  one  tell  me  that  we  are  not  to 
believe  in  miracles.  What  is  here  called  the  secondary 
object  may  be : 

1.  A  true  indirect  object,  translatable  by  the  objective 
with  to,  and  occurring  chiefly  with  verbs  of  giving,  com- 
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municating,  showing,  proving,  and  the  like  (see  examples 
above). 

a.  @agen,  say^  is  apt  to  take  the  dat.  with  ju  when  followed  by  a 
literal  quotation  in  the  direct  form ;  e.  g.  er  fagtc  mir,  id)  fei  Uerriidt, 
told  me  I  was  crazy;  but  er  fagte  ju  mir :  bu  bift  oerriitft.  —  @c^retbcn, 
write^  takes  the  dat.,  or  the  ace.  with  an.  —  Some  verbs  of  this  class, 
e.  g.  ben^eifen,  showy  and  ertua^nen;  mention^  admit  the  ace.  with  gegen 
instead  of  the  dat. 

6.  Some  of  the  verbs  given  in  §  267,  1,  may  take  a  direct  object  in 
the  form  of  an  ace.  or  a  clause ;  e.  g.  irf|  bantc  bir,  bag  — ,  I  thank  thee 
that—;  antworte  mir  ba«,  answer  me  that;  bad  glaube  ic^  bir  ntd^t,  I 
do  not  believe  you  {when  you  say)  that. 

2.  A  privative  object,  denoting  that/rom  which  something 
is  separated,  and  translatable  by  the  objective  with  ff^om  ; 
e.g.  ber  SRing,  ben  er  bem  ^W^xq  Qenommen  (W.),  the  ring 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  dwarf ;  btef en  ^roft  foff  mir  me= 
manb  rauben,  no  one  shall  rob  me  of  this  comfort. 

a.  This  dat.  occurs  after  verbs  of  taking,  stealing,  withholding, 
alienating,  etc.  (many  being  compounds  of  ent  or  tucg),  some  of  which, 
however,  may  take  t)on  instead.    It  represents  an  extinct  ablative. 

3.  The  beneficiary  object,  denoting  that /or  which  some- 
thing is  done ;  e.  g.  \oa^  faufft  bu  beiner  g'rau  gu  5iBeil^nac^ten 
(Gr.)  ?   what  shall  you  buy  your  wife  for  Christmas  ? 

a.  This  construction  is  comparatively  rare  with  transitive  verbs, 
the  ace.  with  filr  being  preferred.  Still  it  is  closely  akm  to  the  dat, 
of  interest,  which  is  very  common. 

4.  An  object  due  to  the  composition  of  the  verb  with 
one  of  the  prefixes  mentioned  in  §  257,  2.  It  has  to  be 
translated  in  various  ways ;  e.  g.  xij  f el^e  bem  2)inge  fein  (Snbe 
ob,  I  see  no  end  to  (of)  the  thing;  man  ftel^t  bir*^  an  ben  2lu= 
gen  an  (G.),  one  can  see  it  by  your  eyes  ;  ber  SBinb  trieb  ung 
ben  ©taub  entgegen,  drove  the  dust  in  our  faces;  ettoa^  einem 
33rtefe  beilegen,  to  enclose  something  in  a  letter. 

a.  With  several  of  these  compounds  the  dat.  object  is  a  reflexive 
pronoun  ;  e.  g.  i6)  ntage  mir  ba«  9?ed)t  an,  I  claim  (arrogate  to  myself) 
the  right ;  i^  bitte  mir  baS  aug,  I  make  that  a  condition ;  fid^  etttja«  ein» 
bilben,  imagine  something;  fidj  ctttjaS  jutraucn,  trust  one's  self  for 
something.  • 
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259.  The  Dative  of  Interest.  The  dative  is  freely 
used  to  denote  the  person  (less  often  the  thing)  con- 
cerned in  a  statement. 

a.  The  translation  has  to  vary  greatly ;  e.  g.  toie  gel^t  e^ 
^l^nen  ?  how  goes  it  with  you  ?  mir  ift  e^  einerlei,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me;  bem  3Sater  graufet*^  (G.),  the  father  shudders. 
In  connection  with  a  noun  that  has  the  definite  article  it 
often  has  the  force  of  a  possessive;  e.g.  e^  gel^t  mir  on§ 
§erj,  it  goes  to  my  heart ;  bag  gereid^t  il^m  gur  ©l^re,  that  re- 
dounds to  his  credit.     It  occurs : 

1.  IVith  transitive  verbs  as  the  case  of  the  beneficiary 
object  (see  above,  §  258, 3).  Here  belong  numerous  verbal 
phrases  containing  a  transitive  verb;  e.g.  bag  tat  er  mir 
guliebe,  he  did  that  for  my  sake;  fd^reib'  eg  bir  ^interg  Dl^r, 
make  a  note  ofit;  biefen  mu^  id^  loag  gum  beften  geben  (G.), 
I  must  do  something  for  these  fellows  ;  xij  mad^e  eg  mir  gur 
SKuf gabe,  /  make  it  my  ta^k. 

a.  Where  a  personal  object  is  accompanied  by  a  phrase  specifying 
a  part  of  the  object  there  is  sometimes  a  choice  between  the  dat.  and 
the  ace;  e.  g.  er  trat  mir  (or  tnid^)  auf  ben  gug,  he  stepped  upon  my 
foot. 

2,  With  intransitive  verbs ;  e.  g.  fein  §erj  fd^Iug  ber  gan^ 
jen  SKenfd^l^eit  (S.),  his  heart  beat  for  all  mankind;  tote  nur 
bem  Ro})f  nid^t  alle  igoffnung  f  d^loinbet  (G.),  how  only  for  that 
head  does  all  hope  not  vanish. 

a.  Here  belong  a  multitude  of  impersonal  phrases  with 
fein,  loerben,  bleiben,  gefc^el^en,  gel^en,  and  others ;  e.  g.  eg  ift 
mir  red^t,  it  suits  me  ;  mir  loirb  fo  lid^t  (G.),  it  grows  so  clear 
to  me ;  eg  gef d^iel^t  bir  red^t,  it  serves  you  right ;  eg  f d^medft 
mir  gut,  it  tastes  good  to  me;  eg  tut  mir  leib,  lam  sorry ;  eg 
liegt  mir  biel  baran,  it  is  of  great  concern  to  me, 

h.  Add  to  these  the  strictly  impersonal  verbs:  eg  al^nt 
mir,  I  forhode ;  eg  beliebt  mir,  I  choose ;  eg  elelt  mir,  I  am 
disgusted;  eg  gebrid^t  mir.  Hack;  eg  graut  mir,  I  abhor ;  eg 
graufet  mir,  /  shudder ;  eg  fd^aubert  mir,  /  shudder ;  eg 
fd^loinbelt  mir,  lam  giddy  ;  eg  traumt  mir,  I  dream. 
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3.  With  passive  verbs  (including  gefd^el^en),  and  some- 
times after  toerben  in  the  sense  of  ju  teil  tocrben ;  e.  g.  ba 
loirb  ber  ®eift  md)  lool^I  breffiert  (G.),  there  your  mind  will  he 
well  trained ;  ba  toarb  ber  2^a})ferlett  il^r  So^n  (G.),  then  bra- 
very got  its  reward;  ein  Unred^t  ift  mir  gefd^el^cn,  a  wrong  has 
been  done  me, 

4.  As  '  ethical '  dative  —  a  personal  pronoun  interjected 
loosely  in  the  sentence  to  indicate  indirect  interest  or  sym- 
pathetic concern  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  listener ;  e.  g. 
^ntn  3lj)fel  fd^iefet  ber  SSater  bir  bom  S3aum  (S.),  father  can 
shoot  an  apple  from  the  tree  for  you  ;  er  i}ai  ^d)  l^erjRci^  bran 
gebad^t  (G.),  he  thought  of  it  earnestly^  youHl  he  glad  to 
hear ;  gel^t  mir,  nid^t^  toeiter  bat)on  (G.)!  go,  I  say,  no  more 
of  that ! 

260.  The  Dative  with  Adjectives,  A  large  number 
of  adjectives  govern  the  dative,  the  most  of  them  oc- 
curring chiefly  in  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  id^  6in  fon[t  otlen 
SWenfd^en  gut  (G.),  /  am  kindly  disposed  to  all  other  men  ; 
bie  ^fiflid^fcit  ift  cud^  fielSufig  (G.),  politeness  is  natural  to 
you  ;  er  ift  bir  ncibifd^  (S.),  he  is  envious  of  you. 

1.  The  adjectives  that  govern  the  dat.  have  meanings  similar  to 
those  given  for  verbs  in  §  257,  1.  The  list  includes,  first,  participial 
adjectives  from  verbs  that  govern  the  dat.,  as  cntf^rec^enb,  correspond- 
ing; pa^enhf  jUting ;  angcmcffcn,  adapted;  secondly,  a  large  mmiber 
of  words  in  bor,  lic^  and  Ig.  These  suffixes  either  form  passive  ver- 
bals (the  dat.  denoting  tjie  object  for  which  the  action  is  feasible),  as 
benfbar,  thinkable,  or  else  they  mean  replete  with,  having  the  character 
of,  and  the  dat.  denotes  the  object  toward  which  the  quality  is  mani- 
fested; e.g.  hawthax, grateful ;  ^xtixnbiidj, friendly ;  QiXnpQ, favorable. 

2.  Of  adjectives  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  common  : 

abl^olb,  unfriendly  eigcn(tilmU(ift),  peculiar  glett^,  like 

o^nlld^,  similar  feinb(Uc^),  hostile  gut,  kindly  disposed 

(Qn)gcl^orlg,  belonging  fremb,  strange  J^eUJam,  wholesome 

angeneljnt,  pleasant  folgfam,  obedient  l^olb,  gracious 

bcfannt,  known  gel^orfam,  obedient  Ictd^t,  easy 

bcnad^bart,  neighboring  gctegen,  opportune  licb,  dear 

bcquem,  comfortable  gcmeln(fom),  common  mf^e,  near 
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ncibifd^,  envious  trcu,  true  toitltommcn,  welcome 

fc^wcr,  difficult  Dorteilfiaft,  helpful        tt)unfd^en«ttjert,    desira- 

tcuer,  dear  totxt,  dear  ble. 

a.  To  these  add  negative  compounds  with  un,  as  unangene^m,  un« 
trcu ;  also  a  number  of  specialized  perfect  participles,  from  verbs 
which  may  not  elsewhere  govern  the  dative  ;  as  ongcborcn,  innate;  be* 
fd^ieben,  destined;  ergcben,  devoted;  crttJiinfc^t,  wished  for;  gclcgcn, 
opportune;  gcncigt,  inclined;  gctt)ad^fen,  equal;  getuogen,  well  dis- 
posed; ubcrtegcn, superior;  un)DCx\io\^t, unhopedfor ;  t)crbunben,o6%ed; 
Oerl^agt,  hateful ;  uernjanbt,  akin.  Besides  ab^olb  there  are  also  several 
other  compounds  of  ah,  in  which  the  prefix  denotes  aloofness ;  e.  g. 
abbrild^ig,  abtriinntg,  recreant. 

b.  A  few  other  adjectives  take  the  dat.  when  used  in  the  predicate 
or  adverbially  in  impersonal  phrases  ;  e.  g.  e8  ift  ntir  angjl,  I  am  anx- 
ious ;  c«  ma^t  mir  bangc,  it  makes  me  anxious ;  eg  tfl  mtr  rcd^t,  it  suits 
me;  c6  tut  mir  letb,  I  am  sorry. 

c.  With  many  of  the  above  named  adjectives  a  prepositional  con- 
struction is  admissible  ;  thus  fflr  with  the  ace.  after  the  passive  ver- 
bals (c8  ifl  fiir  mtd^  bcntbar,  instead  of  c«  ift  mir  benfbar),  and  also  after 
angenelim,  bcitfam,  gut,  paffeub,  tjorteilljaft,  and  others  ;  gegcn  with  ace. 
after  frcunbtid),  fcinbUc^,  gel^orfam,  treu,  and  tjon  with  dat.  after  com- 
pounds of  ah  and  cut. 

261.  The  Dative  with  Nouns  is  rare,  but  occurs  now 
'  and  then  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  ein  SKufter  Siirgern  unb 

SBauern  (G-)'  ^  'i^odel  for  citizens  and  farmers  ;  ®etDi^t|cit 
einem  neuert  93unbe  (G.),  certainty  to  a  new  covenant. 

1.  When  it  seems  to  occur  in  expressions  of  wishing  it  is  really  de- 
pendent on  a  suppressed  verb  ;  e.  g.  @ott  fci  S)aul,  thanks  he  {given)  to 
God;  ^eil  bcr  3uugfrau  (S.) !  hail  to  the  Maid  1  ttje^  bir !  woe  to  thee! 

a.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  dat.  with  interjections,  which  is  com- 
mon after  n)ot)( ;  e.  g.  tDO^I  blr  I  well  for  thee.  After  other  interjec- 
tions it  is  rare ;  but  Schiller  has  pf  ui  ben  @tcnben !  out  upon  the  wretches  ; 
and  Goethe,  o  ben  treffttc^eu  SWcnjd^cu !  0  the  excellent  people  1 

262,  The  Dative  with  Prepositions.  There  are  six- 
teen prepositions  that  now  regularly  take  the  dative, 
nine  that  take  the  dative  or  accusative  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  construction,  and  several  more  that  may 
take  the  dative  instead  of  some  other  more  usual  con- 
struction.    For  lists  and  illustrations  see  §§  376-7. 
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263,  The  Accusative  as  Direct  Object.  The  direct  ob- 
ject of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative ;  e.  g. 
id)  Iteb'  bic^,  mid)  reijt  beine  fd)dne  Oeftatt  (G.),  /  love  thee, 
thy  heautiful  form  charms  me, 

a.  The  object  may  denote  the  result  of  the  verbal  action  and  is 
then  called  a  *  factitive'  object ;  e.  g.  eincn  53nef  fc^retbcn,  to  write  a 
letter. 

1.  Certain  verbs  vary  between  the  transitive  and  the  in- 
transitive construction ;  thus : 

a.  ?(nfommen,  in  the  sense  of  come  over,  and  ocrftc^ent,  assure, 
which  usually  take  the  ace,  occur  also  with  the  dat. 

b.  A  few  others  which  usually  take  the  dat.  occur  in  the  classics 
with  the  ace.  Such  are  begegnen,  meet;  ^clfcii,  help;  \djn\eidieU],  flat- 
ter, and  the  impersonals  biinfcn,  seem;  efetn,  disgust;  grauen  and 
graufen,  horrify.  After  foftcii,  cost,  the  personal  object  may  be  either 
dat.  or  ace. ;  c«  fojtet  bir  (or  bic^)  /^tljn  Tlaxt,  it  costs  you  ten  marks. 

c.  With  others  the  case  depends  upon  the  meaning,  or  the  nature 
of  the  construction.  Thus  beja^tcn,  pay,  takes  a  dat.  of  the  person 
and  ace.  of  the  thing  (er  beja^ltc  mir  bag  @e(b) ;  but  if  there  is  only  a 
personal  object  it  stands  in  the  ace.  (cr  bega^Ite  midfj.—  ^a^afjmtn, 
imitate,  may  also  take  a  dat.  of  the  person,  and  an  ace.  of  the  thing. 
If  there  is  but  one  object,  it  may  stand  in  either  case,  but  b  e  m  ?el|rer 
nad^o^mcn  means  to  take  the  teacher  as  a  model,  while  ben  Setjvcr  nac^* 
a^men  means  to  ape  him  maliciously.  —  9?ufen,  call,  with  ace.  =  sww- 
mon,  with  dat.,  call  to.     Cf.  further  §§  249,  3,  a,  and  257,  1,  a. 

2.  Observe  that  many  verbs  which  are  intransitive  in  the 
simple  form  have  transitive  compounds  of  kindred  mean- 
ing ;  e.  g.  bem  3late  folgen,  but  ben  SRat  befolgcn,  to  follow 
the  advice ;  auf  eine  ^rage  anthjorten,  but  eine  ^rage  bcants 
hjorten,  to  answer  a  question;  cinem  fein  ©elb  raubcn,  but 
einen  fcine§  ®elbc§  berauben,  to  rob  one  ofone^s  money. 

3.  After  certain  impersonal  verbs  the  accusative  object, 
denoting  the  person  concerned,  looks  as  if  it  were  the  sub- 
ject of  an  intransitive  verb ;  e.  g.  if^n  fd^Idf ert,  he  is  drowsy  ; 
m\6)  biinlt,  methinks  (but  also  mir  biinft,  see  above  under  1, 
b) ;  mid^  l^ungert,  /  am  hungry.     Here  belong,  further,  c^ 
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burftet,  cfelt,  friert,  fd^aubert  mid^,  /  am  thirsty,  disgusted, 
cold,  horrified,  ^AU  are  really  transitive,  e^  biinlt  ntid^, 
meaning  it  causes  me  to  think,  il^n  fd^Iafert,  it  makes  him 
drowsy,  etc. 

a.  A  much  larger  number  of  transitive  verbs,  not  regularly  imper- 
sonal, can  be  used  impersonally  with  an  object  which  may  or  may  not 
be  literally  translatable ;  e.  g.  c6  frcut  mic^,  Jam  glad;  m\6)  uberIouff«, 
I  am  all  of  a  tremble;  c8  fagt  mid)  fait  beim  @c^opfc  (G.),  it  is  as  if  a 
cold  hand  seized  me  by  the  forelock.  (5«  gibt,  there  is,  there  arcj  with 
ace.  object,  is  equivalent  (but  see  §  840)  to  a  form  of  fein,  with  predi- 
cate nom.  Notice  further  the  use  of  the  ace.  in  e8  f e(5t  ^iebe,  they  are 
coming  to  blows,  there  is  aflght  on,  and  in  e«  l^at  ©efol^r,  there  is  dan- 
ger.   On  the  t%  in  these  idioms  see  §  303,  1,  a, 

264.  The  Cognate  Accusative.  Some  intransitive  verbs 
may  take,  in  the  accusative,  an  object  which  simply  re- 
peats, in  the  form  of  a  noun,  the  idea  of  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
fie  ftirbt  eincn  ebten  2;ob  (&•)'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  noble  death; 
i6)  mflrfite  bittrc  Xxantn  Itjcineit  (G.),  I  could  weep  bitter 
tears  ;  gar  fd^ftnc  ©piele  \^vX  id^  mit  bir  (G.),  very  beauti- 
ful games  I  will  play  with  thee. 

1.  In  like  manner  an  intransitive  verb  may  take  a  factitive  object ; 
e.  g.  bcr  ?cng  loc^elt  feinen  ©rug,  Spring  smiles  its  greeting;  njaSgrinfefl 
bu  tnir  l^cr  (G.)  ?  ,what  art  thou  grinning  at  me? 

265.  The  Accusative  as  Secondary  Object.  There  are 
several  verbs  which  may  take  two  objects  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  e.  g.  bic  9Kufe  t|attc  bm  Sfopu^  feine  gabeln  gelel^rt 
(L.),  the  Muse  had  taught  jEsop  his  fables  ;  bic  ^offnung 
nenn'  id^  meine  ®6ttin  nod^  (S.),  I  still  call  Hope  my  god- 
dess. The  construction  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads,  as  follows : 

1.  The  two  objects  are  the  person  acted  upon  and  the 
thing  done.  Here  belong  lel^ren,  teach,  and  sometimes  also, 
but  only  when  the  thing-object  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  bitten 
and  fragen,  ask,  bereben  and  iiberreben,  persuade  ;  e.  g.  lel^re 
mid^  bte  toal^re  Sffiei^l^eit,  teach  me  true  wisdom  ;  id^  trill  bid^ 
ettt>ag  ftagen,  /  want  to  ask  you  something  ;  td^  bitte  btd^  nut 
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bte^,  I  ask  you  only  this;  i^r  toerbet  mid^  ba^  nid^t  iiberreben, 
you  will  not  persuade  me  (of)  that.     See  under  d  below. 

a.  But  after  (el^ren  one  meets  also  with  a  dat.  of  the  person ;  e.  g. 
nur  bo«  ?cben  U^xtt  jebcm,  xoai  er  fel  (G.),  only  life  teaches  every  one 
whqt  he  is.  The  German  of  to-day  tends  to  avoid  the  double  ace.  with 
le^ren  as  pedantic ;  instead  of  cr  Icl^rt  nild^  (btc)  aJiufif,  he  teaches  me 
music,  ^2i,y  cr  unterrtc^tct  mic^  in  bcr  HJlufi!.  After  fragcn,  narfj  with 
dat.  is  used ;  after  bitten,  um  with  ace. ;  e.  g.  tc§  fragte  tl^n  nad^  bem 
SBegc,  I  asked  him  the  way;  {6)  bat  t^n  nm  §Ufe,  I  asked  him  for  help. 

b.  With  ttJlffen  taffen,  telly  fcl^en  (affen,  show,  and  the  like,  when  an 
infinitive  takes  the  place  of  .the  thing-object,  the  ace.  is  the  rule,  but 
the  dat.  a  not  infrequent  exception  ;  e.  g.  lag  mic^  belnc  @c^afec  fe^cn, 
let  me  see  your  treasures;  but  lag  e«  mir  burt^  (Sintrad^t  fe^en  (G.), 
prove  it  to  me  by  harmony.  So,  too,  the  dat.  may  follow  ^eigcn,  bid, 
when  there  is  no  infinitive;  e.  g.  n)cr  ^ieg  i^m  ba8  (L.)  ?  who  bade  him 
that  f  —  instead  of  totx  ^icg  tl^n  ba«  tun  ?  " 

c.  By  a  confusion,  familiar  also  in  English,  lernen,  learn,  is  some- 
times used  with  the  sense  and  the  construction  of  (el)ren  ;  e.  g.  ic^  (erne 
fie  attedel  lufllge  ?ieber  (G.),  I  am  *  learning '  her  all  sorts  of  jolly  songs. 
But  this  is  not  good  German. 

d.  In  the  phrase  e9  nimmt  mtt^  SBunber,  I  wonder  at  it,  e«  is  really 
an  old  gen.  of  cause  (wonder  seizes  me  because  of  it)  which  came  to  be 
felt  as  a  nom.  So  also  the  pronominal  ace.  after  bitten,  fragen,  bere« 
ben  and  iiberreben,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  mistaking  the  ed  or 
eineS  for  an  ace.  in  such  phrases  as  Ic^  bltte  bld)%  Ic^  bttte  btd^  nur  etne«, 
and  then  extending  the  analogy.  In  the  phrase  jemanb  ?iigen  flrafen, 
accuse  one  of  lying,  which  looks  like  an  instance  of  two  accusatives, 
Silgen  is  probably  an  old  gen.  of  cause  {chide  one  for  lying), 

2.  The  two  objects  are  the  person  or  thing  named  and 
the  name,  the  verbs  those  meaning  to  call  (nennen,  l^ei^en, 
fd^elten,  fci^imj)fen,  taufen)  ;  e.  g.  bu  nennft  bid^  einen  2^etl  (G.), 
you  call  yourself  a  part ;  id)  barf  mid^  nid^t  beg  ©liidfeg 
Sicbling  fd^elten  (S.),  I  can  not  call  myself  a  favorite  of 
Fortune. 

a.  After  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  appointing  —  madden,  lool^ten, 
eviDO^ten,  ernennen  —  what  would  be  in  English  the  second  or  factitive 
object  is  usually  put  in  the  dat.  with  ju ;  e.  g.  bie  S^ergn^eiflung  mat^t 
ml(^  gur  gurie,  jum  2^ler  (S.),  makes  me  a  fury,  a  beast;  ber  9leit^«tag 
ertvfil^Ite  9iuboIf  jum  ^aifer,  elected  Rudolf  emperor. 
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3.  The  second  object  is  an  appositiye  with  aU  or  n)te. 
The  verbs  are  especially  those  of  regarding,  representing, 
knowing,  finding,  but  many  others  admit  the  construction ; 
e.  g.  i^t  f)abt  mxi)  \ttU  aU  eine  geinbin  nut  bctrac^tct  (S.),  you 
have  always  regarded  me  only  as  an  en&my  ;  ba$  2lltct  finbct 
ung  nur  noc^  ate  toal^tc  ^inber  (G.),  old  age  finds  us  still  real 
children  ;  bu  be^anbclft  mid^  tt)ic  jenc  ^a^c  (G.),  you  treat  me 
like  the  cat  in  the  fable, 

a.  21(8  denotes  the  character  or  capacity,  tt)te  the  manner,  in  which 
the  first  object  is  concerned ;  e.  g.  man  betrat^tete  il^n  a(8  ^pton  uitb 
be^anbette  il^n  tt)ie  elncn  §uub,  they  regarded  him  as  a  spy  and  treated 
him  like  a  dog. 

b.  For  the  nom.  instead  of  the  second  object  after  a  reflexive  verb 
see  §  271,  3. 

c.  Certam  verbs  of  regarding  and  representing,  as  adjtcn,  l^alten, 
ouSgeben,  erfldren,  are  most  often  followed  by  fftr  with  ace. ;  e.  g.  a&^f 
c«  ntc^t  fflr  SiJaub  (G.),  do  not  esteem  it  a  derogation;  filr  tt)a8  ^attfl  bu 
bo8  Xier  (G.)  ?  for  what  do  you  take  the  beast  f 

266.  The  Adverbial  Accusative.  The  accusative  may 
be  used  to  denote  various  adverbial  relations,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  way;  e.g.  loanblc  beine  furd^terlid^e  ©tra^e  (S.), 
go  thy  fearful  way ;  \>oi^  jtef^en  ftc  i^rcn  SBeg  bal^tn,  cr  gel^t 
ben  feinen  (G.),  hut  they  go  on  their  way,  he  goes  his, 

a.  As  used  with  intransitive  verbs  the  ace.  of  the  way  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  cognate  ace,  only  we  can  not  separate  cr  glng  ben  fiiqcflcn 
9Beg  from  er  fanbte  mic§  ben  tuqeften  SSeg,  both  of  which  are  good  Ger- 
man. This  ace.  is  often  accompanied  by  an  adverb  of  direction  ;  e.g. 
er  glng  ble  Xre^j^ie  ftinauf,  he  went  up  the  steps ;  ber  Janboogt  fil^rt  i^n 
ben  @ee  l)erauf  (S.),  is  bringing  him  up  the  lake. 

2.  Time ;  e.  g.  ft)ir  miiffen  fort  nod^  biefe  3lad)i,  we  must 
go  this  very  night ;  unb  trcite  fie  ben  Slugenblicf  l^eretn  (G  ), 
and  were  she  to  enter  this  moment;  er  leert'  tl^n  jeben 
©d^mau^  (G.),  he  drained  it  at  every  fea^t. 

a.  As  we  have  seen  above,  time  is  also  denoted  by  the  gen.  In 
general  the  gen.  is  less  definite,  or  is  used  in  phrases  implying  repeti- 
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tion  or  custom ;  e.  g.  ctne«  3lbcnb«,  one  evening ;  eineS  fd^onen  3^Qge« 
(indefinite  time) ;  bc«  2lbenb«,  na^t«,  t)ormittag«  (custom).  In  the 
phrase  jcbcu  3lbenb,  every  evening,  the  idea  of  repetition  is  contained 
in  jcbcn.  Distinguish  the  ace.  of  time  in  gleic^  biefcn  3lugcttbti(f,  this 
Very  moment,  from  the  ace.  of  measure,  in  martc  tmvx  ^lugenbltcf,  wait 
a  moment. 

b.  Note  the  use  of  @nbe,  end,  2)?itte,  middle,  3(nfong,  beginning, 
without  article  before  the  name  of  a  month  ;  e.g.  er  fel^rte  (Snbe  ^Ulaxi 
nadj  ^aufe,  he  returned  home  the  last  of  March, 

3.  Measure  of  time,  space,  weight  and  cost ;  e.  g.  er  tft 
fd^on  einen  SKonat  l^tcr,  has  been  here  a  month;  h)tr  gingcn 
eine  Strede  ft)eiter,  we  went  a  piece  further ;  e^  loiegt  einen 
6entner,  it  weighs  a  hundred ;  e§  foftet  fed^^  5Blarf,  it  costs 
six  marks, 

a.  Measure  of  difference  after  an  adjective  was  formerly  expressed 
by  a  gen.,  and  traces  of  the  construction  are  found  in  the  classics ;  e.  g. 
elnc«  4><JUpte«  longer  al«  blc  Slitter  aflc  (W.),  a  head  taller  than  all  the 
knights.    One  would  now  say  uni  ein  ^anpt  langcr. 

b.  The  ace.  of  measure  is  very  often  accompanied  by  an  adjective 
or  adverb ;  e.  g.  brel  3a^re  alt ;  \edj^  gug  ^oc^  ;  eine  (Stte  breit ;  brei 
aWellen  entfemt. 

267.  The  Accusative  Absolute.  The  accusative  is 
often  used  absolutely,  as  if  dependent  upon  l^abenb  un- 
derstood ;  e.  g.  ba^  (Sd^iDert  im  |)er jen  btidft  bu  ^tnauf  (G.), 
the  sword  in  thy  heart,  thou  lookest  up ;  ic^  eile  fort,  t)or 
mir  ben  2;ag,  unb  Winter  ntir  bie  9?ad^t  (G).,  /  hasten  on,  the 
day  before  me  and  the  night  behind.  So  also  in  set  phrases ; 
e.  g.  fie  rut)ten  atmenb  Hrni  in  3lrm  (G.),  they  rested,  pant- 
ing, arm  in  arm. 

1.  This  accusative  is  often  connected  with  a  perfect  par- 
ticiple used  absolutely ;  e.  g.  loenn  id^  fo  fa^,  ben  (SttenboQen 
aufgeftemmt  (G.),  when  I  would  sit  thus,  with  my  elbow 
propped  up  ;  fc^on  ben  §afe  entblo^t,  fniet'  id^  auf  bem  5JlanteI 
(L.),  my  neck  already  bared,  I  was  kneeling  on  my  mantle. 

2.  Different  is  the  ace.  dependent  upon  a  verb  of  wishing  or  offer- 
ing ;  e.  g.  guten  9Jiorgen  I  good  morning  I  biejen  ^ug  ber  gangen  28elt 
(S.) !  this  kiss  to  the  whole  world ! 
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3.  Note  finally,  in  this  connection,  thQ  occasional  use  of  the  ace. 
with  an  interjection ;  e.  g.  pfui  bid) !  fie  upon  you  I  o  mlci^  OcrgegUd^en 
(L.)  I  oh  me,  forgetffuL !  i.  e.  how  forgetful  lam! 

268.  The  Accusative  with  Prepositions.  The  accusa- 
tive is  always  used  after  eight  prepositions  and  some- 
times after  nine  others.     For  lists  see  §§  376-7. 

269.  The  Accusatives  with  Adjectives.  A  few  adjec- 
tives that  regularly  take  the  genitive  admit  the  accusa- 
tive instead.     See  §  252,  1,  a. 

APPOSITION 

270.  Immediate  Apposition.  An  appositive  agrees 
in  case  with  its  antecedent ;  e.  g.  XoQ&  ffinnen  Xoxt,  ctn  SSoK 
ber  §irten  (S.)  ?  what  can  we  do,  a  race  of  shepherds  ?  bo^ 
^auptQugcnmcrf  mein,  bt^  ©eognoften  (G.),  the  chief  concern 
of  me,  the  geologist ;  trinf  if)n  au^,  ben  Xxawi  ber  Sabe  (G.), 
drink  it  ttp^  the  draught  of  solace, 

1.  A  noun  in  apposition  with  a  sentence  is  put  in  the 
nominative ;  e.  g.  5Pa^)^)cnl^eim  ftarb  glcid^  am  folgenben  %aQ, 
ein  unerfe^Iid^er  3SerIu[t  fiir  bag  faiferlid^c  §eer  (S.),  Fappen- 
heim  died  the  very  next  day^  an  irremediable  loss  for  the  im- 
peinal  army, 

2.  For  titles  in  apposition  with  proper  names  see  §  285. 

271.  Mediate  Apposition.  Apposition  may  be  medi- 
ated by  ate  or  tt)ie  (cf.  §  242,  2) ;  e.  g.  fomm^  trf|  afe  ®Qt- 
tin  (G.)?  do  I  come  as  wife?  toxt  einen  S!reifel  trieb'g  mtd^ 
um  (S.),  like  a  top  it  sent  me  around. 

1.  An  appositive  with  al^  may  denote  cause,  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  e.  g.  mir,  oX%  bem  cilteften,  fiel  e§  ju,  it  fell  to  me  as 
the  oldest ;  am  24ftcn  al^  am  2^age,  h)o  —  (G.),  on  the  2Jith, 
that  being  the  day  on  which — .  Such  an  appositive  may  be 
used  to  explain  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  bod^  morgen,  al^  am  erften 
Dftertage  (G.),  but  to-morrow,  that  being  the  first  Easter 
holiday. 
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a.  After  al^  =  in  the  capacity  of,  an  appositive  may  stand 
in  the  nominative  without  regard  to  the  case  of  its  ante- 
cedent, and  may  even  explain  a  possessive;  e.g.  bie  2lns 
f  ^)rit(i^e  bief  e^  3Rcnf  d^en  al^  3)id^ter,  the  claims  of  this  man  as 
poet;  feinc  SteHung  al§  §au^jt  einer  gto^en  ^Partci,  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  a  great  party, 

h.  The  rule  of  congraence  in  case  holds  also  after  al0  =  than;  e.  g. 
ba«  njeig  ntemanb  al«  Id),  no  one  but  me  knows  that;  bad  fag'  Idd  fetncm 
anbern  aid  il^m  (6r. ),  I  loUl  tell  no  one  but  him. 

2.  After  \o'xt  in  comparisons  the  nominative  sometimes 
occurs  without  regard  to  the  preceding  case;  e.g.  eincm 
5Kanne  toie  ©ic  fann  e^  nid^t  an  ©elbe  fel^Ien  (L.),  money  can 
not  be  lacking  to  a  man  like  you. 

3.  After  a  reflexive  pronoun  one  sometimes  meets  with 
the  nominative  instead  of  an  appositional  object ;  e.  g.  er 
betDCil^rte  fid^  aU  treuer  ^rcunb,  proved  himself  a  true  friend; 
\6^  unterjeid^ne  mid^  ateber  ^^no^t,  I  sign  myself  ^yours^;  er 
fiil^lt  fid^  balb  ein  9Kann  (G.),  feels  himself  a  man.  But  this 
construction  is  hardly  to  be  approved  except  with  true 
reflexives ;  for  jeigt  ftd^  afe  fred^er  Siigner,  shows  himself  a 
hold  liar,  say  rather  fred^en  Siigner  (Blatz).  Still,  Lessing 
wrote :  ©ie  fel^en  mid^  ein  Slaub  ber  SBeHen,  you  see  me  a  prey 
to  the  waves, 

272.  Spurious  Apposition.  As  we  have  seen  (§  246, 
1,  a,  §  253,  2,  a),  an  appositional  construction  has  taken 
the  place  of  an  older  partitive  genitive  after  indeclin- 
ables  and  also  after  nouns  of  weight,  measure  and  num- 
ber ;  e.  g.  cttDO^  ®utei3 ;  mtt  ctoQg  ®utcm ;  ein  ®fa^  SBetn ; 
cine  SKengc  S!inber. 

1.  After  nouns  of  weight  and  measure  the  appositive  generally  de- 
notes material  and  is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  nitt  einem  ®(a9  Setn,  with  a 
glass  of  wiifie;  gcgcn  brcl  ^funb  (Silber,  about  three  pounds  of  silver. 
After  a  noun  of  number  the  role  of  apposition  holds  when  the  dat. 
plu.  is  concerned  ;  e.  g.  mlt  brel  '2)ufecnb  @lcrn,  with  three  dozen  eggs ; 
au«  elner  SWenge  53eljpleten,  from  a  multitude  of  examples. 
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THE  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS 

273.  Strong  and  Weak  Declension. 

The  terms  *  strong '  and  *  weak,'  as  applied  to  the  declension  of 
nouns,  were  introduced  by  Grimm  {Deutsche  Grammatik  II,  597,  Ge- 
schicfUe  der  deutschen  Sprachey  p.  662).  Nouns  with  stem  ending  in  a 
vowel  he  called  *  strong '  because  they  apply  the  case-ending  directly, 
thus  seeming  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources  ;  whereas  the  *  weak ' 
nouns  need  the  support  of  an  n-suffix.  The  names  are  fanciful,  but 
convenient  and  in  universal  use.  It  is  therefore  best  to  keep  them, 
tho  they  have  little  force  as  applied  to  modem  German,  in  which  the 
old  vowel-stems  no  longer  appear  as  such  and  the  original  conditions 
are  in  other  respects  very  much  obscured. 

THE  STRONG  DECLENSION 

274.  The  First  Class.  Besides  the  nouns  specified  in 
§  79,  the  First  Class  contains  one  masculine  in  e,  namely, 
Jiafe,  cheese.  Here  belong  also  verbal  nouns  (infinitives) 
in  (e)n,  including  @cin  and  2un,  which  are  the  only 
monosyllables.     But  infinitives  form  no  plural. 

1.  The  nouns  of  Class  1  which  have  umlaut  as  plural-sign  are  as 
follows,  the  *  marking  those  in  which  it  is  optional  : 

%dtv,  field  *^mme\,  wether  ^  gf?agcl,  naiZ 

3lpfel,  apple  jammer,  hammer  Ofen,  stove 

S3obcn,  ground  ^anbcl,  trade  @attel,  saddle 

*©ogcn,  bow  ^loficr,  convent  *@c^abcn,  injury 

©ruber,  brother  *!?abcn,  store  ©d^nabel,  beak 

*gabcn,  thread  SWangel,  defect  @c^njagcr,  brother-in-law 

©artcn,  garden  SWantcI,  mantle  2:orf|tcr,  daughter 

©rabcn,  trench  abutter,  mother  SSatcr,  father 

^afcti,  haven  SilahtXf  navel  ^ogcl,  bird 

a.  Of  the  above  all  are  mas.  except  baS  ^loflcr,  blc  abutter  and 
bic  Soc^tcr.  —  Not  good,  tho  sometimes  seen  and  more  often  heard, 
are  the  plurals  ^aftcn,  boxes ;  ^ragcn,  collars ;  gdgcr,  camps ;  ajjagcn, 
stomachs;  SBdgcn,  wagons;  SBciffcr,  waters.  Some  also  condemn 
SBogcn  as  bad.  —  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  gcnftcrlaben,  shut- 
ters, and  ^auflabcn,  stores. 

b.  The  nouns  mentioned  in  §  279,  2,  may  be  regarded  as  of  this 
class  if  we  posit  as  nom.  the  form  in  en. 
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275.  The  Second  Class.  For  the  genitive  and  dative 
of  monosyllables  the  long  forms,  e.  g.  %aQt^,  Xd^t,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  normal  literary  usage ;  but  the 
short  forms  %aQ^,  XaQ,  are  common  in  all  styles.  In 
poetiy  and  studied  prose  rhythm  is  often  a  deciding 
factor  in  the  choice ;  in  the  case  of  compounds,  the 
accent ;  thus  SSo'rftanb^,  but  ?5erfta'nbe^. 

a.  Some  authorities,  e.g.  Blatz,  state  that  the  dropping  of  c  is 
more  apt  to  occur  after  a  long  stem-vowel ;  i.  e.  that  S3auni«,  SBaum, 
ZaQ^,  XaQ,  are  more  common  than  gattd,  gad,  @inti«,  @inn.  But  no 
great  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  principle.  For  the  dat.  after 
a  preposition  numerous  set  phrases  prefer  the  short  form ;  e.  g.  gu  %n% 
on  foot;  mit  glei§,  purposely;  ntit  9tccf)t,  rightly ;  gum  Xei\,  in  part; 
tnit  SBcib  uub  ^inb,  with  wife  and  child.  But  others  have  the  long 
form ;  as  gu  §aufc,  at  home ;  bci  Xi\d)e,  at  table. 

1.  The  monosyllabic  feminines  of  Class  2  are  as  follows  (all  with 
umlaut  in  the  plural,  if  possible): 


3lugji,  distress 
H^t,  axe 
S3aiit,  bench 
53raut,  bride 
©runfi,  heat 
S3rufi,  breast 
%aii%fist 
%lu6)t,  flight 
grud^t,  fruit 
@an«,  goose 
®ruft,  grave 
®nn^,  favor 


^anb,  hand 
$aut,  skin 
^(uft,  gorge 
^raft,  force 
^\xl),  cow 
*tunft,  coming 
^unft,  art 
?au§,  louse 
Juft,  air 
Jiift,  delight 
Tlad)t,  might 
ajiagb,  maid 


3Kau8,  mouse 
Sflad^t,  night 
gf^al^t,  seam 
'Hflotf  need 
^n%  nut 
@rf)nur,  string 
©d^trulft,  swelling 
@tabt,  city 
aSaub,  wall 
SBurft,  sausage 
S^6)t,  breeding 
3unft,  guild 


a.  S3anf  =  bank,  is  weak.  —  The  phrase  gu  ©uuftcn,  in  favor  of 
also  written  gu  gunftcn,  preserves  an  old  dat.  plu.  without  umlaut  (cf . 
§  238,  1,  a).  Of  like  character  is  ^anbcn  in  the  phrases  ;;u  ^anbcn,  at 
hand,  abt)anbeti,  missing,  toorl^anbcn,  existent.  Note,  further,  nad^tcu, 
instead  of  SRad^te,  in  Scil^nad^tcn,  Christmas.  The  adverb  nad^t«,  at 
night,  as  if  from  a  mas.  stem,  descends  from  an  old  nahtes,  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  tages,  —  The  verbal  sfunft  is  not  used  as  a  sepa- 
rate word,  but  occurs  in  numerous  compounds,  as  5(ntmift,  arrival, 
plu.  5(n!unfte.  —  (Srf)ttJuIft  is  sometimes  weak. 

b.  @au,  sow,  used  to  belong  to  this  class,  but  is  now  usually  weak, 
with  plu.  @aucn,  instead  of  @fiue. 
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2.  As  a  role  masculine  monosyllables  of  Class  2  have 
umlaut  in  the  plural.  The  following,  however,  are  without 
it  in  the  normal  usage  of  to-day,  tho  many  of  them  also 
occur  with  it,  especially  in  early  writers : 


3lal,  ed 
%ax,  eagle 
m,  act 
3lmbo6,  anvil 
^xvXf  arm 
f&an,  building 
2>ac^«,  badger 
©od^t,  wick 
2>oId^,  dagger 
2)om,  cathedral 
2)rucf,  print 
(ixla%  edict 
gorft,  forest 
®aUf  district 
Oental^I;  consort 
Orgb,  degree 
$att,  sound 
$alm,  stalk 
^andi,  breath 


$crgog,  duke 
$uf,  hoof 
$unb,  dog 
kxan,  crane 
^ad)^,  salmon 
^autf^ound 
Sud^d,  lynx 
Sump,  rascal 
Tloldif  salamander 
Tloxhf  murder 
Oxt,  place 
^arf,  park 
<Pfab,  path 
^lan,  plan 
^ul8,  pvZse 
^unft,  point 
Ouafl,  tassel 
$Roft,  gridiron 


^dtjaU,  sound 
@d|(u(f,  swaUow 
@6)mud,  ornament 
©c^uft,  wretch 
@6)n\^,  shoe 
@palt,  cleft 
@tar,  starling 
©toff,  stuff 
©trolrf),  Ivbber 
©traug,  ostrich 
'\vidi,  seeking 
iattf  tempo 
Xag,  day 

Xob,  death 
Xrupp,  troop 

SJerlufl,  ioM 


a.  The  plu.  Saue  is  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  ©auten.  —  Notice 
2)rucfc,  prints,  and  Slbbrucfc,  deprints,  but  5(u8brii(fc,  expressions,  and 
(gitibriicfc,  impressions,  —  The  plu.  Orte  prevails  in  the  collective  use  ; 
e.  g.  an  alien  Orteti  (cf.  the  adverb  aUcrortcn),  in  all  places,  but  gnjct 
t)xttx,  etnjclne  firtcr.  — The  usual  plu.  of  ^arf  is  not  ^arfe,  but  ^arf«. 
—  The  plurals  Tloxbt,  €d^mucfc,  Xobc  are  rare,  their  place  being  taken 
by  aWorbtatcn,  ©c^mucffac^cn,  and  Xobc«fattc.  —  Under  =fu(^  are  included 
SBcfud),  visit,  ^crfu(^,  attempt,  and  others.  —  gorjl,  ®au,  $alm,  ?ump, 
@trau6,  S^ron  occur  also  with  v^reak  forms,  especially  in  the  plu.,  but 
the  strong  are  to  be  preferred. 

3.  Monosyllabic  neuters  of  Class  2  are  regularly  without  umlaut, 
but  there  are  two  or  three  exceptions.  2)a8  ^t)or,  choir  of  a  church 
(bcr  Sl^or  =  chorus),  makes  btc  ^^orc  — 3)a«  glog,  raft,  usually  has 
bic  g(o6e,  but  sometimes  gibgc,  also  glogcr.  — 2)a8  ©oot,  boat,  has 
S3ootc,  rarely  ©5tc.  —  2)ic  Slol^rc,  as  plural  of  ba«  9lo]^r,  reed,  no  longer 
occurs. 

4.  To  Class  2  belong  a  large  number  of  borrowed  words 
(both  masculine  and  neuter),  with  accent  on  the  ultima; 
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e.  g.  ber  2lbmira'I,  admiral ;  bcr  3)ef a'n,  deacon ;  bet  KaJ)i= 
ta'n,  captain;  ber  Dffijie'r,  officer ;  t)er  ^lura'I, ^/wm^;  ba§ 
2^ale'nt,  talent;  bag  5Dlanba't,  mandate;  bag  2^elegta'mm, 
telegram ;  bag  Slbjefti't),  adjective. 

a.  As  a  role  such  foreign  words  are  without  umlaut  in  the  plu.,  but 
there  are  a  few  well  established  exceptions,  namely  :  3lltfirc,  aUars ; 
©ift^Sfc,  bUfiopa;  Sl^orolc,  chorals;  ^anole,  canals;  ^aplant,  chap- 
lains; ^arbinalc,  cardinals;  9J^oroftc,  marshes;  ^aldjlc,  palaces.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  form  without  umlaut  is  still  preferred  in  S(bmlralc, 
admirals;  ®tntxaU,  generals;  ^orporalc,  corporals,  Xtno'x, tenor,  has 
both  Xmoxt  and  Xcnbre. 

6.  Foreign  words  in  0  with  preceding  short  vowel  double  the  0  in 
inflection;  e.g.  ©ranta'rbag,  boaster,  plu.  *affc ;  3'Itl«,  polecat,  plu. 
4ffc ;  0'mntbu«,  omnibus,  plu.  *uffe.  But  Xopa'^,  topaz,  with  long  a, 
plu.  Sopafc. 

276.  The  Third  Class.  The  monosyllabic  neuters,  all 
with  umlaut  in  the  plural  if  possible,  are  as  follows  (the  * 
calling  attention  to  a  remark  under  a  below : 


*%a9,  carcass 

Slmt,  office 

«ab,  bath 
*S3anb,  ribbon 

S3llb,  picture 

matt,  leaf 
*«rctt,  board 

^ndj,  book 

2)a(i|,  roof 
*2)ing,  thing 

'J)orf,  viZ/aflfe 

gad^,  specialty 

gag,  cosfc 

gcIb,^eW 
*@ct)alt,  «aZary 

®elb,  money 

®ema6),  room 
*®emut,  spirit 

®cf(^Ic(^t,  race 
*@cft^t;/ace 

©etpenft,  ^Ao«< 


*@€tDanb,  garment 

®ia9,  glass 

©licb,  Km6 

®rab,  grave 

@xa9,  grass 

®ut,  esta^ 
*$aupt;  head 

$au«,  ^i«e 

$0(3,  wood 

©orn,  Aom 

$u^n,  /oioZ 
*3od^,  yoke 

^aih,  calf 

^Inb,  child 

^Iclb,  dress 

^orn,  grrain 

^raut,  weed 

?amm,  tom6 
*?anb,  land 
md)t,  light 

2icb,  sang 


2odi,  hole 

*mal,  mark 
Tla%  meal 
Wlani,  mouth 
^t%  nest 
$fanb,  pledge 
9Jab,  wheel 
9Jci«,  twig 
9Jinb,  coio,  ox 

*@(^cit,  billet 

*<Bd)iih,  shield 
<B(i)\o%  castle 
@(i|njcrt,  sword 
@tift,  peflT 
Xal,  valley 

*Zxvimm,  fragment 

*'Xndi,  cloth 
^o%folk 
^am^,  jacket 
SBcib,  woman 

*2Bort,  word 
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a.  ^a8  ;  plu.  (rare)  Sfcr,  also  ?(afc.  —  ©anb  ;  plu.  S3dnbcr,  ritbons, 
but  SBanbc,  bonds ;  ©finbc,  from  bcr  S3anb,  =  volumes,  —  ©rctt ;  plu. 
usually  SBrettcr,  but  often  ^brcttc  in  compounds.  —  2)ing  ;  regular  plu. 
2)ingc,  but  sometimes  2)ingcr,  especially  as  applied  to  girls,  as  in 
Faust,  1.  3693,  il^r  armcn,  armcn  2)ingcr.  —  ©cl^alt ;  bcr  ®cl)alt,  bic  @c* 
l^attc,  are  better  than  ba«  @c^alt,  bic  Oc^altcr.  —  ©emiit ;  plu.  ®emu- 
tcr,  rarely  ©cmutc.  —  ©cfid^t ;  plu.  Oefic^tcr,  fa^es,  but  ®t^\6)it,  sights, 
rmorw.  —  Ocnjanb ;  plu.  ©cnjdnber,  rarely  ©cnjanbe.  —  $aupt ;  plu. 
©oupter,  but  note  the  phrase  ju  ^aiiptcn,  ai  the  head.  —  ^q6),  plu. 
^Q&jt,  but  sometimes  Soccer  in  a  technical  sense.  —  Jonb  ;  plu.  Sdnbcr  ; 
?anbc  is  poetic  and  is  also  met  with  in  compounds,  as  bic  SR^ctnlanbc. — 
?tci|t ;  plu.  gidfttcr,  lights,  but  ?td^tc,  candles,  —  9J?aI ;  plu.  WoXtx,  marks, 
but  isioXt,  times.  3)ctttmal,  monument,  has  smdicr  or  =ma(e.  —  ©dftcit ; 
plu.  (gd^citcr  and  ©excite.  —  @d)ilb  ;  usually  ber  ©d^llb,  bic  @(^ilbc,  but 
also  bad  @ci|ilb,  bic  ©d^ilbcr,  especially  in  the  sense  of  signs.  — 
2rumm  ;  used  only  in  plu.,  bic  !£riimmcr ;  and  even  this  has  been  re- 
placed in  part  by  the  weak  ^^riimmcm.  —  Xxi6) ;  plu.  %vi6^tx,  pieces  of 
cloth,  shawls;  also  in  compounds,  as  ^anbtiid)cr,  towels;  but  Xvi6)t, 
kinds  of  cloth.  —  SBort ;  plu.  SBortcr,  disconnected  vocables ;  but  SBortc, 
words,  in  connected  discourse. 

h.  The  foreign  neuters  that  have  come  into  Class  8  are  ^ofplta'I  or 
@pita'(,  hospital,  plu.  =aU  or  dicr ;  9legimc'nt,  regiment,  plu.  *cr  for  mil- 
itary regiments,  but  =c  in  other  senses ;  ^amijol',  waistcoat,  plu.  solc  or 
=olcr  ;  ^apitd'l,  capital  of  a  column,  plu.  4Ic  or  *dlcr. 

c.  For  the  uninflected  plu.  of  monosyllabic  neuters  see  §  288,  2. 

1.  The  masculines  of  Class  3  are : 

^ofcttJl(i)t,  villain        SKann,  man  ©traug,  nosegay 

Ocifl,  spirit  Ort,  place  SJorntunb,  guardian 

@ott,  G^od  9lanb,  n7>i  ^aXh,  forest 

3rrtum,  err<yr  9ici(i)tum,  riches  SBurm,  worm 

lOcib,  body  ©traud^,  hush 

a.  These  words  are  interlopers  in  Class  3,  and  the  most  of  them 
have,  or  have  had,  secondary  plurals  in  c.  SBofcmid^tc  is  less  common 
than  53ofctT)ic^tcr.  —  ®ciftc  is  archaic  or  technical,  =  essences.  —  ?cibc  is 
archaic.  —  9}iann  forms  SKanncn  in  the  sense  of  vassals.  —  For  Ort  see 
§  276, 2,  a.  —  The  plu.  9ianbc  is  rare. —  @trdud)c  is  better  than  @trdud|cr, 
and  ©trduge  than  ©trdugcr.  —  SBdIbc  and  SBiirntc  are  archaic. 
h.  Note  the  anomalous  Sifing,  viking,  plu.  Sifingcr. 

THE  WEAK  DECLENSION  . 

277.  Feminines.  The  monosyllabic  nouns  referred  to 
in  §  92  number  about  sixty,  some  of  the  most  common 
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being  f8af)n,  track;  ^^oim,  form;  grau,  ivife;  ^Pflidjt,  duti/; 
©ec,  sea;  Xat,  deed;  SBelt,  world;  Qai)if  number;  geit, 
time.  A  complete  list  need  not  be  given,  since  all  mono- 
syllabic feminines  not  included  under  §  275, 1,  are  weak. 
The  polysyllabic  feminines  are  countless  (cf.  §  93, 1). 

1.  In  Old  German  weak  feminines  took  the  ending  (c)n  in  the  gen., 
dat.  and  ace.  sing.  The  inflection  is  now  obsolete  except  in  auf  (Srbcn, 
on  earthj  but  is  common  in  the  classics  as  a  poetic  license ;  e.  g.  im 
©(anj  bcr  @onncn  (S.),  intJie  light  oftlie  sun, 

278.  Masculines.     Here  are  included : 

1.  Nouns  in  e  and  a  number  of  others  that  have  lost  an 
e,  thus  becoming  (as  a  rule)  monosyllabic.     These  last  are : 

Sar,  hear  ©cigcftolj,  bdchelor  Oc^f(f),  ox 

S3urfc^(c),  lad  ©c(b,  hero  ^tiuj,  prince 

(£]^rifl,  Christian  ^err,  sir  ^fau,  peacock 

5lnf(c),^wc^  ^irt,  shepherd  @d)cnf,  cup-bearer 

gilrfl,  prince  ?uinp,  vagabond  @pa^,  sparrow 

i,fop  aWcnfdft,  man  (^prog,  «cio/i 

,  companion  SWol^r,  Moor  ©teiumc^,  mason 

®cfett(c),  companion  '^laxx,fool  XoXffool 
©raf,  count 

a.  Some  of  the  above,  as  Surfd^c  (in  the  plu.),  ginf  (in  the  sing.), 
®td,  ^agcfiolji,  ?ump,  ^fau,  admit  of  strong  inflection.  Note  also  the 
phrase  9iarr«  gcnug  (W.),fool  enough, 

b.  The  titles  gilrfl,  @raf,  ^rinj  (but  not  §crr)  are  regularly  unin- 
flected  when  used  without  the  article  before  a  proper  name ;  e.  g.  gilrjl 
SBidmarcfS  'Sttben,  Prince  Bismarck's  speeches;  tin  S3ricf  an  ®raf  t)on 
aWoUfe,  a  letter  to  Count  Von  Moltke;  mit  ^rinj  ^arl,  loit^  Prince 
Karl;  but  ^crrn  ^Et^niibtS  C>ciu«,  eiu  53rief  an  $crrn  @d)mibt,  etc.  Note 
also  the  undeclined  title  in  mid^  l^at  cr  crraa^lt  gum  gtirft  bcr  ?icbc  (S.), 
ke  has  chosen  me  Prince  of  Love;  njittft  bu  ber  Hicbc  giirfl  bid)  ttJilrbig 
ticnncn  (S.). 

2.  Most  foreign  words  in  t,  ant,  ent,  denoting  persons ; 
also  words  ending  in  the  Greek  suffixes  axd),  gra^)^,  i[t,  frat, 
lo0(e),  nom,  fo^)^,  and  some  others  not  easily  classifiable; 
e.g.  ^oe't,  poet;  Sanbi't,  bandit;  ^Protefta'nt,  protestaiit ; 
Slefere'nt,  reviewer;  SKona'rd^,  monarch;  (SJeogra'l^b,  ^^eo^- 
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rapher;  ©ojiali'ft,  socialist;  35emofra't,  democrat;  ^l^ilo* 
lo'a,  philologist ;  3lftrono'm,  astronomer  ;  ?P^i(o|o'l?]^,  philos- 
opher;  ©atra'j),  satrap;  Katl^oK'f,  catholic;  Slebe'tt,  rebel; 
SSetera'n,  veteran, 

a.  Foreign  words  in  t  and  nt  that  do  not  denote  persons  are  mostly 
strong,  second  class,  as  @a(a't,  salad;  @rant't,  granite;  9)^ome'nt, 
moment;  ^ortgo'nt,  horizon.  But  a  few  have  come  into  the  weak  de- 
clension; e.g.  ^viUa'nt,  briUiant ;  (iU\a' nt,  elephant ;  ^iant't, planet ; 
^ome't,  comet. 

8.  Ethnic  names  in  ar,  as  Sarba'r,  barbarian;  ©uiga'r,  Bulgarian; 
Saultfd^a'r,  Janizary;  SWagtja'r,  Magyar;  Xarta'r,  Tartar;  Ungar, 
Hungarian.    Also  SBaicr,  Bavarian,  and  ^omnier,  Pomeranian. 

THE  MIXED  DECLENSION 

279.  Masculines.  These  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads,  to  wit : 

1.  The  following  words,  which  are  normally  strong  in 
the  singular,  but  weak  in  the  plural : 

©aucr,  peasant  ^ad^hax,  neighbor  @tadftel,  goad 

S)orn,  thorn  9'lert),  nerve  @tral^I,  ray 

@aum,  palate  ^falm,  psalm  Untcrtan,  subject 

®et)attcr,  gossip  @ec,  lake  SBcttcr,  cousin 

^onful,  consul  @porn,  spur  SSorfal^r,  ancestor 

'3Ra%  mast  ©taat,  state  3iii*r  interest 
SWuStcI,  muscle 

a.  The  most  of  these  occur  also  with  weak  forms  in  the  sing,  and 
strong  in  the  plu.  —  2)om  has  plu.  2)onicn  =  thorns,  2)orner  =  drills  ; 
but  one  meets  also  with  2)ortic  and  2)ornc.  —  @aum  is  rare  in  the  sing., 
its  place  being  taken  by  Oaumcn. — Wln^M  and  9^ert)  are  often  fem. 
whence  the  weak  plurals.  —  @jJorti  has  plu.  @porcn,  less  often  ©pome 
and  @porcn.  —  @tac^el  was  once  fem.,  whence  the  plu.  (Stad^eln. 

6.  Several  foreign  words  are  of  unsettled  inflection;  as  gafa'tt, 
pheasant;  gen.  *8,  plu.  *cn  or  ^c  ;  9Kagnc't,  magnet;  gen.  *c«  or  *ett, 
plu.  *c  or  sen ;  Xribu'n,  tribune;  gen.  *8  or  ^cn,  plu.  *e(n) ;  ^ebe'Il, 
beadle ;  gen.  ^«  or  *en,  plu.  .c(n). 

c.  In  talk  one  often  hears  an  n-plural  where  it  does  not  belong ; 
e.  g.  ^antoffdn,  slippers ;  @tlcfclti,  boots.  So  also  with  neuters,  as 
Wlbhtln,  furniture,  and  even  gcnflem,  windows. 
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2.  Several  nouns  in  (e)n  with  genitive  in  en§.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  weak  nouns  in  e  that  developed  a  second- 
ary nominative  in  en,  which  gave  rise  to  the  genitive  in  en^, 
the  rest  of  the  inflection  remaining  weak.  In  some  cases 
the  secondary  nominative  in  en  has  become  the  usual  form. 
If  we  start  with  that,  the  entire  group  may  be  regarded  as 
of  Class  1,  strong  declension.  The  words,  in  the  form  now 
usual  for  the  nominative,  are : 

grlebcn,  peace  ®ianht,  faith  (game,  seed 

gunfe,  spark  ©aufen,  Tieap  ©c^aben,  injury 

©cbante,  thought  ^amt,  name  SBltte,  wiU 
®t^aUm,  favor 

a.  ^uc^flaBe;  letter,  and  (Sd^merg;  pain,  sometimes  form  a  gen.  in 
en«,  though  they  have  no  nom.  in  en  (cf.  the  neuter  ^crg,  §  97,  2,  a). 
—  gcte,  rock,  originally  strong,  developed  a  secondary  form,  gclfcn, 
under  the  influence  of  which  gc(8  became  weak  ;  we  have  now  nom. 
gete  and  gelfen,  gen.  gclje«  (rare),  geljen  and  getfen«,  dat.  gelfen  and 
gcl«,  ace.  gelfen  and  gel«,  plu.  gelfen  (gelfe  archaic). 

3.  Latin  masculines  in  or,  plu.  o'ren,  together  with  a  few 
of  Greek  origin  in  on,  plural  o'nen ;  e.  g.  ®o'ftor,  plural 
©ofto'ren ;  3)a'mon,  demouj  plural  ^cimo'nen ;  St'on,  ceon, 
plural  Sto'nen. 

a.  ^aflore,  for  ^afloren,  is  provincial.  2^enore,  or  2^en5re,  tenors,  is 
of  Italian,  not  Latin,  origin. 

280.  Neuters.  The  neuters  of  the  mixed  declension 
are: 

1.  The  following  words : 

^iluge,  eye  ^emb{t),  shirt  3uttJc'I,  jewel 

©ctt,  bed  ^tx^,  heart  Dfft,  ear 

^nbe,  end  Sntercffe,  interest  SBel^,  pain 

a.  The  older  plurals  Sette,  $cmbc,  Member  are  now  practically  ob- 
solete. For  the  inflection  of  ^tx^  see  §  97,  2,  a.  —  Sniuel,  sometimes 
mas.,  has  also  plu.  3un)e'(e.  —  ^el^  forms  plu.  ^el^en  only  in  the  sense 
of  birth-pains. 

2.  Latin  words  in  urn  (together  with  a  few  that  have 
dropped  urn),  several  in  al  and  il,  and  most  Greek  words  in 
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ma ;  words  in  ium,  al  and  il  have  the  plural  in  ien  if  the 
Latin  plural  ended  in  ia.  Examples  with  plural  in  en : 
3nbit)ibuum,  individual,  3nbit)ibuen  ;  aSerb(um),  verb,  SScrben 
(but  see  §  281, 1) ;  Snfe'ft,  insect,  gnfe'ften  ;  ©tatu't,  statute, 
©tatu'tcn ;  3)rama,  drama,  35ramen ;  2^]^ema,  theme,  %\)trmn. 
With  plural  in  ien  :  3Kinera'I,  mineral,  5Winera'Uen  ;  Rapita'l, 
capital,  ^aj)ita'Hen ;  S^offi'l,  fossil,  g^offi'lien.  Here  belong 
also  several  plurals  without  singular ;  as  3Robi'Uen,  movables; 
SRaturalien,  '  specimens  \-  Slea'Iten,  exact  sciences, 

a.  Greek  words  in  ma  that  have  lost  their  final  vowel  in  German 
form  the  plu.  in  me;  e.g.  Sl^io'm,  axiom,  plu.  Sl^io'ntc;  ^roMe'm, 
problem,  plu.  ^roblc'me.    Cf .  §  281. 

FOREIGN   AND   ANOMALOUS   INFLECTIONS 

281.  Latin  and  Greek  Words  that  have  become  so  far 
naturalized  as  to  admit  of  German  inflections  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  sections.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider those  which,  because  of  an  intractable  form,  retain 
more  or  less  the  character  of  foreign  words. 

1.  In  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  that  have  not  become  nat- 
uralized the  nom.  sing,  is  now  generally  used  for  the  entire  sing,  (but 
a  gen.  in  9  is  always  permissible  unless  the  word  ends  in  a  sibilant), 
the  nom.  plu.  for  the  entire  plu. ;  thus  ha9  SJerbum,  t?ie'  verb,  bc«  S5er* 
bum(«),  bcm  3$crbum,  bic  ^exha,  ber  ^exha,  etc.  The  practice  of  using 
Latin  inflections  in  German  discourse,  tho  once  very  common,  is 
now  on  the  wane,  and  is  hardly  to  be  approved,  tho  still  often  met 
with.  For  Goethe's  33(attcr  beS  Sobici^,  leaves  of  the  codex,  one  would 
now  prefer  53(atter  beS  ^obcj.  So  also  In  alien  biefen  SafuS  (not  Safl- 
bu«),  in  all  these  cases ;  bie  S3i(bung  foId)er  dompofita  (not  SompofitO' 
rum),  the  formation  of  such  compounds. 

a.  A  few  words  in  g  that  are  thus  indeclinable  in  the  sing,  form 
German  plurals  in  en  ;  e.  g.  OlobuS,  globe,  plu.  ®(oben ;  9?]^l)tt)mu«, 
rhythm,  plu.  9lt)t)t]^mcn.  So  also  words  in  i8mu«,  ism,  as  @o(oci«ntu8, 
solecism,  plu.  (^oloctSmen,  The  plu.  of  3ltla9,  aUas,  is  2(tla'nten  ;  of 
^rtma«,  primaie,  ^rima'ten ;  of  ^Itma,  climate,  ^U'mata  or  ^li'mate. 

b.  Words  that  admit  a  German  plu.  are  sometimes  given  a  foreign 
plu.  instead  ;  e.  g.  3(bje!ti'»,  adjective,  plu.  ?lbjieftit)e,  or  ^a ;  gaftum, 
fact,  plu.  gaften  or  ga!ta. 
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282.  The  Plural  in  ig.  Words  borrowed  from  lan- 
guages that  have  a  plural  in  s  often  retain  such  plural 
in  German ;  e.  g.  Slotting,  Slub^,  Sorb^,  ©trifeig,  S^axU, 
93eef[teafe,  ^tdp,  Sabie^,  93iII^,  from  the  English,  and 
S^ef^,  ®eme^,  Slbbe^,  Slbieu^,  Slrrangement^,  93ic^cle^,  from 
the  French. 

1.  A  plu.  in  8  is  also  sometimes  given  to  words,  both  German  and 
foreign,  which  are  not  nouns,  but  are  used  as  such  ;  e.  g.  hit  gacitS, 
the  amounts  (Lat.  facitj  it  makes);  hit  2lmcu8,  tfie  amens;  hit  S5cnn8 
unb  bic  %btx9,  the  ifs  and  the  huts.- 

2.  Thru  Low-German  influence  a  plu.  in  9  is  sometimes  given 
(in  familiar  language  or  for  humor.ous  effect)  to  genuine  German  words 
instead  of  the  regular  form  ;  e.  g.  grouIcinS,  misses  j  Wahti^,  girls ; 
3»ungcii«,  Zods ;  ^tx\^f  fellows. 

283.  Defective  Inflection. 

1.  The  poets,  especially  Goethe,  sometimes  drop  the  case-ending 
from  the  first  of  two  nouns  connected  in  the  same  construction ;  e.  g. 
an  %itx  uub  SBogcln  fel^tt  c«  ulc^t,  there  is  no  lack  of  beasts  and  birds 
(Faust,  1.  238) ;  t)on  ©oim*  unb  Seltcn,  of  sun's  and  worlds  (ibid.  1.  279). 

2.  Monosyllabic  neuters,  and  also  9J?ann,  once  formed  an  unin- 
flected  plu.  identical  in  form  with  the  nom.  sing.  Such  plurals  are 
common  in  early  modern  German,  and  even  later  in  poetry  ;  e.  g. 
brei  armc  ^inb  (G.),  three  poor  children;  iiber  t»icqct)n  3o^r  (G.)j  over 
fourteen  years.    There  is  no  elision  in  such  cases. 
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284.  Personal  Names.  The  brief  statements  m  §§  99- 
100  need  to  be  supplemented  as  follows : 

1 .  Down  to  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  names  of  persons 
were  more  fully  inflected  than  at  present,  forming  a  gen.  in  end  as 
well  as  «,  and  a  dat.  and  ace.  m  (e)n  ;  e.g.  @oct]^cn«,  @octl)cn,  ©ertru* 
bcn«,  ©crtrubcn.  So,  too,  the  gen.  in  §  was  used  after  the  article; 
e.  g.  ba«  2lnjct)cn  beS  §onier«  (L.),  the  prestige  of  Homer ;  bie  ?ciben  beS 
jungen  SSert^erS  (G.),  the  sufferings  of  young  Werther.  With  names 
in  e  or  a  sibilant  the  gen.  in  cn8  is  still  common  in  books,  tho  seldom 
used  in  talk ;  for  ©cIcncnS,  9}Ia^cn«,  the  tendency  is  to  employ  ^clcncd, 
'3Raf.    (Colloquially,  gri(3  Jcinc  S3u(^cr  may  take  the  place  of  grife'  or 
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^ri^^end  ^iic^er.)    The  dat.  and  ace.  in  en  are  still  used  to  a  certain 
extent,  especially  in  baptismal  names. 

a.  But  when  a  proper  name  with  preceding  adjective  and  article  is 
followed  by  the  noun  on  which  the  gen.  depends,  the  gen.  in  8  is  still 
the  rule ;  thus  one  would  say  be«  iungcn  2Bcrtl^cr«  Scibcn. 

b.  To  mark  the  gen.  an  apostrophe  is  needed  only  after  a  sibilant ; 
e.  g.  S?o6'  (Sd^ri f ten, Fo««'«  writings;  but  ^d^ttter^, ^icero«  S3ricfe,  Schil- 
ler's, Cicero^s  letters. 

2.  More  restricted  than  formerly^  again,  is  the  use  of  Greek  and 
Latin  inflections  ;  for  Tln\ai  @d)riften,  write  aj^ujdu^'  ©dirtften  or  tie 
©t^rlften  be«  9Jhiiau«.  Well-known  classical  names  are  apt  to  take 
the  article,  after  which,  of  course,  there  is  no  inflection  ;  e.  g.  tie  @e* 
bidlte  bed  ^orag,  the  poems  of  Horace.  Biblical  names  still  retain  to 
a  greater  degree  their  Latin  inflections;  e.g.  bie  SBilc^er  9Kofi«,  tfie 
hooks  of  Moses;  bie  ©riefe  ^auU,  the  letters  of  Paul. 

a.  The  name  3efu«  (5^rtjlu«  forms  gen.  3efu  ^^rifli,  dat.  3e|u  (J^rl* 
flo,  ace.  Sefum  (S^rljlum. 

3.  A  plu.  of  modem  surnames  is  often  formed  in  d ;  as  bie  ®rimnid, 
bie  33rentano8,  tfie  Grimms,  the  Brentanoa. 

a.  In  phrases  like  bei  Tlixtltx9,  at  (the)  Mullers\  or  (Sngel«  ftnb  toer^ 
relfl,  the  Engels  have  gone  away,  we  have  a  gen.  sing.  (cf.  §  246,  5,  d) 
which  has  come  to  be  felt  as  a  plu. 

b.  Christian  names  form  a  plu.,  when  one  is  needed,  in  t,  en,  or  9 ; 
as  bie  ^elnridje,  btc  "SRa^tw,  bie  Otm,  bie  S3erta«. 

c.  Latin  names  in  o,  gen.  oni«,  make  a  plu.  in  ne  or  nen ;  as  bie 
©cijjtonen,  bie  (Satone. 

d.  Note  finally  bie  Subaffe,  t?ie  Judases.  But  classical  names  should 
not  be  treated  thus ;  say  bie  $lautu«,  not  bie  ^lautnffe. 

285.  Names  in  Connection  with  Titles.  The  rule  of 
apposition  in  §  270  does  not  fully  cover  the  inflection  of 
names  used  with  titles.     Tlius: 

1.  When  a  name  is  preceded  by  a  title  (other  than  §crr) 
that  is  without  the  article,  only  the  name  is  inflected ;  e.  g. 
5!aifer  SBill^elmg  Slegierung,  or  bie  SRegierung  ^aifer  aBill^elm^, 
the  reign  of  Emperor  William  )  mit  Konig  griebrid^g  5JKad^t ; 
giirft  Si^mard^  SReben ;  bag  Sieb  t)on  ^prinj  6ugen ;  3)oftor 
©d^mibtg  ^Patienten ;  but  §errn  ©d^mibtg  ipau^ ;  ein  Srief  an 
§crrn  ©d^mibt. 
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a.  If  a  preceding  title  has  the  article,  then  only  the  title  is  inflected, 
and  even  that  may  drop  an  «,  not  an  en ;  e.  g.  tie  9ieglcrung  bc«  ^au 
fev(9)  militlm ;  bie  ^eben  bed  gttrften  ^tdmarcf ;  bie  So^nung  bed  'S>oh 
tor(«)  SBagncr. 

6.  For  the  condvfit  of  Frdulein  Miiller  one  may  say  bad  ©etragen  bed 
graulelnd  TlHUtx,  or,  treating  the  title  as  fern.,  ber  graulein  SUiilUer. 
The  last  might  be  plu.,  an  ambiguity  which  can  be  avoided  by  saying 
t)on  grfiuleln  Tl.  2)e«  grdulelu  Tl.  is  not  to  be  approved,  tho  often 
heard.  Quite  proper  is  S^re  gifiulein  Xodtjttv,  nom.  and  ace.  or  S^rcr 
graulein  Kod^ter,  gen.  and  dat. 

c.  The  practice  of  adding  In  to  a  title  to  denote  the  wife  of  a  man 
bearing  the  title  is  obsolescent ;  for  Mrs,  Br.  say  grau  2)o!tor ;  grau 
2)o!tortn  means  that  the  lady  herself  is  a  doctor.  StUl  more  obsolete 
is  the  addition  of  in  to  surnames  to  denote  female  members  of  the 
family,  as  ?utfe  mUttin  for  2m\t  2«itter  (S.) ;  bie  ^arfc^in,  Frau  Karsch. 

2.  A  descriptive  appositive  must  be  declined  whether  the  name  is 
itself  declined  or  not ;  e.  g.  bie  SBo^nung  be«  2)oftor  Sagner,  bed  be* 
rxll^mten  S'iaturforfd^erd,  of  Dr.  Wagner^  the  famous  naturalist. 

8.  When  two  or  more  names  occur  together  only  the  last  is  subject 
to  inflection ;  e.  g.  ^rufl  SOiori^  ^rnbtd  ©ebid^te,  E.  M.  AmdVs  poems. 

a.  With  names  containing  Don  the  gen.  inflection  should  go  with 
the  preceding  name  if  the  phrase  denotes  place  or  descent,  but  with 
the  second  if  it  denotes  only  nobility ;  e.  g.  bie  Slnfjjriid^e  Slubolfd  toon 
©abdburg,  the  claims  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg;  bie  @ebl(^tc  ^elnrlci^  Don 
^(elfld,  the  poems  of  H.  von  Kleist. 
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286.  The  Uninflected  Attributive.  The  following 
statements  are  supplementary  to  §  101 : 

1.  In  poetry  an  adjective  is  often  uninflected  before  a 
neuter  noun  (less  often  before  a  masculine  or  feminine)  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular;  e.g.  ein  rcblid^ 
SJBort  (S.),  an  honest  word;  ein  furd^tbar,  h)iitcnb  ©d^recfni^ 
(S.),  a  fearful,  raging  terror;  (ieb  Knabc  (S.),  dear  boy;  l^at 
©ie  gut  Sier  unb  5Bein  (TJ.)  ?  i.  e.  gute«  Sier  unb  guten  SBein. 

a.  So,  too,  in  colloquial  phrases  and  ballad  nicknames  ;  e.  g.  bat 
®clb;  cash;  auf  gut  ®lilcf, /or  good  luck;  @d^5n  @u«d^en,  Fair  Susie. 
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2.  An  attributive  adjective  which  follows  its  noun  is  uninflected. 
The  usage  occurs  chiefly  in  poetry ;  e.  g.  9lo«Icin  rot  (G.),  little  red 
rose;  bcl  cincnt  SBirtc  tDunberntilb  (U.),  with  a  wondrously  generous 
host;  ber  SJaubcr  grog  unb  ttjilb,  tfie  robber,  tall  and  fierce;  ciii  @d|lo6 
fo  l^od)  unb  l^c^r  (U.),  a  castle  so  high  and  grand;  tncin  3Satcr  fcUg,  my 
late  father. 

3.  An  uninflected  adjective  is  sometimes  used  to  characterize  a 
measure,  weight,  coinage,  or  the  like ;  e.  g.  ein  @la«  hat^exWd),  a  glass 
of  Bavarian  {beer) :  fiiuf  Xaltx  hax,five  dollars  cash. 

4.  Where  two  or  more  adjectives  occur  together  in  verse, 
inflection  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  last ;  e.  g.  mit  grau= 
fam,  teuf elifd^er  Suft  (S.),  with  cruel,  fiendish  delight ;  ein 
ftolg,  tjcrbrie^fid^,  fc^tocrcr  3taxx  (S.),  a  proud,  peevish,  stolid 
fool.  Here  graufam,  [tolj  and  t)crbrie^K(i^  have  the  form  but 
not  the  force  of  adverbs.  Such  cases  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  a  true  adverb  occurs,  as  in  ein  J^errlic^ 
fd^on  geformter  3Jlann  (Gr-)?  ^  ^'^^^  ^f  gloriously  beautiful 
form. 

a.  Oflicial  designations  hke  ^aifcrlit^  3)eutfti^e  ^ofi,  Imperial  Ger- 
man Mail,  and  ^ouigUd^  @ac]^fifcf)c  9icgicrung,  Royal  Saxon  Govern- 
ment, fall  under  the  head  of  compound  adjectives  (§  109,  5). 

3.  tauter,  and  the  archaic  citel,  are  uninflected  in  the  sense  of  sheer, 
nothing  but ;  e.  g.  lautcr  Uufnui,  sheer  nonsense ;  mit  Tauter  SBaffcr, 
with  nothing  but  water;  but  mit  lautcrem  SSaffcr,  with  pure  water. 
So,  too,  gcnug,  enough,  which  usually  follows  its  noun ;  also,  adjec- 
tives in  criei  and  several  pronominals.  For  gaug  and  Ijalh  see  §  109,  3. 

287.  Stems  in  Uninflected  cl,  en,  er  show  some  differ- 
ence of  usage  in  tlie  matter  of  contraction.  Except  be- 
fore em  and  en,  they  usually  drop  the  e  of  the  stem  unless 
both  e's  be  retained ;  e.  g.  ein  bnnfler  ^^ag ;  ein  offne^  '^m- 
fter ;  anb(c)re  Seutc ;  nid)t^  93ef)ere^  or  SBejjre^.  Before  em 
and  en  stems  in  el  and  en  usually  drop  the  c  ojE  the  stem, 
those  in  er  that  of  the  ending ;  thus  bet  offnem  g^nfter ; 
mit  eblem  ©tolj  (but  mit  ebelm  Stotj  is  not  uncommon) ; 
bie  anber(e)n  (much  better  than  bie  anbren) ;  ju  toa^  Sefferm 
(better  than  Se^rem). 
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288.  Variable  Inflections.  Certain  cases  of  variation 
between  strong  and  weak  inflection  require  particular 
attention. 

1.  The  use  of  the  weak  genitive  before  a  noun  in  (e)^, 
without  preceding  article  (§  104,  a),  as  in  Dotl  frol^en  Seben^ 
(G.),/wZZ  of  joyous  life,  is  of  quite  modern  origin  (17th  cen- 
tury). It  is  still  condemned  by  some  grammarians,  but  is 
common  in  the  classics  and  prevails  decidedly  in  the  usage 
of  to-day.  It  is  due  to  a  feeling  that  two  strong  forms  in 
g  should  not  come  together.  Schiller  has,  in  Wallenstein, 
both  ftel^enbeg  gu^e«  and  ftel^enben  g^u^eg ;  in  Tell,  both  n^ilbeg 
Saufg  and  muntern  Sauf^.  Goethe's  usage  is  similarly  incon- 
sistent. It  may  be  said  that  argument  favors  the  strong 
form,  but  that  usage  favors  the  weak. 

a.  Pronominal  adjectives  prefer  the  strong  form  ;  e.  g.  fcincSttJcgS, 
meineS  2Biffcn«,  jebcS  Umftanb«,  anbcrc«  @inne«.  In  oUenfaII«  and 
jcbcnfattS  we  have,  according  to  Grimm,  not  a  weak  gen.,  but  an  ace. 
with  adverbial  8. 

2.  In  the  nom.  of  address  the  adjective  is  properly  strong,  as  in 
tuerter  $crr,  worthy  sir;  gcc^rte  ^crrcn,  honored  airs.  But  (tcben 
grcuubc  is  not  unconmion  for  tithe  greunbe. 

3.  The  use  of  a  weak  adjective  after  all  forms  of  bcr,  bie«,  jen-,  jeb-, 
and  after  all  inflected  forms  of  ein,  !etn  and  the  possessives,  is  now  a 
settled  practice ;  but  exceptions  are  met  with  in  the  classics,  especially- 
after  bic,  biefc  and  jcnc  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plu. 

a.  After  the  forms  (nom. -ace.  pi.)  oUc,  onbcrc,  bclbe,  elnige,  ctlid^e, 
mandjt,  mel^rcre,  fotd^c,  t>ieU,  ttjcnigc,  and  also  after  gelDiffc,  famtUd^c 
and  uerid^tcbcnc,  usage  permits  either  strong  or  weak  inflection,  but 
seems  to  favor  weak  after  aUe,  betbe,  mon^e,  fo(d)c,  and  strong  after 
the  others.  Except  in  the  nom.-acc.  pi.  these  words  quite  regularly 
weaken  a  following  adjective. 

6.  After  ghJeicr  and  brclcr  strong  inflection  is  the  rule,  but  weak 
occurs. 

4.  With  personal  pronouns  the  rule  is:  weak  inflection 
except  after  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  but 
strong  forms  occur  after  mir,  bit,  il^m,  and  also  after  un^  and 
tnd)  when  accusative. 
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a.  Strong  inflection  in  these  cases  marks  a  less  intimate  association 
of  noun  and  adjective,  the  latter,  with  its  noun,  being  felt  as  an  appos- 
itive  even  tho  not  set  off  by  a  comma.  Thus  the  usual  dat.  of  bu 
armcS  ^inb  is  blr  armcn  ^iube,  but  this  easily  becomes  btr,  armcm 
^tnbc.  Cf.  further :  l^r  fc^bncn  2)amen,  ye  fair  ladies,  but  l^r,  f(^onc 
2)Qmcn,  you,  fair  ladies;  tndf,  topfrc  ©elbcn,  fott  ein  SBelb  bcgmtngen 
(S.)  ?  shaU  a  woman  conquer  you,  brave  heroes  f 

5.  In  general  tw6  euccessive  adjectives  are  either  both 
strong  or  both  weak,  according  to  what  precedes ;  e.  g.  guter 
alter  (not  alte)  2Bein ;  ein  fc^oneg  neue^  (not  neue)  ipau^.  But 
when  the  first  adjective  is  a  strong  genitive  or  dative,  the 
second  becomes  weak  if  it  is  not  coordinate  in  meaning  with 
the  first,  but  is  a  standing  epithet  of  the  noun ;  e.  g.  mit 
frifc^em.  Harem  2Baff er,  with  fresh,  clear  water,  but  mit  frif d^em 
Iblmfd^en  ffiaffer,  with  fresh  cologne  ;  ein  3Kufter  ^ol^er  fittlid^en 
©lite,  a  model  of  high  moral  excellence,  i.  e.  a  moral  excel- 
lence which  is  high,  not  an  excellence  which  is  high  and 
moral;  Don  gro^em  J)oIitifci^en  ^^ntereffe,  of  great  political 
interest.  In  such  cases  coordinate  adjectives  are  usually 
separated  by  a  comma. 

a.  In  like  manner  the  adjectives  of  reference  which  dispense  with 
the  article  (  §  224,  3,  h)  may  weaken  a  following  adjective ;  e.  g.  fot= 
gcnber  bebcutcnbc  Umjlonb,  the  following  important  circumstance. 

289.  The  Predicate  Adjective.  (Supplementary  to 
§110). 

1.  The  uninflected  appositional  predicate  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inflected  attributive  in  agreement  with 
a  noun  understood ;  e.  g.  om  §offnung  reic^,  im  ©lauben  feft, 
bac^t'  id^  —  (G.),  rich  in  hope,  firm  in  faith,  I  thought  —  ; 
ber  Kaifer,  fii^n  burd^  bte  errungenen  ©iege  (S.),  the  emperor, 
emboldened  by  the  victories  wo7i ;  but  aHe  3Kenfci^en,  fc^lec^te 
n)ie  auc^  gute,  all  men,  bad  as  well  as  good;  h)etterer  3SerIel^r, 
frieblid^er  unb  friegerifc^er,  further  intercourse,  peaceful  and 
warlike. 

a.  While  the  appositional  predicate  is  not  rare,  especially  in  parti- 
cipial constructions,  it  is  much  less  common  in  German  than  in  £ng- 
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lish.  The  latter  is  compelled  to  place  the  adjective  after  its  noun 
whenever  the  adjective  is  qualified  by  a  phrase ;  but  in  most  such 
cases  German  prefers  a  prepositive  attributive,  the  phrase  being 
thrown  in  between  the  adjective  and  a  preceding  article.  That  is  to 
say,  such  phrases  as  a  young  woman  proud  of  her  beauty ,  a  hoy  prone 
to  idleness,  in  a  manner  very  painful  to  me,  become  in  German,  usu- 
ally, cine  jungc,  ouf  Iftrc  @d)onl)cit  ftotgc  3)ome ;  ein  gur  gaul^cit  genelg* 
tcr  ^mht ;  in  clner  fur  mid^  ^oc^fl  fd^meqUt^cn  SBeifc. 

2.  Of  the  adjectives  which  are  used  only  in  the  predicate 
and  hence  never  inflected  (§  109,  4),  the  most  important 
are  as  follows : 

ab^otb,  unfriendly       gor,  done  not,  necessary 

abttjcnbig,  alienated    gctrofl,  confident  nii^e,  useful 

anfid^tig,  in  sight      ^  gcwal^r,  aware  '    qucr,  oblique 

angft,  anxious  gcttjortig,  expectant  quitt,  quits 

ouSfinblg,  evident        grom,  offended  ^d^utb,  to  blame 

■  bcrett,  ready  l^abl^aft,  in  possession  tcil^aft,  participant 

hxadj,  fallow  l^anbgcmcin,  hand  to  hand     un\>a%  unsuited 

ctngcbcnf,  mindful      funb,  known  Oertufltg,  lacking 

fcinb,  hostUe  .  telb,  grievous 

a.  Several  of  the  above  occur  chiefly  in  set  phrases ;  as  obmenbig 
mod^cn,  alienaie;  auSflnbig  ma&jtw,  find ;  gettjo^r  ttjcrbcn,  notice;  Ictb 
tun,  make  sorry ;  t)cr(ujlig  gcl^cn,  become  lost. 

b.  In  old  German  predicate  adjectives  were  declined  —  a  state  of 
affairs  from  which  has  survived  tjottcr,  as  stereotyped  case-form  of 
tjott ;  e.  g.  bo  bcr  §lmnic(  MtMtx  @tcrnc  glul^t  (G.),  since  the  sky  shines 
full  of  stars;  ba«  gag  ift  tjoflcr  SBcin,  the  cask  is  fuU  of  wine.  Of  like 
origin  are  l^albcr,  half  and  fclber,  self 

290.  The  Substantive  Adjective.  An  uninflected  ad- 
jective is  sometimes  used  substantively  in  set  phrases ; 
e.  g.  jufrieben  jaud^jet  gro^  unb  flein  (G.),  great  and  small 
shout  contentedly;  ein  S3ucf)  fiir  alt  unb  jung,  a  look  for  old 
and  young ;  gleirf)  unb  gleid^  gefeltt  fid^  gern,  Urds  of  a 
feather  flock  together.  Analogous  is  the  elliptical  use  of 
the  adjective  in  such  a  phrase  as  t)on  jung  auf^/rom  youth 
up. 

1.  The  names  of  languages  are  substantive  adjectives  which  are 
indeclinable,  except  immediately  after  a  form  of  ba« ;  e.  g.  \6).  Icmc 
2)cutic^,  I  am  learning  German;  lute  l^cigt  c«  auf  @ngUfd^  ?  in  mein 
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gcUcbte«  2)eiitid)  (G.),  into  my  beloved  German;  bic  3Werfma(c  etiic8  gu* 
ten  grangofifd^,  the  marks  of  a  good  French.  But  cr  fprid^t  ba«  3)cutfcl^c 
gut;  im  2)cuti(^cn  liigt  man,  ttjcnn  mon  ^ofli(^  ift  (G.).  Yet  one  says 
bag  ^cutlgc  2)eutfc^  (not  2)cutfd^c). 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  color  "when  used  substantively  are  neuter 
nouns  without  inflection  save  sometimes  a  genitive  in  9 ;  bag  f(^onc 
Sraii  (not  ^laue)  bc«  §immc(«,  i^e  Zove^i/  dZwe  of  the  sky ;  ©d^atttc* 
ruiigcn  beg  ©rilng,  shades  0/  green. 

2.  Several  English  nouns  are  represented  in  German  by 
substantive  adjectives  that  follow  the  rules  of  adjective 
declension ;  e.  g.  ein  SSeamter,  an  official,  ber  SSeamte,  eincg 
Seamten,  bic  Seamten ;  mein  3Serh)anbter,  my  kinsman,  bcr 
3Serh)anbte,  bie  SSertnanbten  ;  ba§  3iu^cre,  the  exterior,  but  fein 
Slu^creg,  his  or  its  extei*ior.  Such  words  are  subject  to  the 
same  uncertainty  of  inflection  as  other  adjectives  after 
aHe,  anbere,  etc.  (§  288,  3,  a) ;  e.  g.,  aHe  ©ele^rte(n)  ;  toiele 
S3eamte(n). 

a.  Such  a  substantive  adjective,  if  preceded  by  a  strong  adjective, 
may  become  weak,  especially  in  the  neut.  and  the  gen.  pi. ;  e.  g.  ein 
fd^oueS  Sugere  (instead  of  Sugereg),  a  beautiful  exterior;  ein  £reig 
Ueber  33ertT)anbten.  So,  too,  one  meets  with  ein  groger  Oele^rte,  a  great 
scholar,  and  jein  reid^er  SSerlnanbte,  his  rich  relative :  but  ©ete^rter  and 
3Seriranbter  are  better.  In  the  nom.-acc.  pi.  vnthout  article  35erttjanbtc, 
Seanite,  are  better  than  ^Sernjanbten,  ^eamten.  But  in  the  dat.  sing, 
without  article  usage  prefers  the  weak  form  ;  e.  g.  man  fouute  i^m  a(g 
^eamten  (rather  than  ^eamtem)  ttjenlg  tjorwerfeu  (Andresen),  one 
could  reproach  him  with  little  as  official.  Notice  further  ein  bummer 
3unge  (not  Sunger),  a  stupid  youth. 

291.  Adjectives  and  Prepositions.  As  in  English  the 
use  of  prepositions  after  adjectives  is  highly  idiomatic. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  (see  further  under 
prepositions) : 

ad^tfam  auf  (ace),  heedful  or  hla^  tjor  (dat.),  pale  with 

arm  an  (dat.),  poor  in  bUnb  auf  or  an  (dat.),  blind  in 

aufmerffam  auf  (ace),  attentive  to  bofe  auf  (ace),  angry  at 

bange  t)or  (dat.),  afraid  op  etferfiicfttig  auf  (ace),  jealous  of 

begierig  nad),  eager  for  empftiugti^  fiir,  susceptible  to 

befc^fimt  iiber  (ace),  ashamed  op  empfinbttdft  gegeu,  sensitive  to 

beforgt  um,  anxious  about  fa^ig  ju  (or  gen.),  capable  op 
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freunbUd^  ^eQtn,'frtendly  toward  ftd^er  t)or  (dat.),  safe  from 

franf  om  ^crgen,  sick  at  Jieart  poij  auf  (ace),  proud  of 

nclbifc^  auf  (ace),  envioua  of  taub  gcgcn,  dcc^f  toward 

rcld^  an  (dat.),  rich  in  t)crncbt  in  (ace),  enamored  of 

292.  Comparison  with  et  and  eft  is  not  confined,  as  in 
English,  to  short  words ;  e.  g.  ber  aHerd^riftlid^fte  SSnig, 
the  most  Christian  king;  baS  aHererbarmlifi^-Iangtueiligfte 
©ing  Don  ber  SBelt. 

1.  A  participle  should  not  he  compared  unless  it  is  in  use, 
or  admits  of  use,  as  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree ;  e.  g. 
reijenber,  more  charming  ;  am  bebeutenbften,  most  important ; 
bie  gehjagtefte  2lnnal^me,  the  boldest  assumption.  But  excep- 
tions are  very  frequent  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  ettoa^  Unters 
tid^tenbere^  (H.),  something  more  instncctive ;  an  betn  in  bie 
Slugert  fatlenbften  Drte  (L.)  in  the  most  obvious  place  ;  auf  ber 
bliil^enbften  5!Biefe  (U.),  on  the  most  flowery  meadow, 

2.  Adjectives  in  ifci^  may  drop  the  c  of  the  superlative  ending  cfl, 
but  should  retain  the  f ;  e.  g.  ber  narrift^epe  or  narrtfc^ftc  not  narrif(^te. 

293.  Umlaut  in  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  ap- 
pears in  fewer  words  than  formerly.  In  the  classics  we 
find  such  forms  as  betjaglid^er,  fladjer,  Ilarer,  which  are  no 
longer  used.  Forms  with  umlaut  are  often  heard  in  the 
dialects  where  the  literary  language  prefers  the  unmodi- 
fied vowel.  The  following  adjectives  regularly  have 
umlaut  in  the  comparative,  the  *  marking  those  for 
which  usage  is  unsettled : 


art,  old 

grob,  rude 

lang,  long 

arg,  had 

gro§,  great 

na\),  near 

aim,  poor 

!)art,  hard 

*na6,  wet 

*bQng,  afraid 

i)Q6),  high 

rot,  red 

*blag,  vale 

jung,  young 

fd^arf,  sharp 

*brat),  *  good ' 

Mi,  cold 

*f(^mat,  narrow 

bumm,  stupid 

*farg,  stingy 

idjtoadj,  weak 

fro.mm,  pious 

Hug,  clefoer 

f^lDarji,  black 

*gefunb,  healthy 

franf,  sick 

Parf,  strong 

*%\(x\X,  smooth 

furg,  shx)rt 

toaxm,  warm 
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a.  The  forms  without  umlaut  seem  preferable  in  case  of  battg,  hXa^^ 
brat)  (brat)cr,  bcr  brfitj|ic  are  South  German),  gcfunb,  forg  ;  those  with 
umlaut  in  case  of  glatt,  nog,  f(^maL 

294.  Absolute  and  Relative  Comparison.  In  relative 
comparison  one  object  is  compared  with  another  or  with 
others,  as  in  er  i)t  filter  afe  \6) ;  bte  Stofe  ift  bie  fc^onfte  aHer 
S3Iumen.  Absolute  comparison  expresses  simply  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  e.  g.  etne  attcrc  2)ame,  an  elderly  lady ;  bie 
neueren  ©|)raci^en,  the  modem  languages;  etn  I^Sd^ft  Iel^r== 
reid^e^  93ud^,  a  most  instructive  hook, 

1.  The  relative  superlative  is  usually  preceded  byber  and 
may  be  qualified  by  a  prefixed  aHer,  by  some  other  partitive 
genitive,  or  by  a  phrase  with  j)on ;  e.  g.  ber  afferfii^nfte  §elb, 
the  boldest  of  all  heroes ;  bet  ©liter  l^5d^fte§,  the  highest  of 
blessings  ;  bem  armltd^ften  toon  alien  ©rbenf  5^nen  (6.),  the  poorest 
of  all  the  sons  of  earth. 

a.  Except  attcrttebft,  which  is  now  felt  as  an  absolute  superlative, 
a  relative  superlative  without  ber  may  not  stand  in  the  predicate ; 
one  may  say  hoi^  Silb  ijt  atterticbft  is  most  lovely,  but  not  ijl  fc^onft, 
nor  atterfd^onfl. 

2.  The  absolute  superlative  is  generally  denoted  by  an 
adverb,  as  l^5ci^ft,  au^erft,  \z\:}X,  red^t,  ilberau^,  burd^  unb  burd^; 
or  by  composition,  as  iDunberfd^bn,  wonderfully  fine ;  bluts 
itJenig,  mighty  little  ;  J)ubelna^,  wet  as  a  drowned  rat. 

a.  Occasionally  the  inflected  superlative  is  used  absolutely ;  e.  g. 
njcti  c«  bie  luentgflen  fonnen  (G.),  siw^e  very  few  can  do  it;  ?cibenfd^af* 
ten,  bie  fid^  In  felnem  fdftonjien  ?eibe  barfteUten  (Amdt),  passions  which 
showed  themselves  in  his  most  beautiful  body.  But  in  the  last  example 
iDunberbar  fd^bnen  would  be  more  idiomatic. 

3.  After  etn  an  inflected  superlative  is  not  in  general  to 
be  approved,  since  a  highest  is  necessarily  the  highest.  Still 
one  meets  with  ein  l^bd^fteg  3Befen,  a  supreme  Being  ;  cf .  also 
eg  gibt  ein  Su^erfte^  in  alien  S^ingen,  there  is  an  extreme  in  all 
things,     Goethe  is  fond  of  this  construction. 

4.  For  tfie  greatest  possible  one  may  say  ber  grogtmogtld^e  or  ber 
mbgUd^fl  grofie.  The  former  is  more  logical,  the  latter  probably  more 
usual.  An  awkward  double  superlative,  ber  grogtmbgUd^fle,  also  occurs. 
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5.  The  phrase  with  am  (§  112)  forms  a  relative  super- 
lative capable  of  use  only  in  the  predicate.  Its  ordinary  and 
proper  function  is  to  compare  an  object  not  with  other 
objects,  but  with  itself  under  other  conditions ;  e.  g.  ©dottier 
toax  am  grfi^ten  ate  3)ramattfer,  S.  was  greatest  as  dramatist 
Here  am  gro^ten  =  at  the  greatest ;  cf .  English  at  Ms  best. 
Cf .  further,  e^  iDdre  mir  am  liebftcn,  it  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  me,  i.  e.  /  should  prefer,  but  e^  toare  mir  au^erft  lieb,  it 
would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  Trie. 

a.  But  modem  German  often  uses  the  phrase  with  om  in  compar- 
ing an  object  with  other  objects. 

295.  Comparison  with  mel^Y  and  am  meiften  is  less 

common  than  with  more  and  most  in  English  (§  292). 

The  form  with  met)r  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  the 

comparison  is  between  different  qualities  rather  than 

between  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality ;  e.  g.  cr  ift 

mct)r  gelclirt  al^  flug,  he  is  more  learned  than  wise. 

a.  But  even  in  this  case  good  writers  sometimes  use  the  comparative 
in  er ;  thus  Goethe  has  ern^er  a(d  ttf bti(^,  more  serious  than  winsome. 

1.  SWel^r  and  am  mctften  are  also  used  in  comparing  the  indeclin- 
ables  in  §  289,  2  j  e.  g.  ftc  Xoolx  mcl^r  fd^ulb  al«  id)  (G.),  she  was  more  to 
blame  than  I;  lt)o8  mir  am  meiflen  Ictb  tut,  what  grieves  me  most. 

2.  Aside  from  the  cases  mentioned  above,  comparison 
with  mel^t  and  am  meiften  may  occur  where  it  is  not  strictly 
required,  especially  with  participial  adjectives ;  e.  g.  niemanb 
ift  mel^r  0e^)la0t  (G.),  more  plagued  ;  ber  am-  meiften  gebilbete 
(G.),  the  most  cultivated  ;  etn  mel^r  befouneue^  (Semiit  (Platen), 
a  more  circumspect  disposition. 

3.  Note  that  the  simple  tneifl  as  modifier  does  not  form  a  super- 
lative, but  =  mclften«, /or  the  most  part;  e.  g.  fie  Ift  mcift  lithm^toiiu 
big,  does  not  mean  she  is  most  amiable,  but  she  is  amiable  as  a  gene- 
ral thing. 

296.  Defective  and  Irregular  Comparison.     (Supple 
mentary  to  §  114). 

1.  The  following  adjectives,  denoting  position,  have  no 
positive  except  in  the  form  of  the  preposition  or  adverh 
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from  which  they  are  derived  :  au^et,  outer  ;  jointer,  hinder  ; 
inner,  inner;  nteber,  lower;  ober,  upper;  unter,  lower ;  borber, 
further  forward.  The  superlative  is  formed  in  each  case  by 
adding  ft  to  the  comparative ;  ber  au^erfte,  ber  l^interfte  etc. 

2.  WiXWn,  middle  (superlative  mlttc(ft),  has  positive  meaning,  the 
real  positive  niittet  having  gone  out  of  use  except  in  compounds  :  thus 
ble  9RittcIjlufc  or  bic  mittlcrc  @tUfc,  the  middle  stage. 

3.  The  stem  of  erft,  first,  appears  in  c^e,  before,  and  c^cr,  ere;  that 
of  Icfet,  last,  in  the  obsolete  ia%  lazy.  (Srflcft  and  Icfetejl  occur,  but  are 
needless  monstrosities. 

4.  For  Goethe's  mcincr  =  mcl^r  meln,  see  §  308, 2. 

USE  OF  THE  NUMERALS 

297.  Notes  upon  the  Cardinals.    The  form  cini^  is  used 

in  counting  (where  no  noun  is  thought  of),  except  when 

unb  follows ;  e.  g.  cin^,  sttjet,  bret ;  einmal  eini^  ift  ein^ ; 

^unbert  unb  ein^ ;  but  ein  unb  jtuanjig.     So  too  in  giving 

the  time,  e.  g.  I)al6  ein^,  half  past  IZ.     But  in  all  these 

cases  ein  is  also  correct,  and  is  preferred  in  parts  of 

Germany. 

a.  A  thousand  and  one  nights  (the  noun  being  fern.)  =  taufenb  unb 
chic  yiCid)t ;  but  a  hundred  and  one  reasons,  or  yefirs  (the  noun  being 
mas.  or  neu.),  =  l^unbcrt  unb  cln  Oriinbc,  3a]^rc. 

1.  The  declined  forms  jtDeiet,  breicr,  jit)cictt,  breten  are  apt 
to  be  used  when  the  case  would  not  otherwise  be  obvious ; 
e.  g.  burd^  jh>eiet  S^wgen  59tunb  (G.),  by  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses  ;  wa^  jtoeien  ju  breit  ift  bteien  ju  enge,  too  broad  for 
two,  too  narrow  for  three. 

a  Down  to  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  form  jnjccn, 
twain,  was  used  for  the  mas.  and  neu.,  and  gmo  for  the  fem.;  thus 
Voss  wrote  gmo  9Md)tc  gugteid^  unb  gtt)cen  ber  XaQ\  These  forms,  as 
also  the  ordinal  gttJOt-  =  gltJcit-,  are  now  obsolete  or  dialectic. 

2.  The  numbers  from  bret  to  jtt)5lf  are  generally  unvaried, 
but  may  form  a  nominative  or  accusative  in  e  (less  often  a 
dative  in  en)  in  colloquial  language,  when  no  noun  follows ;, 
e.g.  eS  toaren  unfer  fiinfe,^?;^  of  us.    Note  also  the  phrases 
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auf  alien  toteren,  on  all  fours ;  mit  toieren,  with  coach  and 
four  ;  Dor  Dteren  (G.),  before  4  o^ clock. 

3.  giinfjcl^n,  fiinfgig  are  better  than  fimfgcl^,  funfgig.  gufgc^n,  fuf* 
jig  are  colloquial.  The  short  forms  fcdftjel^n,  fcd)gtg,  jtcbgcl^n,  ficbjig, 
are  more  common  than  ]e6)^d)n,  fcc^^gig,  ficbcngcl^n,  ficbcnglg. 

4.  §unbert  and  taufenb  can  be  used  as  substantives;  e.g. 
mele  §unberte,  many  hundreds  ;  ju  2^aufettben,  by  thousands. 
MxUion  is  regularly  so  used ;  hence  jh)ei  SWittionen,  not  jtoei 

mmon. 

298.  Expressions  of  Time.  In  giving  a  date  the  year 
is  designated  by  a  cardinal  number,  with  or  without  pre- 
ceding im  Sal)re;  e.g.  ©driller  ift  1805  geftorben  (or  im 
Sa^rc  1805^  but  in  1805  is  not  good),  Schiller  died  in 
1805. 

1.  The  day  of  the  month  is  designated  by  an  inflected 
ordinal,  with  preceding  article,  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
month  without  preposition ;  thus  am  4.  (or  4ten,  both  being 
read  Dterten)  ^uli,  1776,  on  July  ^,  1776.  In  dating  a  letter 
the  accusative  without  preposition  (ben  4.  ^u\\,  1776)  is 
usual. 

2.  For  the  time  of  day  the  following  are  the  usual  forms 
of  expression :  urn  fed^g  (Hi^t),  at  six  (o'clock)  ;  eg  ift  6  Dorbei, 
or  nac^  6,  it  is  past  6;  ein  3SierteI  (auf)  7,  a  quarter  past  6; 
i)alb  7,  half  past  6  ;  brei  aSiertel  (auf)  7,  a  quarter  to  7. 

3.  It  happened  in  the  fifties  =  c8  gcfd^al^  in  ben  ftinf^iger  Sal^ren,  or 
In  ben  giinfjigcrn.    The  same  for  a  man  in  the  fifties. 

299.  Numeral  Derivatives.  Besides  those  mentioned 
in  §  118  are  to  be  noted  : 

1.  Iteratives  in  mal,  as  breimal,  thrice;  multiplicatives  in 
fad^,  as  breifad^,  threefold  ;  variatives  in  eriei,  denoting  num- 
ber of  kinds,  as  breierlei,  of  three  kinds  ;  ordinal  adverbs  in 
en^,  as  britteng,  thirdly. 

2.  The  obsolete  or  archaic  compounds  of  fclb ;  e.  g.  id^  ful^r  felb* 
britt(er),  I  traveled  with  two  others  (myself  the  third) ;  fclboleri,  with 
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three  otJiers,  etc.  @e(banbcr,  with  one  other,  takes  the  place  of  fcIB^ 
glDcit-,  onber  having  once  been  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  second 
(secundiia);  cf.  am  anbcrn  Xa^e,  on  the  following  day. 

SYNTAX   OF  THE   PRONOUN 
THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

300.  The  Genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  occurs 
mostly  with  verbs,  adjectives  and  numerals ;  e.  g.  fdjone 
meiner  (Heine),  spare  me;  x\)x  Snftrumentc  fpottet  mein  (G.), 
mock  me;  beiu  benP  xii)  aUt Qtxt,  I  think  of  thee  (song); 
feiner  uneingebenf,  unmindful  of  him.  After,  nouns  it  is 
rare ;  e.  g.  burd^  bic  SBcrgeffenlieit  betner  (H.),  forgetfulness 
of  you ;  aujg  S8crad)tung  eucr  (S.),  from  contempt  of  you. 

1.  The  short  forms  mein,  bein,  fcin,  are  older  than  mcincr, 
betner,  feiner,  and  are  probably  possessives  in  their  origin. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  poetry.  In  the  genitive  plural  the 
original  and  proper  forms  are  unfer  and  euer,  but  unfrer  and 
eurer  occur  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  unb  eurer  hjal^rlid^  ^att'  id^ 
nic^t  gefel^It  (S.),  I  should  riot  have  missed  you  ;  ja  bann  bebarf 
e§  unferer  nid^t  me^r  (S.). 

2.  The  old  gen.  c8  still  survives  in  certain  locutions,  but  is  no  longer 
felt  as  a  gen. ;  e.  g.  ic^  bin  e«  miibc,  bin  c«  gufrtcbcn,  I  am  tired  of  it, 
satisfied  with  it,  where  it  is  felt  as  an  ace.  ;  c«  nimmt  mic^  SBunbcr,  I 
wonder,  vsrhere  it  is  felt  as  a  nom.  (§  265,  1,  d). 

301.  The  Pronouns  of  Address.  The  literary  use  of 
the  pronouns  of  address  is  a  somewhat  complicated  sub- 
ject, the  bare  essentials  of  which  are  as  follows : 

a.  Originally  bu  v^as  the  only  pronoun  used  in  addressing  one  per- 
son. In  the  9th  century  the  plu.  tl^r  began  to  be  employed  in  certain 
social  relations  for  politeness^  sake,  bu  being  retained  for  all  cases 
where  formal  politeness  would  be  either  unnecessary  or  out  of  place, 
e.  g.  in  addressing  intimates,  inferiors,  the  lower  animals,  inanimate 
objects,  the  heart,  the  soul,  one's  self  in  soUloquy ;  also  in  prayers 
and  apostrophes  to  supernatural  beings,  absent  or  imaginary  persons, 
abstract  qualities,  etc.  This  has  always  been,  and  still  largely  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  usage  of  the  higher  poetry. 
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1.  In  the  classics,  then,  tl^r,  as  applied  to  one  person,  is 
polite  or  deferential,  while  bu  is  simply  natural.  2)u  may 
imply  familiarity  or  contempt,  but  it  may  also  comport  with 
the  highest  regard  —  a  regard  that  feels  no  need  of  artificial 
speech. 

a.  Thus  in  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and  Tasso  the  characters  use  only 
bu.  Sometimes  fine  shades  of  meaning  turn  upon  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun :  thus  in  Tell,  1. 1690,  the  tihange  from  i^r  to  bu  marks  the  clear- 
ing up  of  a  lover's  misunderstanding.  In  Faust,  1. 800,  the  transition 
from  bu  to  il^r  marks  a  descent  from  the  tone  of  reverence  to  that  of 
everyday  polite  intercourse.  In  Nathan  the  hero  uses  the  polite  ll^r 
to  the  obscure  Templar,  but  stands  on  his  dignity  in  returning  the 
Sultan's  bu  with  bu. 

2.  Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century  began  the  practice 
of  using  §err,  ^rau  and  g^rdulein  as  a  polite  circumlocution 
for  il^r.  This  led  presently  to  the  use  of  er,  he,  and  fie,  she, 
as  pronouns  of  address, 

a.  Both  usages  survive  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  tvoS  {lel^t  bent  ^ernt  ;}U 
S)ienften  (Favst,  1.  1322)  ?  kow  can  I  serve  the  gentleman  (i.  e.  you)  ? 
fomntc  ber  $err  nur  ttJiebcr  mit  iiurildf,  just  come  back  again  with  me, 
{Nathan,  I,  3,  where  the  Friar,  who  usually  says  i^r  to  the  Templar, 
several  times  substitutes  the  more  ceremonious  ber  ©err) ;  fucf|*  @r  ben 
rebUc^en  ®ett)tnn  {Faust,  1.  548),  seek  you  (i.  e.  let  him,  the  ^genOeman' 
seek)  honest  gain;  a(^  fc^'  @ie  nur  (ibid.  1.  2881),  oh,  just  see! 

6.  @r  was  at  first  the  acme  of  politeness ;  it  survived  longest  as  a 
form  of  address  to  a  social  or  official  inferior,  as  from  ruler  to  subject, 
master  to  servant,  teacher  to  pupil.  In  the  classics  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  bu  to  (Sr  may  denote  vexation,  as  in  Faust,  1.  548  and  1. 
2804 ;  that  from  @r  to  bu,  as  in  Faust,  1.  2882,  an  increase  of  cordial- 
ity, a  putting  aside  of  ceremony. 

3.  The  next  stage  was  the  employment  of  ©ie,  they,  in 
the  sense  of  you. 

a.  This  grew  out  of  the  use  of  a  verb  in  3.  plu.  with  titles ;  e.  g. 
(Sure  Tlait^t  finb,  your  majesty  are,  instead  of  is;  ©err  2)oftor  njur* 
ben  fated^ificrt  {Faust,  1.  3523),  the  doctor  were  catechized.  In  such 
a  locution  as  the  last,  if  a  pronoun  were  to  take  the  place  of  2)oftor, 
it  could  only  be  fic,  tJiey.  This  awkward  form  of  address,  which 
poetry  for  the  most  part  repudiates,  became  established  abput  the 
middle  of  tlje  l^tli  century. 
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4.  At  present,  then,  in  the  language  of  common  life,  one 
uses  ©ie  in  addressing  strangers  (one  or  more),  acquaint- 
ances, or  any  but  very  intimate  friends.  Social  differences 
count  for  nothing,  except  that  for  princes  and  high  digni- 
taries the  old  forms  @uer  (®ure)  ©naben,  §ol^eit,  SKajeftdt, 
@£cettettj  etc.  with  plural  verb  are  still  in  use.  35u  is  said  to 
a  member  of  one's  family,  an  intimate  friend,  a  very  young 
child,  an  animal  or  a  thing.  ^I^r  is  appropriate  only  as 
plural ;  i.  e.  in  adressing  several  persons  each  one  of  whom 
would  be  bu.  In  advertisements  and  notices  to  the  public 
at  large  good  usage  avoids  a  pronoun  of  direct  address. 

5.  As  to  the  writing  of  the  pronouns  of  address  usage  is  still  some- 
what unsettled.  @tc  and  3^r,  when  they  mean  you  and  your^  are 
always  given  a  capital.  Also  (Sr,  @ie  =  she^  and  their  possessives, 
are  best  written  with  a  capital  when  used  in  address.  As  to  bu,  bcin, 
il^r,  cucr,  there  is  no  uniformity,  but  3^r  rather  than  i^r  is  usual  in  re- 
ferring to  one  person.  The  rules  recommend  that  these  pronouns  be 
given  a  capital  in  letters,  where  the  word  will  fall  under  the  eye  of 
the  person  addressed. 

302.  Omission  of  Personal  Pronouns.  As  a  rule  a 
pronominal  subject  is  expressed,  except  in  the  impera- 
tive, but  tc|,  bu,  er,  fie,  c^,  are  often  omitted  in  colloquial 
language ;  e.  g.  (icl^)  banfe  Sf)nen,  thank  you ;  (id^)  bitte, 
^please';  (e^)  fd^abet  nid^t^,  it  does  no  harm;  (id^)  I)et^e 
ajJagifter  (Faust,  1.  360);  (bu)  erfenneft  bann  (ibid.  1.  422) ; 
(er)  ge^t  ba  ftradE^  (ibid.  1.  2867). 

a.  For  the  omission  of  e8  with  impersonal  verbs  see  §  204,  2. 

1.  Far-less  common  is  the  omission  of  h)ir,  il^r,  fic  (plu.),  but  cases 
occur. 

2.  In  the  imperative  bu  and  tl^r  are  omitted  unless  em- 
phatic, as  in  fiil^re  bu  mein  §eer  (S.),  do  thou  lead  my  army. 
The  other  pronouns  er,  fie,  toix,  ©ie,  are  always  expressed. 

3.  The  omission  of  ic^  in  letter-writing  is  characteristic  of 
the  commercial  style ;  e.  g.  ^I^r  ®eel^rte§  Dom  geftrigen  ^Catum 
l^abe  erl^alten,  (/)  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  yesterday. 
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303.  Special  Uses  of  ci§*  Besides  serving  as  pronoun 
of  reference  to  a  neuter  noun,  e^  has  a  variety  of  special 
uses,  as  follows : 

1.  As  indefinite  subject  of  impersonal  verbs;  e.g.  e§ 
regnet ;  e§  tat  mir  leib.  The  poets  often  use  such  an  im- 
personal eg  to  convey  an  idea  of  something  mysterious,  vast, 
or  gruesome;  e.g.  ba^nlo^  liegt  e§  l^inter  mir  (S.),  a  trackless 
waste  lies  behind  me;  regt  ftc^'g  nic^t  quiffenb  fd^on  (Gr.)?  is 
there  not  already  a  quickening  stir  f 

a.  The  c§  in  c«  glbt,  there  is,  denotes  in  a  general  way  the  situation, 
or  state  of  affairs,  which  *  gives,'  i.  e.  affords,  or  produces,  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  object  (cf.  §  340).  Quite  similar  is  the  c3  in  eS  Ijat  ©c* 
fo^r,  there  is  danger;  e§  fcfet  $icbc,  there  is  a  fight  on. 

2.  As  subject  of  ift  or  ftnb  (without  reference  to  the  gender 
or  number  of  the  predicate  noun)  in  expressions  of  identity ; 
e.  g.  e^  ift  mein  33ruber  ;  e^  ift  mcine  ©d^it)e[ter ;  e^  fmb  ^rcunbe 
Don  mir,  thej/  are  friends  of  mine. 

a.  But  for  it  is  I,  it  was  you,  etc.  (where  the  predicate  is  itself  a 
pronoun),  German  reverses  the  order,  saying  id^  bin  eg,  bn  ItJarp  (@ic 
iuorcn)  c«,  etc. 

3.  As  expletive,  or  formal  subject,  with  all  sorts  of  verbs, 
to  anticipate  a  real  subject  which,  for  any  reason,  is  to  come 
after  the  verb.  This  use  of  e§  is  only  in  part  parallel  to 
that  of  English  there;  e.g.  e^  Wax  einmal  ein  Sonig,  there 
was  once  a  king  ;  e§  lebe  bie  Q^rei^eit !  long  live  freedom  !  e^ 
irrt  ber  SWenfd^,  man  errs, 

a.  The  office  of  the  expletive  in  such  cases  is  simply  to  justify  the 
inversion.  In  old  German,  however,  and  even  later  in  poetry,  .the 
inversion  may  occur  without  c« ;  e.  g.  \a\)  cin  ^nab'  ciii  9io«Icln  fic^n 
(G.),  a  hoy  saw  a  little  rose  growing. 

4.  As  indefinite  object  with  certain  verbs,  taking  the 
place  of  English  it,  things,  matters  ;  e.  g.  e^  ift  ol^ne  33cifj)iel, 
itJie  jie'^  treiben  (S.),  how  they  carry  things  on  ;  hjtc  iDtr*^  bann 
fo  l^etrKd^  toeit  gebrad^t  (G.),  how  we  have  brought  matters  so 
gloriously  far, 
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a.  Sometimes  ed  is  used  loosely  for  an  object  or  sul^ject  inferrible 
from,  but  not  distinctly  contained  in,  the  context.  See  e.  g.  Faust, 
11.  286,  584. 

5.  To  avoid  repetition  of  a  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  or 
clause ;  e.  g.  er  ift  glilrflid^  (ift  ©elel^rter,  ift  etner  ber  ©ro^cn), 
id)  bin  e^  nid^t,  he  is  happy  (is  a  scholar,  is  one  of  the  leaders), 
lam  not;  toie  toiel  Ul^r  ift  eg?  id^  toei^  eg  nid^t,  what  time  is 
it?    Ida  not  know. 

6.  To  refer  to  a  number  of  persons  in  a  general  way ;  e.  g.  lt)a«  ft(^ 
fonp  an  mcincm  ?leb  crfrcuct,  luenn  c«  nodj  Uht  (Faust,  1.  24),  they  who 
(was)  once  delighted  in  my  song,  if  they  still  live. 

304.  The  Reflexive.  In  a  simple  independent  sentence 
the  reflexive  of  the  third  person  is  always  fic| ;  e.  g.  fie 
^atte  fein  ®elb  6et  fic^,  she  had  no  money  with  her;  ber 
Srieg  bringt  Slenb  mit  fid^,  war  brings  misery  with  it ;  fie 
I)aben  eine  fd^fine  Q^^^wnft  bor  fid^,  they  have  a  fine  future 
before  them. 

a.  But  in  old  German,  just  as  in  the  English  of  the  above  examples, 
the  personal  pronoun  was  used  reflexively  in  the  dat.  The  usage  is 
common  down  to  the  18th  century  ;  e.  g.  blc  ©cibcn  jtnb  i^ncn  fetbjl  tin 
@i\t\^  (Lu.),  the  heathen  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

h.  (©id^  not  referring  to  the  subject  is  rare,  but  one  may  say  tie 
grcunbld^aft  toerbinbct  bic  SWenf(^en  untcr  ficf|,  hinds  men  among  them- 
selves, i.  e.  together. 

1.  In  a  suhordinate  clause  fid^  refers  to  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb  being  referred  to  by 
a  personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  er  bclobte  bie  ©olbaten,  bie  ftd^  gemots 
f am  gegen  tl^n  beit)iefen  fatten  (Blatz),  he  praised  the  soldiers 
who  had  shown  themselves  obedient  to  him. 

a.  So,  too,  when  the  subordinate  clause  is  represented  by  an  infini- 
tive or  an  adjective :  e.  g.  ftc  bat  i^n  fid^  ju  cntfd^ulbigen  unb  fie  gu  be* 
gtcltcn,  to  excuse  himself  and  accompany  her;  tt  boi'g*tc  ba8  ll^m  nbtige 
@elb,  he  borrowed  the  money  needful  to  him. 

2.  ©ic^  as  reciprocal  may  be  ambiguous ;  fte  gef alien  fid^ 
may  mean  they  please  themselves  or  they  please  each  other. 
The  uncertainty  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  the  true 
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reciprocal  einanber,  the  adverb  gegenfeitig,  mutually^  or  the 
Gallicism  ber  eine,  ber  anbete,  —  fte  gefaHen  fid^,  ber  (bie)  eine 
bem  (ber)  anbem. 

3.  Obiferve  that  the  usual  equivalent  of  the  objective  myself^  thyself, 
etc.  is  the  simple  mi(^,  bid^,  etc.  @elbfl  or  jctbcr  is  added  only  when 
emphasis  is  desired. 

THE  POSSESSIVES 

305.  The  Absolute  Possessive.  In  agreement  with  a 
noun  the  possessive  is  always  some  form  of  mein,  bcin, 
fein,  unfer,  euer,  tt)r,  inflected  as  in  §  125  ;  but  for  the  pos- 
sessive used  absolutely,  i.  e.  without  a  noun,  there  is  a 
choice  between  three,  in  the  predicate  sometimes  four, 
forms  of  expression ;  e.  g.  your  judgment  is  more  favor- 
able than  mine  =  ^\)x  Urteil  tft  giinftiger  aU  meine^,  or  ba^ 
mcine,  or  ba^  meinige. 

a.  In  meaning  these  forms  are  to  a  large  degree  interchangeable, 
but  ber  mclnc  belongs  in  general  to  more  stately,  ber  meinige,  to  more 
familiar  diction.  In  the  predicate  the  uninflected  form  implies  simple 
ownership,  while  inflection  may  denote  emphasis  or  contrast;  e.g. 
ba«  53uci^  ifl  metn,  but  e«  ifl  nid^t  bein  Sud^,  c«  tjl  metnc«. 

1.  Letters  end  with  such  formulas  as  $ocf|aci^tung«t)on  3^r  (ber  S^^re, 
ber  Sl^rige),  respectfully  yours;  ganj  ber  3]^rige,  ber  2)etnige,  etc. ;  3^t 
(2)eln)  treuer,  ergebener,  treuefter,  ergcbcnjter,  etc. 

2.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  relative  of  yours  ==  eitt  greunb  t)on  mlr,  ein 
SJeriDanbter  tjon  S^nen. 

306.  The  Compounds  meinetttiegen^  nteineiSgleid^en^  etc. 

1.  SWeinettregen  comes  from  an  old  dat.  plu.  minen  wegen  (i.  e.  met* 
nen  3Segen)  used  adverbially.  Developing  an  excresent  t  the  phrase 
became  tneinenttuegen,  which  is  still  sometimes  met  with,  tho  the  usual 
form  drops  n  before  t.  The  ^otben  of  metnetl^olben  is  also  a  dat.  of 
^aih,  half  J  behalf,  sake;  here  again  the  stages  were  meinen  ^atben, 
tneinent^atben,  metnetl^olben.  9}?einetnjiflen  comes  from  urn  tnelnen 
SBitten,  for  my  sake,  with  the  same  phonetic  development  as  in  the 
other  cases. 

2.  In  metne«g(eid^en  we  have  the  adjective  gteidft,  like,  govemmg  a 
preceding  gen.  which  logically  should  be  the  personal  pronoun  meiu 
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or  mcincr,  but  became  the  possessive,  giving  my  like  instead  of  the  like 
of  me.  The  8  is  hard  to  account  for.  It  may  be  due  to  the  analogy 
of  bedgteid^en,  or  of  noun-stems  with  gen.  in  9.  After  meineS  the  adjec- 
tive naturally  took  a  weak  form. 

3.  Such  compounds  as  mclncrfclt^,  on  my  part,  and  meine8teil«, /or 
my  part,  come  under  §  261,  8. 

307.  Notes  upon  fciit  and  il^r.  As  in  English  the 
possessive  of  the  third  person  may  refer  reflexively  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  (=  Latin  suus)  or  to  another 
noun  (=  Latin  ejus) ;  e.  g.  bie  Sonne  boHenbet  il)re  SReifc, 
the  sun  completes  its  journey ;  it|r  Stnblid  gibt  ben  (Sngelu 
©torfe  (G.),  its  aspect  (i.  e.  the  sight  of  it)  gives  strength  to 
the  angels, 

1.  Where  an  ambiguity  might  arise  it  should  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  ber  or  berfelbe  for  the  possessive  that  does  not 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  e.  g.  er  t)erbrdngte  feinen 
Sruber  unb  trat  an  beffen  ©teHe  (or  an  ©telle  be^felben),  he 
crowded  out  his  brother  and  took  his  (the  brother's)  pla/^e  ; 
er  befud^te  feinen  ©ol^n  unb  beffen  %xau,  he  visited  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law, 

a.  Such  an  ambiguous  possessive  as  appears  in  the  English  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  polish  his  hoots  can  be  avoided  in  German  by  the 
right  use  of  the  dative :  er  befall  jcincm  ^ebicntcn  il^nt  bie  @ticfcl  gii 
pni^en  has  reference  to  the  master's  boots,  ftd^  bie  @ticfcl  gu  |)U^en,  to 
the  servant's  own  boots.  But  many  would  be  content  to  say  fcine 
©tiefel  and  let  the  ambiguity  stand,  as  in  English. 

2.  Formerly  jeln  might  refer  to  a  f em.  noun,  il^r  being  not  yet  in 
use  as  a  reflexive  possessive.  Traces  of  this  usage  survive  in  collo- 
quial phrases ;  e.  g.  bie  @ad^c  l^at  fclnc  ?Ric^ttgfeit,  the  thing  is  quite 
true;  fciu  Zox  fcnnt  jebc  ^ul^,  every  cow  knows  her  own  gate, 

a.  Note  further  the  stereotyped  adverb  feincr  ^extf  meaning  not 
only  in  his  or  its  time,  but  in  her  time,  in  our  time,  or  simply  in  due 
time;  e.  g.  it)ir  lt)aren  feincr  3ftt  muntcre  SSurfd^e,  we  were  merry  lads 
in  our  day. 

308.  Archaisms  and  Irregularities.  In  popular  poetry 
the  possessive   (of  course   uninflected)   may  follow  its 
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noun ;  e.  g.  SRotanb  gebadif  im  ^ergen  fein  =  in  fcincm  ^x^ 
jen,  in  Ms  heart. 

1.  The  form  3()ro,  in  3l)ro  iWaicjlot,  your  Majesty,  is  an  old  gen. 
plu.  of  fic,  introduced  in  quite  modern  times  after  the  analogy  of  2)cro 
(§  309,  6).  It  is  used  only  in  princely  titles,  and  is  either  mas.  or 
fem.,  sing,  or  plu. 

2.  The  comparison  of  a  possessive,  as  in  Goethe's  nun  Ifl  ba8  melnc 
ntciner  aid  icmalS,  now  mine  w  more  mine  than  ever,  is  a  bold  poetic 
license.    Ordinarily  one  would  say  mel^r  mciiu 

THE  DEMONSTRATIVES 
309.  S)Ct.     (Supplementary  to  §§  129-131). 

1.  The  inflection  of  ber  was  at  first  precisely  that  of  the 
definite  article,  the  long  forms  beffen,  beren,  benen  being  of 
quite  modern  origin.  Present  usage  prescribes  beffen,  beren, 
benen  when  the  pronoun  is  used  absolutely,  but  be^,  ber, 
ben  when  a  noun  follows;  e.g.  be^  2lbelg  rii^me  bid^  (S.), 
boast  of  that  nobility  ;  infolge  beffen,  in  consequence  of  that, 

a.  But  be8,  ber,  are  used  absolutely  in  compounds ;  e.  g.  beSl^alb, 
bcSttJcgcn  (also  bcffcntwegcn),  berglcid^cn,  etc.  Other  archaic  exceptions 
occur  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  be«  tt)irb  3u)3ltcr  ergrimmt  (G.),  at  that  Ju- 
piter becomes  wroth ;  bic  ©cgcniDart  M,  ber  bic  2)onner  lt)lrft  (S.),  the 
presentee  of  him  that  hurls  the  thunderbolts. 

2.  For  the  genitive  plural  of  ber  the  usual  form  is  now 
beren,  unless  a  relative  clause  follows,  in  which  case  berer  is 
preferred,  especially  if  the  pronoun  refers  to  persons ;  e.  g. 
beren  ^abe  id)  t)iele  gefammelt  (G.),  /  have  collected  many  of 
them;  bie  3Jtif;gunft  berer,  bie  bag  liberma^  meine«  ©lucfeg 
beleibigte  (W.),  the  ill-will  of  those  whom  the  excess  of  my 
happiness  offended, 

a.  2)crcr  occurs  before  noble  names  even  if  there  is  no  relative ; 
e.  g.  ha^  ©d^log  berer  oon  @teln,  the  casUe  of  the  Von  Steins, 

3.  ®er  is  the  pronoun  most  often  used  before  a  genitive 
or  phrase  with  \)on,  to  take  the  place  of  a  noun  previously 
mentioned ;  e.  g.  bie  SBege  ®otteg  finb  berfc^ieben  toon  benen  beg 
9Jlenf  d^en,  the  ways  of  God  are  different  from  those  of  men  ; 
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bie  93et)oHerung  2onbon§  ift  grd^er  aU  bie  toon  ^ari^,  greater 
than  that  of  Faris,  ^etjenige  also  occurs  in  this  use,  but  is 
not  so  good. 

a.  S)a8,  for  blc  referring  to  persons,  is  usuaUy  contemptuous ;  e.  g. 
ha9  fc^Ienbett  tote  bie  ^d^necfen  (S.),  those  fellows  dawdle  like  snails. 

6.  2)ero  is  an  old  gen.  plu.  onoe  common  in  ceremonious  address 
before  high  titles  ;  as  2)cro  ©naben,  your  (properly  their)  Grace, 

310.  The  Compounds  of  ba  do  not  refer  to  living 
beings,  but  exceptions  occur  in  familiar  language ;  e.  g. 
etn  S^aox  Serle,  tuoruber  fie  ftreiten  Iflnnen  (G.),  a  brace  of 
fellows  to  quarrel  about;  eiit  SSater  I)atte  brei  ©6f)ne,  bation 

(cf.  §  314)  ttjar  bcr  attefte  Hug  unb  gefd^eit  (Gr.),  three  sons 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  shrewd  and  clever. 

1.  A  compound  of  ba  should  not  stand  as  the  antecedent 
of  a  relative ;  e.  g.  7  thought  of  what  you  said  =  id^  bad^te  an 
ba«  (not  baran),  tt)a^  bu  fagtcft.  Note  also  that  some  prep- 
ositions, notably  ol^ne,  never  combine  with  ba. 

2.  Tmesis  of  a  ba-compound  is  rare  in  literary  language,  but  com- 
mon in  certain  dialects ;  e.  g.  ha  ht^Hie  mid^  @ott  Dor  (=  bat^or  bel^ute 
ntlc^),  God  keep  me  from  that. 

311.  The  Determinatives.  S)e'rjeni9e  is  an  emphatic  ber 
used  to  particularize  the  antecedent  of  a  relative ;  e.  g. 
ba^  ift  berienige,  bon  bem  tpir  rebeten,  that  is  the  man  we 
were  talking  about;  bieiemge  greif)eit,  bie  id)  ntir  l)erau8^ 
nel^me  (Kant),  the  (^particular)  liberty  I  take. 

1.  2)erfe'IBe  must  refer  to  something  already  known.  It 
is  a  frequent  substitute  for  er,  fie,  e«  ;  e.  g.  ^leinigleiten,  bie 
er  i)on  3Jlarianen  er^alten  ober  berfelBen  geraubt  ^atte  (G.),  trifles 
that  he  had  received  from  Mariane  or  stolen  from  her, 

a.  Some  prescribe  that  berfctbc  always  be  substituted  for  the  ace. 
e8  governed  by  a  preposition ;  e.g.  ba«  ^Inb  Ifl  Iran! ;  tt)lr  iDoUcn  filr 
badfelbe  forgen,  we  wiU  take  care  of  U.  But  others  repudiate  this  rule 
and  prefer  filr  t9, 

b.  Observe  the  contractions  am  fclbcn  %aQ  =  an  bcmfctben  Xag,  gur 
fctben  3«tt  =  gu  bcrfclbcn  3^ it ;  sometimes  also  gu  blefcr  (jcncr)  fclben 
3ett,  at  this  {that)  selfsame  time.     @e(btg-,  for  \tlh-,  is  obsolescent. 
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c.  ©inunbbcrfdbc,  one  and  the  same,  is  best  written  as  one  word 
with  ein  uninflected ;  thus  an  cinunbbcmjclbcn  2^ge,  rather  than  ait 
cincm  unb  bemfclben. 

d.  In  ceremonious  address  2)lcfclbcn,  sometimes  with  prefixed  ^o(^ 
©bd^fl,  OTcr^bd^fl,  may  take  the  place  of  @ic. 

2.  ©old^  is  sometimes  used,  but  not  very  elegantly,  for 
berfelBe ;  e.  g.  id^  glauBe,  meine  ©ebanlen  ftnb  toa^r  ;  ^)rufen  ©ie 
fold^e  (S.),  I  believe  my  thoughts  are  true  ;  test  them. 

,  3.  The  indeclinables  fetbjl  and  fclbcr,  while  treated  in  Part  I  for 
convenience  with  the  personal  pronouns,  are  not  strictly  of  that  class, 
since  they  do  not  denote  a  person,  but  emphasize  pronouns  of  every 
person  and  also  nouns.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  deter- 
minatives. 

a.  The  two  forms  felbfl  and  fctbcr  do  not  differ  in  meaning,  but 
fclbjl  may  be  used  adverbially  =  even,  while  fclbcr  can  not.  Further, 
jclbcc  always  follows  the  word  it  emphasizes,  while  fclbfl  may  precede 
or  follow.    Cf .  §  289,  2,  6. 

THE  INTERROGATIVES 

312.  993er  and  t^a^  never  agree  with  a  noun,  seeming 
exceptions  with  toa^  being  old  partitive  genitives  which 
have  lost  an  § ;  e.  g.  toa^  2Sunber(^),  what  wonder ;  toa^ 
SteufeU  what  the  deuce  !    Cf.  §  253,  2,  h. 

1.  SS^effen  is  less  used  than  whose;  for  whose  picture  is  that  f  idiom 
prefers  (referring  to  the  person  portrayed)  xotx  iji  bo8  auf  bcm  ^Ubc  ? 
(referring  to  the  owner  of  the  picture)  n)em  gcprt  ba«  ^ilb  ?  The  form 
njc8  is  rare  except  in  compounds,  but  occurs  adjectively ;  e.  g.  Xot% 
©InneS  bcr  |)crr  fei  (G.),  of  what  mind  the  master  may  be, 

2.  Colloquially,  not  so  often  in  literature,  toa^  is  used 
after  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative ;  e.  g.  ju  tt)a§  taugt 
e§?  what  is  it  good  for?  mit  toa^  fann  id^  bienen?  how  can  I 
serve  you  ?  Here  tooju  and  toomxt  would  be  better.  On  the 
other  hand  tparum,  h)ofur,  etc.,  are  very  oft^en,  but  unneces- 
sarily, substituted  for  um  toa^,  fiir  toag,  etc. 

3.  3Ba§  is  very  common  in  the  sense  of  h^arum  ;  e.  g.  toag 
reitft  bu  fo  f  dinette  (C.)  ?  why  do  you  ride  so  fast?  This  U)a^ 
is  an  adverbial  accusative. 
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313.  SBclr^  and  tna^  filt.  The  neuter  m\6)^^  is  some- 
times used  absolutely  (like  e§,  ba^  and  tpa^)  without 
reference  to  the  gender  or  number  of  a  following  predi- 
cate noun ;  e.  g.  bie  (Sttern  fannen  einen  ganjen  ^^ag,  tpet 
d^e^  ber  fd^5nfte  9?ame  fei  (Riehl),  queried  which  was  the 
most  beautiful  name. 

1.  9Ba«  filr  is  always  used  adjectively  ;  it)aS  fur  cln,  usually  so,  but 
sometimes  without  a  noun.  In  the  latter  case  ein  has  pronominal 
inflection  ;  e.  g.  ein  ®runb  ifl  eS  atterbingS,  aber  tt)a«  filr  clncr !  a  reasbn 
it  ia  to  be  sure,  but  what  kind  of  one  I 

THE   RELATIVES 

314.  ®cr  and  mltSf.  !5)er  as  relative  is  of  secondary 
origin,  having  developed  out  of  the  demonstrative  ber. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  latter,  especially  in  folk- 
tales, where  one  would  expect  a  relative ;  e.  g.  ei^  Wax 
einmal  ein  alter  Stdnig,  ber  ipar  franf,  he  was  sick,  instead  of 
ber  franf  lt)ar,  who  was  sick.  Cf.  also  the  example  with 
bation  in  §  810. 

1.  The  genitive  singular  of  ber  is  beffen,  beren,  beffen,  the 
genitive  plural  beren  (not  berer),  and  the  dative  plural  benen  ; 
but  short  forms,  identical  with  those  of  the  article  ber,  occur 
in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  bie  flrone,  ber  (for  beren)  mein  g^iirft  mid^ 
toitrbig  ad^tete  (Gr.),  the  crown  of  which  my  prince  deemed 
me  worthy ;  bie  §eil-  unb  Sinberung^Iraft,  ber  toir  ftiinblid^ 
Bebiirfen  (Gr.). 

2.  The  use  of  ber  as  *  compound '  relative  (containing  its  own  ante- 
cedent) is  not  uncommon ;  e.  g.  a6)\  ber  mlc^  llebt  unb  fennt,  Ifl  In  ber 
SBclte  (G.)i  odo^i  he  who  loves  and  knows  me  is  far  away.  Such  a  ber 
differs  from  tt)er  in  that  it  refers  to  a  particular  antecedent. 

3.  In  early  modem  German  a  relative  is  often  preceded  by  al8,  the 
effect  being  a  subaudition  of  cause ;  e.  g.  il^r  ^abt  blefcn  SWenfd^en  ju 
mir  brad^t,  al8  ber  baS  33otf  abtt)enbe  (Lu.),  ye  have  brought  this  man 
unto  me  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people.  Later  this  al8  became  all 
but  pleonastic  and  has  now  gone  out  of  use,  tho  conmion  in  Lessing 
and  Goethe ;  e.  g.  %nta%f  q18  wetd^cr  fid^  an  ben  blogen  glgurcn  ergo* 
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^et  (L.),  JEneas,  who  ddigUs  in  the  mere  figures;  au«  bent  Siinmer, 
Ql8  In  totid)tm.  jtc  aUcin  SRul^c  l^attc  (G.),  from  the  room  in  which  alone 
she  had  peace. 

315.  993er  and  'ma^.  The  implied  antecedent  of  tt)er 
must  be  expressed  (always  after  iper),  if  there  is  change 
of  construction;  e.  g.  iper  m6)i  benft,  bcm  it)irb  fie  gefd^cnft 
(G.),  who  does  not  think,  to  him  it  is  given.  In  other 
words,  njer  can  stand  only  for  ber,  ber  (not  for  bem,  ber, 
nor  for  ben,  ber). 

a.  The  rule  applies  also  to  mad,  but  less  rigidly,  since  the  form  toa^ 
is  both  nom.  and  ace. ;  thus  it  is  permissible  to  omit  bad  in  toa^  idf 
nic^t  hjelg,  (ba«)  ntac^t  mic^  nid^t  l^clg,  wJiat  I  don't  kvjow  does'nt  bother 
me;  or  even  in  tt)a«  mid^  nic^t  brcnnt,  (bai)  blaj'  id^  nlc^t,  what  doesnH 
bum  me  I  donH  blow. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  interrogative  in  njcr  ffinntc  bag  glauben  ? 
wJu)  could  believe  that  ?  the  indefinite  relative  in  c«  tfl  ttjal^r,  tt)ad  man 
auc^  gtauben  mag,  it  is  true^  whatever  one  may  think,  and  the  exclama- 
tory indefinite  in  tt)cr  fo  ctlDaS  glaubcn  fSnntc !  as  if  any  one  could 
believe  that! 

2.  In  general  toa^  is  not  used  in  referring  to  a  definite 
noun,  but  exceptions  occur  in  good  writers ;  e.  g.  bie  9llten 
lannten  ba^  Ding  nid^t,  h)a§  toir  ipdpid^Ieit  nennen  (L.),  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  thing  which  we  call  politeness. 
Conversely,  ba§  or  toeld^e^  is  sometimes  used  for  h)ag  in 
referring  to  a  sentence ;  e.g.  il^m l^atte  man  §i(arien  Beftimmt, 
ba^  il^m  f el^r  tool^I  belannt  Xoax  (G.),  they  had  destined  HUarie 
for  him,  which  was  very  well  known  to  him, 

3.  The  form  toe^  is  still  sometimes  used  adjectively,  just 
as  often  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  toe^  ©tanbeg  er  aud^  fein  mod^te, 
of  whatever  station  he  might  be.  Without  a  noun  toe^  is 
archaic,  save  in  compounds. 

4.  2Ba^  referring  to  persons  is  not  uncommon  in  familiar 
language ;  e.  g.  friil^  ixhi  fid^,  toa^  ein  5Keifter  h^erben  h^ill  (S.), 
he  who  wishes  to  become  a  master  practices  early. 

'  316.  Relative  Adverbs.  A  compound  of  luo  or  m^  is 
never  positively  required  except  when  the  antecedent  is 
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not  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  thus  for  the  book  of  which  we 
were  speaking^  the  task  I  am  writing  upon,  one  may  say 
ba^  Sud^,  t)on  bem,  tion  ipetd^em,  or  it)ot)on ;  bic  Stufgabe,  an 
ber,  an  tpeld^er,  or  tDOrau.  But  in  he  rises  early,  hy  which  he 
saves  much  time,  one  can  only  say  ipoburd^,  not  burd^  ipelc^e^, 
nor  burd^  ba^,  tho  burd^  njetd^e^  Wxiid  would  be  permis- 
sible. So  also  id^  toar  franf,  lt)e§l)al6  (not  njegen  beffen)  id^ 
nid^t  fd^reiben  loxmit^  for  which  reason  I  could  not  write. 

1.  @o  as  relative  is  now  archaic,  but  was  once  very  common ;  e.  g. 
l^cilig  Ifl  ba«  ®t\t%,  fo  bcm  ^flnjiler  ©c^on^cit  ^tWiti  (S.),  holy  is  the 
law  which,  etc. 

2.  An  untranslatable  ha  is  sometimes  added  to  a  relative  as  a  kind 
of  generalizing  particle ;  e.g.  ttjcn  ba  biirftct,  whoever  thirsts;  Uintt, 
bcr  ha  bid^tet  (G.),  no  one  who  makes  poetry.  But  the  usage  is  now 
quaint. 

a.  In  like  manner  a  pleonastic  bcnn  is  often  inserted — it  is  espe- 
cially common  in  Goethe  —  after  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle ;  e.  g. 
il^r  33ctragen,  ha9  mlr  bcnn  nun  frcilic^  in  cincm  gang  anbcrcn  Sid^te 
crfd^icn  (G.),  her  conduct  that  now  appeared  to  me  in  a  quite  different 
light. 

3.  2)a  and  its  compounds  usually  have  demonstrative  force,  rarely 
that  of  a  relative ;  as  in  bic  B^it^"/  ^^  ^^  ^^^  W^f't  i^i  SBcrbcn  toat 
(G.),  the  times  when  I  myself  was  still  growing.  Wvoo  and  hjofclbf!, 
relative  particles  =  IDO,  are  archaic. 

THE   INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS 

317.  Slit*  The  undeclined  alt  is  most  common  before 
ber  or  a  possessive  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  sin- 
gular, masculine  and  neuter;  e.  g.  aH  ber  ©d^nierj,  all  the 
pain;  ad  ba^  Seib;  aH  feinen  Summer.  In  the  genitive 
it  is  rare  but  occurs ;  e.  g.  ber  ©d^aupla^  alt  meiner  ©tudE- 
fetigfeit  (G-)'  ^'^^  scene  of  all  my  happiness, 

1.  The  form  atte  occurs  mostly  after  prepositions  that 
govern  the  dative;  as  i)on  aIIebem,/row  all  that ;  au^  atte* 
bem  ;  tro^  attebem.  But  it  may  stand  as  nominative ;  e.  g. 
alle  ba§  9ieigen  (G.),  all  the  inclining  ;  alle  fein  SJlammon  (S.), 
all  his  wealth. 
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2.  2lIIe«  may  mean  everybody^  as  in  alleg  tangte  h)ie  toll  (G.), 
everybody  was  dancing  like  mad.  It  may  also  follow  U)er, 
U)a^  and  even  toem,  without  change  of  form ;  e.  g.  toer  \oax 
alle«  ba  ?  t«?^o  aZZ  w;a5  there  ?  toem  aUe^  gabft  bu  ba«  ®elb 
(Gr.)? 

8.  M  does  not  admit  of  weak  inflection :  one  says  ber  $Qter  unfer 
attcr  (not  aUcn) ;  ba8  aflc«,  bic«  attc«,  nac^  bcm  aflem  (better  than  aflen). 
For  aacnfatt«,  see  §  288,  1,  a. 

4.  In  the  classics  all  sometimes  =  jeb-,  enery;  e.  g.  aHer  3uf^oni>  tP 
gut  (G,),  enery  condition  is  good;  bci  aUcm  Irblfd^cn  S)mg  (S.) ;  ble 
graucn  aUt^  (Staubc^  (G.).  In  these  cases  present  usage  would  prefer 
the  sing,  of  jeb-  or  the  plu.  of  all.  Cf.  allc  S^age,  every  day;  aUt  paav 
aWlnuten,  every  few  mintUes.  Quite  common  are :  wlr  ^aben  aUcn 
Orunb,  alien  %n[a%  every  reason^  every  occasion, 

5.  In  like  manner  early  writers  use  all  in  the  sense  of  ganj,  the 
wlhole;  e.  g.  alien  SBlnter  (Logau) ;  burd^  attc8  ?cbcn  (Frank).  One 
would  now  say  ben  ganjcn  ©inter,  burd)  ba«  gange  ?eben.  Cf .  bte  gange 
S^ac^t,  all  night;  gang  Slmerlla,  all  America,  But  allc  SBelt  is  still 
common,  along  with  bte  gange  'S&tXX,  for  aU  the  world,  tout  le  monde, 

6.  After  o^nc,  all  and  jeb-  occur  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  Eng. 
any;  e.  g.  ol^ne  aUen  (or  jeben)  ©egriff,  without  any  idea, 

7.  Note  finally  the  idioms  in  aHer  (5ile,  in  all  Jiaste ;  in  atter  grille, 
very  early  in  the  morning ;  also  e8  (ber  SBeln,  bte  greube)  ifl  alle,  i.  e. 
is  all  gone ;  er  mirb  fein  bigc^en  @elb  balb  aUe  mac^en,  ?ie  will  soon  make 
an  end  of  (run  thru)  his  little  money. 

318.  ©in-*  As  pronoun  ein-  may  take  the  place  of 
(irgenb)  jemanb,  some  one,  any  one;  e.  g.  ba  Itegt  fd^on  eiirer 
tot  (G.),  there  lies  some  one  dead;  ba  fragt  niemanb,  tva^ 
einer  glaubt  (S.),  what  any  one  believes. 

1.  The  neuter  form  ein^  may  refer  to  a  person ;  e.  g.  nun 
fag*  mir  txn^  (G.),  now  let  some  one  tell  me;  toenn  unfer  ein^ 
am  ©^)innen  Xoax  (G.),  when  you  and  I  were  at  our  spinning. 

a.  More  often  it  is  used,  sometimes  almost  untranslatably,  as  cog- 
nate object  of  ftngen,  trinfen  and  other  verbs ;  e.  g.  einS  ftngen,  sirig  a 
song;  ein«  trinlen,  take  a  drink;  menn  bir  \iCi%  aJiSbd^en  telntt,  \iOL  Itebt 
fie  etn8  gum  <S|)a6  (G.),  she  just  falls  in  lone  for  fun. 

319.  @tntg-  and  its  Synonyms.  For  the  singular  of 
einig-  present  usage  prefers  a  substitute  (ein,  irgenb  ein, 
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cin  toenig,  etoa^),  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  literature ; 
e.  g.  au^  gurc^t  be^  Xobeg  ober  fonft  etnige^  Singed 
(Claudius),  from  fear  of  death  or  some  other  thing;  nad^ 
einiger  ^^aufe  (G.),  after  a  short  pause ;  iud)t  ol^ne  einige^ 
Sebenfen,  not  without  some  hesitation. 

\,  The  plu.  einigc  implies,  according  to  Grimm,  more  than  two  but 
less  than  five.  For  five  or  more  one  says  mel^rcrc,  eine  2Jiengc,  manege, 
tjielc.  The  ill-sounding  einigc  ^Denige  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  few,  but 
a  few  is  better  denoted  by  einigc  alone,  or  else  by  ein  paax*  Note  the 
orthogi-aphic  distinction  in  ein  paax  9JJinutcn,  a  few  minutes,  but  ein 
$aar  ©tiefet,  a  pair  of  boots. 

a.  @tli(i)c,  tt)el(i)t  and  etluelci^e  have  the  same  meaning  as  einige,  but 
ctlDcld^e  is  obsolete  and  et\i(i)t  becoming  so. 

2.  Einigc  may  precede  a  numeral ;  e.  g.  einigc  gwanjig,  twenty  odd. 
The  article  ein  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  way ;  e.g.  ein  a(i)t  2^age, 
some  eight  days, 

3.  SKel^re  for  me^rere  is  not  good.  For  the  phrase  ntorgen  ein  SD^el^- 
re8  (L.),  more  to-morrow,  one  would  now  prefer  morgenmc^r,  2Beite= 
re8,  or  ha^  SBeitere. 

320.  &tts)a^,  m»,  ttir^te*  Both  toa^  and  ettua^  may 
mean  somethitig  of  importance  ;  e.  g.  ta^t  mid^  aud^  etoa^ 
fein,  let  me  he  something  too ;  fie  riiften  fid^  fd^nelt,  benn  fie 
bfinfen  fid^  toa^  {G[,)^for  they  think  themselves  ^some.^ 

1.  The  ace.  of  ttma^  forms  a  common  adverb  =  somewhat,  a  little ; 
e.  g.  etttJQ^  lixXif  somewhat  cold.  Distinguish  therefore  between  etlDad 
beffer,  somewhat  better,  and  etlDaS  33effere8,  something  better. 

2.  ^\(!tji^,  tho  classed  for  convenience  with  pronominals,  is  really 
a  substantive  —  the  gen.  of  niht  =  naught,  —  which  is  still  presei-ved 
as  a  dat.  in  the  phrases  gunic^te  merben,  come  to  naught,  and  mit  nid^* 
ten,  by  no  means.  In  early  modem  German  nic^t  took  a  partitive 
gen.;  e.  g.  unb  l^atte  ber  !Oicbe  nid^t  (Lu.),  and  had  not  love,  i.  e.  naught 
of  love.  This  construction  still  occurs  in  the  phrase  l^ier  ifl  meineS 
33(eiben8  nid^t,  there  is  no  staying  here  for  me. 

321.  SKait  and  its  Compounds.  Wan,  from  Wann,  like 
French  on  from  homo,  does  not  individualize  at  all,  whence 
it  is  never  preceded  by  irgenb,  though  it  may  approach 
the  meaning  of  irgenb  jemanb ;  e.  g.  man  poc^t,  there  is  a 
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knocks  sorrt'C  one  is  knocking.  Most  often  it  is  an  indefinite 
representative  of  people  at  large,  mankind,  the  public,  as 
in  man  fagt,  the^  say,  it  is. said;  man  fommt  ju  fe^n,  man 
toilt  am  liebften  fd^aun  (G.),  people  come  to  see,  they  wish  to 
gaze. 

1.  Again,  man  may  take  the  place  of  a  personal  pronoun  of  any 
person.  Goethe  often  uses  it  for  id^  in  describing  his  own  doings,  and 
interchanges  it  with  n)ir  in  the  same  sentehce.  SRan  fc^lucigc  is  much 
the  same,  only  less  brasque,  as  fd^»cigc,  fc^lucigt,  or  jc^hjcigcn  @ic. 
The  policeman  says  iDcr  i|l  man  ?  luaS  lt)ill  man  l)icr  ?  for  who  are  you  f 
what  do  you  want  here  f  * 

2.  S^tnanb  and  niemanb  are  compounds  of  man  with  ex- 
crescent b.  For  the  dative  and  accusative  present  usage 
prefers  the  uninflected  form,  tho  the  dative  in  em  and  (less 
often)  the  accusative  in  en,  still  occur.  Their  plural  is  sup- 
plied by  einige  and  feine. 

322.  SJicl  and  ttienig*  With  these  words  there  is  great 
freedom  in  the  use  of  uninflected  forms.  Inflection  is 
required  only  after  ber  or  a  possessive ;  e.  g.  ia^  Diele 
®elb,  i>a^  er  befi^t,  the  large  amount  of  money  that  he 
possesses;  tro^  feine^  bielen  @elbe^ ;  mein  SBenige^^  my  little. 

a.  But  lt)enig  after  ber  or  a  possessive  and  in  agreement  with  a 
noun  in  the  singular  is  not  common.  For  fcin  tt)cnigcS  2^alcnt  (G.), 
his  little  talent,  one  would  now  prefer  fcln  geringe^  2^alent,  fcin  tinned, 
or  fein  blgcfjcn  Zaknt 

1.  Except  after  ber  or  a  possessive,  inflection  prevails  in 
the  plural  and  genitive  singular  (where  it  may  he  needed  to 
show  case),  non-inflection  in  the  nominative  singular,  mas- 
culine and  neuter;  elsewhere  both  are  about  equally  com- 
mon. Examples:  fd^on  t)iele  3^age  (S.),  these  many  days; 
er  freut  fid^  tjieler  ©l^re,  enjoys  much  honor;  mel  Sdrm  um 
nid^tg,  mtich  ado  about  nothing  ;  t)iel  ©efd^rei  unb  toehig  SBoUe, 
much  noise  and  little  wool ;  ijiel  2)anl,  many  thanks ;  mit 
mUx  5Ku^e ;  mit  toenig  2Bi^  unb  t)tel  Sel^agen  (G.) ;  )o\d  ®ruf;e 
^at  er  aufgetragen  (G.). 

2.  Sometimes  inflection  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  variety  ;  e.  g. 
i6)  melne  nic^t  »lele«,  fonbcm  oiel ;  cin  luenigeS,  aber  mit  gteig  (L.) ;  I 
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mean  not  (a  litUe  in)  much^  but  much  {in  little) ;  a  small  quarUity,  but 
with  care,  Stahr  writes  :  id)  l)Qbc  OieteS  gcfc^cn,  ^icr  unb  ha  and)  Did, 
many  things,  here  and  there  also  much  (of  importance) ;  njcr  iJlcIcS 
bringt  (G.),  he  who  offers  a  great  variety;  Did  SBein,  much  wine;  Didcr 
SDBcin,  many  kinds  of  wine. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  .DETAILS  ON   CONJUGATION 

323.  ^aitn  and  feitt  as  Auxiliaries.  All  transitive 
verbs  (including  reflexives),  the  modal  auxiliaries  and 
many  intransitives  are  conjugated  with  l^aben. 

1.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  (bleibcn,  gefd^el^en,  gelingen, 
gliicfen,  fein)  the  verbs  that  form  their  perfect  tenses  with 
fein  contain  the  idea  of  transition  from  one  place  or  con- 
dition to  another.  They  either  denote  literal  motion,  as 
ge^en,  lommen,  or  else  a  change  of  status,  as  altcrn,  bcrften, 

a.  Often  this  idea  of  change  is  given  by  a  prefix,  and  thus  we  may 
have  a  compound  conjugated  v^rith  jein,  v^hile  the  simple  verb  takes 
f)ahtn ;  e.  g.  fci^Iafen,  sleep,  and  cinfrfilafcn,  fall  asleep ;  flcl^cn,  stand, 
and  crflcl^cn,  arise.  Such  compounds  are  quite  numerous  and  only  a 
few  specimens  of  them  are  given  in  the  list  below.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  verbs  that  take  fctn  are,  then,  the  following,  together  with 
their  intransitive  compounds : 

fd^Ieid^cn,  creep 
fc^mdgcn,  melt 
fd^rcitcn,  stride 
fc^ttJimmen,  swim 
fein,  be 
finfcn,  sink 
ipxin^tn,  spring 
fictgen,  climb 
fterben,  die . 
fiurgcn,  rush 
trctcn,  step 
oerarmen,  grow  poor 
Dcr^ungcrn,  starve 
tt)ad)\en,  grow 
iDctc^en,  recede 
iDerbcn,  become 
gicl^en,  pass 


altcrn,  grow  old 
aufftel^en,  arise 
bcgcgnen,  meet 
berflcn,  burst 
bleibcn,  remain 
cilen,  hurry 
ent\6)la^tn,fall  asleep 
crfd^cincn,  appear 
crtrinfen,  drown 
criDad^cn,  awaken 
fal^ren,  go 
fatten, /aW 
^mtn,Jly 
^ielitn,flee 
^it^tn,  flow 
folgcn,  follow 
fricrcn,  freeze 
gebci^cn,  thrive 


get}cn,  go 
g  ding  en,  succeed 
gcncfcn,  recover 
gcfd^el^cn,  happen 
gtcitcn,  glide 
gtiicfen,  succeed 
fUmnten,  climb 
ftettern,  clamber 
fommcn,  come 
friec^en,  cre^ 
laufen,  run 
quetten,  gush  forth 
rcifen,  set  out 
relten,  ride 
rennen,  run 
xinntn,  flow 
fc^eitern,  be  wrecked 
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b.  Intransitiyes  that  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  heads  are  con- 
jugated with  Ijabcn.  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  verbs  which  con- 
tain no  idea  of  motion,  as  fdjtafcn,  sleep,  but  also  with  verbs  of  motion 
that  denote  simply  a  verbal_activity,  without  any  idea  of  transition 
from  one  point  to  another.  Verbs  of  motion  that  are  usually  of  this 
character  are  omitted  from  the  list  above.  Such  are,  e.  g.  l^u|)fen,  hop ; 
Imttxi,  kneel ;  tavLS^tn,  rustle ;  f c^njanf en,  wacer;  \6)VoibtXi,  sweep ;  tan* 
gen,  dance.  But  any  of  these  may  take  feln,  if  they  express  transition; 
e.  g.  ber  SBogcl  i|l  burd^«  genjier  gc^iipft,  has  hopped  thru  the  window. 

c.  On  the  other  hand  several  of  the  verbs  in  the  list  above  may  take 
l^aben  if  the  tense  denotes  simply  a  verbal  activity,  or  a  temporal, 
rather  than  a  local,  relation ;  e.  g.  blc  l^aben  fc^on  tt)Q«  9icci^t«  0cf|)run* 
gen  (G.),  have  danced  a  good  bit,  but  one  would  say  fmb  Ind  SBaffer  gc* 
fprungen,  have  leaped  into  the  water;  cr  Ijat  olel  gcrelfl,  he  has  traveled 
much,  but  er  iji  nad^  ^avt«  gereifl,  hxis  set  out  for  Paris ;  \iOi^  ^inb  l^at 
crfl  l^cute  gegangcn,  has  never  walked  until  to-day,  but  Ifl  ^entc  Don  cincm 
©tul^l  jum  anbcrn  gegangen,  walked  from  one  chair  to  the  other;  i6)  ^abc 
elne  @tunbc  gerltten,  I  rode  for  an  hour,  but  Id^  bin  auf8  ?anb  gerittcn, 
rode  into  the  country;  id)  l^abe  fortgcfal^ren,  I  continue,  but  Ic^  bin 
fortgcfal^rcn,  I  went  away, 

d.  The  general  principle  regulating  the  use  of  l^aben  and  feln  is 
simple :  l^aben  calls  attention  to  a  verbal  action,  feln  to  the  state  or 
condition  that  has  resulted  from  the  action.  There  is,  however,  much 
confusion  of  the  two  auxiliaries,  feln  being  often  used  where  the  rule 
would  call  for  l^aben ;  cf .  Goethe's  ifl  olel  gerelfl  {Faust,  1.  8019). 
Even  flel^cn,  ft(jen  and  llegen  are  sometimes  conjugated  with  feln.  On 
the  other  hand,  begegnen  and  fotgen  occur  with  l^aben. 

324.  Omission  of  the  Auxiliaries.  The  auxiliaries  of 
tense  are  often  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  dependent  clause ; 
e.  g.  ba^jenige,  toa^  tDtr  t)on  anbern  gel^Srt  (so.  I^aben),  that 
which  we  have  heard  from  others;  ba^  ift  tm  ^elb  berfelbe 
9Jatn,  Xoo  \m  bereinft  gegangen  (sc  ftnb),  the  selfsame  tract 
where  we  once  walked. 

a.  In  this  way  it  is  often  possible  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  concur- 
rence of  auxiliaries ;  e.  g.  ber  ©leg,  ben  er  errungen  (l^atte),  ^atte  belDlc* 
fen,  \i(x% — ,  the  victory  he  had  won  had  proved  that — ;  tt)a8  bamlt  ge* 
Wonnen  hjorben  (war),  mar  unbebeutenb,  what  had  been  gained  by  this, 
was  insignificant, 

b.  The  frequent  omission  of  the  auxiliary  is  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain authors,  e.  g.  Lessing,  Goethe,  Richter.  With  writers  on  style 
the  matter  is  a  moot-question,  some  advocating,  others  disapproving, 
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the  '  haUe^war  style.'  In  general  it  is  not  well  to  omit  the  auxiliary 
if  an  ambiguity  of  mode  or  tense  would  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  quoted  by  Wustmann,  the  two 
final  tDar's  would  be  intolerable :  ba  bic  '^tii,  filr  bic  ba«  ^errcnl^att« 
gclDol^lt  iDorbcn  (tDar),  abgclaufcn  war,  siw^e  the  time  had  expired  for 
which  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  chosen, 

325.  Periphrastic  and  .Causal  Auxiliaries.  Standard 
German  recognizes  no  auxiliary  corresponding  to  Eng- 
lish do  in  /  do  believe,  I  did  think,  etc.,  but  tun  is  so  used 
in  dialect,  and  the  usage  is  more  or  less  reflected  in  lit- 
erature; e.  g.  bic  Slugen  taten  il^m  finfen  (G.),  his  eyes  sank, 
i.  e.  did  sink;  (id^)  tot  xf)n  red^t  i^erjlid^  licben  (G.),  /  loved 
him  right  heartily. 

a,  Xun  as  auxiliary  usually  has  pret.  ind.  tat,  not  tat.  See  the 
examples  above.  This  tot,  which  looks  like  a  subjunctive  but  is  not, 
comes  from  the  middle  High  German  tete,  which  was  both  indicative 
and  subjunctive. 

1.  Saffen,  let,  is  sometimes  called  a  causative  auxiliary,  but 
its  meaning  may  be  permissive  as  well  as  causal ;  e.  g.  la^ 
mid^  ge^en  auf  beiner  Bpux  (Stolberg),  let  me  go  upon  thy 
track  (permissive) ;  bie  5!Jlutter  Kef;  einen  ^faffen  fommen  (G.), 
had  a  priest  come  (causal) ;  id)  laffe  mir  meinen  §ermann  nic^t 
f  C^elten  (G.),  I  will  not  let  my  Hermann  be  scolded. 

a.  On  the  peculiar  passive  use  of  the  active  inf.  after  laffen,  as  in 
the  last  example,  see  §  366,  1,  a. 

b.  SWac^cn,  make,  also  occurs  as  causative  auxiliary  :  e.  g.  i^r  l^abt 
ntid^  iDeiblic^  fd^lDi^cn  madden  (G.),  you  have  made  me  sweat  vigorously. 

326.  Omission  of  the  Augment  ge* 

1.  The  prefix  ge  was  not  at  first  a  necessary  element  of  the  perfect 
participle.  In  composition  with  verbs  the  particle  had  various  func- 
tions, one.  of  which  was  to  denote  the  completion  of  the  action  ;  e.  g. 
do  der  hauhtman  gelas  den  brief,  when  the  captain  finished  reading 
the  letter.  Becoming  thus  associated  with  the  idea  of  completed 
action,  the  particle  attached  itself  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple and  finally  became  a  regular  *sign'  of  that  form. 

a.  The  above  statement  sufficiently  explains  the  occasional  occur- 
rence in  the  classics  of  such  participles  as  funbcit,  for  gcfunbcn  ;  font* 
men,  for  gcfommcn,  etc.    They  are  survivals. 
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2.  At  present  the  following  classes  of  verbs  regularly  form  their 
perfect  participle  without  gc : 

a.  Inseparable  compounds  and  verbs  in  ic'rcn,  —  because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  ge  should  not  immediately  precede  an  unaccented  syllable. 

h.  The  modal  auxiliaries,  and  also  l^cigcn,  lafjcn,  fcl^cn,  when  the 
participle  occurs  in  connection  with  an  infinitive ;  e.  g.  i6)  l)aht  eg 
nid^t  tun  f onnen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it ;  er  ^at  mid)  rufeti  laffcn, 
he  has  had  me  caUed.  The  old  participle  of  these  verbs  looks  and 
sounds  like  an  infinitive ;  for  which  reason  several  other  verbs  that 
have  followed  their  analogy  put  the  infinitive  in  place  of  the  parti- 
ciple when  an  infinitive  precedes.  Such  are,  quite  regularly,  l^clfcn, 
\j'6xtn,  which  seems  to  have  followed  fcl^cn,  and  sometimes  also  brau* 
djtn,  Uljxtn,  madjen  and  Icrncn ;  e.  g.  id^  i\abe  fagcn  ^orcn,  I  have  heard 
say;  id^  ^attc  il^n  fcnncn  Icrncn,  I  had  learned  to  know  him]  iijx  Ijdbt 
mld^  fd^wifecn  madjcn  (G.),  you  have  made  me  sweat. 

c.  SBcrbcn  in  the  passive  ,voice,  to  avoid  two  concurrent  forms 
with  gc. 

d.  Certain  adjective  compounds,  as  ]^au«bacfcnr^ome-6afced,  homely 
(barfcn  instead  of  gcbaden);  ^albttjad^fcn,  half-grown. 

327.  Use  of  the  Connecting  Vowel  and  the  Endings. 
The  rules  in  §  176  present  the  normal  usage  of  to-day, 
but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Solemn  or  stately  dic- 
tion tends  to  long  forms,  easy  talk  to  short,  while  the 
poet  may  take  advantage  of  either  for  his  meter's  sake ; 
e.g.  rebft  bu  t)on  einem  ber  ba  lebet  (S.)?  id)  l^abe  gelebt 
unb  9eliebet'(S.);  bie  fi^onfte  Sungfrau  fi^et  (Heine);  be^ 
greife  nid^t,  xoa%  er  an  mir  finb't  (G.).  Here  the  normal 
forms  would  be:  rebeft,  tebft,  geliebt,  figt,  finbet. 

1.  In  talk  it  is  usual  to  drop  the  connecting  vowel  c  in  the  pres. 
ind.  2.  sing,  after  a  sibilant  (contrary  to  §  176,  3).  In  such  cases  the 
f  of  the  ending  ft  is  also  dropped  and  the  form  becomes  identical  with 
the  3.  sing.;  thus  bu  n)ifcf|t,  instead  of  tt)ifd}cft ;  bu  Ucft,  for  licfcfi ;  bu 
logt,  for  taffefl ;  bu  pfet,  for  fi^cft.  In  the  pret.  such  contractions  (bu 
agt,  for  bu  a^cji,  from  fffen)  are  much  more  rare. 

a.  So  too  a  final  t  of  the  stem  is  not  heard  (tho  it  is  best  to  write 
it)  before  (I ;  i.  e.  l^altfl,  gittfl,  ftc^tft,  are  pronounced,  usually,  l^SIfi, 

2.  In  the  imv.  2.  sing,  the  ending  c  belongs  properly  to  all  weak 
Terbs.     If,  therefore,  it  is  omitted,  an  apostrophe  is  proper;  e.  g.  \\tV 
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folang  bu  Uebcn  fannjl ;  folg'  nur  bent  attcn  ^prnd^  (G.)-  But  faff',  pxt\^% 
and  the  like,  become  \a%  pvt% 

a.  Strong  verbs  have  no  ending  in  the  imv.  2.  sing,  after  a  radical  t 
or  te  changed  from  e ;  thus  ^ilf,  tritt,  tied*  In  other  cases  the  use  of  the 
final  e  is  in  laige  measure  optional.  It  is  quite  uniformly  omitted  in 
lomm,  tag  and  lauf.  In  bct6(c),  pic6(c),  gc^(c),  ^att{c),  fauf(e),  fd^(af(e), 
frf|Iag(c),  fd^rcl(c),  f(^tt)clg(c),  flc^(c),  fto6(e),  tii(c),  trag(c),  gief|(e),  the 
omission  of  e  is  at  any  rate  so  common  that  no  apostrophe  is  needed. 

6.  Strong  verbs  with  radical  c  that  have  vowel-change  in  the  pres. 
ind.  should  have  it  also  in  the  imv.  2.  sing. ;  but  txttt  for  tritt,  nc^mc 
for  ntmm,  mcffc  for  mt6,  and  other  such  substitutions  of  weak  for 
strong  inflection,  are  common  in  good  writers. 

3.  In  early  modern  German  a  spurious  final  c  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  pret.  ind.  1.  and  8.  sing,  of  strong  verbs;  as  fal^e  for  fa§. 

328.  Strong  and  Weak  Conjugation. 

1  As  in  the  case  of  nouns,  so  in  that  of  verbs,  the  terms  *  strong ' 
and  '  weak '  were  introduced  by  Grimm.  They  were  intended  to  con- 
trast those  verbs  which  form  their  pret.  by  means  of  an  internal 
vowel-change,  thus  seeming  to  rely  upon  their  own  inner  'strength,' 
with  those  which  have  the  *  weakness '  to  rely  upon  foreign  aid  in  the 
shape  of  a  suffix.  The  terms  are  fanciful,  but  convenient  and  in  uni- 
versal use.  They  are  at  any  rate  better  than  'old'  and  'new,'  and 
far  better  than  '  irregular '  and  '  regular.' 

2.  The  characteristic  '  ablaut '  of  strong  verbs  (sometimes  translated 
by  gradation,  as  umlaut  is  by  mutation),  is  a  definite  series  of  changes 
undergone  by  the  radical  vowel  in  different  forms  derived  from  the 
same  root.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  verbs ;  thus  with  blnbcn, 
banb,  gebunben,  cf .  the  nouns  ^Inbc,  ©anb,  33unb. 

3.  The  vowel-change  of  the  pres.,  in  strong  verbs,  is  always  a  spe- 
cies of  umlaut  tho  it  is  not  always  marked  by  the  modem  sign  of  um- 
laut. It  is  due  (cf .  §  21)  to  the  former  presence  of  an  t  in  the  end- 
ings of  the  2.  and  3.  sing.  Thus  bu  tragfl,  cr  trogt,  represent  an  earlier 
du  tragis(t),  er  tragit ;  whereas  the  forms  now  without  umlaut  had  no 
i  in  the  ending :  ic^  trage,  from  ih  tragu,  xo'xx  tragcn,  from  wir  tragevn^ 
(ea),  etc. 

a.  Verbs  with  radical  it  formerly  made  a  pres.  ind.  2.  and  3.  sing, 
and  an  imv.  2.  sing,  in  cu  ;  e.  g.  ficugfl,  fleugt,  instead  of  flicgfl,  t^lcgt, 
from  fitegcn ;  frcud^fl,  frcud^t,  instead  of  Iricrfifl,  fricdftt,  from  frtcc^cn. 
These  archaic  forms  are  often  met  with  in  the  classics. 

4.  In  Old  and  Middle  German  the  pret.  of  most  strong  verbs  had 
two  different  ablaut^tages,  i.  e.  two  different  radical  vowels,  one  for 
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the  sing.,  the  other  for  the  plu. ;  thus  ich  aang,  I  sang^  but  wir  sungen, 
we  sang ;  ich  reit,  I  rode,  but  wir  riten,  we  rode.  In  modem  German 
the  vowel  of  the  sing,  has  usually  prevailed  for  the  entire  tense.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  vowel  of  the  plu.  was  transferred  to  the  sing, 
(cf.  Eng.  I  sang  and  I  sung),  giving  rise  to  doublets,  such  as  Ici^  flanb 
and  id^  ftunb.  Such  double  preterits  were  once  common,  and  one  of 
them,  tDarb,  iDurbe,  still  survives.  Sarb  is  more  stately  and  bookish 
than  ttjurbc.  , 

a.  The  secondary  vowel  of  the  pret.  is  much  more  apt  to  appear  in 
the  subj.  than  in  the  ind. ;  thus  while  idj  flurb,  from  flerben,  no  longer 
occurs,  td^  ftiirbe,  is  common.  It  even  has  the  advantage  of  ic^  flarbe, 
in  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  confounded  by  the  ear  with  ic^  flerbe. 
There  are  many  such  cases. 

329.  Ablaut  Classes. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a  classification  of  strong  verbs  that 
will  appreciably  facilitate  the  learning  of  their  forms.  They  must 
simply  be  memorized  one  by  one.  The  only  classification  that  is  of 
any  use  (and  its  value  is  scientific  rather  than  practical)  is  that  which 
groups  together  those  verbs  which  originally  had  the  same  series  of 
vowel-changes  in  their  principal  parts.  Such  a  group  is  called  an 
ablaut  claj3s. 

2.  There  are  in  all  seven  such  classes.  Since,  however,  the  classi- 
fication is  based  primarily  upon  the  older  forms,  which  have  undergone 
great  changes  with  the  lapse  of  time,  it  can  not  be  made  fully  intelli- 
gible without  detailed  historical  explanations  which  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work.  (Consult  Brandt's  German  Grammar,  §§  122  ff. 
and  459  ff.)  In  the  subjoined  scheme  is  given,  first,  the  vowel  of  the 
inf.;  then,  after  the  first  dash,  the  vowel  of  the  pret.,  and  after  the 
second  dash  the  vowel  of  the  perf.  pple.  The  statistical  numbers 
refer  to  the  list  in  §  331.    The  classes,  then,  are  as  follows : 

Class  I :  Ablaut  ci  —  i,  it,  —  i,  ic ;  e.  g.  rcltcn,  rltt,  gcrlttcn ;  blclbcn, 
blicb,  gcblicbcn.    43  verbs. 

Class  II:  Ablaut  ic,  il,  au,  — o  — 0  ;  e.  g.  flicgcn,  flog,  gefloffcn ;  Ifl- 
gen,  log,  gclogcn ;  faufcn,  foff,  gcfoffcn.  33  verbs. 

Class  III :  t,\,  —  a  short  — u  short,  o  short ;  e.  g.  tt)crfcn,  tt)arf,  gc* 
IDorfcn;  blnbcn,  banb,  gcbunbcn.  47  verbs. 

Class  IV :  Ablaut  c,  S  —  a  long—  o  ;  e.g.  brc(^en,  bra(^,  gcbrot^cn; 
gcbfircn,  gcbar,  gcborcii.  16  verbs. 

Class  V:  Ablaut  i,  c,  Ic,  — a  long  — c;  e.g.  bitten,  hat,  gebcten; 
gcben,  gab,  gcgcbcn;  licgen,  tag,  gctcgcn.  16  verbs. 
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Class  VI:  Ablauta  — u  — a;  e.g.  fal^rcn,  ful^r,  gcfal^rcn.  15  verbs. 

Class  VII :  Vowel-change  which  looks  like  ablaut,  but  is  not ;  a,  aUf 
cl,  0,  u  —  Ic— a,  an,  ti,  o,  u;  e.  g.  fatten,  pel,  gefatten;  laufen,  Uef,  gc* 
laufeti;  jlogen,  jlie§,  geflogeti.  18  verbs. 

Remark.  A  few  verbs  have  passed  out  of  the  class  to  which  they 
originally  and  properly  belong.  Thus  bettcn,  hark,  formerly  made  pret. 
batt,  pple.  gebotten.  But  bott  early  gave  way  to  bott  (with  the  vowel  of 
the  pple.),  and  bctten,  bott,  gcbottcn,  does  not  conform  to  any  of  the 
seven  classes  as  above  given.  In.  the  list  below  such  cases  are  denoted 
by  a  bracketed  number ;  e.  g.  Betten  [III]  means  that  the  verb  once 
belonged  to  Class  III. 

330.  Irregular  Weak  Verbs.  Nine  weak  verbs  have 
in  the  preterit  and  perfect  participle  a  vowel-change 
which  looks  like  ablaut.     These  are : 


Inf, 
brennen,  burn 
bring  en,  bring  *^ 
benfcn,  think  '^ 
bilnfcn,  seem 
fennen,  fenoio  ^ 
ncnnen,  name  v^ 
rennen,  run 
fenben,  send 
ttjcnbcn,  turn 


Pret.  Ind. 

brannte 

brac^te 

bad^te 

bcud^te 

fonnfc 

nannte 

ranntc 

fanbte 

roanbte 


Per/,  pple. 

Pret.  sui>J. 

gebrannt 

brcnnte 

gebrac^t 

bvac^te 

gcbad)t 

bdc^te 

gebeud^t 

beud^te 

gcfannt 

fenntc 

genannt 

nennte 

gerannt 

rcniite 

gefanbt 

fcnbete 

gcttjanbt 

ttjenbete 

a.  bilnfcn,  fenben  and  ttJcnbcn  are  often  regular;  brennen,  fennen, 
nennen  and  rennen,  rarely  so. 

1.  The  only  other  weak  verbs  that  present  any  irregularities  are 
l^aben  (§  171),  the  modal  auxiliaries  (§  189)  and  tt)tffen  (§  190). 

331.  List  of  Strong  Verbs. 

The  following  list  is  meant  to  contain  all  the  verbs  of  late  modem 
German  that  have  any  strong  forms.  After  the  principal  parts  is 
given,  first,  the  pres.  ind.  2.  sing.,  from  which  the  3.  sing,  canjisu- 
ally  be  got  by  simply  dropping  f  of  the  ending  ft ;  thus,  bu  bticffl,  cr 
bddEt.  Whenever  the  3.  sing,  can  not  be  got  in  this  way,  as  in  bu  giltfl, 
er  gi(t,  it  is  given  separately.  Next  comes  the  pret.  subj.  1.  sing., 
and  then  the  imv.  2  sing.,  the  latter  distinguished  by  an  [!].  The 
Eoman  numeral  gives  the  ablaut  class  to  which  the  verb  belongs  or 
belonged  (§  329,  remark).  Obsolete  forms  are  enclosed  in  [],  formis 
that  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  ( ).  Eor  beglnncn,  tjerberben,  etc., 
see  under  sginncn,  :»berben. 
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^aifett^  bake,  buf,  gcbarfcn ;  bdrfft ;  biifc ;  ba(f(c) !  VI.  —Often  weak 
thruout,  except  that  there  is  no  pple.  gebadft.  SBuf  has  short  u.  ©cbaf* 
fen  without  gc  occurs  in  l^auSbacfen,  neubacfen,  etc. 

=Mrett,  =bar,  *borcn ;  *blcrft  or  bcirfl ;  =bdrc ;  =bicr  I  or  =barc !  IV.  — 
Only  in  gcbaren,  give  birth  to  (earlier  gebercn,  whence  gcbierft,  geblcrt, 
gcbicr !).    @cbarc  as  pret.  subj.  is  avoided,  being  like  the  pres. 

Seigeiv  bite,  U%  gcbiffen;  bci6(ef)t,  beifet;  biffc;  bei6(e)!    I. 

»e«en,  bark,  [bott,]  [gcbotten];  [bittfl];  [UUe];  [bitt!]  [IIL]— Now 
always  weak,  but  strong  forms  occur  in  the  classics.  Grimm  wrote  : 
ein  $unb  bcHt  nod^  l^cutc,  Wie  tt  ju  3lnfang  bcr  ®c^5))fung  boll,  with  weak 
pres.  and  strong  pret.  in  the  same  sentence. 

Sergett,  hide,  barg,  gcborgcn ;  birgfl ;  bilrgc  or  barge ;  btrg !  (berge  I). 

m. 

Serfteti,  burst,  barfl,  [borfl],  gcborjlcn ;  birflefl  or  bir|l,  btrfl ;  borftc 
or  barftc ;  birji !  III. —  Often  weak  thruout. 

93iegett,  berid,  bog,  gebogeu;  biegjl  [bcugft];  boge;  biege!  [beug!]  II. 

93tetett,  offer,  bot,  geboten ;  bietcjl  [beutft,  beut] ;  bote ;  biete !  [beut !] 
II. 

93tttben,  bind,  banb,  gebunbei!;  btnbeft;  bfinbc;  binbc!    III. 

Sittctt,  ask,  bat,  gebeten;  bltte|l;  bate;  bitte!    V. 

»(afeit,  blow,  hiU^,  gebtafen;  btaf(ef)t,  bmfl;  btiefe;  blof(e)!  VIL— 
Sometimes  weak  in  pres.    The  pret.  blu8  (Claudius)  is  jocose. 

^Itihtitf  remain,  blieb,  gebllcben ;  btelbfl ;  hiitU ;  blelb(e) !    I. 

«Wctc^Ctt,  =bU4  ^bUd^en;  -bleid^ft;  Mid^t;  Meiii){t)l  L  —  Strong 
only  in  erbteid^en,  uerbteld^eti,  turn  pale,  die,  which  may  be  weak  in 
the  pret.    ^Uidjtn,  bleach,  is  weak. 

fdtnitn,  roast,  brlct,  gebraten;  brStjl,  brot;  brlete;  brate!  VII.— 
Sometimes  weak,  but  no  gebratet. 

Sred^ett,  break,  brad&,  gebro(^en;  brid^jl;  brad&c;  brl(^!  (bred^e!)  IV. 
—  9labebred^en,  murder  (a  language),  is  weak :  rabebred^te,  gerabcbred^t. 

'bei^Ctt,  *biel^,  biel^en;  *bci]^|l;  *biel^e;  ^bel^el  I.  —  Only  in  gebeil^eu, 
thrive. 

^berbeit,  =barb,  :='borben;  *blrbjl;  =bilrbe  or  =barbe;  ^blrbl  III.— Only 
in  uerberbeit,  ruin,  be  ruined,  which  is  apt  to  be  weak  when  transitive. 
5Bcrberbt  means  morally  corrupt;  ein  I3erberbtc8  ^erg,  but  eln  toerborbener 
(bankrupt)  ^aufmatin. 

^ittgeit^  hire,  bang,  gebungen;  blngjl;  binge !  in.— Originally  and 
still,  usually,  weak.  Pret.  subj.  always  bingte,  not  bfinge,  nor  bilnge. 
^ebtn^en,  stipulate,  is  usually  weak,  always  so  in  the  ppl.  adj.  bebingt, 
conditioned. 
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^reffi^ett,  thresh,  brafd^  or  brofdft,  gcbrof(i^eti;  brlfc^(ef)t,  brlfci^t;  brSfd&e, 
or  brfif(^c;  brlfd^  !  III. — Often  weak. 

''bricjen,  *  hxo%  *broffen.  Only  in  tjcrbrlcgcn,  vex,  which  is  hardly- 
used  except  in  the  3.  sing. ;  toerbrlcgt  [^brcugt];  ucrbrfijfe,    II. 

^mgett,  press,  brong  [brung],  gcbrungen;  brlngfl;  bratige  [brilngc] ; 
brlnge!  III. 

@ffctt,  eat,  a%  gcgcffcn;  tffeji  or  igt,  Igt;  a^r,  Ig!  (cffc!)  V.  — @c- 
cffen  contracted  to  gcffen  (cf.  Faust,  1.  2838),  where  gc  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  a  prefix,  and  so  was  prefixed  anew. 

gfa^reit,  go,  fu^r,  gefo^rcn;  ffi^rjl;  fil^rc;  fol^rc!  VI. 
8fattctt, /aM,  fid,  gefoHcn;  fatlfl;  fictc;  fallc!   VII. 
afattgeit  [fallen],  catch,  ftng  (ficng),  gcfangeti;  fangfl  [fSl^il];  pnge 
(ficngc);  fange!  VH. 

8fec^tctt,  fight,  foc^t,  gefod^tcn;  fid^t(c)fl,  fid^t;  foc^tc;  fld^t!  [in.]  — 
Sometimes  weak. 

''fe^Ictt,  4a^l,  *fo§tcn;  ^Pc^Ift;  .fo^le  or  .fci^tc;  ^ftc^U  Mc^Icl)IV.— 
Only  in  bcfc^lcn,  command,  and  em^)fc]^Ien,  recommend,  ^t\^Un,fail,  is 
weak. 

8ftttbett,^n<f,  fonb,  gcfunbcn;  ftubcjl;  fanbc;  finbc!   III. 

8f(cc^tett,  6ra«l,  flod^t,  gcfloc^tcn;  pid^t(c)il,  flld^t;  f[o(i^tc;  flit^t ! 
[III.] — Sometimes  weak, 

^flci^ett,  '4i%  -Piffen;  -fleigeft,  -flcigt;  ==f(iffc;  ^flcige!  I.  — Only  in 
ftc^  befletgen,  attend  to, 

^litqtn,fly,  pog,  geflogcu;  f[lcg|l  [flcugp];  pgc;  fltegc;  [flcug!]  n. 

3fUf^ctt,^ce,  po^,  gcflo^en;  flle^fl  [fleuc^p];  p^e;  pc^e!  [fleud^!]  II. 

m^^tn^fi^,  m,  gefloffcn;  pie6(cj)t  [Peugt],  picgt  [Peugt];  fI5ffe; 
Pic6c![Pcu6!]   II. 

JJragctt,  asA:,  fragtc  (frug),  gcfragt;  fragp(fragji);  fragtc;  frogc!  VI. 
— A  weak  verb  that  has  developed  strong  forms  after  the  analogy  of 
(cf)Iagen  and  tragcn.    But  the  weak  forms  are  better. 

Sfreffett,  eat  (said  of  animals),  frag,  gcfrcffen;  frlffcfl  or  frigt.  frigt; 
frfigc;  frig!  (frcffc!)    V^ — A  compound  of  ucr  and  cffcn. 

^titttn,  freeze,  fror,  gefrorcn;  frlcrft;  frbrc;  frlcre!   II. 

®firctt, /ermen*,  gor,  gcgorcn;  glcrfl;  gore;  [gter!]  [IV.]-— Usually 
weak,  especially  in  the  figurative  sense  he  perturbed. 

@eben,  give,  gab,  gcgeben;  gibji  (glcbfl);  gdbc,  gib!  (gicb!)  V. 

©e^eti,  go,  gtng  (glcng),  gcgangen;  gc^ft;  gingc  (glcngc);  gc^!  VH. 

^eltett,  be  worth,  gait,  gegoUcn;  giltfl,  gilt;  gbltc  or  g&tte;  gilt  I 
(geltc!)  m.^ 
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'geffeti,  .gag,  ^^geffcn;  '0lff(ef)t  or  .glgt,  ^glgt;  ^gfigc;  ^gig  I  (*gcffe  I) 
V.  —  Only  in  ucrgeffeit,  forget. 

©iegctt,  pour,  go6r  gcgojfcn;  gle6(cf)t  [gcugt],  glcgt  [gcugt];  gSffc; 
gicge!  [gcugl]  II. 

^gitttteti,  sgann,  ^gonncn;  »ginnjl;  ^^gfintic  or  g5nnc;  »=glune !  III.  — 
Only  in  bcginnen,  begin,    S3egonntc  for  bcgann,  occurs  in  the  classics. 

^Iftd^ett,  he  like,  g(^,  geglid^en;  glc^P;  glit^c;  glctd^c!  I.— Usu- 
ally weak  in  the  transitive  sense  make  like. 

©leigeti,  shine,  gUg,  gcgliffen;  glcl6(ef)t,  glclgt;  gllffc;  gtclgc!  I.— 
Now  usually  weak,  but  little  used  in  any  form. 

®(ettftt,  glide,  glitt,  gegtlttcn;  gtcitcfl;  glittc;  gleite!  L  — Some- 
times weak. 

©limmett,  glimmer,  gtomm,  gcglommcn;  glimmfl;  glSmmc;  gllmmc  I 
[III].  —  Sometimes  weak. 

®ra(eit,  dig,  grub,  gcgraben;  grSbft;  grilbe;  grabcl   VI. 

Oreifett,  seize,  griff,  gegriffcn;  gvcifft;  griffc;  greifc!   I. 

^reitteti,  grin,  [grlnn],  [gcgrinnen];  grelnjl;  [grinne];  grclnc!  I. 
—  Now  weak,  and  used  only  in  the  sense  of  whine,  cry. 

S^aXitw,  hold,  ^ictt,  gc^alten;  ^fiftft,  ^It;  ^telte;  f^aUt  I  VII.  — 

$attgen,  hang,  l^ltig  (l^icng),  ge^ongcn;  l^angjl;  l^lngc  (l^ienge); 
^angc!  VII. —There  is  also  a  weak  l^Sngcn,  which,  like  l^angcn,  is 
both  transitive  and  intransitive. 

$aneit,  hew,  ^icb,  gel^oucn;  l^aujl;  l^iebc;  f^ant  I  VII.  —  ©ieb  is  for 
^iew;  there  is  no  change  of  stem,  as  in  gel^en,  gtng* 

^thtUf  raise,  l^ob  or  l^ub,  gcl^obcn;  l^ebjl,  l^ilbc  or  ]^5bc;  l^cbe!  [VI.] 
The  old  pple.  gcl^abcn  survives  in  erljabcn,  exalted. 

^tx^tn,  call,  be  called,  l^lfg,  gel^cigen;  l^ei6(ef)t,  l^elgt;  l^icgc;  l^eige! 

vn. 

^elfeit,  help,  ^atf,  gc^otfen;  ^llfft;  ^atfc  or  ^filfc;  ^ilfl  ftclfc!)  III. 

S^ctfctt,  quarrel,  [Hff],  [gcfiffcn];  felfjl;  [ftffc];  feifc!  I.  — Now  al- 
ways weak. 

S^iefett,  choose,  for,  gcforen;  ficf(ef)t;"fbrc;  ficfe!  Il.—Often  weak. 
Cf.  fflren. 

S^Uebeit,  cleave,  ftob,  geflobcn;  lUcbjl;  flobc;  fliebcl  II.  — Usually 
weak,  and  little  used  in  any  form. 

^limtitett,  climb,  ftomm,  gcMomnicn;  fUmmfl;  liammc;  fllmme! 
[III.]— Often  weak. 

Stlin^tn,  sound,  flong,  geKungcn;  fUiigft;  flfinge;  fUngel  in.— 
Often  weak. 
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^neifen,  pinch,  fntff,  gelnlffcn;  fuciffl;  fnlffc;  fncifc!  L — Often 
weak. 

StntiptUf  pinch,  [fnl^)),]  [gcfni^pcn];  fncl))P;  [fnlp^c];  fncipc!  I.— 
Now  always  weak,     ^nclpcn,  drinA:,  is  weak. 

^ommett,  come,  font,  gcfommen;  fommfl  (fommjl);  fSnie;  lomml 
[IV.]— ^ommfl,  fbmmt,  are  common  in  the  classics,  but  fommji,  fommt, 
are  to  be  preferred. 

^reifd^ett,  scream,  frlfd^^gcfrlfd^cn;  IreH(^(cf)t,  frelfd^t;  frlfc^c;  frcHd^e! 
I.     See  under  freigcn. 

Stxtiitn,  scream,  [frig],  [gefrlffcn];  frcl6(cf)t,  frcigt;  [f riffc] ;  frcige  I 
I. — Both  freigcn  and  frcifd|cn,  related  words,  are  often  weak,  frcigen 
now  regularly  so. 

^ed^ett,  creep,  frod^,  gcfroci^en;  fried^ft  [frcud^ft];  frot^c;  fricd^c! 
[frcu(^!]  II. 

^ftrett^  choose,  for,  gcforen;  fiirfl;  fore;  fflre!  II.— Often  weak. 
The  pret.  for,  of  flcfcn,  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  present  fiiren. 

Saben,  load,  lub,  gclabcn;  tabft,  Ifibt;  tilbc;  labe !  VI.— ?aben,  invite, 
was  at  first  weak,  but  early  became  confounded  with  (abcn,  load. 
Both  now  prefer  weak  foims  in  the  pres.,  strong  in  the  pret. 

Sajfctt,  Zet,  Ueg,  gctaffcn;  mffcfl  or  lagt,  lagt;  iitie;  la^l   VII. 

Sattfeit,  run,  lief,  gelaufen;  Iciufji  (tauffl);  Ucfe;  lauf !   Vn. 

ficibett,  suffer,  Utt,  gelltten;  leibefl;  Utte;  leibe!  I.— entleiben  and 
tocrlelben,  from  ?elb,  are  weak.     So  is  bemltleiben,  pity,  from  SKittelb. 

Set^eit,  lend,  Ue^,  geliel^en;  let^fl;  Uel^e;  letl^c  1   I. 

Sefctt,  read,  la«,  gelejen;  Uej(cOt,  Itefl;  Ifife;  Ues!  (Icie  I)  V. 

Siegeti,  lie,  be  situated,  tag,  gelegen;  Uegft;  lage;  liege !   V. 

4ierctt,  4or,  4oren;  4ier1l;  4ore;  4iere !  11.  —  Only  in  tjerlieren,  lose. 

^ittgett,  4ang,  4ungen;  3.  sing.  4inflt;  4dnge,  III. —Only  in  ge* 
(ingen,  succeed,  and  ml^Utigen,  fail.     Used  impersonally. 

Si^fd^eit^  go  out,  put  out  (of  a  light),  lojdft,  geloft^en;  liid^(e()t,  lUd^jl; 
tofd^e;  li\di  I  [III.]  —  Often  weak,  especially,  when  transitive.  Orig- 
inally lejc^en,  whence  lifc^ejl,  Ufc^t,  Ufc^! 

Sftgett,  lie,  speak  falsely,  log,  gelogen;  lilgfl;  loge;  Iflge!    II. 

Wai^Un,  grind,  [mul^I],  gemol^len;  [mfil^lft];  [mu^le];  mal^le;  VI. 
— Now  weak,  except  gema^lem 

9Retbett,  shun,  mieb,  gemieben;  meibefl;  mlebe;  meibe!   I. 

aWcIfctt,  milk,  molt,  gemolfen;  mllffl;  molfe;  milf!  [III].— Now 
usually  weak. 
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9Reffen^  measure,  mag,  gemeffcn;  mlffejl  or  mlgt,  migt;  ntSge,  mlgf 

(meffcl)   V.  ^^^.      ;,,,|.    . 

^tf^mtn,  take,  ita^m,  getiommen;  nlmmjl;  nabmc;  nimm!  (ticl^me!) 
IV.  ^  .  N    '^'^      S       •--c-- 

'ttefctt,  'na«,  ^ncfen;  «nef(cf)t,  ^nejl;  *nafc;  »ncfc!  V.  —  Only  in  gene- 
fen,  recover, 

^nxt^tn,  »no6,  *noffen;  *nie6(ef)t,  ^nlegt;  «noffc;  ^niege!  II.  — Only 
in  gcnlegen,  enjoy, 

¥fetfett,  whistle,  pfiff,  gc^Jfiffen;  pfelffl;  pfiffe;  pfeife!   I. 

*ficgctt,  attend  to,  ))flog  [pflag],  gepflogcn;  pflegfl;  pfloge  [ppge]; 
pfieflc !    [IV.]  —  Weak  in  the  sense  of  nurse,  or  be  accustomed. 

^retfett,  praise,  prle«,  ge^)riefen;  preiKeRt,  preiji;  priefe;  preife!  I.  — 
Sometimes  weak. 

Clltefleit,  gush  forth,  quoH,  gequoHen;  quiUjl,  quoUe;  quitt!  [III.]  — 
S)u  quitljl,  er  quittt,  early  gave  rise  to  a  weak  quiHen.  OueHen,  soak, 
is  weak. 

^l^ttitUf  avenge,  [ro(^],  [gerod^en];  rSd^ft;  [rod^e];  rad^c!  [IV.]— 
Now  weak. 

9iaUn,  advise,  rlct,  geratcn;  ratjl,  rfit;  rtetc;  rVte!  VII.  — Rarely 
weak. 

fllieiBett,  ru6,  rieb,  gerieben;  relbjl;  riebe;  relbe!    I. 

9lti^tn,  tear,  xi%  gcrlffen;  rei6(cf)t;  reigt;  rtffe;  reige!   L 

IKetteit,  ride,  xitt,  gerltten;  rettefl;  rltte;  rcltc!   I. 

fRitditn,  smell,  xo^,  gerot^en;  rlcd^jl  [reuci^ft];  rb(^e;  decide !  [rend^!] 

n. 

92ittgen,  wrestle,  rong,  gerungcn;  ringfl;  rSnge  [rflnge];  ringel  m. 
— 9llngen, /or/7i  a  ring,  and  beringen,  give  a  ring  to,  are  weak.  So  ia 
umringcn,  surround^  usually  ;  but  urn  rang,  nmrungen  occur. 

9itttttett,  run  (of  water),  ronn,  geronnen;  rlnnft;  rannc  or  rbnnc ; 
tinne!   III. 

92ttfen,  call,  rief,  gerufen;  ruffl;  riefe;  rufc !   VII.  —  Rarely  weak. 

^al^tn,  salt,  [fictg],  gefatgen.    vn.— Now  weak,  except  gefaljen. 

^Uttfen^  drink,  foff,  gcjoffcn;  (tiufft ;  fbffe ;  faufc !    II.— Often  weak. 

^attgeit,  suck,  fog,  gefogen;  faugfl;  fbge;  fauge!  IL— Often  weak. 

©cftttffctt,  create,  fd^nf,  gcf(^offen;  fd^afffl;  fd^afe;  fd^offe!  VL— 
@d^affcn,  meaning  work,  procure,  commandy  is  weak. 

^d^aKen,  sound,  fdftott,  gcfd^oUcn;  frfjaUft;  fd^otte;  fd&alle!  [HI.]— 
Now  usually  weak,  except  in  stately  diction.  The  forms  blend  two 
verbs,  viz.,  a  weak  fd^atlen  and  a  now  obsolete  f(^eUen,  f(^aH,  gefd^otlen. 
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^ff^el^ett,  «fd^a^,  =fc^c^cn ;  3.  sing.  *f(i^ic]^t,  .fc^a^c^  V.— Only  in  ge* 
fd^el^cn,  happen,  and  there  only  in  3.  sing. 

Sc^eibett,  part,  fd^icb,  gcfd^icbch;  fd^cibcjl;  fc^iebc;  fd^cibcl  I. — 
Weak  forms  are  rare  and  always  transitive.  Notice  the  doublet  be* 
{(i^icbcn,  appointed,  but  befd^eiben,  modest. 

^d^einett,  seem,  ft^lcn,  gcfc^lcncn;  Wcinjl;  ftj^ienc;  fd^cinc!  I. 

Scfteltett,  «coH  fd^alt,  gcfd^otteti;  fd^lttjl,  fd^Ut;  fc^orteorfd^fitte;  fd^Ut! 
{\d)tltt !)   III.  —Rarely  weak  in  pres. 

Sd^erett,  shear,  fd^or,  gcfd^orcn;  fd^lcrjl;  fd^orc;  fd^tcr!  [IV.]. — 
Often  weak. 

Sd^iebeit,  «Ao»e,  fd^ob,  gcfd^obcu;  fd^icbfl;  fc^bbc;  fc^iebc!   n. 

@*ie6en,  shoot,  fd^og,  geft^offcn;  fc^le6(ei)t  [fd^cugt],  fd^tcgt  [fd^eufit]; 
fc^offeMc^lcee!  [ft^eugl]    II.. 

Bdiinttu,  flay,  fd^unb,  gcfd^unben;  fd^inbcjl;  f(^flnbc;  ft^inbe!  [III.] 
— ^Rarely  weak. 

©t^Iofctt,  sleep,  fd^tief,  gefc^Iafcn;  fd^tSfft;  Jd^Ucfc ;  fd^Iafc!   VII. 

©d^Iageit,  strike,  fd^lug,  gcfd^tagcn;  ft^tfigP;  fd^lilgc ;  fd^Iagc !   VI. 

Sd^Ieid^eti,  creep,  fd^Iid^,  ge^d^Ud^cn ;  f(^tcid^P;  fd^Iid^e ;  Jd^tcid^c !    I. 

(Scftlcifett,  whet*  mf\,  gcfd^Uffcn;  fc^tclffl;  fd^Uffc;  f(^tclfcl  I.— 
Weak  in  the  sense  of  slip  or  dragr. 

Scftletgeit,  sHi,  fd^Ilg,  gefd^Iiffcn ;  |d^tei6(cOt,  fd^tclgt;  fd^Uffc;  fd^rdge !  I. 

Ocftliefett,  siip,  fc^toff,  gcf(^(offcn ;  f^IiefP;  fd|iaffe ;  fd^Ucfc!   11. 

©d^Uegcit,  8^u«,  fd^tog,  gcfd^roffcn;  fd^Uc6(ci)t  [fd^lcugt],  fd^Ucgt 
[fd^Icugt];  fd^tbffc;  id^ltcgc!  [fc^tcugl]    II. 

(St^Uttgett,  wind,  fd^Iong,  gefd^Iungcn ;  fd^Ungjl;  fd^Iongc;  fd^Uugc  I  in. 

Sd^meilen,  da«A,  fd^mtg,  gcfd^miffcn ;  fd^mci6(cf)t,  fd^mcigt ;  fd^miffe ; 
Wmclgd   I. 

Sd^melsett,  we«,  fd)niotj,  gcfd^moI;icn;  fdf)mtl3(cf)t,  fdftmitgt ;  fd^molgc ; 
fc^mltg!    [III.] — Often  weak,  especially  when  transitive. 

^d^naitbett,  snort,  fd^nob,  gefc^noben;  fd^naubfl;  fd^ndbe;  fd^naubf! 
IT. — ^Now  usually  weak,  but  strong  forms  occur. 

Sd^iteibett^  cut,  fd^nitt,  gefd^nitten;  fd^nelbcfl;  ^(^nitte;  fd^neibel   I. 

Sd^mebett,  snort,  fd^nob,  gcfdjnobcn;  fd^nlebfl;  fd^nbbc;  fd^ntcbel  II. 
—  Now  usually  weak ;  a  secondary  form  of  fd^nauben. 

Sd^rattbett,  screw,  fd^rob,  gcfd^robcn;  fd^roubft;  fd^robc;  fd^raube! 
II.  —  Originally,  and  still  usually,  weak. 

(Sdftredfctt,  be  afraid,  ]6)xat,  [gcfd^rodfcn] ;  ft^rldffl;  fd^rcife;  fd^rldfl 
IV.  —  Often  weak,  especially  when  transitive  =  frighten.  Most  com- 
mon in  crjd^vedfcn;  erfd^roden  takes  the  place  of  gcjc^rorfciu 
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^d^ttihen,  write,  \d)xith,  gcf(i^riebcn;  fd^rcibfl;  \dixitht;  fd|rclbc!   I. 

Bd^ttxtUf  cry,  fd^iie,  gcfc^rleen;  fc^relft;  fc^rlcc;  fd^rctc!   I. 

Btf^xtxitUf  stride,  fd^rltt,  gefd^rltten;  fd^rcltcfl;  fd^rlttc;  fd^rclte!    I. 

Sd^roteti,  grind,  [fd^rlct],  gcfd^rotcn.  VII.— Weak,  except  gefd^rotcn. 

Sd^mSren,  fester,  \6)\t)ox  (f(^tt)ur),  gefc^toorcn;  fd^ttjierfl;  \iitooxt 
(fd^toilre);  fd^toler!  [IV.]  —  Now  usually  weak  in  pres.,  sometimes  so 
in  pret.    Pple.  always  gefd^ttjorcn. 

Sd^wetgen,  be  silent,  fc^tDicg,  gefd^toicgcn;  fc^ttJcigft;  Jd^ttJiegc;  \d)toti* 
gc !    I.  —  @c^tt)elgeti,  silence,  is  weak. 

BdimUtn,  swell,  fd^ttJoH,  gejc^tDoHcn ;  ftj^ttjittfl;  \^xt)'6Ue;  \d^xoiU\ 
(fd^tocttc  !)    [III.]  —  Weak  when  transitive. 

Sd^ttitmmett,  swim,  fd^ttjontm  (fd^ttjomm),  gefd^ttjommcn;  fd^wimmft; 
Jd^ttJfimmc  (fd^tpomme);  fc^ttJlmnte!   III. 

©d^mittben,  vanish,  fd^tuanb  [fd^tDunb],  gefd^n^unben;  fd^toinbejl; 
fd^ttjfinbc  [fd^tpUnbe];  f(^tt)lnbc!   III. 

Sd^wtngett,  swing^  fd^ttiang  [fd^ttjung],  gcfd^ttjungcn;  fd^tutngfl; 
fd^tt)dngc  [fd^tuilnge] ;  fd^ttjingc!  III.— ^efd|tt)lngen,  endow  with  wings, 
is  weak. 

^d^Mttn,  swear,  fc^tpor  or  (c^tDur,  gefd^tt)orcn;  fd^Worfl;  -fd^Wfirc  or 
fd^lDore;  fc^ttjorc !    [VI.]  —  Rarely  weak. 

8e^en,  see,  fol^,  gefc^en;  fiel^fl;  ?a^c;  jtc^!    (fe^e)!    V. 

6ettt,  be,  njar,  geWefcn;  biji,  ifl;  tparc;  fci!  V.  (fcin  replacing 
njc(cn). 

@tcbctt,  6oii,  fott,  gefotten ;  fiebcfl ;  (ottc ;  fiebc!  II.  —  Now  usually 
weak  ;  but  gcfottcn  as  adjective  is  still  common. 

Singctt,  sing,  fong  [fung],  gcfungen ;  fmgft ;  ftlngc  [fflngc] ;  ftngc!  Ul. 
8ttt!ett,  sink,  fanf  [fuuf],  gcfunfen ;  jtnffi ;  ftinfc  [filnfe] ;  jtnfc!  III. 
©tttttett^  think,  fann,  gcfonncn;  fmnfl;  fStinc;  jtnnc!  III.— Some- 
times weak.  Oefonnen  fcin  =  to  intend ;  gcfinnt  fcln,  to  be  minded. 
@i^cn,  sit,  fa6,  gefeffen ;  ft^(cOt,  fifet ;  ffgc ;  fi^e!  V. 
^palitUf  split,  [fpicit],  gcfpaltciu  VII.  —  Now  weak,  except  gcfpalten, 
8|ieiett,  spU,  fpic,  gcf))ieen;  f|)cift;  f|)ice;  fpcie!   I.— Often  weak. 

^pxnmn,  spin,  fpann  [fponn],  gcf^onncn;  f|)lntijl;  f^anne  or  f^Sntic ; 
fplnnci    m. 

(BpUx^tn,  split,  ^m,  geflJtiffeti;  ^Ici6(cf)t,  f^)tei6t;  ^ttffc;  f^leigc! 
I. — Sometimes  weak,  but  rare  at  best,  fpalteti  taking  its  place. 

©firet^ett^  speak,  \pxad^,  gefproc^cn;  ^ric^fl;  fprac^e;  fprid^ !  (fprcd^c!)  IV. 
S^ric^cii,    sprout,   fprog,  gc^roffcn;   fprlc6(cf)t  [fprcugt],   fprlegt 
[f^rcugt];  fproffc;  Iprlefiel  [fprcugl]    II. 
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(Bptimtn,  spring,  sprang  [fprung],  ge^rungcn;  fpringfl;  grange 
[fprungc];  f^jringc!    III. 

etc c^ett,  pricfc,  flo(i^,  gcflod)cn ;  flid^fl;  fiacre;  flid|!  [jlctj^c!]    IV: 

©tecfCtt,  stick,  ftaf,  [geflocfcn] ;  ftlcfjl;  |la!c;  ftirf!  IV.— Now  usually 
and  preferably  weak. 

Steftctt,  stand,  jlanb  [fluub],  gcjlanben;  jlel^fl;  jlSnbc  or  flfinbc;  pel^ !  VI. 

©tc^rctt,  steal,  fta^I^gefto^tcn;  flic^tft;  ftal|rcorftof|te;  fllcl)l!  (ftc^rc!)IV. 

(BtcigCtt,  cZim&,  jlicg,  gcfticgen;  fleigfl;  ftlegc;  jlcigc !  I. 

(Bttvhtn,  die,  flarb  [flurb],  geflorben;  ftirbft;  flCirbe  or  flarbc;  ftirbl 
(jlcrbc!)   III. 

©ticBeu,  scatter,  jlob,  gefloben;  fticbft;  fiobc;  flicbe!  II. 

@tttt!ctt,  siinfc,  ftau!,  gcflunfen;  filnffl;  flfintc;  ftinfcl   HI. 

©togctt,  pusA,  fticg,  geflogen;  ftb6(ef)t,  {iogt;  fliege;  flogc!   VII. 

^tretd^ett^  sirofce,  jlrid^,  gcjlrid^eu;  jlreid^jl;  jlric^c;  flrcic^c!   I. 

(Strcitctt,  contend,  flritt,  gcflntten;  jlreitcfl;  flrltte;  jireitc!   I. 

^itltt,  do,  tat,  gctan;  tuft;  tatc;  tul    Irregular. 

^ragett,  carry,  trug,  gctragcn;  trcigft;  trftge;  tragc!  VI. — ©contra* 
gen,  propose,  and  bcauftragen,  commission,  are  not  compounds  of  tra= 
gen.    Cf.  §  343. 

Xtt^tn,  hit,  traf,  getroffen;  trifffl:  trafe;  triffi  (trcffe!)  IV. 

^retbett,  drive,  trieb,  gctrleben;  treibft;  triebe;  treibe!   I. 

•  2:rctCtt,  freod,  trot,  getreten;  trittfl,  trttt;  trate;  trttt!  (trete!)   V. 

XtitU^,  drip,  troff,  getroffen;  trteffl  (treufft);  troffc;  triefe!  [treuf!] 
II. — Now  usually  weak. 

XtinUUf  drink,  trttn!  [trunf],  gctmnfen;  trinffl;  tronfe  [trilnfe]; 
trinfe!   III. 

Xxikqtn,  chmt,  trog,  getrogcn;  triigft;  trbge;  trilge!  II. 

SBad^fett,  grow,  tpud^s,  getDod^fcn;  tt)ac^f(ef)t,  Wad^ft;  luiid^fe;  tood^fe! 
VI. — SSad)P,  without  umlaut,  is  rare.  The  pple.  without  ge  occurs  in 
l^olbttjod^fcn,  half-grown, 

SBSgett,  weigh,  ttjog,  getDogen;  tpagfl;  ttjoge;  ttjSgel  [II.]— Cf.  mle* 
gen  and  .njegcn. 

SBufd^en,  wash,  tt)ufd^,  gettjofd^en  tt)dfd^(cf)t,  tt)ofd^t;  wfifd^e;  toafd^el 
VI. — !J>u  tt)afd^(ef)t,  er  ttjofd^t,  without  umlaut,  are  rare. 

SS^zi^tUf  weave,  tt)ob,  getooben;  tpebft;  njbbe;  tpebcl  VI.— Now  usu- 
ally weak. 

»ttiegen^  »tt)og,  *tt)ogen;  '^niegfl;  «tt)6ge;  ^toegel  [V.]— Only  in  belue* 
gen,  move,  which  is  weak,  except  in  the  sense  of  induce. 
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SBeicftett,  recede,  iuic^,  gcwld^cn;  totid)\t;  tt]>J(^e;  tticlci^cl  I.—SBelc^cn, 
soften,  is  weak. 

^eifeit,  sJuno,  toieS,  gewlefcn;  ttJeif(ef)t,  toclfl;  Wicfc;  tueife!  I.    .  " 

SBerbett,  sue,  toarb  [tt)urb],  getoorbcn;  ttjirbfl;  rtUrbe  or  toatU}  toirb! 
(werbcl)  III. 

SBerbett^  become^  warb  or  tt)urbc,  geloorbcn;  tolrfl,  rtirb;  toftrbe! 
iDcrbcI  III. 

SBerfett,  tArcm;,  marf  [tt)urf],  gcworfen;  toirfjl;  loilrfc  or  njorfe;  tuirf ! 
(tt)crfe!)  in. 

^tegen,  weiflr^,  mog,  gcluogcn;  toicgfl;  tt)5gc;  luiegc!  IL— The  same 
as  n)ageu  and  ^^toegen.    Siegen,  rocA:,  is  weak. 

SBittbett,  windj  luanb,  gcwunbcn;  UJinbejl;  iDonbc;  ujinbc!  III.— 
©inben,  miff,  is  weak. 

sttittmeti^  stt)ann,  *tt)otmcti;  =toinnfl;  *tt)5nnc  or  ^^tuannc;  *tt)ltinc!  III. 
— Only  in  gctoinnen,  win. 

'toixttUf  in  uerttJtrren,  confuse ;  always  weak,  but  with  strong  pple. 
DeriDorrcn,  along  with  tjcrroirrt.    III. 

3ei^ett,  accuse,  gic§,  gejic^cn;  gcl^fl;  jie^c;  jci^c!  I. 

3if5f«,  draw,  gog,  gcjogcti;  glc^fl  [geuci^fl];  goge;  jic^cl  [jcuti^!]    H. 

3ttiiit0ett,  /orcc,  jwang,  gegwungen;  jwlngji;  gluangc;  gtulngc!  IIL 
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882.  While  it  belongs  to  lexicography  rather  than  grammar  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  meanings  of  words,  the  modal  auxiliaries  are  of 
such  peculiar  idiomatic  importance  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
rule  in  their  case.  The  brief  account  in  §  191  is  therefore  recapitu- 
lated and  amplified  in  the  following  sections. 

833.  ^ftrfetl*  The  root-meaning  is  )ieed,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Luther  with  a  gen.  ;  e.  g.  blc  ©cfunbcn  biirfen  be«  SCrgteS  nlc^t, 
need  iwt  a  physician  (Luke  v,  31).    This  sense  is  now  given  by  bebilrfcn. 

1.  From  the  meaning  be  in  want  of  it  was  an  easy  step  to  Jiave 
occasion  for,  as  in  Lessing's  toa9  barf  ic^  jebcn  Xoreti  fragcn :  tt)cr  ifl 
ber  grogte  Wlann  ?  what  need  (occasion)  have  I  to  ask  f  This  sense  is 
now  given  by  braud^cn, 

2.  From  the  last  meaning  came  naturally  that  of  have  authority, 
hence,  be  allowed,  be  justified  in.  This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  biirfen 
in  modem  German.  Sometimes  it  approaches  f  ouncn,  or,  with  a  neg- 
ative, miiffcn,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  may,  can,  must,  according 
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to  the  connection.  Examples:  Id^  barf  atinel^mcn,  I  may  asmme;  barf 
^  bitten  ?  may  I  ask  f  id^  burftc  xa\6)  firgcm,  I  had  a  right  to  he  an- 
noyed; tx  Ift  franf  unb  barf  nid)t  ouSgcl^en,  can  not,  must  not,  go  out 
(for  he  may  (possibly)  not  go  out,  one  would  say  cr  fonn  xn5gUd)crtwci|c 
nld^t  ouSgc^en) ;  l^icr  bin  id)  Thn\d},  ^ier  barf  ic^'^  fcin  (G.),  I  can  be, 
may  be,  have  the  right  to  be  one;  id)  barf  nid^t  fagen  )mit,  I  cannot,  muM 
not,  say  how  (because  propriety  forbids),  but  id)  fann  nid^t  fagen  tuie, 
I  can  not  say  how  (because  I  am  unable). 

3.  S)urfen  early  became  confounded  with  the  now  obsolete  turrcn, 
dare  (id^  tar,  I  dare;  id}  torfle,  I  durst),  whence  the  occasional  meaning 
of  dare,  venture;  e.  g.  tuer  barf  ntir'«  ln«  @efid|t  fagen?  who  dares  say  it 
to  my  face  f  id)  barf  be]^au))ten,  I  dare  assert.  But  the  student  should, 
in  general,  be  wary  of  translating  bilrfen  by  dare, 

4.  The  pret.  subj.  biirftc  is  used  in  mild  expressions  of  probability  ; 
e.  g.  man  bilrfte  mand^eS  einluenben,  one  might  make  many  objections  ; 
biefe  ajiittet  bilrften  ftd^  nid^t  bettjci^ren,  these  means  may  not  prove  effect- 
ive; ba«  bflrftc  ber  gatt  fein,  may  be  the  case, 

884.  5^dtUtett»  The  original  meaning,  to  know,  is  preserved  in  a 
few  phrases,  mostly  of  the  school ;  e.  g.  fannfl  bu  bic  9tege(  (ba8  @piet, 
ben  ^ated^l8mu«)  ?  do  you  know  the  rule  {the  game,  the  catechism)  ? 
^onnen  @ie  S)cutfd^  ?  do  you  know  German  f  3d)  fann  e«  ausnjenbig,  / 
know  it  by  heart.  Here  no  verb  is  understood,  tho  it  may  seem 
natural  to  supply  one. 

1.  Very  often  it  expresses  simple  ability,  being  then  =  toermogen ; 
e.  g.  bu  fannfl  ja  atteS,  ZtU  (S.),  you  can  do  everything,  you  know;  tpcnn 
id^  etn)a6  auf  bid^  fonntc  (G.),  if  I  could  influence  you  somewhat;  ttJo« 
fann  bie  SBelt  mir  luo^l  genjal^ren  (G.)  ?  what  can  the  world  offer  me  f 

2.  Most  commonly  it  denotes  possibility,  variously  conditioned  by 
circumstances,  inclination,  the  nature  of  things  ;  e.  g.  id^  fann  nid^t  ^o^e 
SBorte  madden  (G.),  lean  not  make  fine  phrases  (it  being  contrary  to  my 
nature) ;  fann  ba«  natilrlid^  gefd)e]^en?  can  that  happen  naturally?  bo« 
fann  ber  gatl  fein,  that  may  be  the  case  (much  the  same  as  bag  mog  ber 
gaU  feln)» 

a.  If  the  conditioning  circumstances  imply  a  right,  or  permission, 
fonnen  may  take  the  place  of  bilrfen  ;  e.  g.  nun  fbnnt  il^r  l^ereinfommcn, 
now  you  can  (may)  come  in;  fein  ^alfer  fann,  ttJaS  unfer  ijl,  tjerfc^cnfen 
(S.),  no  emperor  can  (has  the  right  to)  give  away  what  is  ours, 

3.  Akin  to  the  last  is  that  meaning  which  implies  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  action ;  e.  g.  @ic  fonnen  mir  gtauben,  you  may  well  be- 
lieve me;  barauf  fannfi  bu  flolj  fein,  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  that; 
tn  blefem  <?inne  fannji  bu'«  niagcn  (G.),  you  can  afford,  to  v^we  »<» 
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a.  Hence  fonncn  may  convey  a  request,  a  suggestion,  a  mild  com- 
mand or  remonstrance.  Thus  (to  a  child) ;  fannft  bu  nid^t  cinmal  ju 
xnir  fommcn,  come  and  see  me,  won't  you ;  (to  a  servant) :  @lc  fonncn 
mir  cine  %\a\6)t  SBcin  bringcn,  you  may  bring  me,  etc. ;  i6)  fonnte  f^citcr 
juriitf!c^rcn,  I  might  return  later  (I  suppose) ;  fo  cttoaS  fonncn  @ie 
gtaubcn  ?  can  you  believe  such  a  thing, 

335.  ^Ji^tn^  The  radical  meaning  is  to  be  able,  and  this  sense  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  modem  German ;  e.  g.  ba  fciner  bic^  crgriin* 
ben  mag  (G.),  sinxie  none  canfaihom  thee;  bu  magjl  c8  prad^ttg  malcn 
(Geibel),  you  can  (i.  e.  you  are  the  man  to)  paint  it  gloriously.  But 
this  sense  is  now  for  the  most  part  given  by  the  compound  tocrntogcn, 
or  else  by  fonncn,  with  which  ntogcn  is  sometimes  pleonastically  asso- 
ciated ;  e.  g.  ttjaS  i6)  fann  unb  mag,  as  much  as  ever  I  can,  35crmbgcn 
requires  gu  before  a  dependent  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  l(i^  tjcrmag  nit^t  ju  nr* 
tcilcn,  /  can  not  Judge. 

1.  More  common,  but  still  not  the  most  common,  is  the  meaning  of 
possibility,  conditioned  by  outward  circumstances  ;  e.  g.  ol^n'  ll^n  mag 
id}  auf  (Srbcn,  mag  bort  nic^t  fcUg  tpcrbcn  (Bilrger),  without  him  I  can 
not  be  happy;  n)a«  mag  tt)ol)l  brinnc  fcin  (G.)  ?  what  can  be  in  it,  pray  f 
er  mod^tc  cln  bbfcS  @ctt)iffcn  l^abcn  (L.),  he  possibly  had  a  bad  conscience ; 
ttJlc  m5d^te  ba8  gu  cmctfcn  fcin?  how  could  that  be  proved  f 

a,  2Woc^tc  is  common  in  narrative  to  denote  a  rough  approximation  ; 
e.  g.  ungcfal^r  gtt)cl  9J?onotc  mod^tc  Id^  fo  gugebrad^t  l^abcn,  I  may  have 
9perd  about  two  months  thus, 

b.  Out  of  the  general  meaning  of  possibility  grows  the  permissive  or 
concessive  force  of  mbgcn  ;  e.  g.  eln  2)ing  mag  nod^  fo  narrid^  fcin,  how- 
ever foolish  a  thing  may  be;  mag  cr  fommcn  obcr  gcl^cn,  tt)a«  fd)icrf«  mid^ 
(L.),  he  may  come  or  go,  what  do  I  care.  As  thus  used  in  indirect  dis- 
course it  may  denote  a  mild  command ;  e.  g.  jte  ricf,  cr  mogc  gel^cn, 
Wol^in  cr  tPoUc,  she  called  to  him  to  go  where  he  chose, 

2.  The  subjunctive  forms  may  serve  as  a  periphrasis  for  a  potential 
or  optative  mode  ;  e.  g.  bic  (Stragc  tt)irb  bcftrcut,  bomit  blc  ^fc^^bc  nid^t 
au^gteltcn  mogcn  (G.),  that  the  horses  may  not  slip;  hc^  ^immcte  ©cere 
mogcn  bld^  bcbcdfcn  (U.),  may  heaven's  hosts  protect  thee;  mbd^tc  Id^  bod^ 
Im  flanbe  fcin  (G.),  would  that  I  were  able.  Note  that  in  the  first  two 
of  these  examples  a  simple  subjunctive  would  be  undistinguishable 
from  the  indicative. 

3.  The  usual  office  of  mogcn  now  is  to  denote  a  wish,  choice  or 
preference ;  e.g.  pc  mag  fid^  gcrnc  pni^tn  (G.),  she  likes  to  adorn  her- 
self; magfl  bu  etn  rebUc^  Sort  uon  mlr  ocrnc^men  (S.)  ?  do  you  want  to 
hear  an  honest  word  f  id)  mbd^tc  tolffcn,  I  should  like  to  know ;  id) 
mod)tt  blttre  %x^mn  tpeiucn  (G.),  I  would  fain  weep;  e«  mod^te  fcin  ^unb 
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fo  Ifinger  Icben  (G.),  no  dog  would  care^  etc.  The  infinitive  is  often 
omitted ;  e.  g.  be^attcn  @ic  e«  filr  ftc^,  id^  ntag  e«  ni(i^t,  I  do  not  care  for 
it;  tDarum  magjl  bii^tuaS  bu  nidjt  ttcrmagft?  why  do  you  wish  to  do  what 
you  can  not  do  f 

386.  9Rilffen*  in  the  oldest  German  miiffen  usually  means  to  have 
liberty,  to  be  permitted,  i.  e.  it  corresponds  to  the  modem  biirfcn.  This 
sense  appears  now  only  in  negative  sentences,  where  milffcn  is  some- 
times interchangeable  with  biirfen ;  e.  g.  ba8  ntugt  bu  nic^t  tun,  you 
must  not  do  that;  il^r  miigt  nur  nid^t  edd^rcdfen  (S.),  you  must  not  be 
frightened. 

1.  The  modem  tnilffcn  generally  implies  a  gonstraint  from  without, 
as  of  circumstances,  authority,  duty,  logic  ;  e.  g.  burd^  bicfc  l^ol^re  ®affc 
mu6  er  fommcn  (S.),  he  must  come  (there  being  no  other  way) ;  €>igct^ 
mug  fallen,  Sigeth  must  fall ;  ic^  mug  gcflel^cn,  I  must  confess ;  \6)  mugtc 
Xoi^txif  I  had  to  laugh;  \})x  mugtct  cud^  fd^ttjetgcub  fiigcn  (S.),  you  should 
have  yielded,  =  if^x  l^cittct  cud^  fiigcn  foEen. 

2.  Less  often  it  denotes  certainty,  assurance ;  e.  g.  btcfer  SUicnfd^ 
mug  ein  SWfirbcr  fctn,  *  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer '  (Acts  xxviii, 
4) ;  man  mug  feincn  ^^ilofop^cn  fcnncn,  tocnn  man  gtaubt  (L.),  one  must 
needs  be  a  stranger  to  philosophers,  etc. ;  c8  mflgte  ber  Xtn\el  bal^inter 
ftcdfen  (G.),  the  devil  would  needs  be  in  U. 

3.  It  may  denote  that  something  is  so  fated,  ordained,  or  it  may 
present  a  voluntary  action  as  due  to  constraint ;  e.  g.  rotlj  mix,  toa^ 
mug  ic^  ^orcu  ?  alas,  what  must  I  hear  f  tt)arum  mugtcfi  bu  mid^  ttcr* 
laff  en  ?  why  did  you  have  to  leave  me  f  idj  fe^te  mid^  l^in,  urn  ju  arbeiten,  unb 
toar  In  gutcr  Saune ;  nun  aber  mugte  ein  tangttJclUger  ©efud^  mid^  Jioren, 
a  tedious  call  had  to  interrupt  me,  i.  e.  it  was  my  fate  to  be  interrupted. 

887.  SoKeit*  The  radical  meaning  of  follen,  to  which  @d&ulb  is  a 
verbal  abstract,  is  that  of  obligation,  duty.  The  pret.  subj.  with  pres- 
ent force,  corresponds  to  English  should,  ought  to,  while  the  pres. 
ind.  may  denote  a  peremptory  command  ;  e.  g.  er  fotttc  fid^  fd)amen,  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed;  bu  fottft  nid^t  ftel^len,  thou  shaU  not  steal  So  in 
toasts  ;  e.  g.  ber  ^onig  foE  leben !  long  live  the  king  ! 

1.  More  often,  however,  JoEen  denotes  not  that  something  ought  to 
be,  but  that  it  is  to  be,  in  accordance  with  another's  will  or  decree  ; 
e.  g.  er  foE  gleid^  fommen,  he  shall  come  at  once  (i.  e.  I  promise  that  he 
shall);  bie  SBa^I  foEte  balb  gcl^alten  merben,  <Ae  election  was  soon  to  be 
held.  Thus  often  in  confident  promises  ;  e.  g.  in  beine  ^iltte  foE  ber 
©d^njclger  tDoEen  (S.),  to  thy  hut  the  Swiss  shall  journey. 

a.  Hence  foEen  corresponds  to  English  shall  in  deliberative  ques- 
tions ;  e.  g.  mad  foE  id^  tun ?  what  shall  Idof  what  am  I  to  do?  mad 
foE  ber  SWenfd^  tjevlangeu  (G.)  ?  what  shall  man  desire  f 
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6.  Similar  to  the  last  is  the  use  of  fottcn  in  n)a8  fott  ber  §ut  (S.)  ? 
what  is  the  hat  meant  for  ?  toa^  \oU  cS  bebcuten  ?  wh^  is  it  mearU  to 
signify  f  i.  e.  whM  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  it  f 

2.  Very  often  it  is  used  in  reporting  on  hearsay,  or  on  the  author- 
ity or  claim  of  others  -^  e.  g.  ba8  S3ud^  foU  fcljr  intcrcffant  fein,  is  said  to 
be  very  interesting  ;  Jott  (or  folltc)  \iQi^  ntogUd^  fcin  ?  can  that  be  possible  f 
i.  e.  shall  (or  shouM)  one  be  expected  to  believe  it  f 

3.  Now  and  then  foUtc  (pret.  subj.)  has  about  the  force  of  tlie  con- 
ditional ;  e.  g.  ic^  foUte  mcineu,  I  should  think;  man  fotltc  glattbcn,  one 
would  believe, 

338.  ^oKett  denotes  etymologically  a  will  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  subject ;  e.  g.  id^  tt)ltt  cud^  Icl^rcn  ©eftd^ter  madden  (G.),  I  will 
teach  you  to  make  faces;  bii  tpillfl  un«  gar  nodft  grob  begegncn  (G.)  ?  do  you 
actually  mean  to  insult  us  f 

a.  Very  often,  however,  it  denotes  a  wish  rather  than  a  will,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  no  infinitive ;  e.  g.  tuaS  iDoUt  il^r  ba  ?  what  do  you  want 
there?  tx  ttJtU  noc^  3)an!,  he  even  wants  thanks.  Still  fainter  is  the  rad- 
ical meaning  in  ttjotteti  @ie  fo  gut  fcln,  will  you  be  so  kind  (polite 
request) ;  n)ir  iDoHcn  einen  ^a^fl  crwal^ten,  lue  wiU  choose  a  pope 
(proposal). 

1.  Since  the  intent  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  action,  njollcn  often 
comes  to  have  the  meaning  to  be  on  the  point  of;  e.  g.  er  ttJiH  gcl^cn,  hs 
is  about  to  go  (common  in  stage  directions) ;  bic  Ut)r  fd^riUtc  (screeched) 
tt)ie  immer,  ttjeun  fic  cbcn  fd^Iageti  tpotttc,  whenever  it  was  about  to  strike ; 
bcr  ^ricg  fd^icii  fid^  nun  auf  bcutfd^en  Sobcn  fpielcn  gu  ttjotlen  (S.),  seemed 
about  to  play, 

2.  Specially  important  is  the  idiomatic  use  of  ttJoHcn  with  non-per- 
sonal subjects,  which  strictly  can  have  no  will.  The  shades  of  mean- 
ing thus  given  are  many  and  subtle ;  e.  g.  ba«  tuitt  cud^  nid^t  bcl^ogcn 
(G.),  that  won't  suit  you,  i.  e.  doesn'^t  suit  you  at  all ;  baS  tt)iH  nid^tS  fagcn, 
thai  means  nothing;  e8  ttJiH  cbcn  tjcrlautcn,  it  is  just  being  noised  abroad ; 
c8  UJitt  ol)ncl)in  rcgncn,  it  is  bound  to  rain  any  way;  baS  53ud^  ttjill  (iu« 
bicrt  fclu,  the  book  mu^t  be  studied  (cf .  §  344,  1). 

3.  ^oUcn  often  implies  a  claim,  an  attitude,  a  seeming  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.  ttjlttft  Inciter  fcl^cn  a(8  bctnc  cbcin  Skater 
(S.)  ?  dost  claim  to  see  more  clearly  f  cr  tpitt  e6  gcl^ort  l^abcn,  he  claims 
to  have  heard;  id)  UJitt  cS  nid^t  bcmcrft  l^oben,  I  will  act  as  if  I  had  not 
noticed  it ;  id)  rtitt  c«  gem  gclogcn  l^obcn,  I  am  ready  to  be  called  a  liar 
for  having  said  it ;  id)  fud^'  ll^n  ubcraH,  atlcin  cr  ttjltt  ntir  nid^t  begegncn 
(G.),  he  is  bound  not  to  meet  me,  seems  bent  on  not  meeting  me;  tt)lr 
tpartctcn  longc  ouf  i^n,  ba  er  ober  nid^t  fommen  ttJoEte,  etc.  but  since  he 
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didn^t  seem  inclined  to  come;  mit  bcr  SBal^I  ttjotttc  c«  immcr  mcl^r  crnjl 
hjcrbcn,  it  was  beni  on  becoming,  i.  e.  tJie  prospect  seemed,  more  and 
more  serious. 

a.  Care  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  to  avoid  confounding  ttjottcn  with 
a  mere  auxiliary  of  the  [future ;  e«  tt)itt  mir  niJl^t  cinlcud^tcn,  I  do  not 
understand  it  at  all,  is  different  from  c«  mirb  mimic  cinlcud^tcn,  I  shall 
never  understand  it ;  tx  toitt  mir  nid^t  Bcgcgncn,  in  the  above  example, 
from  tx  ttJirb  mir  nid^t  begcgncn,  he  will  not  meet  me.  Nevertheless 
njoUcn  sometimes  approaches  ttjcrben  pretty  closely ;  e.  g.  ic^  njcig  nid^t, 
h)a8  ba«  ttjcrbcu  Xo\%  I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it  (ttjcrbcn  loirb 
would  be  cacophonous). 

4.  Notice  finally  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  ba«  hJoHc  @ott  nid^t, 
God  forbid;  hjolltc  @ott,  bag,  would  to  God  that;  id)  tooUit  Ucbcr  nid^tS 
batjon  iDiffcn,  which  may  mean  I  had  rather  know  nothing  of  it,  as  well 
as  I  preferred  to  know;  tt)ic  njollf  c«  and^  gu  curen  O^rcn  fommcn  (G.)  ? 
how  should  it  come  to  your  ears  f 


IMPERSONAL  VERBS 

339.  The  Personal  and  the  Impersonal  Construction. 
With  certain  verbs  there  is  a  choice  between  a  personal 
and  an  impersonal  form  of  expression ;  e.  g.  between  e^ 
bauert  i«id)  and  xi)  bebaure,  lam  sorry ;  between  m6)  friert 
and  \6)  friere,  /  am  cold. 

1.  In  these  cases  the  impersonal  form  properly  denotes  an  involun- 
tary experience,  the  personal  a  voluntary  activity  of  the  subject ;  thus 
mir  traumtc,  al«  ftilnbc  id^  (G.),  1  dreamed  {the  dream  came  to  me)  that 
I  stood;  tx  traumt  tjon  ctncr  ^alrnc  (Heine),  he  is  dreaming  of  a  palm- 
tree  ;  mid^  l^ungcrt,  I  am  hungry,  but  cr  l^ungcrt  au«  ®tii,hegoes  hungry 
from  avarice.  Still  the  distinction  is  often  ignored  in  practice ;  thus 
Grinun  writes  bamit  i^r  nld^t  friert  and  bamit  cud^  nid^t  frlcrc,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense. 

340.  (£i8  f^xhtf  with  object  in  the  accusative,  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  there  is,  if  the  object  is  plural,  there  are; 
e.  g.  e^  gibt  toa^  9ieue^,  there  is  something  new;  j^eute  totrb'^ 
nod^  ein  ®ett)itter  geben,  there  will  be  a  shower  yet  to^ay  ; 
0,  gtbt  e^  ®ei[ter  in  ber  Suft  (G.),  if  there  are  spirits  in 
the  air. 
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1.  On  the  c8  of  this  phrase  cf.  §  803,  1,  a.  Since  the  pronoun  de- 
notes a  general  situation,  ed  gibt  should  not  be  used  if  the  object  is  a 
concrete  thing  definitely  limited  in  time  or  place.  Thus  one  would 
not  say  c«  gibt  clncn  2)icb  (but  c«  i|l  cin  2)teb)  im  $aufc,  t?iere  is  a  thief 
in  the  house  ;  not  e8  gibt  (but  c«  flnb)  10  9Ror!  tn  bent  ©cutet,  there  are 
10  marks  in  th^  purse.  The  object  is  apt  to  be  a  neuter  pronoun,  a 
plural,  an  abstract,  an  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  tt)o«  glbt'd  ?  what^s  up  f  whaVs 
the  matter  f  c«  gibt  Im  SWenft^cnlcbcn  3lugcnbtl(fc  (S.),  there  are  mo- 
ments, etc. :  c8  mug  oud^  fo^c  ^ciuge  gcbcn  (G.),  th^re  must  he  such  fel- 
lows; ^ier  gibf «  ju  tun  (G.),  here  is  work  to  do ;  ^icr  gibt'«  gu  untcrfd)ci= 
ben  (L.),  Aere  there  is  a  distinction  to  he  made;  xoa9  gibf9  gu  effen? 
what  is  there  to  eat  f 

a.  The  use  of  the  nom.  after  e8  gibt,  as  in  e8  gtbt  frtfd^er  Bering, 
tJiere  is  fresh  herring,  is  provincial.  So,  too,  is  the  use  of  geben  for  gibt 
when  the  object  is  plu. ;  e.  g.  er  Ijl  ein  ^auj,  ttJie'«  me^r  nod^  geben  (G.), 
such  as  there  are  many  more. 
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341.  The  Adverbial  Prefixes  which  form  separable 
compounds  are  as  follows,  the  *  marking  those  that  may 
be  inseparable : 


ab,  off,  down 
an,  at,  on 
auf,  up 
au«,  out 
bei,  hy,  with 
beuor,  h^ore 
ha{x),  there 
bajtt)tfcf)cn,  hetween 
*burd^,  thru 
ein,  into 
tvX^ox,  up^ 


entgttjei,  in  two 
entgegen,  toward 
fort,  away,  forth 
gegen,  against 
in(ne),  in 
bcim,  hx)me 
^er,  hither 
l^ln,  thither 
\)mitx,  hehind 
mlt,  with 


ob,  over,  upon 
♦iiber,  over 
*um,  around 
♦unter,  under 

tjor,  h^ore 
*tt)leber,  again 

weg,  away 

juriicf,  hack 
gujammcn,  together 


a.  To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of  compound  particles  formed 
by  combining  some  two  of  the  words  given  above,  the  compounds  of  ba(r), 
l^er  and  l^in  being  especially  numerous ;  e.  g.  baoon,  off;  bal^in,  thither; 
l^erauf,  up  here ;  herein,  in  here ;  binab,  down  there  ;  l^lnilber,  over  there ; 
einl^cr,  alovjg  ;  uml^er,  around  ;  guDor,  hefore;  flberein,  in  accord  ;  ijorau«, 
in  advance, 

1.  iBetJor  hardly  occurs  as  separable  prefix  except  in  beuorjlel^en, 
impend.  —  !5)a  occurs  in  bob(eiben,  baflel^en,  but  is  rare^  bar  being  pre- 
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ferred,  as  in  barblctcn,  barrcld^en,  barjlctten.  In  composition  with 
another  particle  ba  is  preferred  before  consonants,  bar  before  vowels  ; 
thus  babei,  bamit,  but  baran,  barau«. — Ocgcn  and  tn  are  hardly  used 
alone,  their  places  being  taken  by  entgcgen,  and  ctn  or  inne. 

2.  Of  the  separable  prefixes,  some,  as  ob,  cin,  empor,  fort,  l^cim,  ttJcg, 
l^in  and  (|er  and  their  compounds,  are  used  only  in  composition  with 
verbs  or  in  the  predicate  after  jctn ;  while  others  are  in  use  as  prepo- 
sitions or  as  ordinary  adverbs.  Distinguish  between  the  compound 
batjonfommen,  in  fiir  bic«mal  fommfl  bu  fo  bat)on  (G. ),  for  this  once  you 
shall  get  off  thus,  and  the  simple  verb  fommcn  modified  by  the  adverb 
bat^on,  in  tc^  bin  then  bat)on  gefommen,  I  have  just  come  from  it  (e.  g. 
from  the  concert). 

3.  As  to  compounds  of  biird^,  liber,  urn,  unter;  toicber, 
separable  composition  accents  the  idea  of  the  prefix  and  is 
apt  to  be  preferred  if  the  meaning  is  literal,  while  inseparable 
composition  is  associated  more  with  figurative  meanings ; 
e.g.  unfcrn  3"f*^"^  ^^^^^  f^^  I^ngft  burd^blicft  (G.),she  had 
long  since  seen  thru  (i.  e.  comprehended)  our  condition,  but  id^ 
na^m  ein  gernro^r  unb  blicfte  burd^,  /  took  a  spy-glass  and 
looked  thru;  bie  Kdlte  burd^bringt  bag  ganje  ^aw^, permeates 
the  whole  house,  but  bag  ^(xi)  Xoax  morfd^  unb  bag  SBaffer 
brang  burd^,  the  water  pressed  thru  ;  ber  Kutfd^er  l^at  ein  5linb 
iiberfal^ren,  ran  over  a  child^  but  et  l^at  ung  iibergefal^ren,  he 
drove  us  over  (e.  g.  over  the  bridge). 

a.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  two  modes  of  comj^osition  are  used 
interchangeably  without  perceptible  difference  of  meaning;  thus 
Goethe  writes  :  am  29.  burdjging  ic^  bic  9?ottc,  I  went  thru  the  rdte,  and 
in  the  next  sentence  :  td^  ging  btcfcIBc  9tottc  burd^, 

6.  As  to  compounds  of  UJibcr  and  l^intcr  see  §  212,  1. 

342.  Phrase-Compounds.     By  this  name  we  designate 

those  compounds  in  which  the  first  part  (the  separable 

prefix)  is  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  prepositional  phrase. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  as  follows : 

1.  Compounds  of  adjective  and  verb,  the  adjective  having  a  facti- 
tive sense;  e.g.  Blogftellen,  expose;  feftl^altcn,  holdfast;  fretfprec^en, 
acquit;  ]^od^ac!)tcn,  esteem;  Io«gc^cn,  go  cff;  totft^Iagcn,  kill;  toal^f 
ncl^men,  perceive ;  tt)ei«ma(^cn,  hoax.  These  and  some  others  follow 
the  ordinary  rules  of  separable  composition  j  thus  fejll^atten,  l^ielt  fefl, 
fcftge^atten. 
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a.  But  a  few  such  compounds  are  inflected  like  a  simple  stem ;  e.  g. 
ticbfofcn,  caress,  Uebfoflc,  geliebtofl.  So  also  n)ei«fagen  and  ma^rfagen, 
prophesy.  Like  the  latter  are  also  certain  quasi-compounds  derived 
from  stems  already  compounded  ;  as  frill^ftiicfcn,  breakfast  (from  grii^- 
(lucf),  frfl^flilcftc,  gefru^flilcft ;  langmcitcn,  bore  (from  ?angmcUc) ;  fro^- 
iocfen,  rejoice ;  xedjt^extiQtn,  justify. 

2.  Compounds  of  noun  and  verb,  the  noun  being  the  object ;  e.  g. 
ad^t^then, heed ;  banffagcn,  thank;  fd^ffd^Iagcn,  miscarry;  g(il(fh)ilnfc^en, 
congratiUate ;  ^ofl^altcn,  hold  court;  ^ol^ntad^cn,  mock;  ^ol^ujprcc^cn, 
defy;  lobfmgcn,  praise;  prciSgcbcn,  give  over.  These  and  some  others 
follow  the  rules  of  separable  composition ;  thus  tcilnc^mcu,  participate, 
no^m  teil,  tcKgcnommcn.  But  l^o^nlad^cn  admits  of  both  l^o^nlad^tc  and 
tod^tc  l^o^n. 

a.  Other  such  compounds  are  inflected  like  a  simple  stem,  a  strong 
verb  becoming  weak ;  e.g.  branbfd^a^cn,  levy  tribute ;  Iob]^ube(n,^ttcr 
fulsomely;  \\x^XQQ,x(tit\x^,  walk  for  pleasure;  mviima^tWf  conjecture ;  rabc* 
bred^cn,  torture;  wctterleuc^ten,  lighten;  hJtllfal^rcn,  gratify;  thus  gu 
luftmanbcln,  tufltDanbcUe,  gcluflnianbclt;  gu  rabcbrct^cn,  rabebrct^tc,  gc* 
rabebred^t.  Like  these  again  are  certain  quasi-compounds,  as  argtDol^^ 
Ttcn,  suspect  (from  5lrgh)o^n);  branbntorfen,  stigmatize  (from  ^ranb^ 
marfc);  ^anbl^abcn  (l^anb^abte,  gc^anb^abt),  handle;  l^oftnclflcrn,  play 
the  pedant  with;  ratfd^kgcn  (ratft^Iagte,  geratfc^lagt),  take  counsel ;  hJel^* 
flagen,  lament;  ttjettclfcm,  emulate. 

b.  Whether  the  separated  noun  of  such  compounds  is  to  be  written 
with  a  capital,  or  not,  will  depend  upon  how  far  it  has  lost  its  sub- 
stantive character.  The  matter  is  not  yet  very  strictly  regulated  ;  thus 
while  the  rules  prescribe  na^m  tci(  and  fanb  fiatt,  they  permit  fagtc 
3)anf  instead  of  banffagtc.  Formerly  all  such  nouns  were  given  a  capi- 
tal, as  they  still  must  be  if  qualified  by  an  adjective  ;  thus  id^  na^m 
baran  teil,  but  ic^  na^m  baran  fcinen  XeiU  For  such  matters  the  wisest 
must  consult  the  official  rules  (see  Appendix  I),  or  else  Duden's  Ortho-' 
graphisches  Worterbuch. 

c.  Numerous  compounds  of  a  verb  with  a  noun  or  adjective  admit 
of  use  only  as  participial  adjectives  or  substantive  infinitives ;  e.  g. 
frudfttbringcnb,  fruitful;  flnnbctorenb,  sense-distracting;  rotblil^cnb, 
red-blooming  ;  ba§  ^Itcml^olcn,  the  drawing  of  the  breath.  But  there  are 
no  verbs  fruc^tbringcn,  atcm^olen,  etc. 

3.  Compounds  of  prepositional  phrase  and  verb,  as  audeinanber^ 
fc^cn,  explain ;  burd^cinanbcrttjerfcn,  jumble  together. 

a.  Here  may  be  noticed  a  numerous  class  of  verbal  phrases  which 
are  in  all  respects  separable  compounds,  except  that  phrase  and  verb 
are  not  written  as  one  word  in  the  inf.  and  perf.  pple.  Their  spelling 
is,  again,  in  a  very  unsettled  state.    Examples  are  :  jutlcbc  tun,  do  for 
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the  love  of;  toon  flatten  gc^en,  go  off;  gu  jlonbe  (or  juflanbe)  fommett, 
come  to  pcLsa;  in  flanb  (or  inftanb,  also  in  @tanb)  fe^en,  pvt  in  position; 
gu  ©runbc  gc^cn,  go  to  ruin, 

343.  Compounds  of  Compounds.     These  always  have 

the  first  prefix  separable,  as  in  anerfennen,  recognize,' anftx- 

3iet)en,  bring  up.     Seeming   exceptions  are  not  really 

compounds,  but  are  derived  from  nouns;  as  beauftragcn, 

commission  (from  Sluftrag);  benad^rid^tigen,  apprise  (from 

JRad^rid^t);  t)era6[d^euen,  abkor  (from  Slbfd^eu).    Such  verbs 

are  weak  and  inseparable ;  thus  beauftragte,  beauftragt. 

1.  While  verbs  doubly  compounded  are  regularly  separable  (aufer= 
gie^en,  gog  auf),  there  are  some  of  them  that  are  avoided  in  forms 
where  separation  would  be  in  order ;  e.  g.  aufcrpc^cn,  rise  from  the 
dead;  au«cr(efen,  select;  elnoerleibcn,  embody.  One  can  say  ex  ijl  auf* 
erflanbcn,  or  al«  er  oufcrflanb,  but  not  er  crjlanb  auf.  Some  writers 
even  prefer  er  ancrtanntc  to  cr  e rfanntc  an, 

USE   OF   THE  PASSIVE   VOICE 

344.  993erben  and  ©citi.  The  true  passive  with  toerben 
(§  195,  1),  denotes  an  activity,  the  quasi-passive  with 
fein  a  state ;  e,  g.  e^  Itjirb  be]^au))tet,  it  is  asserted,  i.  e.  peo- 
pie  assert ;  fo  t[t  e^  nid^t  gcmeint,  it  is  nx)t  meant  thus,  i.  e. 
such  is  not  the  meaning ;  bort^iit  iDurbe  \6)  gejogen  (G.), 
/  was  drawn  thither,  i.e.  something  drew  me ;  feilt  gc» 

■))uberte^  §aar  h)ar  in  eine  runbe  Socfe  aufgeftedt  (G.),  was  fas- 
tened  up  into  a  round  mass,  i.  e.  such  was  the  style  of 
hair-dress  that  had  resulted  from  the  operation  of  *  fas- 
tening up';  ber  @ntf(^Iu^  tvav  gefafet  (G.),  the  resolution 
was  formed,  i.  e.  had  been  previously  formed;  biefc  ift 
teite  auf  getfen  gebaut  (G.),  is  built  partly  on  rocks,  i.  e. 
has  a  rock  foundation. 

a.  Such  a  form  as  ic^  Bin  gcjwungen,  I  am  compelled,  has  reference, 
then,  to  the  state  of  constraint  in  which  I  find  myself,  whereas  ic^  totxhe 
gcgmungcn  implies  an  agent.  3cift  bin  gejwungcn  forms  a  perf .  td^  bin 
gcgnjungen  gcwefcn,  I  was  constrained. 
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1.  In  old  German  fein  was  used  as  auxiliary  of  the  pajssive,  and 
survivals  of  this  usage  are  still  often  met  with  ;  e.  g.  in  the  imv.,  fci 
gelobt  regularly  takes  the  place  of  loerbe  getobt.  So  also  one  says  f^ib 
gcgrilgt,  not  hjcrbet  gegriigt,  be  greeted,  and  lag  e8  bir  gcfagt  fein,  for  be 
cLssured.  Instead  of  totxhe  iibecrebet,  for  be  persuaded,  usage  prefers 
lag  btd^  ilbcrrebcn.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  fciii  after  njollcn  =  miif* 
fen ;  e.  g.  ba«  S3u(^  lottt  nit^t  nur  burd^blattcrt,  jonbcrn  jlubiert  fcin,  must 
be  not  only  perused  but  studied. 

2.  The  pple.  gcboren,  born,  is  used  with  fcin  in  speaking  of  living 
persons,  with  nierben  in  speaking  of  the  dead  :  Ic^  bin  gcborcn,  I  was 
bom,  but  gutter  hjurbc  gcboren,  Luther  was  bom.  SSar  gcboren  is  prop- 
erly a  pluperfect  in  sense. 

3  The  clumsy  forms  ending  in  worbcu  fcln  are  very  rare  in  the 
classics. 

345.  Notes  on  the  Passive  Construction.  The  funda- 
mental use  of  the  passive  is  to  furnish  a  form  of  state- 
ment in  which  the  action  itself,  or  the  object  of  it,  is 
made  more  prominent  than  the  active  agent;  thus  in 
ber  93(ife  traf  ben  93aum,  lightning  struck  the  tree^  one 
thinks  primarily  of  the  lightning,  but  in  ber  S5aum  iDurbe 
t)om  S3H^  getroffen,  of  the  tree. 

a.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  passive  is  out  of  place  if  the  con- 
nection shows  that  the  agent  is  the  real  subject  of  thought. 

1.  With  verbs  that  take  two  accusatives  in  the  active,  both  accu- 
satives become  nominatives  in  the  passive ;  e.  g.  man  nanntc  i^u  SBiI=» 
^e(m  ben  ^crft^lotcgenen,  they  called  him  William  the  SUerit,  becomes 
cr  njurbe  SSil^dm  ber  ^erfd^ttjlegcne  gcnannt. 

a.  After  te^rcn,  teach,  the  ace.  of  the  thing-object  is  sometimes  re- 
tained, but  the  construction  is  rare.  Instead  of  ic^  hjurbc  ble  3Wufi! 
gclel^rt,  I  was  taught  music,  one  says  id^  wurbc  tn  ber  Mnfit  unterrid^tet, 
or  bie  Tln[it  hjurbe  mlr  gelel^rt, 

2.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  intransitive  verbs  can  only  be 
used  impersonally  in  the  passive  (§  198)  occur  in  talk  and  even  in  the 
classics ;  e.  g.  ijon  jammer  gcfolgt,  fd)reltet  ba^  Unglild  (S.),  misfortune 
strides  on  followed  by  wailing.  Here  and  elsewhere  gefolgt  oon  imi- 
tates the  Fr.  suivi  de.  Other  verbs  so  used  occasionally  are  banfen, 
glauben,  l^elfcn,  fd^mctc^etn ;  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the  rule  and  to 
say  mir  ttjurbe  gebanft,  gegtaubt,  ge^otfcn,  gefd^meid^elt  and  not  Id^  wurbe 
gebanft,  geglaubt,  etc. 


\ 
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SYNTAX   OF  NUMBER   AND   PERSON 

346.  Congruence  of  Number.     A  verb  agrees  with  its 

subject  in  number. 

a.  Singular  titles  may  take  a  plural  verb ;  e.  g.  (Sure  SWajeflat  (@^- 
ccUcn;^,  ^ol^eit,  S)urd)lauci^t)  ^abcn  befo^len,  Your  Majesty  {Excellence, 
nighness,  Serene  Highness)  has  ordered;  ^err  3)oftor  wurben  fatcc^lficrt 
(G.),  the  doctor  wa^  catechized.  Except  in  ceremonious  address  to  high 
dignitaries  this  construction  is  no  longer  common. 

1.  A  collective  noun  takes  a  singular  verb  unless  there 
is  a  plural  appositive ;  e.  g.  bie  ?IJlenge  mad)i  ben  jliinftler  irr' 
unb  f d^cu  (Gr.),  the  crowd  makes  the  artist  confused  and  shy ; 
ba«  aSoIf  ift  fret  (G.) ;  ba«  junge  Solf  ber  ©d^nitter  fliegt  jum 
%ani  (S.),  but  eine  ^IJlenge  (Sdjie  toaren  Derfammelt,  a  number 
of  guests  were  assembled, 

2.  After  the  expletive  e^  the  verb  takes  the  number  of 
the  logical  subject ;  e.  g.  e^  reben  unb  traumen  bie  3Renf(i^en 
toiel  (S.),  7nen  talk  and  dream  much. 

a.  After  t9,  bie«,  baS,  in  expressions  of  identity,  the  verb  takes  the 
number  of  the  predicate  noun;  e.  g.  ba«  finb  Xafd^enfptclcrfoc^cn  (G.), 
those  are  juggler^ s  tricks. 

3.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  require  a  plural  verb 
only  when  they  denote  different  persons  or  things  that  do 
not  form  a  unity  ;  otherwise  —  and  the  cases  are  very  much 
more  common  than  in  English  —  the  verb  stands  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  e.  g.  ber  ^onig  unb  bie  Kaiferin . . .  mad^ten  enblid^ 
g^riebe  (Burger),  the  king  and  the  empress  finally  made 
peace ;  ber  ganje  §xmmel  unb  ^\xno  er ftaunten  bariiber  (L.), 
all  Olympus  and  Juno  were  astonished  at  it ;  3lltar  unb  ^ird^e 
J)rangt  in  ^efteSglanj  (S.),  altar  and  church  are  bright  with 
festal  splendor ;  ber  ©trom^  bag  3Keer,  bag  ©alj,  gel^ort  bem 
Konig  (S.) ;  unb  JJelg  unb  ?IReer  tDirb  fortgeriffen  (G.). 

a.  Very  often,  especially  in  poetry,  position  favors  the  singular 
verb,  it  being  made  to  agree  with  the  nearest  subject ;  e.  g.  SD'teifler 
ril^rt  fid)  unb  ©cfctle  (S.),  master  and  man  bestir  themseloes, 

h.  Singular  subjects  connected  by  obcr,  tt)ebcr  ♦ .  ♦  ttod^,  nic^t  aKetn 
♦  • .  fonbcrn  aud^,  jottjol^t .  •  ♦  oI«,  take  a  singular  verb. 
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347.  Congruence  of  Person.  A  verb  agrees  with  its 
subject  in  person. 

1.  Where  there  are  subjects  of  different  person,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  the  plural  verb  stands  in  the  first  person,  if 
the  first  person  is  represented  among  the  subjects,  otherwise 
in  the  second ;  e.  g.  \oa^  bu  unb  i^  bereinft  im  ^immcl  l^offen 
(S.),  what  you  and  I  hope  for  one  day  in  heaven  ;  bu  unb  cr 
feib  bcibc  im  ^i^^um,  you  and  he  are  both  in  error, 

a.  If  the  verb  precedes,  or  if  the  subjects  are  connected  by  obcr, 
njcbcr  . . .  no(^,  nit^t  allein  . . .  fonbcrn  aiid^,  fottjol^t . . .  al8,  the  verb  is 
apt  to  agree  with  the  nearest  subject ;  e.  g.  in  bicfcr  @ac^c,  Irrfl  bu  unb 
i6)  (Blatz),  in  this  matter  you  and  I  are  mistaken;  cntwebcr  bu  ober  ic^ 
ntu6  flcrbcn,  eitlier  you  or  I  must  die. 

b.  Tn  a  relative  clause  (§  137)  the  verb  stands  in  the  third  person,  re- 
gardless of  the  person  of  the  antecedent,  unless  a  personal  pronoun  is 
inserted  after  the  relative  ;  e.g.  o  @ott,  bcr  im  §immcl  t^ront,  wfw  art 
enthroned ;  but  bcr  bu  t)on  bent  $tmmcl  bi|l  (G.),  thou  who  art  in  heaven; 
bift  bu  e8,  bcr  . . .  in  oHcn  2cbcn«tief  en  jtttert  ?  is  it  thou  that  dost  tremble  f 

USE   OF  THE   TENSES 

348.  The  following  account  of  the  tenses  must  be 
understood  as  referring  primarily  to  the  tenseS  of  the 
indicative  mode.  The  use  of  tenses  in  the  other  modes 
can  best  be  dealt  with  in  treating  of  the  modes 
themselves. 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  German  corresponding  to  the 
English  'progressive'  forms,  I  ajn  going,  I  have  been  think- 
ing^ etc.  A  pres.  pple.  after  a  form  of  fein  is  felt  as  an 
adjective.  Cf.,  however,  Lessing's  er  ift  bie  ©rdfin  l^ier  nic^t 
tocrmutenb,  is  not  expecting,  which  approaches  the  English 
usage. 

349.  The  Present  is  the  tense  of  present  time  and  of 
general  statements  true  without  regard  to  time ;  e.  g.  bie 
©onne  tflnt  nad^  alter  SSeife  (G.),  the  sun  makes  music  as 
of  old;  ©eniefeen  mad^t  gemein  (G.),  pleasure  makes  vulgar. 
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1.  As  in  English,  and  even  more  freely,  the  pres.  may  take  the 
place  of  a  fut.  to  denote  a  present  purpose  or  a  confident  expectation; 
e.  g.  entfd^ulblgen  @ie  tnic^  etncn  5(ugcnbU(f,  Ic^  bin  gtclc^  gurud,  I  sTiall  he 
back  directly;  tt)orte  nur,  l(^  fricg'  ll^n  fd^on  (G.),  Just  wait,  Fll  get  him. 

2.  The  historical  present  for  the  preterit  is  common  in 
vivid  narration ;  e.  g.  j)Io^Iici^  tDurben  bie  5Pferbe  angel^altcn, 
brei  SRauber  iiberfatten  ben  SBagen  unb  t>er(an0en  t>onbem  9leifen= 
ben  fein  ©elb  (Auerbach),  suddenly  the  horses  were  stopped ^ 
three  robbers  attack  the  carriage  and  demand  of  the  traveler 
his  money, 

3.  For  the  English  perfect,  denoting  that  which  has  been 
and  still  is,  German  uses  the  present,  generally  with  an 
adverb  of  time ;  e.  g.  bcr  artne  Knabe  toartct  (ange  (G.),  has 
been  waiting  long;  fd^on  i)tefe  2^age  fel^^  idj^'  ^fci^tt)et0enb  an  (S.), 
these  many  days  I  have  been  noticing. 

4.  For  the  pres.  as  mild  imperative,  see  §  363,  3,  c. 

350.  The  Preterit  refers  to  a  particular  past  time  de- 
fined by  the  connection.  It  is  thus  the  tense  for  nar- 
rating past  events  in  their  relation  to  one  another;  e.  g. 
e^  Xoox  einmal  ein  junger  ^ert,  ber  lie§  \\6)  afe  ©olbat  an= 
iDerben,  I)ielt  fid^  braD  unb  toar  immer  ber  Siapferfte,  luenn  e^ 
Wane  S3oI)nen  regnete  (Gr.),  there  was  once  a  young  fellow 
who  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  behaved  bravely  and  was  always 
foremost  when  it  was  raining  bullets. 

1.  Just  as  in  Eng.  the  pret.  may  denote  a  repeated  or  a  continued 
past  action.  The  former  is  called  the  '  iterative,'  the  latter  the  *  dura- 
tive '  pret.  Examples :  UJcnn  id)  fo  fag  bci  cincm  @c(ag  (G.),  wJienever 
I  was  sitting  thus  at  a  drinklng-lout ;  ©oct^c  tummertc  ftd^  Wcnig  um 
bic  ^oUttf,  cared  little  for  politics. 

2.  For  the  distinction  between  the  pret.  and  the  perf.  see  §  351. 

351.  The  Perfect  denotes  primarily  a  present  status 
that  has  resulted  from  a  past  action ;  e.  g.  i6)  ^abt  mir  ein 
5Pferb  gefauft,  /  have  bought  me  a  horse,  i.  e.  /  have  a  horse 
got  by  buying,  St)rift  ift  erftanben,  Christ  has  arisen^  i.  e. 
is  now  on  high. 
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1.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  perfect  is  used,  with- 
out any  implied  reference  to  present  time,  to  report  an 
isolated  past  occurrence.  In  such  cases  English  employs 
the  preterit;  e.g.  ©I^afefj)eare  i)at  ettoa  bierjig  2)ramen  ge* 
fd^rieben,  S.  wrote  some  forty  plays  (English  permits  has 
written  only  in  speaking  of  a  living  person) ;  e^  ift  btr  rcd^t 
gcfd^cl^cn,  it  served  you  right ;  tDO  ift  er?  tc^  Ij^V  il^n  rufen 
l^oren  (G.),  where  is  he?    I  heard  him  call, 

a.  The  perf .  then,  is  the  tense  for  reporting  isolated  or  uncon- ' 
nected  facts,  while  the  pret.  is  the  tense  for  narrating  events  in  their 
connection.     With  the  pret.  one  thinks  of  the  time  when  the  thing 
occurred,  with  the  perf.  (save  as  it  may  be  accompanied  by  an  adverb 
of  time),  only  of  the  fact  that  it  occurred. 

h.  But  in  the  written  language  the  pret.  encroaches  largely  upon 
the  domain  of  the  perf.  and  must  very  often  be  translated  by  the  Eng. 
perf.  Thus  Steffens'  autobiography  is  called  2BaS  tc^  cricbtc,  i.  e. 
what  1  have  experienced.  Cf .  Goethe's  nja«  Id^  trrtc,  ttjaS  ic^  fircbte, 
wa«  \6)  tttt  unb  n)a«  t(^  (cbtc,  ftnb  nur  S3Iumen  l^lcr  Im  @traug,  what  I 
have  done  amiss,  etc.  In  poetry  the  two  tenses  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably; e.g.  ic§  l^attc  fdbft  oft  griHenl^ofte  @tunben,  boc^  fotc^cn 
jlricb  l^ab'  id}  noc^  nlc  cm^jfuubcn  (G.),  I  have  often  had  crotchety  hours 
myself,  but  I  liave  never  yet  felt,  etc.;  ha  lief  i(^  frifc^  ^n^^t  fo  h)te  id^ 
toax,  uub  mtt  bcr  2(^  \jah'  Ic^  i^m'8  iBab  gcfcgnet  (S.)i  then  I  ran  up 
quickly  just  as  I  wa^  and  with  my  axe  I  blessed  his  bath, 

c.  In  the  spoken  language,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  that  of  the 
uneducated,  tho  perf.  encroaches  on  the  domain  of  the  pret.  In  some 
of  the  South-German  dialects  the  pret.  is  practically  extinct,  the  perf. 
having  taken  its  place.  Even  good  literature  is  affected  to  some  ex- 
tent by  this  tendency. 

352.  The  Pluperfect  denotes  a  past  status  resulting 
from  a  previous  action,  or  an  action  completed  prior  to 
some  past  time.  It  corresponds  closely  to  the  English 
pluperfect ;  e.  g.  id^  l^atte  ^olj  gefaUt  im  SBalb  (S.),  /  had 
been  cutting  wood  in  the  forest ;  er  tuar  tnit  Sflnig  ^riebrid^^ 
9Kad^t  gejogen  in  bie  $prager  Sd^Iad^t  (Biirger),  had  marched 
to  the  battle  of  Prague, 

353.  The  Future  and  Future  Perfect  correspond  in  the 
main  to  the  English  tenses  of  the  same  name ;  e.  g.  tptrb 
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un^  ba^  SReid^  be[d^u|en  (S.)?  vrill  the  empire  protect  us? 
cr  iDirb  feinc  Slrfteit  balb  DoIIenbet  l^aben,  he  vrill  soon  have 
completed  his  work. 

1.  By  a  usage  not  exactly  paralleled  in  English  the  future 
may  denote  a  present,  and  the  future  perfect  a  past,  pro- 
bability ('presumptive'  future);  e.g.  e^  tDirb  ^l^nen  befannt 
fein,  it  is  prohahly  known  to  you  ;  bu  toirft  0el^5rt  l^aben,  you 
have  probably  heard, 

2.  After  ttjcnn  the  fut.  is  apt  to  be  replaced  by  the  pres.,  and  the 
fut.  perf.  by  the  perf.,  just  as  in  Eng. ;  e.  g.  h)cnn  clnft  Id^  tot  bin  . .  • 
unb  bu,  mctn  ^(uge,  ♦ . .  nun  au^gcmetnt  ^afl  (Kl.),  when  some  day  I  am 
dead  and  t?iou,  mine  eye^  hast  done  with  weeping. 

3.  For  the  fut.  as  mild  imperative  see  §  363,  3,  c. 

USE   OF   THE  MODES 

864.  The  indicative  corresponds  closely  to  the  English  indicative 
and  presents,  as  a  mode,  no  peculiar  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand 
the  subjunctive,  which  is  all  but  extinct  in  English,  is  fully  preserved 
in  German  and  has  a  variety  of  special  uses  whiph  require  particular 
attention. 

The  Subjunctive 

355.  Classification  of  Uses.  While  the  indicative  is 
the  mode  of  actuality,  the  subjunctive  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  mode  of  contingency ;  it  denotes  that  something 
is  commanded,  desired,  possible,  contrary  to  fact,  re- 
ported, thought,  or  asked.  Its  various  uses  may  be 
grouped  under  five  general  heads,  namely:  the  impera- 
tive subjunctive,  the  optative  subjunctive,  the  potential 
subjunctive,  the  unreal  subjunctive,  and  the  dependent 
subjunctive. 

1.  For  the  name  *  subjunctive '  the  Germans  employ  *  conjunctive ' 
(^onjunftio).  The  mode  is  named,  in  both  languages,  from  its  use  in 
expressing  a  *  subjoined,'  *  conjoined,'  i.  e.  dependent  idea  (the  fifth 
of  the  above-named  uses).  This  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  function  of  the  mode.     It  is,  however,  of  fre- 
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quent  occurrence  in  sentences  that  are  not  formally  dependent,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  any  of  the  first  four  varieties  may  occur  in  a  depend- 
ent sentence. 

356.  The  Imperative  Subjunctive  denotes  a  command 
and  is  usually  translatable  by  let  It  occurs  in  the  first 
and  third  persons  (rarely  in  the  first/ingular),  where  it 
fills  out  the  inflection  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  ebel  fei  ber 
SKenfd^  (G.),  let  man  he  Ttoble ;  bod^  9el)en  Xm  (G.),  lut  let 
us  go;  gefte^*  id^^^  nur  (G(,)^just  let  me  confess, 

a.  Here  belongs  the  imv.  with  @ic,  —  l^abcn  @ic  bic  ®iitc,  have  the 
kindneasy  being  in  its  origin  =  let  them  have  the  kindness  (§  301,  3). 

1.  A  special  variety  of  the  imperative  subjunctive  is  the 
so-called  'concessive'  subjunctive,  which  concedes  a  prop- 
osition to  get  a  basis  for  some  further  statement;  e.g.  e$ 
fei  ^abel  ober  ©efd^id^te  (L.),  be  it  (whether  it  be)  truth  or 
fable;  id^  bin  bei  bit,  bu  feift  a\x6)  nod^  fo  feme  (G.),  I  am  with 
thee,  however  distant  thou  mai/est  be. 

a.  The  concessive  subjunctive  followed  by  benn  or  bann  has  ac- 
quired, thru  the  omission  of  the  old  negative  particle  ne,  the  force 
of  a  negative  condition  translatable  by  unless  ;  i.  e.  e§  nc  fei  benn,  be  it 
not  so  then,  became  c«  fei  bcnn,  unless  it  be.  Examples;  unb  tomnit 
man  ^in  . . .  crl)cilt  man  ntc^t«,  man  brtngc  bcnn  tt)a«  ^in  (G.),  one  gets 
nothing  unless  one  brings  something  there ;  boc^  c^cr  ftimm*  id^  ntd^t  mtt 
ein,  e8  regne  benn  in  meinen  SBetn  (L.),  unless  it  rains  in  my  wine. 

357.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  denetes  a  wish ;  e.  g. 
umfonft  fei  aH  bein  SRingen  (U.),  may  all  thy  striving  be  in 
vain ;  iparen  Xoxx  nur  ben  Sierg  Dorbei  (G.),  if  we  were  only 
past  the  hill;  be^  §immetg  §eere  mfigen  bid^  bebedten  (U.), 
may  heaverCs  hosts  protect  thee, 

1.  The  present  wishes  for  what  is  possible  and  is  expected 
to  happen,  the  preterit  that  what  is  so  were  not  so,  or  vice 
versa^  and  the  pluperfect  that  what  was  not  so  had  been  so, 
or  vice  versa  ;  e.  g.  f eine  ©eele  rul^e  in  ^rieben,  may  his  soul 
rest  in  peace ;  toii^te  id^  nur,  did  I  but  know  (but  I  do  not 
know) ;  l^atte  id^  nur  getou^t,  had  I  but  known  (but  I  did  not 
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know) ;  toar'  id^  toett  Don  l^ier  (S.),  would  I  were  far  from 
here;  o,  toare  ic^ . .  ♦  entfeelt  baJ^ingefunfen  (G.),  would  that  1 
had  fallen  lifeless, 

a.  As  thus  used  in  the  pret.  and  plup.,  regularly  with  inverted 
order,  this  subjunctive  is  practically  identical  with  the  unreal  subjunc- 
tive in  conditional  clauses.  In  each  of  the  above  examples  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  supplied  in  thought. 

358.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  expresses  possibility 
or  contingency.  It  is  usually  to  be  translated  by  may, 
might,  couldj  would;  e.  g.  er  toixv^  ein  9?an:  (G.),  he  would 
be  a  fool;  cin  l^eiliger  SBiDe  lebt,  h)ie  an6)  ber  Tnen[d)Iici^c 
tvanh  (S.),  however  the  human  will  may  waver;  \6)  I)atte 
gem  nur  immer  fortgetuad^t  (G.),  /  should  have  liked  to 
keep  right  on  sitting  up. 

1.  Here  belongs,  as  a  special  variety,  the  so-called  'dip- 
lomatic '  subjunctive,  used  in  modest  or  tentative  expressions 
of  opinion ;  e.  g.  x6)  bdd^te,  /  should  think  (a  modest  sub- 
stitute for  id)  benfe);  nid^t  ba^  id^  toii^te  or  ba^  id)  nx6)t  toii^te, 
not  that  I  am  aware  of;  e^  todre  tDOl^I  an  b^r  3^^^/  ^  might 
perhaps  be  in  order;  bag  burfte  gefaJ^rlid^  fein^  that  might  be 
dangerous, 

2.  Another  variety  is  the  '  dubitative '  subjunctive,  used 
in  questions  and  exclamations.  It  usually  expresses  a  real 
certainty  or  assurance  under  the  form  of  a  pretended  doubt 
or  hesitation,  or  else  it  denotes  a  pretended  surprise  that 
what  really  is  (or  was)  so,  should  be  (or  should  have  been) 
so;  e.g.  toer  tDii^te  ba§  nid^t?  who  wouldnH  know  that? 
toag  l^dtten  tt)ir  ju  fiird^ten?  what  should  we  have  to  fear?  ba 
Ke^e  ftd^  ein  $a!t  mit  eud^  fd^Iie^en  (G.)  ?  so  a  compact  might 
be  made  with  you  ?  bag  h)dr*  antil  (G.)  I  can  that  be  antique  ? 
you  call  that  antique  ?  bag  tt)dr^  fie  benn  (G.)  I  can  that  be 
she?  so  that  is  she,  is  U?  er  l^dtte  bag  gefagt?  id^  gtaube  eg 
nid^t  (L.),  can  he  have  said  that  ?  I  do  not  believe  it ;  gafts 
freunbltc^  l^dtte  (Snglanb  fte  emj)fan0en  (S.)?  you  contend  that 
England  received  her  hospitably? 
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3.  This  subjunctive  is  regularly  used  in  hypothetical 
relative  sentences;  e.g.  h)ag  tt)dr*  ein ©ott,  ber  nur  toon  au^tn 
ftic^e  (G.)  ?  t^^a^  would  a  God  be  who  should  only  interfere 
from  without  ?  xotx  fie  nid^t  fennte,  tDcire  lein  SJleifter  (G.),  amj 
one  who  did  not  (i.  e.  should  not)  know  them  would  he  no 
master.  Often  such  a  clause  is  best  rendered  in  English  by 
a  participle ;  e.  g.  toie  ein  ©tral^l  ber  ©onne,  ber  ju  l^ei^  ba§ 
§aiH)t  mir  trdf e  (6.),  like  a  sunbeam  falling  too  hot  upon  my 
head. 

4.  Observe  that  the  potential  subjunctive  may  stand  in  a  depend- 
ent clause  without  being  in  the  technical  sense  a  *  dependent '  sub- 
junctive ;  e.  g.  ba«  fag'  Id^  eud^,  bamit  x\fc'%  ttJijfct  (S.),  I  teU  you  that 
that  you  may  know  it, 

359.  The  Unreal  Subjunctive  supposes  what  is  (or  was) 
not  so,  and  states  what  would  be  (or  would  have  been) 
so  under  the  supposition;  e.  g.  n)enn  td^  ein  SSfigtein  tear', 
nnb  aud^  jiDei  glflglein  ^tt\  fiSg'  \6)  ju  btr,  if  I  were  a  little 
bird  and  had  two  little  wings^  I  would  fly  to  thee  (folk- 
song) ;  tuare  |)erber  metl^obif^er  getuefen,  fo  f)atte  id^  . . .  bte 
f6[tltd^[te  Slnleitung  gefunben  (G-),  if  Herder  had  been  more 
methodical^  I  should  have  found  most  valuable  guidance. 

1.  The  unreal  subjunctive  occurs  both  in  the  condition  (protasis) 
and  in  the  conclusion  (apodosis),  when  the  supposition  is  contrary  to 
fact.  The  pret.  refers  to  present  time,  the  plup.  to  past.  The  con- 
dition may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  conjunction,  usually  njcnn,  or 
by  the  inverted  order.  In  the  conclusion  the  subjunctive  mode  may 
be  replaced  by  the  conditional. 

a.  Closely  akin  to  the  unreal  subjunctive  is  the  potential  subjunc- 
tive, used  in  the  pret.  to  denote  a  future  possibility ;  e.  g.  tuenn  man 
unS  iiberrafcftte  (S.),  if  some  one  should  surprise  us;  unb  trate  pe  ben 
SCugcnbticf  l^ercin,  ttJle  tt)flrbe|l  hn  fiir  belncn  gretjel  bilgen  (G.),  were  she 
to  come  in  this  momevt,  how  you  would  atone,  etc.  In  such  cases 
there  is  always  a  present  unreality,  but  it  is  of  no  importance,  the 
thought  turning  altogether  upon  the  future  contingency.  The  two 
varieties  may  be  closely  associated  ;  e.  g.  ujfirc  nur  ein  3^^!'^^^^^"*^^ 
nteln,  unb  trilg'  er  mid^  In  frembe  Sanbcr  (G.),  if  I  only  had  (unreal)  a 
magic  mantle,  and  it  would  (potential)  carry  me,  etc. 
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h.  If  the  conclusion  is  omitted,  the  condition  may  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  an  optative  subjunctive  ;  e.  g.  l^attc  idj  bo«  nur  flctDugt !  if 
I  had  only  knoum  that !  On  the  other  hand  the  potential  subjunctive 
may  often  be  construed  as  the  conclusion  of  an  implied  condition ; 
e.  g.  er  h)ar'  cin  'iflaxv,  he  would  be  a  fool  (sc.  if  he  were  to  marry  her, 
Faust,  1.  8671). 

2.  In  poetry  the  pret.  indie,  may  take  the  place  of  the  unreal 
plup.  subj.  either  in  the  condition  or  in  the  conclusion ;  e.  g.  niit  bic* 
fcm  jweitcn  $fei(  burt^fd^og  icft  cud^,  tucnn  id)  mein  Iicbc«  ^inb  gctroffcn 
^ttc  (S.),  with  this  second  arrow  I  should  have  shot  you  thru  if  I  had 
hit  my  dear  child;  unb  tratfl  bu,  ^crr,  nic^t  jhJtfc^cn  un«  l^crein,  fo  ftiinbc 
je^t  auc^  ic^,  etc.  (G.),  if  thou  hadst  not  come  between  iw,  I  should  now 
be  standing,  etc. 

a.  On  the  other  hand  an  unreal  subjunctive  in  the  condition  may 
be  followed  by  an  indie,  in  the  conclusion,  to  denote  strong  assurance; 
e.  g.  unb  ttjol^nf  cr  brobcn  auf  bcm  (Si8pa(afl,  ♦  ♦  .  ic^  mad)c  mtr  S3a^n 
gu  il^m  (S.),  ar\jd  if  he  dwelt  up  there  in  the  ice-palace,  I  will  (instead  of 
I  would)  make  my  way  to  him, 

3.  A  special  case  of  unreal  subjunctive  is  the  common 
construction  after  a(§  ob,  al^  h)cnn,  ds  ify  in  which  the  con- 
clusion is  omitted ;  e.  g.  id^  ^alte  (Sgmont  ^ier,  ate  ob  id^  i^m 
nod^  tt)ag  ju  fagen  l^dtte  (G.),  I  will  keep  E,  here  as  (I  would 
do)  if  I  had  something  to  say  to  him  ;  cr  \oox  fo  [to  I J  barauf, 
ate  ob  bie  Srfinbung  fcin  getwefen  tt)dre  (G.),  as  if  the  invention 
had  been  his, 

a.  Very  frequently  ob  or  toenn  is  omitted,  in  which  case 
the  clause  takes  the  inverted  instead  of  the  dependent  order; 
e.g.  ba  tDarb'^  fo  eng  i^r  in  ber  2BeIt,  ate  l^dtte  fte  Sieb'  im 
Seibe  (G.),  as  if  it  had  love  in  its  body. 

b.  The  tenses  follow  the  rule  given  above,  but  the  pres.  may  stand 
for  the  pret.  unless  the  form  would  be  identical  with  the  correspond- 
ing form  of  the  indie. ;  i.  e.  one  may  say  al8  fcl  er,  or  al8  ob  cr  fei,  in- 
stead of  al«  ob  cr  ttjcire,  and  al§  l^abc  cr,  or  a(«  ob  cr  l^abc,  for  aU  ob  er 
^dttc,  but  not  M  ob  fie  l)abcn,  nor  a(8  ftaben  fte,  for  al«  ob  fie  fatten. 

360.  The  Dependent  Subjunctive  occurs  in  the  object- 
clause  after  verbs  of  telling,  thinking,  feeling,  asking  and 
the  like ;  e.  g.  fte  fagen,  cr  lef  ami)  in  ben  ©ternen  bie 
liinftigen  Singe  (S.),  they  say  that  he  also  reads  the  future 
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in  the  stars;  \\)x  fu£)Iet  nid)t,  tt)ic  fd^led^t  cin  [oId)eg  §anbtt)erf 
fei  (G.),  you  do  not  feel  how  vile  such  a  trade  is;  cr  fragte, 
tDcn  er  t)or  fic^  fal)e  (G.),  A.e  asA^cc?  whom  he  saw  before 
him ;  t^  Ijiefe,  cr  benf  i^n  ganj  barum  ju  fiirjen  (S.),  it  was 
said  that  he  was  thinking  to  deprive  him  of  it  altogether. 

a.  The  effect  of  this  subjunctive  i&to  express  uncertainty, 
or  at  any  rate  to  put  the  content  of  the  object-clause  on 
another's  authority.  It  is  thus  very  commonly  used  in  re- 
porting statements,  opinions,  rumors,  etc.  without  quoting 
literally  (indirect  discourse).  2)a^  is  often  omitted,  in  which 
case  the  clause  has  normal  order.  Such  a  sentence  as  ci  i[t 
falfd^,  becomes,  then,  when  reported  in  the  direct  form :  ,,®^ 
ift  falfd^",  fagt  cr,  or  er  fagt :  „®^  ift  falfd^'';  in  the  indirect 
form :  cr  fagt,  ba^  c^  falfd^  fci,  or  cr  fagt,  eg  fei  falfd^. 

1.  Not  every  object-clause  with  ba^  requires  the  subjunc- 
tive. If  the  content  of  the  clause  is  a  fact,  or  appears  as 
such  to  the  speaker,  the  indicative  is  used.  The  subjunc- 
tive indicates  that  what  is  stated  is  matter  of  report,  opinion, 
assertion,  fear,  hope,  or  the  like,  and  relieves  the  speaker  of 
responsibility  for  it;  e.g.  id^  fc^tDor'  cud^  ju,  mir  ift*g  al^  tt)ic 
cin  3^raum  (G.),  I  swear  to  you,  it  is  like  a  dream  to  me. 
Here  the  speaker  avers  what  is  in  his  own  mind  and  is  to 
him  a  fact,  hence  the  indicative ;  but  if  the  person  addressed 
were  to  report  the  saying,  he  would  give  it  the  form:  er 
fci^tt)5rt  (or  fd^hjor)  mir  }u,  cS  fei  il^m  tt)ie  ein  2^raum. 

a.  On  the  other  hand,  by  an  elliptical  construction,  the  dependent 
subj.  may  stand  in  clauses  that  are  not  formally  object-clauses,  to 
imply  that  what  is  stated  is  matter  of  rumor,  pretence,  hope,  fear,  or 
the  like  ;  e.  g.  er  ift  guriicfgetreten,  xotiX  ei*  fran!  jei,  ke  has  retired  because 
(a«  he  alleges,  or  as  people  say)  he  is  sick;  but  ttJeil  er  franf  Ift,  because 
he  is  (actually)  sick.  The  indie,  accepts  the  report  as  true,  the  subj. 
waives  responsibility  for  it.  Observe,  then,  the  force  of  the  modes  in 
the  following  sentence  from  Andresen :  SWein  ^riibcr  tuiberriet,  tt)ei( 
bie  @a(^e  gcfti^rUd^  fei,  imb  tuetf  er  ben  2)ireftor  nid^t  fennt,  my  brother 
objected  because  {in  his  opinion)  the  thing  was  dangerous,  and  because 
{as  a  matter  of  fact)  he  does  not  know  the  director. 
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2.  Naturally,  therefore,  those  verbs  that  imply  certainty, 
as  verbs  of  knowing,  seeing,  proving,  showing,  comprehend- 
ing, and  phrases  such  as '  it  is  clear,'  ^  the  fact  is,'  are  apt  to 
be  followed  by  the  indicative ;  thus  one  would  not  say  id^ 
tDciS,  ba^  c«  falfd^  fci  (but  ift),  nor  e^  ift  flat,  ba^  cr  rcd^t  ^abe 
(but  l^at),  since  the  uncertainty  of  the  subjunctive  would 
contradict  the  certainty  of  the  governing  clause.  Still,  good 
writers  sometimes  use  the  subjunctive  even  after  this  class 
of  verbs;  e.  g.  bu fic^ft,  loie  ungefd^icft  xi)  fci  (Qc)^you  see  hoiv 
unfit  I  am  ;  loir  tDtffen,  ba^  f e^r  oft  beutfd^ed  u  ober  o  bent  gr. 
ober  lat.  c  jur  ©eitc  fte^c  (Gr.),  we  know  that  German  u  or  o 
often  corresponds  to  Greek  or  Latin  e. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  verbs  of  thinking  and  communica- 
ting (feeling,  believing,  hoping,  fearing,  inferring,  asserting, 
writing,  teaching,  confessing,  denying,  etc.)  are  apt  to  be 
followed  by  the  subjunctive,  tho  the  indicative  is  always 
possible  if  the  object-clause  is  felt  as  a  fact.  This  last  will 
be  the  case  especially  when  the  verb  is  in  the  first  person ; 
e.  g.  x6)  fiil^Ic  (bc^aujjtc),  ba^  xdS)  fd^ulblog  bin,  I  feel  (assert) 
that  lam  blameless  ;  but,  usually,  er  fiil^It  (bel^au^jtet),  ba^  er 
fd^ulblog  fci.  After  a  past  tense,  however,  these  verbs  pre- 
fer the  subjunctive  without  regard  to  person. 

4.  When  the  object-clause  is  an  indirect  question  the 
subjunctive  is  no  longer  usual  after  a  verb  in  the  present 
tense ;  thus,  for  tell  me  who  he  is  and  how  he  lives,  one  does 
not  say :  fagen  Sie  mir,  toer  er  fei  unb  toic  cr  lebe,  but  toer  cr 
ift  unb  toic  cr  lebt.  In  the  classics,  however,  the  subjunctive 
is  quite  common  ;  e.  g.  unb  mcrft  cud^,  toic  bcr  2:cuf cl  fj)a^e 
(G.),  observe  how  the  devil  jokes,  Cf.  also  the  second  ex- 
ample under  §  360.  The  easy  admissibility  of  either  mode 
is  shown  by  Goethe's  line :  3lx6)t  tva^  bcr  Sncd^t  fci,  fragt  bcr 
§err,  nur  tote  cr  bicnt  (Faust,  1.  8794).  After  a  past  tense 
tibe  subjunctive  was  and  still  is  the  rule. 

5.  When  a  dependent  subj.  has  a  verb  depending  on  it  (as  often 
happens  in  sustained  indirect  discourse),  such  verb  also  stands  in  the 
subj.  unless  it  states  a  fact  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  narration^  but 
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rests  on  tlie  narrator's  own  authority  ;  e.  g.  c8  llagtc,  bag  biefcr  Xa^, 
njcld^cr  tnein  @iM  tnad^c,  —  mcnn  er  e«  anbcr«  tnad^c— jcln  Ungliitf  auf 
Intnter  cntfci^eibc  (L.),  it  complained  that  this  day  which  made  my  hajh 
pinesSj  —  if  it  really  did  make  it,  —  decided  his  un?iappiness  forever; 
forbcrt  er,  ha^  ll^m  2)u  (S.^atel  au«gcUcfcrt  ttjerbc,  ben  er  ben  3Worber  jeine« 
S5ater8  nennt  (S.)»  he  demands  that  Du  Chatel,  whom  he  calls  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father,  be  given  up  to  him. 

361.  Sequence  of  Tense  in  Object-Clauses.  The  tense 
of  a  dependent  subjunctive  is  influenced,  (1)  by  its  own 
natural  tense,  i.  e.  the  tense  it  had,  or  would  have,  in 
the  direct  form ;  (2)  by  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb ; 
(3)  by  the  necessity  of  resorting,  in  certain  cases,  to  a 
change  of  tense  in  order  to  render  the  subjunctive  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  indicative.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  principles : 

1.  After  a  present  or  future  the  natural  tense  remains 
unchanged  (but  see  2,  a,  below),  save  that  a  preterit  indica- 
tive (as  well  as  a  perfect)  usually  becomes  a  jperfect  sub- 
junctive; e.g.  he  says  that  he  is  right  becomes  er  fagt,  ba^ 
cr  rcd^t  ^abc ;  he  says  that  he  ivas  rights  er  fagt,  ba^  er  rcd^t 
gc^abt  ^abe  (or  ba^  er  red^t  l^atte,  but  not  ba^  cr  rcd^t  l^atte, 
which  might  mean  ivould  be  right);  er  meint,  e^  fei  nid^t  me^r 
ju  ertragen  (S.),  thinks  it  is  no  longer  to  be  borne  ;  jie  meint, 
bu  feift  entflol^en  (Gr.))  *^^  thinks  you  ran  away  (or,  have  run 
away ;  one  can  not  tell  which  the  direct  form  would  be). 
Cf.  Schiller's  Tell,  11.  92-95. 

2.  After  a  past  tense  the  tense  of  the  dependent  verb  is 
more  variable.  A  natural  present  may  remain  present,  or 
may  become  preterit;  e.  g.  he  said  he  was  sick  (i.  e.  he  said: 
I  am  sick),  becomes  er  fagte,  cr  fei  Irani,  or  er  f agte,  er  h^are 
Irani  (as  in  English).  A  natural  preterit  indicative  becomes 
perfect  subjunctive :  he  said  he  came  too  late  [he  said :  I 
came  too  late)  becomes  cr  fagte,  er  fei  ju  f J)dt  gelommen  (Idme 
would  mean  would  come,  or  would  correspond  to  a  direct  I 
come,  and  It) are  gelommen  would  mean  would  have  come), 
A  natoral  future  remains,  or  else  becomes  present  condi- 
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tional ;  e.  g.  he  said  he  would  he  there  (he  said :  I  shall  be 
there)  becomes  er  fagte,  cr  toerbe  (or  toilrbc)  ba  fcin. 

a.  As  to  the  choice  between  cr  fagte,  cr  fci  franf,  and  er  fagte,  er 
iDfire  franf  (the  direct  form  being  ic^  bin  fran!)  both  literary  usage  and 
grammatical  authority  now  favor  the  former.  In  old  German,  how- 
ever, the  latter  was  the  rule.  Speaking  broadly,  South  Germans  pre- 
fer fei,  North  Germans  luore.  The  latter  use  the  pret.  freely  even  after 
a  pres.  tense,  saying  er  fagt,  er  ttjare  franf,  for  he  says  that  he  is  sick. 
Both  usages  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  good  literature ;  e.  g.  fte 
glaubten,  c«  luare  ©a^ncngcfc^ret  (Heine),  they  thought  it  was  the  crowing 
of  the  cock ;  bic  2tbcrg(Subifci^cn  mcitien,  bu  ^dttcfl  eineu  ^obolb  (Tieck), 
the  superstitious  think  you  have  a  kobold;  (usual  sequence)  fclne  retne 
(Bedt  fu^tte,  bag  fte  bic  ©cilftc  fciner  felbft  fci  (G.),  that  she  was  half  of 
himself. 

h.  But  while  there  is  ui  the  main  a  free  choice  between  the  pret. 
and  pres.  subj.,  the  former  is  to  be  employed  in  those  forms  in  which 
the  subj.,  if  pres.,  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the  indie.  ;  thus, 
while  one  may  say  for  he  said  Iw  had  the  headache^  er  fagte,  er  ^abc 
^opfwe^,  or  er  fagte,  er  ^atte  ^opfttJe^,  one  may  not  say  ic^  fagte,  id^  ^abe 
(but  only  ic^  ^citte),  nor  fie  fagtcn,  fie  ^aben  (but  only  fie  ptten). 

The  Conditional  and  Imperative 

362.  The  Conditional  Mode  is  simply  a  potential,  or 
unreal,  subjunctive  used  in  the  conclusion  of  conditional 
sentences.  The  present  conditional  refers  to  present 
time  and  corresponds  to  the  preterit  subjunctive,  while 
the  perfect  conditional  refers  to  past  time  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  unb  trate  fie 
ben  Slugenblicf  I)erein,  xok  tt)urbe[t  bu  fur  beinen  3ret)el  bufeen, 
were  she  to  come  in^  how  you  would  atone  (G.) ;  I)atte  er  bie 
ge^einien  Xriebfebern  gefannt,  fo  njiirbe  er  ftrf)  bie  SlRu^e  gar 
nid^t  gegeben  l^aben  (G.),  had  he  known  the  secret  springs, 
he  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  at  all. 

1.  For  the  most  part  there  is  a  free  choice  between  the 
subjunctive  and  the  conditional,  but  the  former  is  avoided 
when  it  would  be  undistinguishable  from  the  indicative,  as 
is  regularly  the  case  with  weak  verbs ;  i.  e.  there  is  a  free 
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choice  between  x6)  tDcire  and  \i)  toilrbc  fein,  or  between  id^ 
gingc  and  id^  toiirbc  gc^en,  but  not  between  id^  mad^tc  and  xi) 
tDiirbc  madden. 

a.  In  indirect  discourse  after  a  past  tense  the  conditional  is  prefer- 
able if  futurity  is  to  be  denoted ;  e.  g.  id^  erfu^r,  bag  ic^  @le  ^Icr  trcf* 
fen  ttJiirbe  (L.),  I  learned  that  I  should  find  you  here.  Here  trfife 
would  not  do. 

2.  The  use  of  the  conditional  in  the  condition,  while  not  uncom- 
mon in  good  writers,  is  not  to  be  approved ;  for  if  it  would  only  rain 
soon,  say  ttJcnn  e«  bod^  balb  regnete,  rather  than  njenn  e«  bod^  balb  rcg= 
nen  tuiirbc.  Still,  cf.  Goethe's  miirbeft  bu  e«  a^nen  fbnncn,  bu  toarcjl 
2^cufel  g'nug,  if  you  could  understand  it,  you  would  be  devil  enough, 
etc.  In  passive  conditions  luilrbc  . , .  ttJcrbeu  is  avoided ;  e,  g.  tuiirbcn 
iDir  Don  i^r  betroffen  (G.),  if  we  should  he  caught  by  her. 

363.  The  Imperative  denotes  a  command.  Properly 
it  has  only  a  second  person,  the  first  and  third  being 
supplied  from  the  subjunctive  (§  356). 

a.  Strictly  the  imv.  has  but  one  tense,  though  a  kind  of  perf .  some- 
times occurs  in. locutions  like  er  ^abc  e6  umjonjl  getan,  let  him  have 
done  it  in  vain,  i.  e.  let  it  be  in  vain  thai  he  has  done  it. 

1.  The  subjects  bu  and  il^r  are  omitted  unless  emphatic, 
but  other  subjects  are  expressed  ;  e.  g.  f  ci  mcin  ^rcunb !  be  my 
frisnd  I  f ei  bu  mit  mir  !  he  thou  with  me  !  f d^hjcigt !  he  silent ! 
but  cr  fd^toeigc  I  man  fd^toeigc !  fd^toeigcn  h?ir !  always  with 
pronoun. 

2.  The  imv.  often  has  concessive  or  conditional  force.  See  §  356, 
1  and  1,  a. 

3.  Substitutes  for  the  imperative  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  inf.,  in  placards  and  brusque  commands;  e.g.  rcd^t«  fal^* 
ren !  fceep  to  the  right  I  2Jiau(  l^altcn !  hjold  your  tongue  I 

6.  The  perf.  pple.;  e.  g.  ^inaufgcfd^aut  (G.) !  look  up  I  Cf.  §  369,  4. 

c.  The  indie,  pres.  or  fut.,  in  mild  commands;  e.g.  ^arl,  bu 
fommfl  mit  mir ;  bu  ahev,  grl^,  mlrft  gu  ^ufc  bteiben,  Karl,  you  come 
with  me;  but  you,  Fritz,  will  stay  at  home. 

d.  i'affcn  with  infinitive  in  place  of  the  regular  passive  imv. ;  e.  g. 
(ag  bid)  iiberrcbcnl  be  persuaded  t   Cf.  §  344,  1. 
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THE   INFINITIVE 

364.  Nature  and  Development  of  the  Infinitive. 

1.  In  its  origin  the  inf.  is  a  verbal  noun  having  the  force  of  the 
Eng.  verbal  in  ing  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pres. 
pple.  in  ing).  In  old  German  it  was  inflected  and  the  dat.  with  gu 
{ze  tragene,  for  bearing,  ze  ritene,  for  riding),  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, became  a  stereotyped  phrase  (gu  tragen,  to  bear,  gu  reiten^  to 
ride).  This  phrase  developed  uses  of  its  own  and  encroached  upon 
the  simple  inf.,  while  the  latter  usurped,  in  a  few  cases,  the  functions 
of  a  pres.  pple. 

2.  We  have,  then,  in  modem  German:  (1)  the  substantive  inf., 
translatable  usually  by  the  verbal  in  ing;  (2)  the  old  inf.  without  ^a, 
corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  Eng.  inf.  without  to,  but  in  part  to 
the  pple.  in  ing;  (3)  the  inf.  with  gu,  corresponding  in  the  main  to 
the  Eng.  inf.  with  to. 

365.  The  substantive  Infinitive  generally  has  the  arti- 
cle, forms  no  plural,  and  is  modified  by  adjectives,  not 
by  adverbs;  e.  g.  ba^  SRaud^en  ift  t)erboten,  smoking  is  for- 
bidden ;  bu  liebeft  nid^t  \>(x^  lautc  Sieben  (Schwab),  thou  lovest 
not  loud  loving;  \^a  t)6rt  er  ein  ©ingen  tt)ic  gldten  fo  fii^ 
(S.),  there  he  hears  a  singing^  etc. ;  \)txQt\)i  mir  §6ren,  ©el^n 
unb  3)enfen  (G.),  hearing^  sight  and  thought  forsake  me. 

1.  Such  a  verbal  with  cin  sometimes  denotes  vehemence,  frequent 
repetition  or  indefinite  continuance.    See  §  230,  2,  a. 

2.  The  substantive  inf.  is  a  noun,  not  a  verb,  and  does  not  admit  a 
separate  object  in  the  ace,  as  it  may  in  Eng.  The  object  becomes 
either  an  objective  gen.,  a  dat.  with  Don,  or  else  it  is  written  in  one 
word  with  the  inf. ;  e.  g.  he  is  not  the  man  for  {the)  making  {of)  a 
speech  =  cr  ifi  nid)t  bcr  Tlann  gum  fatten  ciner  9tcbc  (not  eine  ktht), 
or  gum  Slcbe^altcn ;  writing  letters  is  tedious  =  ta^  @c^rclben  Don  ©ric= 
feu,  or  baS  S3rtef(e)jc^rcibcn,  Ifi  tangttjelllg. 

a.  Adverbial  modifiers  must  be  written  with  the  inf.  in  one  word ; 
hence  such  words  as  ba«  Umfici^greifen,  the  spreading;  ta^  9^icbenelnan= 
bcrgc^enfttDerbcn,  the  simultaneous  execution;  ba«  9'ioti^nlc^tbagett)cfcn= 
jeln,  ths  non-existence  hitherto. 

366.  The  Infinitive  without  Jtt  occurs  in  various  con- 
structions as  follows : 
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1.  After  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  laffen  ;  also  after  tun, 
when  used  as  auxiliary  or  with  nid^t^  aU,  nothing  but;  e.g. 
e§  fann  f ein,  it  may  be  ;  h?ir  mogen  ba^  nxi)t  tvieber  ^oren  (G.), 
we  do  not  want  to  hear  that  again ;  (a^  allc^  ©inncn  f ein 
(G.),  let  all  speculation  alone;  hja^  tu'  \ij  tveiter  fragen?  why 
do  I  ask  further?  er  ^at  nid^td  al^  fd^imjjfcn  gctan,  he  did 
nothing  but  call  names, 

a.  The  inf.  with  laffcn  has  active  force  only  when  its  subject  is  at 
the  same  time  the  object  of  laffcn,  as  in  tag  mic^  bir  cttt)a«  fagen,  let  me 
tell  you  something.  Thru  the  omission  of  the  object-subject  in  such 
locutions  as  the  last,  the  inf.  acquired  passive  force ;  i.  e.  Ia§  ein  ?ic^t 
\)titn,  let  {some  one)  bring  a  candle,  came  to  be  felt  as  =  Ze<  a  candle 
he  brought,  fiave  a  candle  brought,  2ci^  bir  jagen,  is  thus  the  same 
thing  as  tag  bir  gefagt  fcln  (§  344,  1),  which  also  occurs.  This  use  of 
the  inf.  then  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  impersonal  passive  seen,  e.  g. 
in  c8  lagt  fid^  ^offcn,  it  lets  itself  he  hoped,  i,  e.  there  is  room  for  hope, 
it  may  he  hoped, 

h.  This  use  of  the  active  inf.  with  passive  meaning  gives  rise  some- 
times to  ambiguity ;  e.  g.  cr  Ileg  ben  ^utfd^er  fa^ren,  may  mean  he  let 
the  coachman  go,  or  he  had  him  drive,  or  he  had  him  driven.  In  such 
cases  the  connection  must  determine  the  sense. 

c.  When  laffen  is  followed  by  an  ace.  and  that  in  turn  by  an  in- 
transitive verb  with  predicate  noun,  such  noun  stands  regularly  in 
the  ace;  e.  g.  tog  mid^  beinen  greunb  fcin  (G.),  let  wie  he  your  friend. 
So  one  would  say  l^etg  t^n  etnen  braDen  ^noben  fein,  bid  him  he  a  good 
hoy.  But  the  nom.  occurs  now  and  then  in  good  writers ;  e.  g.  lag 
ben  ©rafen  blefer  (Sefonbte  feln  (L.),  let  the  Count  he  this  envoy, 

2.  As  true  infinitive  after  fiil^Ien,  l^ei^cn,  ^elfen,  l^oren, 
le^ren,  lernen,  madden,  nennen,  fe^en  ;  e.  g.  x6)  fil^P  ein  §erj  in 
nxeinem  Sufen  fd^lagen  (W.)^feel  a  heart  beat;  l^ei^  mid^  nid^t 
teben,  ^eife  mid^  fd^hjeigen  (G.),  do  not  bid  me  speak,  bid  me  be 
silent ;  {>e(ft  ben  gemeinen  g^einb  mir  nieber^alten  (S.),  help  me 
keep  down,  etc. ;  id^  i^aV  i^n  rufen  l^5ren  (G.),  I  heard  him 
call;  tt)enn  id^  bid^  i^n  lonnte  berac^ten  le^ren  (G.),  could  I 
teach  you  to  despise  him;  \i)  ^abc  je|t  bid^  f ennen  lemen  (G.), 
have  learned  to  know  you  ;  bet  ^afu§  mai)t  mx6)  lad^en  (G.), 
makes  me  laugh;  bag  nenne  id^  bod^  betueifen  (W,),I call  that 
proving;  er  fal^  il^n  fallen  (G.),  he  saw  it  fall. 
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a.  Several  of  the  above  verbs,  notably  l^clgen,  l^elfcn,  lel^rcn,  Icrnen, 
maci^en,  may  take  the  inf.  with  gu  ;  e.  g.  o,  (cl^rc  mld^  ba«  SWbglid^c  gu 
tun  (G.)»  teach  me  to  do  what  is  possible. 

b.  After  fii^ten,  l^firen,  jc^cn,  the  active  inf.  may  have  passive  force, 
just  as  after  Taffen  and  with  a  similar  possibility  of  ambiguity  ;  e.  g. 
fo  l^brt  unb  ftel^t  man  bic^  beueiben,  thus  one  hears  and  sees  you  envied. 
3(i^  \o.^  l^n  jd^iagen,  might  mean  I  saw  him  strike  or  I  saw  him  struck. 

3.  In  place  of  a  present  participle,  to  denote  a  status, 
after  blcibcn,  ftnbcn,  i)ahtn,  liegen,  ftel^en ;  e.g.  atte^  blicb 
ftc^cn,  evert/thing  (or  everybody)  remained  standing ;  bie  IXI^r 
ift  ftel^cn  geblieben,  the  clock  has  stopped;  l^erau^tretenb  fanb 
id^  ben  §imme(  bon  ©tcrncn  hlxnhn  (G.),  /  found  the  sky 
glittering  with  stars ;  x6)  ^abc  ©elb  im  Kaftcn  liegen  (Gr.),  I 
have  money  lying  in  the  box  ;  ©enua  Kegt  fd^lafen  (S.),  Genoa 
lies  sleeping;  Wa^  fte^t  il^r  \)Oxi)tn  (S.)?  why  stand  you 
listening  ? 

a.  With  all  of  these  verbs,  however,  except  perhaps  biclbcn,  the 
pres.  pple.  is  the  more  common  construction.  Between  ic^  pnbc  i^n 
fd)tafen  and  ic^  pnbe  il^n  fd^Iafcub  there  is  no  difference  unless  it  be 
that  the  pple.  better  expresses  duration.  Cf .  Schiller's  Jungfrau,  1.  447. 

4.  After  gel^en;  fal^ren,  reitcn,  and  some  other  verbs  of 
motion,  but  only  in  set  phrases;  as  fj^ajieren  gel^en  (reiten, 
fa^ren),  go  walking  (riding^  driving)  ;  fid^  fd^Iafen  legen,  lie 
down  to  sleep  ;  jagen  gel^en,  go  hunting. 

5.  As  subject  of  verbs,  and  as  predicate  after  fetn  and 
^ei^en  (particularly  after  ba^  ^ei^t  =  ba^  nennt  man  mit  Sted^t, 
that  is  properly  called) ;  e.  g.  blafen  ift  nid^t  floten  (G.),  blow- 
ing is  not  playing  the  flute  ;  biefe^  l^ei^t  bie  3^it  berlieren  (U.), 
this  is  losing  time  ;  ba^  l^ie^e  bie  ganje  ©a^e  betberben  (G.), 
that  would  be  to  ruin  the  whole  cause. 

a.  The  inf.  in  the  first  example  is  distinguishable  from  the  true  sub- 
stantive inf.  by  the  fact  that  a  modifier  would  have  to  be  an  adverb, 
not  an  adjective. 

6.  As  brusque  imv. ;  e.g.  9J^au(  l^altcn I  hold  your  tongue ! 

7.  In  the  idiom  cr  l^at  gut  rebcu,  it  is  all  well  enough  for  him  to  talk. 

367.  The  Infinitive  with  jtt  —  often  called  the  *  prep- 
ositional infinitive'  —  is  used: 
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1.  To  denote  purpose ;  e.  g.  man  lommt  ju  fd^aun  (G.),  they 
come  to  gaze ;  \i)  eilc  fort  il^r  elt)igc^  Sid^t  ju  trinfcn  (G.),  i 
hasten  away  to  drink  her  eternal  light ;  jie  na^mcn  mir*§,  um 
mxi)  JU  Irdnfcn  (G.),  they  took  it  from  me  in  order  to  pain  me  ; 
man  gab  mir  ju  bcrftel^en,  they  gave  me  to  understand ;  xisj 
^abe  nid^t^  %\x  cffen,  /  have  nothing  to  eat, 

a.  The  original  force  of  this  inf.  is  seen  if  we  translate  it  by  for 
with  a  verbal :  they  come  for  seeing ;  I  have  nothing  for  eating.  When 
the  inf.  denotes  the  purpose  for  which  the  subject  acts,  it  is  now  usu- 
ally preceded  by  um,  as  in  the  third  example  above,  but  it  is  very 
common  without  um  in  classical  poetry. 

6.  To  denote  a  purpose  wliich  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  subject, 
modem  German  prefers  in  general  a  substantive  inf.  with  gum,  or  else 
an  equivalent  verbal  noun ;  e.  g.  he  gave  me  the  letter  to  copy,  er  gob 
mir  ben  S3rief  ;;um  ^(bfc^rcibcn  (not  abgujci^retben);  he  sent  me  the  hook  to 
look  at,  er  ^(^ttfte  mir  bad  ^uc^  gur  ^nfid^t  (not  anguje^en).  Sometimes 
the  purpose  can  be  made  the  purpose  of  the  subject  by  the  use  of  laj* 
feu  ;  e.  g.  ^e  brougJvt  me  the  watch  to  repair,  er  brad^te  mir  bie  U^r  um 
fie  reparlereu  gu  laffeu  {to  have  it  repaired).  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common  in  talk  and  even  in  good 
writers  ;  e.  g.  er  ttjecfte  mid^,  um  ben  ©onnenaufgaug  anguje^en  (Heine), 
he  woke  me  to  see  the  sunrise,  i.  e.  that  I  might  see  it. 

c.  As  in  Eng.,  the  prepositional  inf.  may  denote  destiny  or  result 
under  the  form  of  purpose;  e.  g.  fie  fd^leben,  um  fid^  nle  ttJlebergufe^en, 
they  parted  never  to  see  each  other  again, 

2.  As  subject  of  verbs;  e.g.  t\x6^  ju  gefaffen  toar  mein 
l^5dbfter  SBunfd^  (^O*  ^^  please  you  was  my  highest  wish, 

3.  As  object  or  complement  of  verbs ;  e.  g.  ^or*  auf  mit 
beinem  ®ram  jU  fjJtelen  (G.),  cease  to  play  with  your  grief ;  ba 
befd^loffcn  fie  ju  bleiben  (S.),  there  they  decided  to  Iremain  ;  mit 
ber  §anb  toinf t*  cr  mir  ju  gc^cn,  with  his  hand  he  signed  to  me 
to  go ;  XQ<x%  millft  bu  bid^  bag  Stro^  ju  bref d^en  J)lagcn  (G.)  ? 
why  will  you  trouble  yourself  to  thresh  straw  ?  id^  nel^mc  mid^ 
in  ad^t,  mit  fold^cn  §ejcn  5ffentlid^  ju  ge^en  (G.),  /  am  careful 
not  to  appear  in  public  with  such  witches. 

a.  The  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  that  are  thus  followed  by  the  inf. 
wiUi  gu  are  literally  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the  use  of  the  con- 
struction corresponds  in  the  main  pretty  closely  to  that  of  the  Eng. 
int  with  to.    The  chief  difference  is  that  Ger,  does  not  tolerate  the 
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prepositional  inf.  with  subject-accusative  ;  for  I  know  him  to  he  a  liar, 
I  judge  him  to  he  about  SO  years  old,  Ger.  says :  ic^  toei^,  bag  ev  ein 
Siigncr  i%  id)  glaubc,  bag  cr,  etc.  Still,  classic  writers,  notably  Leasing, 
sometimes  use  the  construction  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  ;  e.g.  bid  er 
ben  red^tcn  Sclt^un^t  gcfotnmen  gu  feln  glaubte  (L.),  until  he  helieved  the 
right  time  to  have  come,    Cf .  farther  §  366,  2,  a. 

4.  As  predicate  with  passive  meaning  after  fein,  BIcibcn, 
f  d^cincn,  ftcl^cn ;  e.  g.  bag  ift  ju  ertuartcn,  that  is  to  be  expected; 
baS  ftc^t  nid^t  ju  cinbcrn,  that  remains  unchangeable.  Cf. 
§  370,  a, 

5.  As  complement  of  nouns  and  adjectives;  e.g.  eg  ift 
h)0^l  ^txt  JU  fc^eiben  (G.) ,  it  is  time  to  go^  I  think  ;  bie^  ift  bie 
2lrt  mit  §ejcn  umjuge^n  (G.),  that  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
witches ;  bag  tt)drc  fd^Ujer  gu  behjeifen,  that  would  be  hard  to 
prove ;  yfcjX  tt)drct  tt)crt,  gleid^  in  bie  ®^'  ju  treten  (G.),  you 
would  be  fit  to  enter  the  married  state  at  once, 

a.  The  construction  is  very  common  after  adjectives  preceded  by 
gu;  e.  g.  tc^  bin  gu  olt  urn  nur  gn  j^jiclcn  (G.),  too  old  merely  to  play. 
Observe,  however,  that  the  familiar  Eng.  construction  seen  in  the  story 
is  too  good  for  me  to  believe,  the  hook  is  too  de&pfor  him  to  have  written 
{it),  where  an  inf.  with  subject  different  from  that  of  the  principal 
verb  is  mediated  by  means  of /or,  can  not  be  imitated  in  Gter. ;  instea.d 
of  it  we  have  al«  bog  followed  by  the  potential  subj. :  bie  ©cfd^td^tc  ifl 
gu  gut,  (xU  bag  Id^  baran  glaubcn  fonnte;  ba8  8uc^  ifi  gu  ticf,  al«  bag  er 
e«  ^attc  jd^rciben  fonncn, 

6.  An  inf.  which  complements  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective does  not  need  um,  tho  the  useless  particle  is  very  often 
inserted.  One  meets  constantly  with  sentences  of  the  type :  er  toax 
gefd^cit  genug,  um  ben  ©ebanfcn  gu  erfaffen,  aber  c«  fcl^Itc  t^m  an  SStni, 
um  bcnfelben  auflgufii^ren,  he  was  clever  enough  to  seize  the  idea,  hut  he 
lacked  courage  to  carry  it  out.  But  um  is  superfluous  in  both  cases. 
Notice,  then,  the  difference  between  td^  gab  mtr  bie  WX^t  i^n  gu  bcfu* 
d^en,  I  took  the  trouble  to  visit  him,  and  id^  gab  mlr  bid  Wl^e,  unt  i^n 
gu  bejud^en,  I  took  much  trouble  in  order  to  visit  him, 

6.  After  the  prepositions  ol^ne  and  (an)ftatt,  as  well  as 
um ;  e.  g.  id^  mug  euren  Summer  nod)  t)ergrbgetn,  ftatt  il^n  ju 
l^eilen  (S.),  /  must  increase  your  grief  instead  of  healing  it  ; 
fie  ge^en  an  bem  §ut  t)orbei,  oF)ne  barauf  ju  ad^tcn  (S.),  they 
pass  by  the  hat  without  noticing  it. 
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a.  Other  prepositions  do  not  govern  the  inf.  with  gu  directly,  but 
combine  with  an  anticipating  ba;  e.  g.  feiner  bad^tc  baran,  ben  ^ut  gu 
griigcn  (S.),  no  one  thought  of  greeting  the  hat;  cr  Ijl  nid^t  bagu  gcmad^t, 
anjlrcngenb  gu  arbeitcn  (Gr.),  he  is  not  made  for  working  hard. 

7.  Absolutely  in  exclamations;  e.g.  toa^  !  am  9lanb  be^ 
©rabg  ju  (iigen  (G.) !  what !  to  lie  with  his  last  breath  !  unb 
nun  —  umg  §aat  fid^  au^jurauf en  (G.)  \  and  now  —  i^s  enough 
to  make  one  tear  out  one^s  hair  ! 


THE   PARTICIPLE 
368.  The  Present  Participle  is  used : 

1.  As  adjective,  adverb,  and  substantive ;  e.  g.  fd^dumenbe 
SBeine  (G.),  foaming  wines ;  man  mdd^te  rafenb  tucrben  (G.), 
one  could  go  mad  ;  in  auff allenb  lur jer  ^t\i,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time ;  bic  Siebenben,  the  lovers ;  bie  ®ntf agenben  (G.), 
the  votaries  of  renunciation, 

a.  In  the  predicate  after  jcin  the  pres.  pple.  has  adjectival  force 
and  denotes  a  state  or  a  quality.  It  does  not  form  a  tense  as  it  may  in 
Eng.     Cf.  §  348,  1. 

b.  A  participial  adjective  has  active  force  and  the  noun  it  qualifies 
should  be  the  subject  of  the  action,  as  in  cln  (iebenbcS  ^erg,  a  heart  that 
loves.  But  there  are  some  phrases  in  use  which  are  exceptions ;  e.  g. 
bcr  bctrcffcnbc  ^unft,  the  point  concerned ;  cine  t)or^abenbc  W\\t,  an  in- 
tended  journey  ;  ^aljxtnte  ^dbt,  movables  ;  hit  xtittnht '^0%  t?ie  mounted 
mail.  Others  are  also  current  which  are  more  or  less  dubious ;  for 
effcnbe  SSarcn,  eatables,  say  rather  (Sgwarcn ;  for  blafcnbe  S^nflrumeiite 
(G.),  wind-instrumentSy  say  rather  S3ta«lnjlrumentc ;  for  fattcnbe  @ud^t, 
falling-sickness,  gaflfuc^t,  etc. 

2.  As  appositional  predicate,  to  denote  a  concomitant 
act  or  state ;  e.  g.  toix  ©d^hjeftern  fa^en,  bie  SBoIIe  fj)tnnenb 
(S.),  we  sisters  used  to  sit  spinning  the  wool;  unb  il^r  Ku^  tvax 
©otterbrot,  glii^enb  h?ie  bet  SBcin  (G.),  and  her  kiss  was  am- 
brosia, glowing  like  wine, 

a.  Observe  that  this  pple.  denotes  a  concomitant  act  or  state,  not 
one  which  is  past  or  to  come.  Still,  exceptions  occur,  just  aa  in  Eng. ; 
e.  g.  bic«  fagenb  rttt  cr  tru^lglid^  Don  bannen  (S.),  saying  (i.  e.  heaving 
said)  this  he  rode  away  d^ntlyj  In  3«9  ttn8  Sanb  fteigeub  fel^rten  xpix 
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Im  Od^fcn  cin  (G.)»  disembarking  in  Zug  we  put  up  at  the  *  Ox.\  In 
the  permissible  phrase  bad  nac^ftcnS  erld^eiitcubc  53ii(^,  the  hook  soon  to 
appear,  the  idea  of  futurity  is  contained  in  the  adverb.     Cf .  §  370,  a. 

b.  The  pple.  may  denote  means,  but  not  cause  ;  e.  g.  fannfl  bit  tntd| 
fc^meid^elnb  je  bctilgcn  (G.),  if  you  can  ever  deceive  me  by  Jlattering ; 
unb  a\9  tulr  pc  frifc^  rubern^  balb  crreid^t  (S.),  and  when  we  had  presently 
reached  it  by  rowing  briskly  ;  Dcrftnfe  flampfenb  (G.),  sink  ovt  of  sight 
by  stamping.  But  for  the  Eng.  causal  pple.,  seen  e.  g.  in  the  sentence 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  went  to  the  theater,  Ger.  uses  a  clause  with 
a  causal  conjunction:  h(x  i&j  joiifl  uic^td  gu  tun  ^atte,  ging  ic^  lu«  X^eater. 

c.  The  appositional  pple.  usually  refers  to  the  subject,  but  may  re- 
fer to  an  oblique  case,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  ambiguity  ;  e.  g.  unb 
finb'  i^n  l)icr  . . .  fpil^finb'ge  9lfitje(  I5fenb  (S.),  and  find  him  here  guessing 
cunning  riddles ;  nod)  gucfeub,  niit  be«  $ant^er«  S^^nen  gcrretgcn  (tc  bc« 
geiubed  ^erg  (S.),  still  quivering  (i.  e.  the  heart)  they  rend  with  the 
teeth  of  the  panther  the  heart  of  their  foe.  Such  a  construction  as  this 
last,  however,  is  admissible  only  in  poetry  ;  in  prose  one  would  say 
bad  nod^  gucfenbe  $erg.  Still  less  admissible  in  prose  is  the  use  of  a 
pple.  referring  to  some  word  not  contained  in  the  sentence  at  all ; 
e.  g.  erjl  fnlecnb  teg  blc  trcne  SSibmung  bir  gefallcn,  ftofte  grau  (G.),  first 
kneeling  let  my  loyal  homage  please  thee,  i.  e.  accept  the  homage  I  offer 
on  my  bended  knees. 

369.  The  Perfect  Participle  is  used  most  frequently 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  perfect  tenses  and  the  passive 
voice.     Besides  this  it  occurs : 

1.  As  adjective,  adverb,  and  substantive;  e.g.  geel^rtcr 
§err,  honored  sir  ;  bie  Sebriicf ten,  the  oppressed  ;  ein  t)erfluci^t 
f d^lauer  ^erl,  a  cursedly  sly  fellow, 

a.  As  adjective  the  perf.  pple.  of  transitive  verbs  has  passive  force, 
while  that  of  certain  intransitives  conjugated  with  jcin  denotes  the 
state  that  has  resulted  from  the  action ;  e.  g.  ber  gefallte  $aum,  the 
felled  tree;  bcr  gcfoUene  S3auut,  the  fallen  tree,  =  bcr  S3anm,  ber  gef al- 
ien ift ;  ein  miglungener  53erjucl^,  an  attempt  that  has  failed,  =  eln  35er= 
\ix&j,  bcr  miglungen  Ifl. 

b.  In  general,  then,  one  can  not  use  adjectively  the  perf.  pple.  of  an 
intransitive  conjugated  with  ^aben,  because  such  verbs  form  no  pas- 
sive. That  is,  one  can  not  say  ta^  gefd^lafene  ^inb,  the  slept  child,  for 
t>a9  ^inb,  baS  gcfd^Iafen  ^at,  tho  one  may  say  bo«  elngefc^tafene  ^Inb  for 
^a^  ^Inb,  baS  elngcfd^Iofen  Ift.  There  are,  however,  a  few  participial 
adjectives  with  active  force  formed  from  intransitives  conjugated  with 
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^aben.  Such  are  crfa^ren,  experienced;  gcreifl,  traveled  (cin  ©ercljlcr, 
a  traveled  man,  just  as  in  Eng.) ;  gcjd^woren,  sworn  (bic  iScfd^tuorenen, 
the  Jurors) ;  jlubtert,  studied  (cin  ©tubiertcr,  an  educated  man) ;  trunfen, 
drunk;  Dcrbient,  meritorious;  ucrf(^tt)icgcn,  silent, 

c.  There  is  in  Ger.  no  perf.  active  pple.,  tho  one  meets  with  awk- 
ward attempts  to  form  one  by  means  of  l^abcnb;  e.  g.  bte  rii^mttc^|l 
gcfSmpft  ^abenbc  S3rtgabc,  the  brigade  that  had  fought  most  creditably. 
Compounds  such  as  ungefru^fliicft  (Bismarck),  for  liitJiout  heaving  break- 
fasted and  ungcbctet  (Gerok),  without  having  said  grace,  are  quite  on  a 
par  with  ^  unbreakfasted '  and  ^  unprayed  ^  in  Eng.  Still  less  admis- 
sible, grammatically,  is  the  use  of  a  perf.  pple.  with  an  object,  tho  it 
is  not  so  very  uncommon,  especially  when  Uie  object  is  (id^  ;  e.  g.  ba9 
ben  ©rafen  befaflenc  Ungtild  (G.)»  th^  misfortune  thai  had  befallen  the 
Count;  an  btefcm  nac^  unb  nad^  ftd^  tterbrcttetcn  ®c^ctmnl«  (G.),  this  mys- 
tery that  had  spread  abroad  gradually, 

2.  As  appositional  predicate,  in  the  same  way  and  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  the  present  participle  (§  368,  2,  a, 
6);  e.g.  befd^amt  nur  ftel^*  id^  t)or  i^m  ba  (G.),  I  just  stand 
there  before  him  ashamed;  entf cmt  bon  bir . . .  ergd^t  mid^  nod^ 
bein  liebctooUc^  ®tlb  (Gr.),  remote  from  thee^  thy  dear  image 
still  delights  me, 

3.  In  absolute  conctruction,  mostly  with  an  accusative 
absolute ;  e.  g.  fie  fmgt  ^inau^  in  bte  finftere  SRad^t,  ba^  STugc 
bom  SBeinen  getriibet  (S.),  she  sings  out  into  the  dark  nighty 
her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears, 

4.  With  imperative  force,  thru  the  omission  of  auxiliary  and  sub- 
ject; e.g.  frlfd^  gcnjagt!  venture  boldly ;  l^tnaufgcfd^aut  (G.)I  look  up  I 

5.  With  fommcn  and  gel^cn  as  the  equivalent  of  a  pres.  pple. ;  e.  g. 
\i(i  fommt  metn  SSelb  gclanfen  (S.),  thereupon  my  wife  comes  running. 
But  in  uertoren  ge^en,  to  be  lost  (e8  Ifl  Detorcn  gegangen,  it  is  lost),  the 
participle  has  passive  force. 

6.  As  predicate  after  ftelgen;  e.  g.  ba«  ieig'  ici^  cnbtid^  fortgcfd^rltten 
(G.),  I  call  that  getting  along  fast;  ha^  ^etgt  bic  SStUfflr  auf  bie  ©plt^e 
gctrteben  (Andresen),  that  is  carrying  arbitrary  caprice  too  far.  But 
in  this  last  case  treiben  would  seem  to  be  better  on  account  of  the  ob- 
ject SBiUfttr. 

370.  The  Gerundive.  This  is  in  form  the  present  par- 
ticiple preceded  by  ju  and,  when  used  attributively,  do- 
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clined  like  any  adjective.  Its  force  is  that  of  a  future 
passive  participle,  denoting  feasibility,  obligation,  pro- 
priety ;  e.  g.  einc  me  ju  tjergeffenbc  greube,  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  joy;  etn  fd^lDcr  ju  crfuUcnber  SBunfd^,  a  vnsh 
difficult  of  fulfillment. 

a.  For  the  gerundive  in  the  predicate  see  §  367,  4.  Since  the  ge- 
rundive has  passive  force  it  should  not  be  formed  from  intransitive 
verbs.  Such  locutions  as  ba9  batb  )U  erfc^einenbe  ^uc^,  for  th&  hook 
soon  to  appear,  are  ungrammatical,  tho  several  are  in  use. 
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371.  Classification  of  Adverbs.  With  respect  to  their 
function  adverbs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  sim- 
ple adverbs  and  adverbial  conjunctions. 

a.  The  simple  adverbs  denote  relations  of  time,  place,  degree  and 
manner.  They  may  modify  a  verb,  as  in  gut  jd^reiben,  write  well ;  an 
adjective,  as  in  febr  gut,  very  good;  an  adverb,  as  in  je^r  gcrnc,  very 
gladly ;  a  prepositional  phrase,  as  mitten  tm  geuer,  right  in  the  fire;  a 
noun,  as  in  bcr  9Jiann  l^icr,  the  man  here ;  or  they  may  stand  in  the 
predicate,  as  in  e9  ifl  k)orBet,  it  is  past. 

b.  The  adverbial  conjunctions  modify  adverbially  the  verb  of  the 
sentence  in  which  they  stand,  but  serve  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
the  logical  connection  of  the  clause  with  what  precedes  or  follows  ; 
e.  g.  jnjar  ijl  c8  leld^t,  boc^  ifl  ba«  ?eic^tc  fd^mcr  (G.),  to  be  sure  it  is  easy, 
yet  the  easy  is  hard.  Since  the  conjunctional  aspect  of  these  words  is 
more  important  than  the  adverbial,  they  are  treated  further  on  under 
the  head  of  conjunctions  (§  380). 

1.  With  respect  to  their  origin  adverbs  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups :  (1)  primitive  words  and  compounds  of 
such,  as  ba,  there;  bariiber,  over  there;  (2)  derivatives  formed 
by  means  of  a  suffix,  as  teil^,  partly  ;  btinbling^,  blindly ; 
(3)  adjectives  in  the  stem-form,  as  ^\xi,  well. 

372.  Primitive  Adverbs.  These  denote  time*  place 
and  direction;  e.g.  je^t,  now;  bann,  then;  l^ier,  here; 
hovt,  yonder;  bai)in,  thither ;  aw'^fUp;  nnttVf  doum.  Many 
of  them  are  in  use  as  prepositions  and  as  verbal  prefixes 
(§  841). 
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d.  Words  of  this  kind  may  be  called  demonstrative  or  positional 
adverbs.  A  few  of  them  form  adjectives  in  ig,  as  ^icfig,  from  ^icr, 
bortig,  jc^jlg,  bamalig,  which  are  used  prepositively  ;  e.  g.  ber  bamqUge 
^onig,  the  then  king  (never  bcr  bamal«  ^onig) ;  ba«  ^ieftge  X^cater,  th£ 
theater  of  this  place,    Cf.  also  §  296,  1. 

1.  Besides  the  demonstrative  adverbs  there  are  a  few  others  that 
admit  only  of  adverbial  use,  the  corresponding  adjective,  if  there  be 
one,  having  either  a  different  form  or  a  different  meaning.  Such  are 
hai^i,  soon  (adj.  balbtg) ;  then,  just,  lately  {then  as  adj.  =  smooth,  even) ; 
fajl,  almost  (see  below,  §  373,  3) ;  gar,  quite ;  gem,  gladly ;  faum, 
scarcely ;  fc^on,  already,  quite;  fc^r,  very ;  xocibji,  well,  perhaps,  ©c^on 
has  numerous  idiomatic  uses  as  a  particle  of  assurance ;  e.  g.  jd^on 
gut,  all  right;  fd^on  ba«  crfle  Sort,  t?ie  very  first  word;  ba«  ftcftt  jc^on 
bcffer  au«,  tfiat  looks  decidedly  better;  er  tuirb  Ic^on  fommen,  be  assured 
he  will  come.  SBol^I,  while  cognate  with  well,  does  not  often  modify 
verbs  in  that  sense  :  he  writes  well  =  er  fd^reibt  gut.  When  used  in 
the  sense  of  well,  it  is  accented,  but  its  most  common  use  is  that  of 
an  unaccented  particle  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  e.g.  (with  stress)  id^ 
tueig  leftr  tuo^t,  I  know  very  loell;  e«  ift  tuo'^lbefa^nnt,  it  is  well  known; 
(without  stress)  @te  njiffeu  tuol^I,  you  probably  know;  t9  ijl  wo^l  ht- 
fannt,  it  is  doubtless  known. 

373.  Adverb  and  Adjective.  Most  adjectives  can  be 
used  in  the  stem-form  adverbially ;  e.  g.  f o  fait  t)erla§t 
\f)X  bie  gemeine  ©ad^e  (S.)?  do  you  thus  coldly  desert  the 
common  cause  ?  fd^on  tt)ieber  fo  ftolj  befdE)eiben  (L.)?  again 
already  so  proudly  modest  ?    . 

1.  While  Ger.  has  no  adverbial  suffix  of  universal  applicability, 
the  suffix  (ic^,  cognate  with  ly,  does  form  a  number  of  adverbs  which 
can  not  be  used  adjectively ;  e.  g.  freitid^,  to  be  sure  (frei  ==free); 
\djtoex\id),  hardly  (fc^ttjer  =  heavy,  difficult);  ftd^erlld^,  surely ;  tua^rlld^, 
truly.  Cf.  also  l^offentlid^,  as  may  be  hoped  (from  ^offenb);  tutffcntUd^, 
knowingly  (from  hjiffenb),  and  others  like  them.  But  most  derivatives 
in  W&j  admit  also  of  adjectival  use ;  e.  g.  gflt(id),  kindly;  ncuUd^, 
recent{ly) ;  gcingUc^,  entirely. 

2.  Many  adverbs  are  simply  case-forms  of  adjectives,  the 
genitive  being  the  most  common ;  e.  g.  red^tg,  to  the  right ; 
ftracf^,  directly;  jufel^enb^,  visibly;  ^od^ften^,  at  the  most; 
jttjeitcng,  secondly.  Where  the  ending  appears  to  be  end, 
the  en  is  inflectional. 
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a.  The  suffix  toavt^,  cognate  with  ward  in  toward,  homeward,  is 
the  gen.  of  an  old  adj.  wert  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  is  applied  to 
prepositions  and  nouns;  e.  g.  t)ortDartd,  forward;  ^timtoavt9,  home- 
ward; mauevtt)art«,  toward  the  waU. 

h.  The  ace.  neut.  (undistinguisliable  from  the  stem)  of  a  pronom- 
inal adjective  is  often  used  adverbially ;  e.  g.  ettDad  fait,  somewhat 
cold;  Diet  groSer,  much  greater.  So,  too,  comparatives  and  superla^ 
tives ;  e.  g.  beffer  belamit,  better  known  ;  l^ot^ft  fettfam,  very  strange, 

3.  In  Old  Ger.  adverbs  were  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  by 
means  of  the  ending  o;  thus  sconi,  beaiUifulf  but  scono,  beautifully. 
As  t  caused  umlaut  while  o  did  not,  we  have  several  pairs  like  fd^on — 
W5u;  fafl— fefl;  fru^  (rare)  — fru^;  f pot  (rare) -— f^St  The  old  adver- 
bial ending  still  persists,  tho  no  longer  required  in  fern(e),  gem(e), 
Ion8(e),  So  often  in  poetry  for  the  meter's  sake ;  e.  g.  toartc  uur  balbc 
(G.);  unb  fc^neU  unb  unbegrriflic^  fc^neUe  (G.). 

4.  The  modifier  of  a  participial  substantive  is  regularly  an  adjec- 
tive, not  an  adverb,  e.  g.  ein  grUnbUdier  ©ele^rter,  a  thoro  scholar :  cin 
nol^er  ^Jcrwaubter,  a  near  relative.  j 

374.  Adverbs  from  Nouns.  These  are  always  case- 
forms,  the  genitive  being  the  most  common ;  e.  g.  abenbS, 
in  the  evening,  evenings;  \)oxmii(XG^^,  forenoons ;  teite,  in 
part;  ffllQ^,  speedily.  Often  there  is  a  limiting  adjec- 
tive ;  e.  g,  grofecntcife,  in  great  part;  teine^ttJegig,  by  no 
means ;  geltJifferma^en,  in  some  sense ;  bergeftatt,  in  such  way. 

a.  When  8  had  thus  come  to  be  felt  as  an  adverbial  suffix  and  not 
as  a  case-ending,  it  was  often  applied  in  places  where  it  could  not  be  a 
case-ending;  e.  g.  nod^tS,  by  night  (from  a  fem.  noun);  fcitenS,  on  the 
part  of  (t)on  ©ctten) ;  ollcrbingS  (aUer  2)inge,  gen.  plu.);  jebcnfallg,  in 
any  case  (auf  jcben  gatl). 

b.  Adverbs  in  UngS  are,  in  their  origin,  adverbial  genitives  of  noons 
in  ling;  e.g.  blinbUngS,  in  the  manner  of  a  blind  person  (SSUnbUng), 
blindly.  Hence  what  appears  to  be  an  adverbial  suffix  Uiigg  applied 
to  adjectives ;  e.  g.  ja^UngS,  precipitately. 

1.  A  very  few  adverbs  are  in  their  origin  datives ;  e.  g.  morgen,  to- 
morrow; mitten,  in  the  midst,  shortened  from  in  mitten. 

2.  A  somewhat  larger  number  are  accusatives  (§  266),  e.  g.  ^etnt, 
home;  tt)eg,  away;  tucifc,  in  ftiicfwctje,  piecemeal;  groangStDftfe,  by 
force ;  teillDf ife,  partly.  The  conversion  of  an  advert  in  tDeife  into  an 
adjective,  as  in  ble  teilttjeifc  ©rncucrung,  for  the  parAal  restoration^  is 
hardly  to  be  approved,  tho  it  is  becoming  common. 
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375.  Comparison  of  Adverbs.  As  a  rule  only  those 
adverbs  which  admit  of  adjectival  use  can  be  compared ; 
e,  g.  tDilIft  t)eller  fe^n  aU  beine  ebetn  SSater  (S.)?  dost  claim 
to  see  more  clearly  than  thy  noble  fathers  ?  bie  ge^t  am  toei* 
teftcn  (S.),  she  goes  farthest. 

1.  Of  the  list  in  §  372,  1,  then,  fofl,  gar  and  fd^on  are  not  compared. 
S5alb  sometimes  has  batbcr  (balber),  am  batbcflen  (balbcflen),  but  these 
forms  are  avoided  in  favor  of  tfjtx,  am  e^cjlen.  ®ern  has  (iebcr,  am 
Ucbften.  @e^r  compares,  like  uici,  by  means  of  mc^r,  am  meiftcn, 
SBo^ter,  am  tDO^lften,  are  rare,  their  place  being  taken  by  beffcr,  am 
befleiu 

2.  The  phrase  with  am  forms  a  relative,  that  with  auf^ 
an  absolute  superlative;  e.g.  jte  fang  am  beften,  she  sang 
best,  i.  e.  better  than  any  one  else  ;  but  jte  fang  auf^  befte,  she 
sang  her  besty  i.  e.  as  well  as  she  could.  Further  examples : 
ber  SDlenfd^  ift  auf^  nad^fte  mit  ben  3:ieren  toertoanbt  (G.),  man 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  lower  animals  ;  toon  alien  ©eiftern, 
bie  toerneinen,  ift  mir  ber  ©ti^all  am  it)enigften  jur  Saft  (G.j,  the 
rogue  is  least  burdensome  to  me, 

a.  An  absolute  superlative  is  also  made  with  the  ending  end ;  e.  g. 
^bcftflend,  at  the  most ;  mel|icn«,  for  the  most  part;  iDenlgflenS,  at  least ; 
id^  banfe  beflend,  my  best  thanks. 

3.  A  few  uninflected  superlatives  are  used  adverbially;  e.  g.  l^odjft, 
in  the  highest  degree^  very ;  ouSerfl,  exceedingly ;  meifl,  for  the  most 
part;  itingjt,  lately;  langft,  long  since, 

4.  Comparison  that  belongs  properly  to  an  adverb  should  not  be 
transferred  to  a  following  adjective;  thus,  say  fc^iuercr  hJiegaibe 
©riiube,  not  fd)lT)ertt)iegenberc  ©rilnbe,  for  more  weighty  reasons ;  bie 
]^od)ftgepcnten,  rather  than  bie  l^oddgcjieUtcflen,  for  those  in  the  highest 
position.  There  are,  however,  a  few  well-established  exceptions  ; 
e.  g.  ^ot^Dere^rteflcr,  for  ^bd^fttoeretjrtcr,  most  honored  sir ;  bie  hjo^lun- 
tcrrtc^tetftcn,  for  bie  am  beflen  unterrtt^tcten,  the  best  informed  people, 
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376.  Prepositions  and  their  Cases.  Prepositions  gov- 
ern cases,  thus  forming  phrases  which  generally  have 
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adverbial  force,  but  may  modify  a  noun ;  e,  g.  bie  ©onne 
tSnt  nadEj  alter  SBeifc  (&•)'  ^^^  ^^^  makes  music  in  the  old 
way;  eiii  Kam<)f  um^  fieben,  a  battle  for  life. 

1.  Historically  prepositions  are  most  closely  akin  to  adverbs.  Even 
the  old  monosyllabic  prepositions  are  adverbs  in  their  origin,  and  the 
most  of  them  are  still  in  use  as  adverbs  (separable  prefixes).  Their 
case-governing  power  is  of  secondary  origin,  having  been  acquired 
thru  association. 

2.  The  accusative  is  used  after  bi«,  burd^,  fiir,  gegen,  ol^ne, 
fonber,  um  and  tolber.  (For  meanings,  examples  and  com- 
ments, see  §  377.) 

3.  The  dative  is  used  after  au§,  bet,  mit,  nad^,  toon  and  ju ; 
also  after  ah,  au^er,  binnen,  entgegen,  gegeniiber,  gemd^,  ndc^ft, 
nebft,  famt,  feit  and  jutoiber. 

4.  The  dative  or  accusative  is  used  after  an,  auf,  l^inter, 
in,  mhtXK,  iiber,  unter,  toor  and  jtoifd^en. 

a.  The  ace.  answers  to  the  questions  *  whither  ? '  '  how  long?  '  the 
dat.  to  the  questions  *  where  ?  '  *  when  ? '  But  there  are  numerous 
phrases  that  do  not  come  under  this  rule.    See  the  list  in  §  377. 

5.  The  genitive  is  used  after  (an)ftatt,  au^er^alb,  bie^fcit^, 
l^alb,  infolge,  inmitten,  inner^alb,  jenfeitg,  Iraft,  Idngg,  laut,  ob, 
ober^alb,  tto$,  um  .  .  .  toiHen,  unangefe^en,  unbefd^abet,  unge^ 
ad^tet,  unter^alb,  (t)er)mittelft,  toermoge,  tod^renb,  toegen  and 
jufolge. 

a.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a  large  number  of  prepositional 
adverbs  that  govern  the  gen.  Most  of  them  are  of  recent  coinage  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  They  are  not  included  under 
§  377.     Such  are  : 

ob^ilglid^,  with  deduction  of  ^inftc^tlit^,  concerning 

ongcfic^t^,  in  view  of  In^aUUc!),  accordin^f  to  the  content 

anlogUd^,  apropos  of  mangels,  in  lack  of  [of 

ontttJortiit^,  by  way  of  reply  to  namcn«,  by  the  name  of 

an^Wie^Vi&f,  exclusive  of  rilcfftd^tUt^,  concerning 

bcl^ufS,  for  the  sake  of  fcitcnS,  on  tlve  part  of 

bctreff«,  concerning  unfern,  not  far  from 

bcgtigtlc^,  concerning  untDeit,  not  far  from 

einfd^UcgUc^,  inclusive  of  toorbc^altlid),  with  reservation  of 

gcgcntt)art«,  in  the  presence  of  juguglic^,  with  addition  of 

ge If gentUd^,  apropos  of  jttjecfd,  for  the  purpose  of 
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6.  Even  adverbs  of  direction,  like  nbrbUd^,  to  the  north,  rcd)t8  to  the 
right,  abfeltS,  to  one  aide,  are  sometimes  constructed  with  a  gen.,  but 
»oii  with  dat.  is  better ;  say  norbUt^  Dom  2)orfc,  not  norbUt^  be«  2)orfc«, 
for  north  of  the  village.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  unfern  and  untDcit, 
tho  the  prepositional  use  of  these  has  become  very  common.  They 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  dat.  The  order  of  preference  should 
be  :  (1)  unhjcit  toon  bent  S)orfc,  (2)  unWclt  be«  2)orfe«,  (3)  unweit  bem 
S)orfe. 

377.  List  of  Prepositions. 

The  use  of  prepositions  is  highly  idiomatic  and  constitutes  a  diffi- 
cult subject  for  the  learner.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  alphabeti- 
cal list,  with  the  accompanying  comments  and  illustrations,  may  be 
found  useful  for  reference. 

3lft/dat.  As  prep,  a  rare  word.  It  occurs  in  South  Ger.  dialect 
and  in  the  language  of  business,  in  the  sense  oifrom  (=  t)on);  e.  g.  ob 
ber  ^o|l,  from  the  post-office.  So  of  the  delivery  of  goods :  (xb  ^om- 
burg,  ab  53a^n^of  {from  depot),  ab  ^ler,  etc. 

^iUf  dat.  and  ace,  at,  by,  on, 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  at  or  near,  in  phrases  of  rest ; 
e.g.  am  5ti{d)e  fi^cn, si«  at  table;  amW)tnh,at  eventide;  e«  i|lonber 
3cit,  it  is  in  order;  om  4.  3uU,  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  may  be  = 
on,  in  the  sense  of  near  to,  or  clinging  to  a  surface  not  level ;  e.  g.  ba9 
2)djioi  am  Whex,  the  castle  on  the  sea,  but  bad  @t^tff  auf  bcm  5Kfcrc,  the 
ship  on  the  sea ;  an  bcr  2Banb/o»i  the  wall  (of  a  picture),  but  auf  bcr 
ajiauer  (of  a  person  standing  '  on  the  wall ') ;  om  SergcSob^ang,  on  the 
hill-slope,  but  ouf  bem  ©erge,  on  the  hill.  (2)  Official  position ;  e.  g. 
an  einer  UniDerfitot  te^ren,  to  teach  at  a  university,  but  auf  einer  UntDcr* 
fitot  jtubtcrcn.  (3)  Occupation,  concern ;  e.  g.  an  einer  2(ufgabe  arbel* 
ten,  work  at  a  task ;  an  ber  geter  teilncl^men,  take  part  in  the  celebration. 
(4)  The  sphere  of  plenty  and  want,  increase  and  decrease :  e.  g,  reic^ 
(arm)  an  ©iltern,  rich  (poor)  in  goods;  Wlan^d  an  SJerfionb,  lack  of 
sense ;  an  ©tcirfe  abnel^men  (gune^men),  decrease  {increase)  in  strength. 
(6)  The  seat  of  defect,  disease,  peculiarity ;  e.  g.  franl  am  ©ergen,  sick 
at  heart;  befd^abigt  am  guge,  injured  in  the  foot;  t9  Ifl  on  fidj  mtxU 
rtiirbig,  it  is  remarkable  in  itself.  (6)  The  occasion  of  suffering  and 
death ;  e.  g.  on  einem  gteber  franl  f cin,  be  sick  with  a  fever ;  on  ber 
@d^n)inbfu(^t  jterben,  die  of  consumption.  (7)  The  seat.of  evidence  ; 
e.  g.  man  fie^t  bir'8  on  ben  3lugen  on,  one  can  see  by  your  eyes;  jemonb 
am  ©eftt^t  erfennen,  recognize  one  by  his  face.  (8)  The  means  of  guid- 
atce ;  e.  g.  elu  2^ier  am  @ei(e  fil^ren,  lead  an  animal  by  a  rope. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion  ;  e.  g.  an«  genfler 
gel^en,  go  to  the  window;  einen  SJing  on  ben  ginger  fleden,  put  a  ring  on 
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one' 8 finger;  an  ba«  3^^  Qclangcn,  arrive  at  the  goal.  (2)  The  goal  of 
thought;  e.  g.  bcnft  il^r  on  mid)  ?  do  you  think  of  mef  glaubfl  bu  an 
®ott?  dost  thou  believe  in  God?  jemanb  an  ben  Xob  ma^ncn,  remiiid 
one  of  death,  (3)  The  object  to  or  for,  after  certain  verbs;  e.  g.  an 
cinen  fc^ictbcn,  write  to  one;  SBarcn  an  cincn  Dcrfanfcn,  sell  wares  to 
one.  (4)  With  bid,  the  end  of  a  period  or  space ;  e.g.  bid  an  fcin  felig 
@nbe,  even  to  his  blessed  end ;  bid  an  bie  O^ren,  up  to  the  ears. 

^nftatt,  gen. ;  from  ®tatt,  place^  steady  governed  in  the  dat.  or  ace. 
by  an,  hence  =  instead;  e.  g.  anftatt  bcr  golbncn  Sicber,  instead  of 
golden  songs.  Sometimes  with  tmesis ;  e.  g.  on  ©ol^ncd  ftatt,  in  a  son's 
stead.  In  talk  sometimes  with  dat.:  anftatt  ntir,  anftatt  bcm  3$atcr, 
But  an  mcincr  ®tatt,  anflatt  bed  S^oterd,  are  better. 

$(ltf,  dat.  and  ace,  on,  upon. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  upon,  in  phrases  of  rest ; 
e.  g.  auf  bcm  SBobcn  ftc^cn,  stand  upon  the  ground ;  auf  bcm  SRiicfcn' 
ticgcn,  lie  upon  one's  back;  anf  bcm  gUiffe  rubern,  row  upon  the  river. 
(2)  Location  at,  in  numerous  phrases ;  e.  g.  auf  bcr  SBurg  fi^cn,  reside 
at  the  castle ;  auf  bcm  9Jat^aufe  (bcr  Uuiocrfttcit,  bcm  8otte,  bcr  9Wf  ffe) 
fcin,  be  at  the  town^hall  (the  university,  the  ball,  the  fair).  (3)  Status, 
in  a  looser  locative  sense ;  e.g.  auf  bcm  SBcgc,  on  the  way;  ouf  bcr 
9fJcigc,  on  the  decline;  etujad  ouf  bcm  @^iclc  l^abcn,  have  something  ai 
stake ;  auf  feincm  ^opfc  bcftc^cn,  insist  on  one's  opinion,  be  obstinate ; 
bad  l^at  nicfttd  auf  fic^,  that  amounts  to  nothing  (i.  e.  it  is  a  basis  with 
nothing  on  it).     See  under  an. 

6.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  oufd  S)ac5 
ftcttcrn,  climb  upon  the  roof;  \\6)  aufd  33ctt  Icgcn,  lie  down  upon  the  bed. 
The  verb  of  motion  need  not  be  expressed ;  e.  g.  SBaffcr  auf  mcine 
9}?fl^Ic,  water  to  my  mill.  (2)  The  goal  of  perception,  attention,  prepa- 
ration, hope,  desire,  waiting,  etc. ;  e.  g.  auf  btc  U^r  fcl^cn,  look  at  the 
clock;  ouf  gutcd  Setter  ttjortcn  (^offcn),  wait  {hope)  for  good  weather; 
\\6)  auf  ben  ^ricg  riiflen,  prepare  for  the  war. ,  Hence  often  in  wishes, 
healths,  etc. ;  e.  g.  ouf  gute  ©cfunb^cit,  here's  to  your  health;  ouf  gut 
@(u(f,  for  good  luck ;  ouf  SBicberfcl^n,  good-bye.  Cf .  further :  3d^  bin 
l^icr  ouf  furgc  ^txiffor  a  short  time  (looking  ahead);  ouf  jcbcn  goll,  in 
any  case,  at  all  events.  (3)  Close  sequence ;  e.  g.  ouf  lOcib  fommt  greub, 
after  sorrow  comes  joy;  \^  tnc  t^  anf  bcinen  "^ai  (53efe^(,  Sinf),  on 
your  advice  {command,  suggestion) ;  id^  gloube  bir  oufd  SBort,  I  believe 
you  implicitly.  (4)  Manner ;  e,  g.  ouf  bicfc  SScife,  in  this  manner  =  in 
biefcr  Seife ;  ouf  2)cutf c^,  in  German ;  ouf  cigcne  $onb,  on  one's  own 
^hook."*  (5)  The  direction  of  feeling,  after  various  adjectives,  as  hbU, 
cifcrfiit^tig,  ncibifd),  ftolj;  e.g.  fie  iil  ftotj  auf  i^re  ^cij'dnljdt, proud  of 
her  beauty.    (6)  The  limit  of  extent,  often  with  bid ;  e.  g,  brd  ^Urtct 
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auf  gtDci,  a  quarter  to  two ;  bi§  auf  ©pelf  unb  2^ranf,  even  to  food  and 
drink, 

%Vi^f  dat.,  out  o/,  from.  It  denotes :  (1)  An  inner  point  of  depart- 
ure, with  verbs  of  motion  and  sensation ;  e.  g.  auS  bcr  Sicil^c  trctcn, 
step  out  of  the  ranks ;  clncn  ou«  bcm  SBaffcr  (ben  glammcn,  bcr  S^lot) 
rcttcn,  rescue  one  from  the  water  {the  flames,  trouble) ;  au8  bcm  gcnjlcr 
fc^eii,  look  out  of  the  window.  (2)  Simple  aloofness,  with  verbs  of  rest, 
or  without  verb ;  e.  g.  (a§  mic^  au«  bcr  @ad^c,  leave  me  out  of  the  affair; 
aiig  ben  Slngen,  au«  bcm  ®inn,  oui  0/  «igr^^,  out  of  mind.  (3)  Origin, 
both  local  and  logical ;  e.  g.  er  ftammt  au«  gutcr  gomiUe  (qu«  bcr 
@c^»ocig),  he  comes  of  good  family  (from  Switzerland) ;  bad  ftcig  id) 
au8  ©rfal^rung,  I  fenow  it  from  experience ;  c8  gcfdja^  ou«  Un!cnntni«, 
/ram  ignorance.  (4)  Motive ;  e.  g.  ait«  ?icbc  (^ag,  ©ifcrfuc^t)  l^anbcln, 
act  from  love  {hate,  jealousy).  (6)  Material ;  e.  g.  e«  ifl  au«  ^olg  gc* 
mat^t,  made  0/  wood. 

^tt^er,  dat.,  outside  of  heside{s).  Formerly  with  gen.,  which  sur- 
vives in  auger  li?aiibe8  gc()en,  go  abroad.  It  stands  before  nouns  of  con- 
dition, state,  and  before  pronouns;  e.g.  auger  Sltcm,  ou<  0/ 6reai^ ; 
auger  2)icnfl,  out  of  service;  auger  ac^t  laffcu,  leave  out  of  account;  tv 
ip  auger  fxdj,  he  is  beside  himself.  Before  nouns  of  place  it  was  once 
common,  but  augcr^alb  is  now  preferred ;  e.  g.  auger  bcm  ?agcr  (Lu.), 
outside  of  the  camp;  auger  ber  @tabt  (S.),  outside  the  city.  It  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  except ;  e.  g.  ouger  mir  ifl  fcin  ®ott,  there  is  no 
God  but  me. 

^tt^erl^alb,  gen.,  outside  of;  e.g.  ougerl&alb  bed  Xoxt^,  outside  the 
gate;  augerl)alb  bed  ©cfc^cd,  outside  of  the  law.  Sometimes  with  dat. 
in  the  classics  and  even  now  ;  e.g.  ougcr^alb  feinem  S$atertanbe  (S.) ; 
augcr^alb  bem  eingegaunten  ^ofe  (Freytag),  outside  the  enclosed  court. 

Set,  dat.,  by,  at,  near,  with.  It  denotes :  (1)  Simple  proximity ; 
e.  g.  beim  %tn\tex,  by  the  window;  bie  ©d^Iad^t  bei  SBatcrloo,  the  battle 
of,  i.e.  near,  W.  (2)  Location  at,  with,  among,  at  the  house  of,  in 
the  works  of ;  e.  g.  bei  eiuem  ®elag,  at  a  drinking-bout;  bei  ber  2(rbcit, 
at  work;  bei  und  gu  ?anbe,  in  our  country;  beim  Onfel  tuo^nen,  live  at 
one^s  uncle^s;  bei  eiuem  ^rofeffor  ^bren,  hear  lectures  under  a  profes- 
sor; bie  ®teUe  pubct  firf)  bei  ©t^iUer,  is  found  in  S.  (3)  Status,  condi- 
tion, concomitancy  ;  e.  g.  er  ifl  bei  3a^reu,  well  along  in  years ;  cr  ifl 
uod^  bcl  Gotten  ^rciften,  still  in  full  vigor;  bei  ftd),  in  one^s  senses;  id^ 
bin  bei  ®elbe,  I  am  in  funds ;  bei  9'^ad)t,  at  night ;  beijeiten,  at  times, 
betimes;  bei  gutem  SBctter,  the  weather  being  good;  bei  biefer  @a(f)(age, 
in  view  of  this  situation;  bei  offucm  gcufter  fd^Iafeu,  sleep  with  open 
window ;  bclm  ®e^en,  in  walking.  (4)  Ground  of  assertion,  prohibi- 
tion, etc.;  e.g.  belm^tmmel!  by  heaven!  bad  ifl  bei  @trafe  Oerboteu, 
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forbidden  under  penaUy;  bei  ?clbe  nldjt!  not  for  your  life !  (6)  Mea^ 
ure ;  e.  g.  bcl  elncm  ©oore,  by  a  flair's  breadth;  bel  ttjcitcm,  by  a  long 
way.  (6)  Point  of  seizure  ;  e.  g.  jcntonb  bei  bcr  $anb  crgrcifcn,  seize 
one  by  the  hand. 

fdinntn,  dat.  and  gen.,  within.  Formerly  of  place  or  time,  now 
only  of  time;  e.g.  binncn  ciniger  Xa^t,  within  a  few  days;  Binnen 
brei  SWonoten,  within  three  months.    The  dat.  now  prevails. 

S3id,  ace,  to,  till.  It  denotes  a  limit  of  motion,  time,  or  space  ; 
e.  g.  i(^  ge^e  ntit  bl«  ^clpglg,  I  will  go  along  as  far  as  L.;  toon  Cci^jgig 
bi«  (nod^)  2)rc«ben,/rom  L.  to  D.;  bl«  grcltog,  till  Friday.  It  is  often 
followed  by  an  adverb  or  another  prep. ;  e.  g.  bid  ^cutc,  until  to-day ; 
bis  gum  (Snbc,  to  the  end ;  er  flecf  t  in  ©(i^ulbcn  bi«  ilbcr  bte  Cl^rcn,  he  is 
over  his  ears  in  debt.  So  in  numerical  approximations ;  ac^t  bid  ge^n 
^afjxt,  eight  or  ten  years. 

^tedfettd,  gen.,  this  side  of;  from  @citc  with  adverbial  «.  2)ic*= 
fcitS  bed  SWonbed,  this  side  the  moon.    The  dat.  occurs  in  old  writers. 

^ttrd^,  ace,  thru,  by.  It  denotes:  (1)  Transition  thru  space  or 
time ;  e.g.  burd)  bie  ?uft  piegen,^y  thru  the  air;  bur*  bic  ^ad^t  tt)a= 
d^en,  watch  thru  the  night.  Figuratively:  e«  fu^r  mir  burd^  ben  ^opf,  U 
flashed  thru  my  head.  With  verbs  of  perception :  burd^  cin  geruro^r 
fc^en,  look  thru  a  telescope.  Often  emphasized  by  an  added  l^inburc^  ; 
e.g.  burd)  Diele  3a^re  binburd),  thru  many  years.  On  the  adverbial 
burd),  in  bie  gouge  ^aci)t  burd^,  t?ie  whole  night  thru,  cf.  §  266.  (2) 
Means,  including  personal  mediation,  but  not  direct  agency,  for  which 
see  under  toon  ;  e.  g.,  ettt)0«  burdf)  Sift  eriaugen,  get  something  by  cun- 
ning ;  er  Ik^  ntlr  burd^  eluen  SBoteu  fagen,  sent  word  by  a  messenger. 
(3)  Ground,  cause,  occasion ;  e.  g.  id^  bltte  bit^  burd^  ©otted  ©naben, 
I  pray  you  by  God's  grace;  burd)  einen  Bufatl,  by  an  accident;  elenb 
burdf)  mld^  (G.),  miserable  thru  me. 

©tttgegen,  dat.,  against,  toward.  It  is  really  an  adverb  (separable 
prefix),  but  when  the  verb  of  motion  is  omitted  it  may  take  on  the 
character  of  a  postpositive  preposition ;  e.  g.  bcm  @c^nee,  bent  Slegen, 
bent  SSlnb  entgegen  (G.),  in  face  of  snow  and  rain  and  wind;  t^r  fleigt 
^inauf,  bem  ©trout  ber  SReug  eutgegen  (S.),  facing  the  current, 

^hv,  ace,  for.  It  implies:  (1)  Interest,  benefit;  e.g.  ettt)o«  fur 
etnen  tun,  do  something  for  one ;  fttr  2Beib  nub  ^inber  betcn,  pray  for 
one's  wife  and  children.  (2)  Exchange,  equivalence  ;  e.  g.  f ilr  einen 
banbcin,  act  for  (i.  e.  in  lieu  of)  one;  e«  ift  filr  ®e(b  uid^t  gu  ^aben,  not 
to  be  had  for  money ;  i6)  \)oXi'  l^n  f ur  einen  ©d^elnt,  take  him  for  a 
scamp ;  f  ftrUebnebincn,  pw«  up  with  things.  (3)  Sphere  of  application, 
limitation ;  e.  g.  3(rgnei  filr  eln  gieber,  medicine  for  a  fever;  fttr  einen 
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^axxen  fprld^t  cr  gar  nit^t  fddled^t  (G.),  not  badly  for  a  fool;  i(^  fiir  mcln 
Zeii,  I  for  my  part;  gcnug  fiir  ^cute,  enough  for  to-day;  id^  ging  im 
SBalbe  {o  fiir  mid^  l^in  (G.),  cUl  by  myself.  (4)  Succession  ;  e.  g.  @c^rltt 
fiir  @(^ritt,  step  by  step. 

giir  is  of  like  origin  with  Dor.  The  two  are  often  confounded  in 
early  modern  Ger.  and  even  in  the  classics  ;  e.  g.  fur  gurc^t  ficrbeti  (S.), 
die  of  fear;  tDcinte  fiir  g^^cubcn  (G.),  wept  for  joy.  gttr  for  Dor  may 
of  course  take  the  dat. ;  e.  g.  toad  l^dtte  er  bann  nod^  fiir  feinem  i02(ib« 
d^ctt  Doraug  (S.)  ? 

^egen  (gen),  ace,  toward,  against,  facing.  It  denotes:  (1)  The 
direction  of  motion,  effort  or  purpose ;  e.  g.  gcgcn  ben  @trom  fc^tDim* 
men,  swim  against  the  current ;  tDog  fonnen  ftlr  gegcn  Htbrcc^td  ©eere 
(S.)  ?  what  can  we  do  against  A.'s  armies  f  fidf)  gegcn  ble  2^iire  fiemmen, 
6race  one's  self  against  the  door.  So  with  nouns ;  e.  g.  cin  SWittet  gegen 
bie  (E^oUxa,  a  remedy  against  the  cholera.  With  verbs  of  motion  gcgen 
is  rare  in  the  sense  of  toward,  but  may  occur  if  the  verb  is  such  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  hostility ;  thus  gcgen  bie  @tabt  marfc^icren,  means 
to  march  against  the  city,  but  gcgen  bie  @tabt  fpoi^ieren,  gegcu  ben  3i^cln 
hjanbern,  are  permissible,  tho  nad^,  or  nadj .  .  .  gu,  is  preferred.  (2) 
Direction  of  feeling,  friendly  or  hostile;  e.g.  freunbUd^  gegen  bad 
^oif,  friendly  toward  the  people;  taub  gegen  bie  S3itte,  deaf  to  there- 
quest;  g^rfurd^t  gegen  ba«  3(Iter,  respect  for  age.  (3)  Offset,  exchange, 
comparison ;  e.  g.  Saren  gegen  bar  ®clb  Dcrfaufcn,  sell  wares  for  cash; 
^rtegSgefangene  gcgen  einonber  anUau\dien,  exchange  prisoners ;  gcgen 
i^n  bin  id(|  ntd)t«,  beside  him  I  am  nothing ;  cin  Tltli)x  toon  gtDonglg  gcgen 
glDoIf  (S.),  a  majority  of  twenty  to  twelve.  (4)  Approximation  ;  e,  g. 
gegen  Slbcnb,  toward  evening;  gcgcn  bret  WtonaU,  about  three  months. 
(5)  Position  facing ;  e.  g.  cin  genfier  gegcn  @ilben,  a  window  facing 
the  south. 

In  early  modem  Ger.  gegen  usually  took  the  dat.  and  this  construc- 
tion is  met  with  now  and  then  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  i^r  tDcrbct  gegen 
ber  2J?engc  ftenig  fcin  (G.),  few  in  comparison  with  the  multitude.  The 
short  form  gen  is  common  in  the  Bible  and  still  survives  in  set  phras- 
es ;  e.  g.  gen  ^immet,  toward  the  sky. 

^egenitber,  dat.,  opposite,  in  face  of,  in  relation  to.  It  generally 
follows  its  noun  and  is  more  often  adv.  than  prep.  It  is  used :  (1)  Of 
literal  position;  e.g.  ber  ^irc^e  gcgeniiber,  or  gcgcnilbcr  ber  ^irc^e, 
opposite  the  church.  (@cgeniiber  Don,  after  Fr.  vis-di-vis  de,  also  oc- 
curs.) (2)  Of  status;  e.g.  bie  ©tcttung  bc«  @taate8  ber  ^ird^e  gcgcn* 
iiber,  the  attitude  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  church;  bicfer  S'atfad^e 
gcgeniiber  bin  ic^  f^)roc^Io8,  in  face  of  this  fa^t.  Tmesis  is  common  in 
older  writers ;  e.  g.  In  ber  Siiften  gegcn  SDioab  ilber,  in  the  desert  over 
againt  Modb, 
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&tmlk^,  dat.,  according  to,  in  harmony  with.  Strictly  the  adj. 
gemdg  (§  260)  used  adverbially.  It  usually  follows  its  noun ;  e.g. 
ber  ^atnx  ge mag  (or  naturgemcig)  (eben,  live  according  to  nature  ;  bf  nt» 
gemfig,  accordingly.  Nowadays  often  with  gen.;  e.g.  gcmag  3^re« 
@d)retben9,  according  to  your  letter;  befe^Idgemag,  according  to  orders. 

^alb,  l^albett,  ^albtv,  gen.,  because  of,  on  account  of.  Stereotyped 
case-forms  of  the  old  noun  ^aih,  side,  direction;  always  postpositive. 
Examples :  fiirjtUc^er  ^oti^bcgriljjung  ^otb  (G.),  in  the  iiiterest  of  a 
princely  greeting ;  blefer  ©offnung  l^albcn,  on  OAxount  of  this  hope  ;  bcr 
@tublen  |atbf  r  (Ranke),  in  the  interest  of  study.  Now  chiefly  in  com- 
pounds ;  ntetnet^a(b(en),  oUer^^alber,  amtd^afber,  !rant^eit«]^a(ber,  etc. 

^titter,  dat  and  ace,  heMnd, 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  behind,  with  verbs  of  rest ; 
e.g.  crip  Winter  bem  ^u\t,hehind  the  house;  Winter  bcm  ©crgc  iuol^* 
ncn,  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  (2)  Concealment ;  e.  g. 
l^intcr  bc«  Sd^rerS  9tiicfcn,  fte^ind  ^Ac  teacher's  hack;  ed  (iedt  cttt)a«  ba» 
Winter,  iAere'«  something  behind  it.  (3)  Support ;  e.  g.  er  ficl^t  Winter 
mtr  a(d  ^iirge,  Ae  ston(2«  behind  me  as  security. 

b.  With  ace.  It  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  Winter?  ^au9  ge« 
^cn,  flro  behind  the  house;  fdjrclb'  e8  blr  ^Inters  Ol^r,  make  a  note  of  it. 

^n,  dat.  and  ace;  with  dat.  in,  with  ace.  into. 

a.  The  dat.  marks  position,  in  space  or  time ;  e.  g.  in  ber  <Biaht 
hjol^nen,  live  in  the  city;  im  gluffe  Waten,  wade  in  the  river;  in  einom 
©U(^c  lefcn,  read  in  a  book;  er  ftarb  Im  3a^re  1800,  died  in  the  year  1800. 

b.  The  ace.  implies  a  goal  of  motion,  perception,  duration;  e.g. 
in  bic  @tobt  gc^en,  go  into  the  city;  In  ben  glug  (l^inein)  ttiaten,  wade 
into  the  river;  In  ein  8u(f)  je^en,  look  into  a  book;  er  lebte  bi8  in«  3aftr 
1800,  ^  lived  into  the  year  1800.  Where  a  goal  of  motion  is  implied 
Ger.  requires  the  ace.  more  strictly  than  Eng.  requires  into;  e.g. 
man  ^f(an;;t  elnen  S3aum  In  bie  @rbc,  plants  a  tree  in  the  ground ;  l(!^ 
fled e  bie  ^anb  in  ble  Xafc^e,  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket.  Notice,  too, 
the  ace.  in  phrases  of  extent ;  e.  g.  20  gug  in  ble  $o^c,  SO  feet  high; 
lule  fann'«  eud^  in  bie  ?ange  freuen  (G.)?  how  can  you  like  it  for  a  steady 
thing. 

Sfnfolge,  gen.,  in  consequence  of;  =  In  golge. 

^nntitten,  gen.,  in  the  midst  of;  =  In  ber  SWltte, 

^niter^alb,  gen.,  within,  inside  of;  of  both  time  and  place;  e.  g. 
Inncrl^atb  be«  @(j^toffe8,  vnthin  the  castle;  lnnerl)atb  be«  3a^re«,  within 
the  year.    Common  also  with  dat. 

Senfettd,  gen.,  on  that  side  of,  beyond;  jenfeltS  blefer  Serge,  beyond 
these  mountains.    Cf .  bledfeltd. 
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fttaft,  gen.,  on  the  strength  of^  in  virtue  of;  e.  g.  fraft  bc«  S3er(inet 
S3ertragc8,  in  virtue  of  the  Berlin  treaty.    Shortened  from  in  ^raft 

fifittgiS,  gen.,  along;  e.  g.  longS  be«  g^uffc«,  along  the  river.  Com- 
mon also  with  dat.     An  adverbial  gen.  of  kng,  with  spurious  umlaut. 

fiattt,  gen.,  according  to;  e.  g.  lout  be«  gefd^Ioffcncn  S3uube«,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  alliance.  Sometimes  with  dat.  Shortened  from 
nad)  ?aut,  according  to  the  purport, 

3Kit,  dat.,  with.  It  denotes :  (1)  Association,  joint  activity  (friendly 
and  hostile) ;  e.  g.  fomm,  ge^  nttt  niir,  come,  go  with  me ;  mit  elite m 
©egner  flrelten,  contend  with  an  adversary;  mit  @ott,  with  God^s  help. 
(2)  Concern,  often  in  a  very  loose  sense ;  e.  g.  hjte  fie^t  e«  mit  3]^rem 
i^ergen  (G.)  ?  how  is  it  with  your  heart?  toad  gibfs  mit  bem  SBauer  ha 
(S.)  ?  whaVs  the  matter  with  the  peasant  there  f  l^inaii*  mit  il^m !  out 
with  him !  id)  bin  mit  ber  ^ad^e  fertig,  done  with  the  affair.  (3)  Con- 
oomitancy,  in  phrases  of  manner  ;  e.  g.  mit  SJec^t,  rightly;  mit  toenig 
SBife  with  little  wit.  (4)  Appurtenance ;  e.  g.  ©5^  mit  bcr  eifernen 
^aiib,  Gotz  with  the  iron  hand.  (6)  Means ;  e.  g.  mit  elnem  9Jieffct 
fd^nciben,  cut  with  a  knife;  mit  ©ciiug  betdigen,  deceive  with  pleasure. 
(6)  Contemporaneousness ;  e.  g.  bie  SBelt  toirb  fc^oner  mit  jebem  XaQ, 
every  day ;  mit  ber  ^^it,  in  course  of  time. 

Wxt^amt,  dat. ;  the  same  as  famt, 

^tttl9f  miiUl%  gen.,  by  means  of;  e.  g.  mittelfl  i^re«  3Cnfe^en«,  by 
means  of  their  prestige.  SWitteld  is  an  adverbial  genitive  of  TliiUl ; 
mittelft  has  an  excrescent  t. 

^aiSl,  dat.,  after ^  to,  according  to.  It  denotes :  (1)  Approach,  direc- 
tion of  motion,  with  names  of  places ;  e.  g.  nac^  Berlin  ge^en,  go  to 
Berlin;  nad^  ^aufe  eileu,  hurry  home.  The  object  may  be  an  adverb ; 
e.  g.  na(^  oben,  up ;  nadj  uuten,  doum.  Direction,  vnthout  the  idea  of 
arrival,  may  be  expressed  by  nad^  ♦ .  ♦  ju ;  e.  g.  tt)ir  fu^ncr  nod)  bcr 
@tabt  gu,  drove  toward  the  city.  (2)  The  direction  of  effort,  desire, 
attention,  etc.;  e.g.  nac^  einem  fd^lagen,  strike  at  one;  nod^  einem 
3iete  \d)ititn,  shoot  at  a  mark;  wad}  9lu^m  ^xthen,  strive  for  glory; 
fi(^  nod^  9lu]^e  fel^iten,  long  for  rest.  (3)  Sequence ;  e.  g.  nat^  einem 
reben,  speak  after  one;  einS  nad^  bem  anbent,  one  after  the  other;  nad^ 
f urger  3«it,  after  a  short  time  ;  nadj  X\\d}t,  after  dinner,  (4)  Accord- 
ance, often  with  object  preceding ;  e.  g.  nac^  meiner  2(nftd^t,  according 
to  my  view;  attcm  Hnft^eine  nod),  according  to  all  appearances;  id^ 
femte  i^n  bem  iRomen  nod^,  know  him  by  name;  e«  ried^t  iiot^  @d^tDefe(, 
it  8m.ells  of  {like)  sulfur. 

9thiS^%  dat.,  close  by,  next  to;  e.  g.  ncic^fl  ber  53rildfe,  close  by  the 
bridge  (S.).    The  superlative  of  na^,  used  adverbially. 
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^tbtUf  dat.  and  ace,  close  by,  beside. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Simple  juxtaposition;  e.  g.  ncbcn  einent 
ji^cn,  sit  next  to  one;  nebcn  hex  Xixxt  fd^Iafcn,  sleep  by  the  door.  (2) 
Addition  or  comparison;  e.  g.  bu  foUft  fcine  onbcrn  ©otter  ncbcn  mix 
l^abcn,  no  other  gods  beside  me;  bu  l^aft  nod^  cine  ^tug^cit  ncbcn  bciner 
?lebc  (S.),  shrewdness  along  with  your  love;  ncbcn  i^m  bin  id^  eln 
@tumpcr,  a  bungler  in  comparison  with  him. 

b.  With  ace.  it  follows  verbs  of  motion  in  the  sense  of  beside,  close 
to;  e.g.  cr  ftclltc  fid^  ncbcn  ben  Of  en  ^iu  (S.),  placed  himself  by  the 
stove;  er  ^ti^tt  ftdj  ncbcn  jtc  (G.),  sat  down  beside  her.  But  the  dat.  is 
not  infrequent  even  after  verbs  of  motion. 

I  ^th%  dat.,  along  with,  together  with;  e.g.  bcr  S5atcr  ncbfl  {eincn 
Bclbcn  @5^ncn,  together  with  his  two  sons.  From  ncbcnS,  an  adverbial 
amplification  of  ncbcn,  with  excrescent  t. 

Ob,  dat.,  above,  over,  on  a/:count  of;  e.g.  ob  @rbcn  (archaic), 
above  ground,  on  earth ;  bcr  ^rlcfter  f^rad^  ben  ©egcn  ob  bcm  $aare 
(Lenau),  pronounced  the  blessing  over  the  pair ;  ob  all  bcni  cblcn  SBcin 
(U.),  over,  i.  e.  on  account  of,  all  the  noble  wine.  Ob  is  now  rare  and 
confined  to  stately  diction.  It  occurs  also  with  gen. ;  e.  g.  ob  beS  felt* 
fanten  ©erfiteS  (S.),  on  account  of  the  strange  implement. 

O^ne,  ace,  without;  e.  g.  ol^ne  gutcn  ®runb,  without  good  reason. 
The  object  may  be  an  inf.  with  gu  or  a  clause  with  bag  ;  e.  g.  bcgcugt 
nur,  o^ne  t)lc(  gu  njlffen  (G.),  without  knowing  much;  ex  filnbigt,  o^ne 
bag  cr  c8  njcig,  sins  without  knowing  it.  Formerly  common  with  dat. 
and  gen.,  whence  the  survivals  o^ncbem,  aside  from  that,  and  jiDcifcU* 
ol^nc,  doubtless. 

Qhtrf^ath,  gen.,  above;  e.g.  obcrl^alb  bc«  2)orfc«,  above  the  village. 
Also  with  dat.:  obcr^alb  bent  SBalbc,  above  the  forest. 

Srimt,  dat.,  together  with;  e.g.  bcr  33ater  famt  ben  ^inbern,  the 
father  together  with  the  children. 

@eit,  dat.,  since,  from  the  time  of;  e.  g.  felt  bent  tc^ten  ^rtegc,  since 
the  last  war.  Formerly  also  with  gen.,  whence  feit  atterS,  from  of  old. 
The  object  may  be  an  adverb  or  adjective;  e.g.  feit  geficm,  since 
yesterday;  \eittnxiem,  recently. 

Sottber,  ace,  without;  obsolete  except  in  a  few  phrases  such  as 
fonbcr  ©Icld^cn,  also  written  fonbcrglcid^cn,  without  peer;  jonbcr  S^eiU\, 
doubtless.    Formerly  used  also  with  dat.  and  gen. 

Xtoiff  gen.  or  dat.,  in  spite  of,  in  competition  with,  hence,  as  weU 
as;  e.  g.  tro^  aUcr  35emubungcn,  in  spite  of  all  efforts ;  txoi^  bcm  fd)Icc^* 
ten  Setter,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather;  txoi^  atte  hem,  for  all  that;  bor» 
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auf  tocrflc^en  tuir  un«  tro^  finer  ^iatlon  In  ber  SBett  (L.),  we  understani 
that  as  well  as  any  nation  in  the  world.     Shortened  from  gu(m)  XxQ^t, 

ijJer,  dat.  and  ace,  over^  beyond, 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position,  with  verbs  of  rest ;  e.  g.  fiber 
atten  ®H)feIn  ift  ^u^  (G.),  over  all  the  hill-tops  is  rest;  er  ftol^nt  ilbcr 
bem  2Jicere,  lives  across  the  sea,  (2)  Occupation ;  e.  g.  fiber  einem  ^udfe 
fttjen,  sit  over  a  hook ;  fiber  etucm  ©ejprci^  ben  3«0  oerfaumen,  miss  the 
train  over  (i.  e.  thru  being  absorbed  in)  a  conversation. 

b.  WitJi  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  er  gieSt  t^m 
ein  ®ta«  SSetn  fiber  ben  ^opf  (G.),  pours  a  glass  of  wine  over  his  head; 
3ciinnicr  fiber  bie  SSelt  bringen,  bring  sorrow  over  the  world;  fiber  einc 
S3rfiefe  gej^en,  go  over  a  bridge.  So  with  nouns  that  imply  crossing ; 
e.  g.  ber  Ubergang  fiber  bte  2)onau,  the  crossing  of  the  Danube.  (2)  Su- 
periority; e.  g.  fiber  ein  ^olf  ^errfd^en,  rale  over  a  people;  fiber  ben 
gctnb  ftegen,  prevail  over  the  en>emy.  (3)  Excess ;  e.  g.  \ia^  ge^t  fiber 
atle  S^emunft,  beyorid  all  reason ;  fiber  afie  ©efdireibnng  fd^recKid^,  ter- 
rible beyond  all  description;  fiber  gluel  3a^re,  over  two  years.  But 
this  last  may  also  mean  two  years  hence;  cf.  I^eute  fiber  a6)i  2^age,  a 
week  from  to-day  ;  fiber  S^ac^t,  over  night.  Further :  einmal  fiber  bad 
anbere,  time  after  time;  ©riefe  fiber  ©riefe,  letters  upon  letters,  (4) 
Occasion,  theme ;  e.  g.  fiber  einen  SJorfatt  tadden  (weinen,  fit^  freuen), 
laugh  (weep,  rejoice)  over  an  occurrence ;  fiber  bic  ^unfl  ft^reiben,  vjrite 
upon  art;  liber  bag  ^rl^abene,  On  the  Sublime.  So  in  exclamations: 
|)ful  fiber  bit^ !  out  upon  you  I  According  to  Brandt,  fiber  ein  ^udj  ein* 
j(f)Iafen,  to  fall  asleep  over  a  book,  implies  that  the  book  is  dull,  while 
fiber  einem  ©uc^e  einfc^Iafeii,  means  simply  to  fall  asleep  while  reading. 

Urn,  ace,  about,  around.  It  denotes:  (1)  Simple  position,  often 
with  following  l^er  or  l^erum ;  e.  g.  um«  geuer  fte^en,  stand  about  the 
fire;  alle  treten  umi^n  (G.),  come  around  him;  um  ben  Xeidi  (^erum) 
\paiitxtn,  walk  round  the  pond.  (2)  Approximation ;  e,  g.  um  2Bei^== 
nad^tcn,  about -Christmas ;  um  brei  ©tunben,  about  three  leojgues.  In 
giving  the  time  of  day,  however,  um  denotes  exact  time ;  e.  g.  um  3 
U^r,  at  S  o^clock.  (3)  Concern,  solicitude ;  e.  g.  e8  ^anbett  fidj  umS 
Seben,  it  is  a  question  of  life;  um  eine  ©adje  flreiten,  contend  about  a 
matter;  um  etttJaS  bitten,  ask  for  something.  (4)  Exchange,  offeet, 
price;  e.g.  alleS  Ifl  cud^  fcU  um  @o(b  (S.),  purchasable  for  gold;  um 
atte^  in  ber  SSett,  of  (for)  all  things  in  the  world.  (5)  Degree  of  differ- 
ence; e.  g.  um  einen  3oU  gu  breit,  too  wide  by  an  inch;  um  ein  ^aav, 
by  a  hair's  breadth.  (6)  Loss,  deprivation;  e.g.  einen  um«  ?eben 
bringen,  deprive  one  of  life;  um  fc^one  @tunben  getauft^t,  cheated  affair 
hours. 

Unt  ♦  ♦  •  lotKen,  gen.,  for  the  sake  of;  e.g.  um  @otte«  WiUen, /or 
God's  sake;  i.  e.  um  @otte«  SBitten, /or  the  will  of  God. 
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Unangefe^eit,  gen.,  not  considering. 

Viuht\diuM,  gen.,  wit?wut  detriment  (or  prejudice)  to.  Rarely  with 
dat. 

Ungeai^tet,  gen.,  notwithstanding.  Formerly  not  uncommon  with 
dat.,  whence  bemungead^tet  (sus  well  as  beffenungead^tet),  nevertheless. 

Uttter,  dat.  and  ace.  under,  among. 

a.  With  dat.,  in  constructions  of  rest,  it  denotes  :  (1)  Simple  posi- 
tion ;  e.  g.  uiiter  ciucm  SBaimie  fii^tn,  sit  under  a  tree ;  ©rctc^cn  uiiter 
Dletem  S5oIJfc  (G.),  among  many  people.  So,  too,  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
partitive  gen.  ;  e.  g.  Diele  untcr  bcu  ®oIbatcn,  many  among  the  soldiers. 
(2)  Status,  with  reference  to  superior  authority,  governing  conditions, 
etc.  ;  e.g.  untcr  etncm  Offigier  bicncn,  serce  under  an  officer;  untcr 
2)ru(f  fcufgcn,  groan  under  oppression;  nntcr  folddcn  Umflcinbcn,  under 
such  circumstances;  ciu  33ud^  untcr  bcr  $rcffc,  a  hook  in  press.  (3)  Sl- 
multaneousness,  concomitancy  ;  e.  g.  untcr  bcr  9icglcrung  ^arlS,  under 
the  reign  of  Karl;  uiitcr  bcm  2)onncr  bcr  ^anoncn  uorrildfcn,  advance 
amid  the  roar  of  cannon. 

h.  With  ace.  it  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  cttt)a«  untcr  ben 
XiSi)  tDcrfcn,  throw  something  under  the  table;  \&j  !omui'  gar  tDcnig  untcr 
?cutc  (G.),  I  go  little  among  people. 

Unitx^vAhf  gen.,  helow;  e.  g.  untcr^atb  bc8  ®orfc8,  below  the  village. 
Sometimes  with  dat. 

^ennittelft,  gen.,  by  means  of    The  same  as  mittclfl. 

9$ermdge,  gen.,  in  virtue  of  by  dint  of;  e.  g.  Dcrmogc  fcinc8  glclgeS, 
by  dint  of  his  industry. 

Son,  dat. ,  from,  of  As  we  have  seen  (§  247),  uon  and  the  dat.  may 
take  the  place  of  the  gen.  in  nearly  all  the  latter's  uses.  Aside  from 
this  it  denotes :  (1)  The  starting-point ;  e.  g.  toon  Sertin  nac^  Sclpijig 
fo^rcn,  travel  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig;  Oon  nun  an,  from  now  on. 
(2)  Residence,  origin ;  e.  g.  bcr  ^ouf mann  toon  S^cncbig,  the  merchant 
of  Venice;  Sllubolf  t)on  ^abSburg,  Rudolf  of  Hdbsburg.  Hence,  in 
modem  times,  as  a  mere  sign  of  nobility ;  e.  g.  gilrfl  Don  ^idmarcf. 
Prince  von  Bismarck.  (3)  Agency,  with  passive  verbs ;  e.  g.  Sfmcrifa 
IDurDc  Oon  (^oIuntbu«  cntbcdf t,  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  (4)  Source  ; 
e.g.  Don  attcn  <Bt\it\\,  from  all  sides;  uon  bcr  !Ouft  Icbcn,  live  on  air; 
Don  tucm  ^abcn  ®ic  ba8  ?  from  whom  have  you  that  f  ba«  ifl  nid)t  gut 
t)on  blr,  not  kind  of  you;  Don  ©cburt  cin  2)cut)d^cr,  a  German  by  birth; 
nag  Dom  9lcgcn,  wet  with  rain.  (6)  Separation,  release  ;  e.  g.  bad  @ute 
Dom  @d)lcc^tctt  untcrfc^cibcn,  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad;  frei 
Don  <Btoli,  free  from  pride ;  Don  bcr  Slrbcit  ru^en,  rest  from  toil.    (6)  Con- 
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cem;  e.  g.  Don  bcr  ^oUtif  rcbcn,  talk  of  politics;  blc  Jcl^re  t)om  3wfo^r 
<A€  doctrine  of  chance,  (7)  Specification  ;  e.  g.  cin  9}?ann  Don  Dicrgig 
3al)ren,  a  man  of  forty;  ein  (Sngcl  Don  eiiicm  Seibe,  an  angel  of  a 
woman. 

^or,  dat.  and  ace,  "before, 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  in  place  or  time ;  e.  g.  bor  bcm 
©plegcl  flc^cn,  atond  6e/ore  the  mirror  ;  Dor  3  U^r,  before  three  o^ clock; 
t)or  einem  SWoiiat,  a  mo/iiA  a^o  ;  t)or  (5]^riflu«,  5.  C.  (2)  Cause,  mostly 
with  words  of  emotion ;  e.  g.  Dor  greubc  ftcincn,  loeep  /or  joy ; 
gurt^t  Dor  bcm  Xobc,  fear  of  death,  (3)  Precedence;  e.  g..  Dor  atten 
2)ingcn,  before  all  things;  Dor  cincm  ben  SBorrang  l^abeii,  take  preced- 
ence of  one.  (4)  Exposure,  security ;  e.  g.  clncn  Dor  bcr  ^a(te  fcj^iifecn, 
protect  one  from  the  cold;  jitter  Dor  bcm  gcinbc,  safe  from  the  enemy; 
Dor  bir  ^ab'  it^  fcinc  ©cl^cimniffc,  I  have  no  secrets  from  you, 

,  b.  With  ace.  it  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  Dor  ben  @picge( 
trcten,  step  before  the  mirror;  pt^  Dor  ben  ^opf  fd^iegcn,  shx)ot  one's  self 
in  the  head;  Dor  einen  SBaum  rennen  (G.),  run  into  a  tree, 

SBal^renb,  gen.,  during;  e.g.  tDcil^renb  bc«  2(bcnb«,  during  the  eve- 
ning. The  pple.  of  hjci^ren,  endure;  wfil^rcnbcS  Xage^,  while  the  day 
endures  (§  261,  1),  became  Djci^rcnb  be«  Staged.    Sometimes  with  dat. 

SBcgen,  gen.,  on  account  of;  e.  g.  ttjcgctt  bc«  2Bctter8,  on  account  of 
the  weather.  Often  postpositive,  e.  g.  bcr  ©cfc^cifte  tDcgen,  becau^se  of 
business.     Sometimes  with  dat. 

SBtber,  ace,  against  (but  not  in  a  physical  sense) ;  e.  g.  toibcr  ba« 
9lcd)t,  contrary  to  law, 

3lt,  dat.,  to,  at,  for.  It  denotes :  (1)  The  direction  of  motion  or 
effort,  usually  with  the  idea  of  arrival ;  e.  g.  fomm  bu  nur  oft  ju  mir 
l^crubcr  (G.),  come  over  to  my  house;  fic  fang  gu  i^m,  fic  f<)raci^  gu  l^m 
(G.),  she  sang  to  him,  she  spoke  to  him;  gu  SBett  ge^en,  go  to  bed;  gur 
^irc^c  ge^cn,  go  to  church;  gu  Orunbe  gcl^cn,  go  to  ruin;  gu  ©obcn  fal» 
Icn,/aW  to  the  ground;  Don  Ort  gu  Oxi,from  place  to  place;  Don  ^t\t 
gu  3cit,  from  time  to  time.  Observe  that  gu  is  not  used  after  verbs  of 
motion  before  names  of  towns ;  e.  g.  to  go  to  Berlin  is  nad^  53crUn 
gcl^cn.  Sometimes  postpositive  (with  or  without  preceding  nod^)  in 
the  sense  of  toward;  e.  g.  (nac^)  bcr  ©tragc  gu,  toward  the  street  (2) 
Position  in  space  or  time,  vdth  verbs  of  rest ;  e.  g.  gu  ^QiVL\t,  ai  hxrnie; 
gn  Sei^nad^tcn,  at  Christmas;  im  9!at]^QU«  gu  Bremen,  in  the  town-hxill 
ai  Bremen,  (But  with  names  of  towns  in  is  more  usual.)  So,  too,  of 
the  seat  of  feeling ;  e.  g.  c§  ifl  mir  Xoo\)\  gu  SWutc,  comfortable  in  mind. 
Observe  the  idiomatic  use  of  gu  with  particles  of  motion ;  e.  g,  gur 
STiir  ^inou«,  <yvti  of  (i.  e.  out  at,  by  way  of)  the  door,    (3)  Purpose^ 
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destination,  resultant  status ;  e.  g.  Saffcr  jum  2^rin!en,  water  for 
drinking;  jum  ©elfplel, /or  example;  gu  ntcincr  grogcn  grcubc,  to  my 
great  delight ;  ba8  ifl  nidjt  gum  ?a(^cn,  no<  for  laughter^  no  laughing- 
matter;  gum  @ntgil(fcn !  charming  !  gu  nid^te  toerbcn,  come  to  naught; 
gu  2^obe  firgcnt,  cex  to  death;  fine  gur  grau  tic^mcti,  take  one  to  wife. 
(4)  Manner,  rate,  degree  ;  e.  g.  gu  gii6,  on  foot;  gu  Soffcr,  6y  water; 
gu  2)cutf(^,  i/i  German;  gu  brci  aWorf  ba8  @tii(f,  a<  three  marks  a  piece; 
gu  ©unbertcn,  by  hundreds;  gum  !£eH  in  part.  (5)  Excess,  addition ; 
e.  g.  bagu,  gubem,  besides. 

3ttfo(0e,  gen.,  in  conseguence  of 

3tttoiber,  dat.,  against;  e,  g.  ba«  ©lilcf  hjar  uu«  guttJibcr,  against  us. 

^Vo\\iS\tVLp  ^i>*  and  ace,  between.    The  dat.  follows  verbs  of  rest, 
the  ace.  verbs  of  motion. 
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378.  Classification  of  Conjunctions.  Conjunctions  con- 
nect the  members  of  compound  or  complex  sentences 
(cf.  §  411).  Those  that  connect  sentences  of  equal  syn- 
tactical rank  are  called  'co-ordinating'  conjunctions, 
while  those  that  introduce  dependent  clauses  are  called 
*  subordinating.'  The  former  class  may  be  subdivided, 
with  reference  to  their  influence  on  the  word-order,  into 
general  connectives  and  adverbial  conjunctions. 

1.  Conjunctions  are  mainly  of  adverbial  origin,  and  are  not  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  adverbs.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  an 
adverb  modifies  a  single  word,  usually,  the  verb,  of  its  clause,  while  a 
conjunction  limits  the  clause  itself,  showing  its  logical  relation  to  what 
precedes  or  follows.  But  a  considerable  number  of  adverbs  (see 
below,  §  880,  1)  may  perform  either  function,  or  both  at  the  same 
time. 

379.  The  General  Connectives  aber,  allein,  fonbern,  bcnit, 
ober  and  unb  do  not  affect  the  word-order ;  e.  g.  aber  bic 
©onne  butbet  fein  SBei^e^  (G.),  hut  the  sun  endures  nothing 
white;  benn  er  toar  unfer  (G.),  for  he  was  ours;  3Beib, 
moi6)'  5piag,  ober  meiit  SRofe  gefjt  iiber  bid}  fjintoeg  (S,),  woman^ 
give  way^  or  my  horse  will  run  over  you. 
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1.  Of  the  three  words  for  but,  aUtin  and  obex  are  used  without 
appreciable  difference  of  meaning,  bat  atteln  always  begins  its  clause, 
whereas  abcr  may  come  after  one  or  more  words,  being  then  equivalent 
to  however;  e.  g.  ic^  abcr  bUcb  mit  fummert)oUer  ^ttle  (S.),  I  however 
remained  with  sorrowful  soul,  ^onbcrn  is  used  only  after  a  negative, 
and  introduces  a  contrast  which  excludes  or  contradicts  what  goes  be- 
fore ;  e.  g.  bag  ifl  fcin  ©ruiib,  fonbcrn  nur  cln  SJorloanb,  that  is  no  reason, 
buLt^oniy  a  pretext;  cr  fam  ntd^t,  fonbcm  cr  hWth  rul^ig  gu  ©aufc,  he  did 
not  come,  bat  remained  quietly  at  home.  But  if  the  second  proposition 
does  not  exclude  the  first,  abcr  is  used  even  after  a  negative ;  e.  g.  cr 
fam  nid^t,  abcr  cr  blicb  nid^t  o^nc  @runb  ju  ©aufc,  he  did  not  come,  but 
lie  had  reason  for  remaining/  at  home.  @onbcrn  is  especially  common 
in  the  correlative  phrase  nid^t  aUcin  (or  nld^t  nur) . . .  fonbcrn  aud^,  not 
only  .  .  .  but  also. 

2.  2)cnn,  for,  always  begins  its  clause  and  is  thus  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  inferential  bcnn,  then  (§  380),  which  never  stands  first. 

3.  Cbcr,  or,  is  often  preceded  by  a  correlative  cntmcbcr,  either;  e.  g. 
cnttDcbcr  i^r  fcnnt  mid^  uic^t,  obcr  i^r  fcib  fc^r  boS^aft  (G.),  either  you  do 
not  know  me,  or  you  are  very  malicious.  ©nttDcDcr  sometimes  causes 
inversion,  obcr  very  rarely.  Obcr  is  often  followed  by  a  pleonastic  and 
untranslatable  abcr ;  e.  g.  Id^  loltt  cntmcbcr  ftcgcn,  obcr  abcr  jlcrbcn  (Gr.), 
I  will  conquer  or  die. 

4.  The  use  of  unb  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  and.  Note,  how- 
ever, the  frequent  employment  of  inversion  after  unb,  with  resumption 
of  the  subject  by  means  of  a  pronoun,  usually  bcrfcIDc  ;  e.  g.  bic  Sor« 
flcllung  bcginnt  urn  fcd^g  Ul^r,  unb  toirb  bicfclbc  ungcfd()r  brct  <^tunbcn 
baucrn,  the  performance  begins  at  6  o^clock  and  will  last  about  three 
hours.    This  usage  is  characteristic  of  the  commercial  and  official 


a.  By  the  ellipsis  of  the  verb  which  it  connects  logically  with  what 
precedes,  unb  sometimes  acquires  concessive  force  ;  e.  g.  bu  mu^t,  unb 
foflcf  cd  mein  Scbcn  (G.),  thou  must  and  shovXd  it  cost  (i.  e.  ihoitshouJd 
cost)  my  life. 

380.  The  Adverbial  Conjunctions  are  adverbs  so  far  aa 
they  modify  a  particular  word  of  the  clause  in  which 
they  stand,  but  conjunctions  in  that  they  show  the  logi- 
cal relation  of  the  clause  itself  to  what  precedes  or  fol- 
lows. As  conjunctions  they  are  apt  to  begin  the  clause, 
in  which  case  they  cause  inversion  ;  but  they  may  also 
foUow  the  verb  like  any  other  adverb ;  e.  g,  jrtjar  iff  C^ 
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leic^t,  bod)  ift  ba§  Scid^tc  fc^ltJcr  (G.),  to  he  sure  it  is  easy, 
hut  the  easy  is  hard ;  bu  magft  glDar  rebcn,  bu  l^aft  bodE)  un- 
rcc^t,  you  may  talky  to  be  sure^  hut  you  are  wrong. 

1.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  the  adverbial 
conjunctions,  because  they  can  not  be  distinguished  sharply  from 
other  adverbs.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  classify  them  according  to  their  mean- 
ing. Roughly  speaking  they  are  either  additive  (akin  in  meaning  to 
also,  moreover),  adversative  (meaning  but,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  else, 
rather),  temporal  (such  as  soan,  now,  then,  thereupon,  firstly),  partitive 
(like  partly  . .  .  partly,  now  .  .  .  again),  consecutive  (like  hence,  there- 
fore, accordingly,  so),  or  they  express  assurance,  doubt,  probability, 
etc.     Some  of  the  more  common  are  as  follows  : 


allerbing9,  to  be  sure 

a\\o,  so,  then 

anbrcrfcitg,  on  the  other  hand 

and),  also,  too 

balb  .  ♦ .  balb,  now  .  .  .  again 

bagcgcn,  on  the  contrary 

hama%  at  that  time 

hamit,  therewith 

hann,  then 

barauf,  thereupon 

barum,  therefore 

bagu,  besides 

henmad},  accordingly 

bcnn,  then 

bcnnoti^,  however 

bc«^alb,  therefore 

bc«gTcid^cn,  likewise 

beffcnungcad^tct,  notwithstanding 

bc8tt)cgen,  therefore 

bod^,  but,  yet,  surely 

cbenfo,  likewise 

enhiidj,  finally 

tx^en^,  firstly 

frctUt]^,  to  be  sure 

glcid)fatt«,  likewise 


glctti^lool^T,  nevertheless 

^b...  f)a\h,  half ...  half 

ja,  indeed,  of  course 

\etod),  nevertheless 

nadd^cr,  afterwards 

namUd^,  namely,  to  explain 

natilrlid^,  of  course 

nodd^  yet,  still 

nun,  now 

fo,  so 

jogar,  even 

foglcid^,  directly 

fonfl,  else,  formerly 

tcil8  .  . .  tcll«,  partly  .  .  .  partly 

trofebcm,  nevertheless 

ilbcrbicg,  besides 

iibrlgenS,  moreover 

t)leUel(^t,  perJiaps 

Dlclmc^r,  rather 

ttJO^I,  perhaps,  I  presume 

gubcm,  besides 

^VLtx^,  first 

gule^t,  last 

gunfic^jl,  next 

gnjar,  to  be  sure 


a.  Some  of  the  above  words,  notably  and),  hod),  crjlcnS,  namlit^, 
often  fail  to  cause  inversion  ;  e.  g.  aud^  ba8  ifl  \a\\d),  that  too  is  false  ; 
bu  fd^clnft  bebcnftic^,  bod^  bu  jd^cinft  Dcrgniigt  (G.),  you  seem  pensive,  yet 
you  seem  fiappy.    Any  word  loses  its  power  to  cause  inversion,  when 
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it  is  set  off  by  a  comma  ;  e.  g.  nun,  itJir  fcl^cn  clnanber  Wicbcr  (G.),  voell, 
we'll  see  each  other  again.  This  is  often  the  case  with  the  ordinal  ad- 
verbs, crjlcnS,  gtt)clten«,  ferncr,  enbUd^,  etc. 

b.  2[uc]^  generally  stands  just  before  (with  weak  stress),  or  just  after 
(with  strong  stress),  the  word  to  be  made  prominent ;  e.  g.  aud^  id^ 
or  Id^  aud^,  bin  2)ic^tcr,  I  too  (as  well  as  others)  am  a  poet;  id)  Bin  audi 
2)  I  d^  t  c  r,  or  2)id^tcr  and),  I  am  a  poet  too  (as  well  as  an  orator).  The 
former  idea  can  also  be  expressed :  td(|  bin  a  u  d^  !S)id^ter« 

c.  S)od(|  is  primarily  adversative,  =  but^  yet,  but  its  adversative  force 
is  often  directed  against  an  imaginary  doubt,  denial,  opposition,  or 
hesitation,  so  that  it  becomes  merely  a  particle  of  emphasis,  =  really, 
surely,  I  declare ;  e.  g.  ba«  ifl  bod^  uner^ort,  that  is  really  unheard  of; 
treten  @ie  bod)  ^ercln,  com^  in,  won't  you?  I^orc  bod(|,  do  hear.  So  in 
combination  with  ja  or  lool^I ;  e.  g.  bu  bifi  Ja  bod^  bcr  ©err,  thou  art 
surely  the  Lord ;  @ic  fuib  boc^  ttJol^l  nit^t  franf,  you  are  not  sick,  I  hope. 
It  quite  regularly  follows  a  verb  put  first  for  emphasis ;  e.  g.  glaub' 
id)  bod^,  I  do  believe;  f)ah*  id)  ben  Wlaxti  unb  ble  ©tragen  hod)  nie  fo  ein* 
jam  flefe^en  (G.),  I  never  did  see,  etc. 

d.  3a  as  additive  particle,  =  indeed,  in  fact,  need  not  cause  in- 
version; e.  g.  fefete  ^\d)  gu  il^m,  ja  man  biirftc  beina^'  fogcn,  auf  t^u  (G.), 
sat  down  by  him,  indeed  one  might  almost  say,  upon  him.  More  often 
\a  follows  the  verb  with  the  sense  of  course,  you  know ;  e.  g.  id)  table 
ll^n  nlt^t,  er  tfl  ja  nur  ein  ^inb,  1  do  not  blame  him,  he  is  only  a  child, 
you  know  ;  @le  lolffen  \a,  you  know,  of  course. 

e.  5Rod^  may  have  additive  or  temporal  force;  e.  g.  i^r  fcib  nod^  giem* 
\id)  tt)o^Igebaut  (G.),  you  are  besides  pretty  well  built ;  ba«  ijl  nod)  \d)\im» 
met;  that  is  atiU  worse.  As  temporal  particle  it  means  yet,  still,  up 
to;  e.  g.  nod^  ifl  e«  3^i^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^^  time;  nod)  Dor  furgem,  urdil  late- 
ly, quite  lately;  bad  fe^Ue  nod^,  that  was  yet  lacking,  that  caps  the 
climax;  er  fann  nod^  lange  leben,  he  may  yet  live  long. 

f.  5Run  differs  from  jefet  in  that  the  latter  only  denotes  present  time 
as  such,  while  nun  implies  a  relation  to  what  precedes ;  e.g.  tc^  bin 
jefet  befd^fiftigt,  I  am  busy  now,  but  nun  traf  e«  fid),  now  it  happened  (as 
part  of  a  narrative) ;  nun  banfet  atte  ®ott,  now  all  thank  God  (in  view  of 
his  favor). 

g.  Sol^I  is  sometimes  concessive  ;  e.  g.  ttJol^I  l^at  er  ®elb,  aber  er  l^at 
loenlg  S3er(lanb,  he  has  money,  to  be  sure,  but  he  has  little  sense.  Most 
often,  however,  it  expresses  a  lack  of  perfect  assurance,  being  a  sort 
of  verbal  interrogation-point  to  be  translated  by  perhaps,  probably, 
possibly,  I  presume,  I  should  say,  etc.  ;  e.g.  bu  l)afi  tt)o^I  red)t,  you  are 
probably  right ;  e«  toaven  i\)xtx  xoolfi  gmangig,  there  were  twenty  of  them, 
L should  think;  tt)lc  Ipfit  ifl  e«  tPol^t  ?  how  late  is  it,  I  wonder?    The 
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English  weU  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  sentence  is  usually  given  by  nun, 
not  by  tDo^I ;  e.  g.  nun,  loic  gcl^t'd  ?  well,  how  goes  it  f    Cf .  §  372, 1. 

A.  @o  is  often  used  to  resume  the  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding 
clause,  especially  a  conditional  clause ;  e.  g.  tt)enn  x6)  \i(3&  getDugt  l^atXt, 
fo  mfire  t(^  ni(t)t  gefommen,  <f  I  Aod  known  that,  I  should  not  have  come; 
unb  fommt  cr  aud^,  fo  ifl'S  cin  @au(^  (G.),  and  even  if  he  comes,  it  is  a 
fool.  The  use  of  this  fo  is  to  make  the  inversion  easier.  It  should 
not  be  translated. 

381.  The  Subordinating  Conjunctions  introduce  de- 
pendent clauses  which  sustain  to  some  word  in  the  main 
clause  the  relation  of  adverb,  adjective  or  noun.  They 
require  that  the  inflected  verb  stand  at  the  end, 

1 .  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  order  are  not  uncommon.  Especially 
is  a  prepositional  phrase  often  placed  after  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  unb  ate  id^ 
lam  in«  l^cimatUti^c  STal  (S.),  when  I  came  into  my  native  valley.  Cf. 
also  §  194.  The  most  important  of  the  subordinating  conjunctions 
are  as  follows : 


al9,  as,  when,  than 
al«  ob,  as  if 
a\9  tt)enn,  as  if 
bcDor,  before 
bis,  until 
ba,  as,  since 
bamlt,  in  order  that 
ba6,  that 
bicttJcU,  because 
e^c,  before 
fatt«,  in  case 
inbcm,  while 
inbe«  ('bcffcn),  while 
intDicfcni,  how  far 


inioietDeit,  how  far 

jc  +  adv.  or  adj. 
the  — 

jc  nat^bcm,  accord- 
ing as 

nat^bem,  after 

ob,  whether 

obgleic^,  tho 

obfd^on,  tho 

obtDO^I,  tho   . 

fcit(bcm),  since 

\o,if 

fo  +  adv.  or  adj. 
as  —  as. 


fottJic,  as,  just  as 

toann,  when 

totii,  because 

locnn,  if,  when 

n)enn  aut^,  t?io 

tt)ciinglei(i^,  tho 

loa^rcnb,  while 

tou,  how,  as 

ttjo,  where 

100  + prep.,  or  par- 
ticle 

loofcm,  so  far  as,  if 

gumal  (bo),  especi- 
ally  as 


a.  Slid  translates  Eng.  when  after  a  pret.;  e.  g.  al«  ic^  no(^  etn  ^nabe 
ttjar  (G.),  when  I  was  still  a  boy.  It  may  also  be  =  as  before  a  his- 
torical pres.;  e.g.  al«  id)  ba«  ^orgcmad^  burt^gel^c  (S.),  as  I  go  thru 
the  arUeroom.  After  other  tenses  when  is  given  by  ttjeun,  which  see. 
^{9  is  the  proper  conjunction  to  be  used  after  a  comparative  ;  e.  g.  c« 
ifl  fd^dmmer,  al«  ic^  anfang«  Dermutetc,  it  is  worse  than  I  at  first  sup- 
posed ;  \6)  bin  fitter  al«  bu,  I  am  older  than  you.  So,  too,  after  the 
positive  degree  preceded  by  Jo;  e.g.  eg  Ifl nic^t  fo  fti^Umm,  a(«  bu mcinp, 
not  so  bad  as  you  think;  idj  bin  gerabe  fo  oU  a(6  bu,  exa/itly  as  old  as 
you.    In  both  these  cases,  however,  and  especially  after  the  positive 
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degree,  it  is  very  common  to  substitute  tt)ic  for  ol«.  The  usage  is 
colloquial,  but  found  abundantly  in  the  best  writers.  2)cnn  is  now 
little  used  after  a  comparative,  except  to  avoid  an  awkward  repeti- 
tion of  a(«;  e.  g.  ©d&iUcr  mar  grbgcr  al8  3)l(^tcr  bcnn  al«  ^l^llofo^))^, 
greater  as  poet  than  as  philosopher.  2(U  mlc,  for  aU,  is  colloquial,  but 
common  in  the  classics. 

b.  2)a  with  pret.  may  denote  simple  time,  like  al8;  e.  g.  ba  il^r  noc^ 
blc  f define  SBctt  rcgicrtct  (S.),  when  you  stUl  ruled.  So,  too,  to  define 
3cit;  e.  g.  bic  S^ittn,  t>a  id^  nod^  fetbfi  iiit  SBcrben  ttoax  (G.),  the  times 
when.  More  often,  however,  it  is  causal ;  e.  g.  ba  bu,  o  ^crr,  bid^  cin* 
mai  )t)ieber  tia^fl  (G.),  since  thou  dost  again  draw  near.  Somewhat 
rare  is  the  sense  of  tho ;  e.  g.  ba  jtd)  mcln  Scaler  nit^t  Icid^t  cine  2[u«* 
gabe  crtaubtc,  fo  luar  cr  bagcgcn  nld)t  farg  (G.),  tho  my  father  did  not 
like  to  spend  money,  still  he  was  not  niggardly ;  ttjcrb'  eln  gilrflcnfncd^t, 
ba  bu  cin  ©clbft^crr  jein  fannfl  (S.),  become  a  vassal,  where  (tho)  you 
may  be  a  sovereign. 

c.  2)amlt  denotes  purpose,  not  result,  and  is  usually  followed  by 
the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  ha^  fag'  id)  endj,  bamlt  i^r*«  loiffct  (S.),  1  tell  you 
this  that  you  may  know  it.  Sluf  \ia^,  =  in  order  thai,  is  common  in 
early  modem  Ger.,  but  is  now  archaic ;  e.  g.  cl^re  ^atcr  unb  iWutter, 
auf  bag  c«  bir  ttJol^I  gcfjc  (Lu.),  honor  thy  father  and  mother  in  order 
that,  etc. 

d.  S)a6  may  denote  purpose  or  result ;  e.  g.  allc  SSIfltcn  miiffen  t)cr» 
gc^en,  ba§  griid(|tc  begliicfcn  (G.),  blossoms  must  fade  that  fruits  may 
bless.  But  for  this  bag  modem  prose  prefers  bamit.  Denoting  result 
bog  is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  fo,  auf  fotc^c  SBclff,  bcrgeflatt ;  e.  g.  cr  fprld^t 
fo  Icife,  bag  man  nid^t  toerflcl^t,  he  speaks  so  low  that  one  does  not  under- 
stand. After  ju  .  .  .  a(«,  in  result-clauses,  the  subjunctive  is  usual ; 
e.  g.  cr  fprid^t  gu  Iclfe,  a(«  bag  man  i^n  Dcrftel)cn  fonnte,  he  speaks  too 
low  for  one  to  understand  him.  —  Most  often  bag  introduces  a  substan- 
tive or  adjective  clause;  e.  g.  id^  glaube,  bag  er  fommcn  rtirb,  I  believe 
that  he  wiU  come;  mcinc  33c^au^)tung,  bag  c8  falfc^  Ifl,  my  assertion  that 
it  is  false.  The  subjunctive  in  an  object-clause  is  due  to  .the  nature  of 
the  thought  (§  360),  not  to  any  governing  power  of  bog;  e.  g.  tt)cr  badjtc, 
bog  bic  ©ac^c  fo  ftilnbc?  who  thought  that  the  affair  stood  thus?  er 
meintc,  bag  c8  ju  fpSt  fcl,  he  thought  that  it  was  too  late.  —  After  verbs 
of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  bag  may  be  omitted,  the  order  becoming 
normal ;  e.g.  idj  gtaube,  cr  ttjtrb  fommcn,  I  believe  he  will  come  (instead 
of  bag  cr  fommen  mirb) ;  cr  fogtc,  e«  n^arc  aUc8  ooriibcr,  he  said  that  all 
was  over.  —  A  clause  with  bag  may  define  a  noun  of  time;  e.  g.  e«  fmb 
brcl  3al)re,  bag  Id^  ^ier  loo^nc,  it  is  three  years  that  I  have  been  living 
here  ;  In  bcr  ^t\i,  bag  Id^  bci  l^m  tDor,  in  the  time  that  I  was  with  him. 
— A  bag-clause  may  depend  on  the  preposition  auger  or  ol^nc ;  e.  g.  er 
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glcid^t  fcincm  ©ruber,  auger  bag  er  blaue  ^lugen  Ijat,  except  that  he  has  blue 
eyes ;  er  tarn  niematS,  o^ne  bag  er  ein  ®t\6)txtt  brad^te,  without  bringing 
a  present.  — Notice  finally  the  idiom :  bag  id)  nlt^t  ttJiigte,  not  thai  I 
know  of. 

e.  3nbem  denotes  contemporaneousness,  often  with  the  subaudition 
of  cause.  Usually  it  is  best  translated  by  a  verbal  in  ing^  or  else  by  a 
participial  construction ;  e.  g.  ,,furc]^te  bid(|  nit^t/'  fagtc  SBil^clm,  inbem 
er  auf  fie  lodging  (G.)»  *do  not  be  afraid^''  said  Wilhelm,  advancing 
toward  her;  inbem  er  ben^Ia.n  %vl  frii^  Derrlet,  Derbarb  er  bie  gauge  @ac^e, 
by  betraying  the  plan  too  soon,  he  ruined  the  whole  cause. 

i  •  3e  +  adv.  or  adj .  introduces  *  proportional '  clauses,  and  is  usually 
followed  by  um  fo  or  befto,  less  often  by  je,  with  inversion ;  e.  g.  \t 
loeuiger  eiue  ^anb  Derrick tet,  befto  garter  ifl  l^r  ©efiiW,  the  less  a  hand 
does,  the  more  delicate  is  its  feeling  ('  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense,'  Hamlet) ;  je  mel^r  l^r  lemt,  \t  me^r  oergegt  il^r 
(L.),  the  more  you  learn  the  more  you  forget. 

g.  Dbgleld^,  obfd(|ou,  obwo^I  often  undergo  tmesis  ;  e.  g.  ob  jtd^  gleid^ 
auf  2)eutjc^  uld^tS  reimet  (G.),  tho  nothing  rimes  with  ^deutsch.^ 

h.  2o-\-  adv.  appears  in  fobalb,  as  soon  as;  fofern,  as  far  as;  folang, 
as  long  as;  foDiet,  foweit,  as  far  as.  These  words  are  sometimes,  but 
not  now  usually,  followed  by  al8 ;  e.  g.  fotang'  er  auf  ber  (Srbe  lebt  (G.), 
a^  long  as  he  lives  on  earth.  A  concessive  fo,  =  however,  may  precede 
almost  any  adj.  or  adv.  with  dependent  order ;  e.  g.  crfiiU'  bein  $erg 
batjon,  fo  grog  e8  Ifl,  fill  thy  heart  with  it,  great  as  it  is.  But  usually 
there  is  a  following  aud^  ;  e.  g.  fo  fd^neH  er  auc^  lief,  however  fast  he  ran. 

i.  SBaun  is  now  always  interrogative,  direct  or  indirect ;  e.  g.  loann 
lommt  er  ?  when  is  he  coming  f  id)  tt)eig  nic^t,  ttJanu  er  fomnit 

j.  SBeil  is  now  usually  causal,  as  in  er  ifl  bir  ueibifc^,  iDeil  bu  gtudE* 
lid)  ttjoftnfl  (S.),  he  is  envious  of  you  because  you  live  happily.  But  in 
the  classics,  and  even  now  in  poetry,  it  is  often  found  in  its  earlier 
temporal  sense  of  while ;  e.  g.  f reut  euc^,  meil  ber  grii^tiug  ttJcil^ret 
(Voss),  rejoice  while  spring  lasts. 

k.  SSoun  may  have  conditional  or  purely  temporal  meaning.  The 
pret.  after  the  temporal  ttjcun  implies  repeated  or  customary  action  ; 
e.  g.  an  eud)  nur  bad^t'  id),  trenn  id)  faun  unb  fd^rieb  (G.),  I  thought  only 
of  you  when(ever)  I  mused  and  wrote.  31(8  id^  faun  unb  fd^rieb  would 
refer  to  one  occasion.  SBenn  represents  Eng.  when  before  a  pres.  or 
a  fut.  tense  ;  e.  g.  mir  fommcn  mieber,  menu  ber  ^udud  ruft  (S.),  when 
the  cuckoo  calls.    The  conditional  tnenn  may  be  followed  by  any  tense. 

I.  2Ble  as  temporal  conjunction  denotes  immediate  seqtience  ;  e.  g. 
unb  ttJic  er  erniad^ct,  in  feligcr  ?ufl  (S.),  as  he  awakens,  on  awakening  ; 
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tt)lc  er  baS  l^ortc,  ging  cr  fort,  on  hearing  that.  It  thus  differs  from  aU 
and  inbem,  which  imply  contemporaneousness.  More  often  mic  de- 
notes manner,  =  Jiow  or  as ;  e.  g.  id)  njcig  nid^t,  tuie  cr  Uht,  I  know  not 
how  he  lives;  wir  fprac^cn  t)om  ©ecntan,  unb  mic  cr  Icbt  (Heine),  of  the 
sailor  and  his  way  of  living;  c8  ijl,  n)ic  id^  bir  fagte,  it  is  as  I  told  you. 
A  clause  with  toit  may  define  a  noun  of  manner ;  e.  g.  bic  5(rt,  tt)ic  cr 
Icbt,  his  way  of  living.  On  the  very  common  use  of  n)ic  for  aU  in 
comparisons  (id^  bin  alter  tt)te  bu,  id^  bin  nit^t  jo  ah  "ttJlc  bu)  see  above 
under  aU, 

m.  Observe  that  mann,  loie,  too  and  its  compounds  may  be  used  as 
direct  interrogatives,  with  the  order  as  in  Eng. ;  it  is  only  when  used 
indirectly  in  dependent  sentences  that  they  require  the  dependent 
order  ;  e.  g.  mo  ijl  cr  ?  ttJann  mirb  cr  fommcn  ?  where  is  he  f  when  will 
he  come  f  \d)  mcig  nid(|t,  mann  cr  fommcn  Wirb,  I  do  not  know  when  he 
will  come.  The  prepositional  compounds  of  tt)0,  rtjorauf,  tuoran,  etc., 
usually  have  relative  force,  but  some  of  them  serve  also  as  indirect 
mterrogatives ;  e.  g.  bic  grage,  UJODon  blc  9Jcbc  tft,  the  question  under 
discussion;  i6)  Xot\^  nld)t,  ttJODon  bic  !Rcbc  ifl,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
question  under  discussion  is.  The  particle  aud^  (less  often  nur  or  Im* 
mcr)  placed  after  an  indirect  toann,  tt)ic  or  mo,  gives  the  force  of  Eng. 
ever;  e.  g.  cin  ^clUgcr  SBitte  Icbt,  mic  and)  hex  mcnfd^Ud)c  manfc  (S.),  a 
holy  will  liveSj  Iiowever  the  human  will  may  waver ;  tt)lc  ta^  and)  fcin 
mag,  however  that  may  he. 
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382.  Nature  of  the  Interjection.  The  interjection 
does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sentence,  but  is  a 
sentence  by  itself,  i.  e.  an  independent  expression  of 
feeling  or  will. 

1.  Some  interjections  are  used  only  as  such,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
nection with  some  other  part  of  speech  ;  e.  g.  ad) !  ah !  ad),  @ott !  ah, 
God!  dear  me!  pfl!  hush!  These  may  be  called  the  interjections 
proper. 

2.  Others  are  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs,  phrases ;  e.  g.  I^cit ! 
hail !  I^crrltc^ !  splendid  !  nun !  well !  ficl)  I  look !  ©otttob !  God  be 
praised  !    Here  belong  all  sorts  of  oatlis,  adjurations  and  by-words. 

3.  Others  are  calls  to  animals,  imitations  of  sounds,  refrains  used  in 
singing  ;  e.  g.  l)lft !  haw !  toan  I  how-wow !  mian !  mew !  ))lff !  bang  I 
juc^^cifa  I  ^cija  I  i)t  I  hurrah !  height !  hoho  I 
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4.  While  the  interjection  haa  no  proper  case-governing  power  and 
is  usually  followed  by  the  nom.,  or  by  a  prepositional  phrase,  it  may 
be  associated  with  a  gen. ,  dat  or  ace.    See  §§  265, 261, 1,  a,  and  267,  3. 

383.  List  of  Interjections. 

The  interjections  and  interjecUonal  phrases  that  fall  under  2  and 
3  in  the  above  classification  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  only  those  of  class  1,  and  of  these  only  some  of  the 
more  important.     Such  are : 

ad) !  ah,  O,  alas  l^aQo !  hello  I)ui !  whiz 

aljl  ah  ^c!  O  l^urra!  hurrah 

ai^QL !  aha  ^eba !  ho  there  iud^l)e !  heigho 

au !  O  l^eifa !  heigho  no !  indeed,  well  now 

hoL\\  \  hah  ijtm !  ^ni  \  hm  o !  o^ !  O,  oh 

e^!  e^  ^o!  ^  o^o!  oho 

ci!  oho  l^ol^ol  hoho  |)fui!  pooh,  fie 

l^a !  ha  l^otta !  heUo  pfl !  pst,  hush 

iai^al  haha  l^u!  wJiew  uff!  ugh 

1.  It  is  usual  to  classify  interjections  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  they  denote,  but  with  some  of  the  most  common  the  meaning 
depends  largely  on  the  connection,  the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered, 
the  accompanying  gesture,  etc.  Thus  adj  most  often  expresses  pain  or 
regret,  but  it  may  denote  surprise,  or  even  delight.  —  O,  ofj,  are  often 
simply  particles  of  address.  —  ^afj,  pfui,  uff,  express  annoyance  or 
disgust.  —  ^c,  ffiha,  l^o,  ^aKo,  are  used  in  attracting  attention.  — 5Ra  is 
deprecatory,  a  sort  of  verbal  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
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384.  Of  Derivation  in  General.  Words  are  derived 
from  roots,  usually  with  the  aid  of  prefixes  and  suflBxes. 
Thus,  looking  at  the  noun  ®eburt,  birth^  we  find  that  the 
prefix  ge  and  the  suflBx  t  form  a  part  of  numerous  other 
nouns,  as  well  as  this  one,  and  have  a  meaning  of  their 
own.  They  are  therefore  called  formative  elements. 
The  root  is  what  remains  when  all  such  elements  have 
been  removed. 

1.  From  a  modem  point  of  view  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  root 
of  ®eburt  is  the  syllable  bur.  But  ©cburt  comes  from  geBcircn,  earlier 
gcberen,  which,  with  its  pret.  gcbar,  and  its  pple.  gcborcn,  shows  us  the 
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same  root  in  the  forms  Ber,  Bar,  bor.  This  internal  vowel-change, 
called,  as  we  have  seen,  *  ablaut,'  plays  an  important  part  in  deriva- 
tion. 

2.  The  primary  factors  in  derivation  are,  then,  (1)  the 
radical  syllable  with  its  possibilities  of  ablaut,  (2)  prefixes, 
and  (3)  suffixes.  A  root  must  always  be  present,  tho  its 
exact  meaning  is  not  always  determinable.  Of  the  forma- 
tive elements,  suffixes  play  a  much  more  important  part  than 
prefixes.  Some  suffixes,  e.  g.  I^eit  in  g^rei^eit,  and  turn  in  ^rr* 
turn,  were  once  independent  words ;  in  the  case  of  others  no 
such  origin  is  traceable.  A  suffix  may  cause  umlaut,  which 
thus  enters  as  a  secondary  factor  into  derivation ;  e.  g.  ^rau, 
3^raulein. 

3.  Finally,  two  or  more  words,  each  formed  in  the 
manner  above  described,  may  combine  into  a  compound ; 
e.g.  ©eburt^tag,  birthday. 

4.  Remark.  The  etymology  of  German  words  can  not  be  thoroly 
studied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  older  Germanic  dialects  and  of 
comparative  Indo-European  Philology  (Appendix  II).  The  following 
treatment  of  derivation,  which  does  not  presuppose  such  knowledge, 
must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be  somewhat  superficial. 

THE  DERIVATION   OF  NOUNS 

385.  Nouns  of  Obscure  Derivation.  There  are  many 
nouns  the  derivation  of  which  is  obscui^e,  either  because 
there  is  no  related  verb  which  shows  the  root,  or  because 
the  suflBx,  if  there  is  one,  has  no  definable  meaning 
which  enables  us  to  associate  the  word  with  others  of  a 
like  ending.  Such  are,  e.  g.  XaQ,  day  ;  %thtx,  feather  ; 
$au^,  house;  93ufen,  bosom;  3Baffer,  water. 

1.  Such  nouns  must  count,  for  the  student  of  modem  German,  as 
primitive  words,  tho  many  of  them  can  be  explained  by  the  help  of 
comparative  philology.  Thus  Xa^  probably  comes  from  a  root  mean- 
ing to  bum :  the  '  day '  was  the  warm  part  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Again  gcbcr  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  fly,  plus  an  instrumental 
Bufl&x :  it  meant  means  of  flying.    But  the  syllable  get  is  meaning- 
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less  in  modem  German,  as  is  also  the  suffix  er  applied  to  it,  tho  there 
are  other  words  in  abundance  in  which  er  has  a  definable  meaning ; 
e.  g.  falter,  holder^  from  the  root  of  ftalten,  hold.  Hence  we  may  call 
gebf  r  a  primitive  word,  and  ^Itcr  a  derivative,  tho  both  are  in  reality 
derivatives. 

386.  Derivation  by  Ablaut.  Many  nouns  are  derived 
from  strong  verbal  roots  without  the  aid  of  a  suffix.  The 
root  may  appear  as  in  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  or  in  some 
other  ablaut-variation ;  e.  g.  gaH,  fall^  from  fallen ;  99i§, 
Ute^  from  beifecn ;  ©c^ufe,  shoU  from  fc^iefecn ;  ^oQ,,  toll^  from 
5af)Ien.  The  great  mass  of  such  derivatives  are  masculine 
(cf.  §  234,  1,  a). 

387.  Derivation  by  Suffix.  The  great  majority  of  nouns 
are  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  suffix.  Some  of  the  suffixes 
are  applied  to  a  verbal  root  (usually,  but  not  always,  in 
the  form  shown  by  the  infinitive),  others  to  a  verbal  stem 
or  to  the  stem  of  a  noun  or  adjective.  The  following 
alphabetical  list  contains  those  which  are  most  important, 
i.  e.  those  which  are  now  felt,  more  or  less  distinctly,  as 
suffixes,  and  form  derivatives  that  have  a  definite  and 
easily  discernible  relation  to  the  primitive  base.  Those 
suffixes  that  contain  a  front  vowel  (c,  t)  are  apt  to  cause 
umlaut,  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

1.  6^^en  and  (etn^  the  former  cognate  with  kin  in  lamhkin^  are  ap- 
plied to  nouns  to  form  diminutives  ;  e.  g.  ©fiumd^eu,  litUe  tree;  915«= 
Icin,  liULe  rose.  Often  there  is  an  implication  of  familiarity  or  endear- 
ment ;  e.  g.  aRilttcrd^cn,  little  mother,  mama ;  @u8d^cn,  iStwie.  Both 
suffixes  usually  cause  umlaut.  Of  the  two  the  North  German  d)en  is  the 
living  suffix  and  prevails  in  the  language  of  e very-day  life,  while  the 
South  German  (cin  is  more  literary  ;  cf.  9lo8ci^en  and  9l5«Ieln,  $Iiim(4en 
and  ^(ttmlein.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a  stereotyped  difference  of 
meaning ;  e.  g.  grtiulcin,  young  lady,  Miss,  but  grauti^cn,  litUe  wife. 

2.  ^e,  attached  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  thing  done,  or  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  action ;  e.g.  SBilrbc,  burden,  from  »baren, 
bear;  grcubc,ioy,  from  freucn, rejoice;  ®em'dlhe, painting,  from  malcn, 
paint ;  ©cliibbc,  vow,  from  gelobcn,  vow ;  ^xtxhe,  ornament,  from  jieren^ 
adorn. 
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3.  @  is  a  very  common  suffix :  (1)  Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  forms 
a  multitude  of  f  eminines,  which  denote  the  action  or  its  concrete  effect, 
less  often  that  which  performs  the  action  ;  e.  g.  Silge,  falsehood,  from 
lugcn,  lie;  l^age,  situation,  from  Ue%ei\,lie;  @abe,  g\ft,  from  gcbcn; 
^pxad^t,  latigua^e,  from  fprcd^cn ;  gUcgc,yfy,  from  ftlegen;  ©(flange, 
serpent,  from  felting  en,  wirvA.  A  few  masculines  denote  persons ;  e.  g. 
©otc,  messefiger,  from  bleten,  Ud.  (2)  Attached  to  adjectives  (always 
with  umlaut,  if  possible),  it  forms  abstracts ;  e.  g.  ©rfigC/  greatness, 
from  grog  ;  Scingc,  length,  from  lang  ;  ^flrgc,  hre:oity,  from  furg, 

4.  (Si',  ercV*  (SI  is  of  foreign  origin,  Lat.  ia,  Fr.  ie,  and  is  always 
accented.  It  is  appended  both  to  nominal  and  to  verbal  stems  to  form 
nouns  of  action  and  of  place  ;  e.  g.  §eu(3bclci,  hupocrisy,  from  ^cut^elii, 
feign ;  3HJtei,  abbey,  from.  W>t,  aJbbot.  As  it  was  often  used  after  er, 
the  suffix  came  to  be  felt  as  crci,  and  the  latter  is  now  much  more  com- 
mon than  the  simple  ci.  (Srci  forms  nouns  of  action,  as  WoXtxtif  painting, 
from  tnalcn  ;  of  place,  as  SSficfcrci,  bakery,  from  badfcn  ;  of  condition, 
as  (gflaDcrci,  slavery,  from  @Ha»e  ;  rarely  also  collectives,  as  9lctterei, 
cavalry,  from  Slicitcr,  It  often  implies  contempt,  as  in  ©plclcrcl,  ^tn» 
bcrci,  child's  play ;  3uriftcrci,  pettifoggery,  from  3urljl* 

5.  @(,  applied  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  instrument ;  e.  g.  ^1X^t\, 
rein,  from  jiel^en,  draw;  ^Ungcl,  bell,  from  Hingcn,  ringr;  $cbcl,  ieuer, 
from  l^ebcn,  2^.  In  South-German  dialect  cl  forms  diminutives  and 
familiar  nicknames ;  e.  g.  SWabcI,  grirZ,  instead  of  SWabd^cn ;  @c^)pet, 
nickname  of  3ofc^)^. 

6.  @r,  let,  tter»  @r  applied  to  verbal  roots  denotes  the  agent ;  e.  g. 
©el^cr,  seer,  from  fel^n ;  3cigcr,  hunter,  from  jagcn.  It  may  also  denote 
the  instrument;  e.g.  (gd^lagcr,  sword,  from  fd&Iagen ;  ©ol^rcr,  grimiei, 
from  bo^rcn.  Attached  to  nqun-stems  it  denotes  a  resident  or  a  func- 
tionary; e.g.  SSiirger,  citizen,  from  S3urg,  castle;  ©cr liner,  resident  oj 
Berlin;  SSoglcr, /oioier,  from  33ogcl;  ©artncr,  flfardencr,  f rom  ©artcn. 
The  use  of  the  suffix  cr  after  nouns  in  t\  and  t\x  (as  in  the  last  two 
examples)  gave  rise  to  the  two  new  suffixes  Icr  and  ncr,  which  were 
then  appended  to  nouns  not  ending  in  el  or  en  ;  as  ^ilnjtfer,  artist,  from 
^unft,  art;  ^eUner,  waiter,  from  ^cHer,  cellar. 

7.  ^zxtf  felt*  ©eit,  cognate  with  hood,  in  falsehood,  and  head  in 
the  archaic  drowsihead,  =  drowsiness,  was  once  an  independent  word, 
meaning  manner^  person.  It  forms  abstracts  from  adjectives,  and 
collectives  from  nouns  ;  e.  g.  grei^eit,  freedom,  from  frel ;  ©d^onl^eit. 
beauty,  from  f^on ;  aJtenfc^l^elt,  mankind,  from  3JJenfd(| ;  ^l^rljien^eit, 
Christendom,  from  S^vift.  As  appended  to  adjectives  in  ig,  it  took, 
by  phonetic  dissimilation,  the  form  feit ;  e.  g.  ©elig^eit,  blessednjess, 
from  fcdg,  became  ©eligfelt  The  new  suffix  felt  was  then  appended 
regularly  to  adjectives  in  bar,  ig  and  jam  ;  e.  g.  greubigtelt,  ^'oj/wZnesa, 
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from  frcublg  ;  grud(|tbarfelt,  fruitfulneas,  from  frut^tbar ;  Sangfamfeit, 
alovmess,  from  langfam  ;  ^xoljU^Uit,  joyouaness,  from  ^vo^i^i),  joyous. 

8.  ^tf^t  forms  from  verbal  roots  a  few  nouns  that  denote  the  col- 
lective result  of  the  action ;  e.  g.  ^el^rid^t,  sweepings,  from  tef^xen, 
sweep  ;  2>^vM6)t,  washings,  from  fpillen. 

9.  3ttf  cognate  with  en  in  vixen,  earlier  fyxen,  i.  e.  she-fox,  forms 
feminines that  correspond  to  masculines;  e.g.  !i!ott)in,  lioness;  ^oni* 
gin,  gwee/i;  giirftln,  pnncesa. 

10.  fiittg,  cognate  with  ling,  in  sapling,  youngling,  is  attached  to 
adjectives,  to  denote  one  who  possesses  or  exemplifies  the  quality ;  e.g. 
grcmbling,  stranger,  from  frcmb ;  SiingUng,  young  man,  from  jung  ; 
drilling,  firstling.  Applied  to  nouns  it  denotes  connection,  origin  ; 
e.  g.  §of[tng,  courtier,  from  §of ;  @^)ro6Uiig,  scion,  from  @pro6* 
Applied  to  verbal  roots  it  denotes  the  agent  or  the  object ;  e.g.  3lb= 
fommling,  descendant,  from  abfommcn ;  ginbling,  foundling,  from 
ftnben.  In  several  words  its  meaning  is  uncertain  and  not  distinctly 
felt ;  e.  g.  ©pcrling,  sparrow  (cf .  Eng.  starling) ;  grii^Ung,  Spring, 
from  frii^  ;  ©d^mcttcrling,  butterfly. 

11.  9lxB,  earlier  spelling  nx%  nu6,  cognate  with  ness  in  goodness^  is 
applied  to  adjectives  to  denote  a  concrete  manifestation  of  the  quality ; 
e.  g.  2BiIbnl8,  wilderness,  from  milb ;  gaulnl«,  rottenness,  from  faul. 
Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  denotes  the  action,  its  concrete  effect,  or 
the  place  where  it  is  performed  ;  e.  g.  ^cnntni^,  the  act  of  knowing,  or 
knowledge,  from  fcnncn ;  33etrubnt«,  affliction,  from  bctrilbcn ;  @cfang= 
ni8,  prison,  from  faitgcn, 

12.  ^at,  attached  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  thing  done  or  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  action ;  e.  g.  ©d^idEfal,  fate,  from  fti^icfcn, 
send ;  2^riib|al,  trouble,  from  triiben ;  ?abfal,  refreshmeixt,  from  tebcn. 
@cl,  with  weaker  accent,  is  another  form  of  the  same  suffix  ;  e.  g. 
^ai\t\f  riddle,  from  ratcn,  guess;  iibcrblcibfcl,  remnant,  from  fiber* 
bictbcn, 

13.  ^d^aft,  cognate  with  ship  in  friendship,  was  once  an  indepen- 
dent word  meaning  character,  being.  It  is  attached  to  nouns  to  form 
abstracts  and  collectives ;  e.  g.  gcinbft^aft,  enmity,  from  geinb ;  3)^ann« 
f d^aft,  crew,  from  9Jiaiin ;  ©crrjd^af t,  dominion,  from  $crr ;  ^otf d^aft, 
message,  from  ©otc* 

14.  Xnm,  cognate  with  dam  in  kingdom,  was  once  an  index)e]ident 
word  meaning  status,  condition.  It  is  applied  to  nouns  to  denote 
estate,  province,  sphere,  and  to  adjectives  to  denote  a  concrete  mani- 
festation of  the  quality ;  e.  g.  SBilrgcrtum,  citizenship,  from  33flrgcr; 
^iit^tntnm,  principality,  from  gilrfl;  TOertum,  antiquity,  from  3tUer; 
(Sigcntum, property,  from  eigen,  own;  ^eiUgtum,  sanctuary,  JuUidom, 
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from  l^cUig.  Observe  that  it  does  not  fonn  collectives  as  in  Eng. ;  e.  g. 
(Jl^rlflentum,  Christianity,  but  (J^riflen^cit,  Christendom,  It  is  rarely 
attached  to  verbal  roots,  as  in  2Ba(^«tum,  growth,  from  tpad^fcn. 

15.  Ung,  cognate  with  ing  in  ending,  forms  from  verbal  roots  nouns 
that  denote  the  action  or  its  effect ;  e.  g.  Samung,  warning,  from 
loamcn;  gaffung,  form,  version,  from  faff  en;  iWcinung,  opinion,  from 
tneinetu  It  is  rarely  attached  to  adjectives,  es  in  geftung,  fortress, 
from  feji. 

388.  Derivation  by  Prefix.  Not  a  few  nouns  are  formed 
with  the  aid  of  a  prefix.  The  word  *  prefix,'  as  here  em- 
ployed, does  not  include  prepositions,  adverbs  and  other 
parts  of  speech,  that  have  an  independent  existence.  Such 
cases  as,  e.  g.  Sfnteil,  share,  and  gurtDort,  pronoun,  come 
under  the  head  of  composition.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  many  nouns  which  seem  to  come  from  a  noun  pre- 
ceded by  an  inseparable  prefix  (6e,  cnt,  cr,  gc,  Dev,  jcr)  are 
in  reality  from  verbs ;  thus  Seftanb,  constitution,  is  not 
from  be  +©tanb,  but  from  bcftcl^cn ;  SScrfall,  decay,  not  from 
bcr  +  gaQ,  but  from  bcrfallcn.  The  true  prefixes,  as  thus 
limited,  are  few  in  number  and,  excepting  gc,  all  accented. 
The  more  important  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  5lfter,  identical  with  Eng.  after  forms  a  few  nouns  denoting 
something  secondary,  spurious,  false ;  e.  g.  3(ftcrbi(b,  weak  imitation, 
from  SBilb;  3lftcrgott,  false  god,  from  @ott ;  Slfterrcbe,  calumny,  from 
9Jcbc;  IftcrtDcIt,  posterity,  from  SBelt 

2.  %nif  the  same  as  the  unaccented  cnt,  emp,  m  verbal  compounds, 
appears  In  3lntU|3,  face,  and  5lnttt)ort,  answer.  Its  original  meaning  is 
over  against 

8.  ©rg,  Eng.  arch,  from  Gk.  dpx-Toaeojia  chief,  foremost;  e.  g.  @rj* 
tnqtl,  archangel ;  (grjbbfctDid^t,  arch-villain;  (gr jbummfo))f, /ooi o//ooia. 

4.  @e,  originally  meaning  uoith,  is  prefixed  to  noun-stems  to  form 
collectives,  and  nouns  denoting  joint  action,  association;  e.  g.  ®ett)o(fe, 
mowa  of  clouds,  from  SBoIfc,  cloud ;  Ocrofiffcr,  waters,  from  SBaffcr; 
®tydfixtt,  comrade,  fetlow-traveler,  from  ga^rt^jfoumcy;  ®e|ell(e),  com- 
panion  (originally  room-mate,  from  ^aa\,  room) ;  ®eipieU,  playmate, 
from  @plc(.  Prefixed  to  verbal  roots,  it  forms  nouns  which  denote 
the  action  itself  or  its  concrete  effect ;  e.  g.  ©ebriiU,  roaring,  from 
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brflUen ;  ®crebc,  talk,  from  reben;  Ocfd^cnf.  present,  from  ft^cnfen;  Of* 
b(iube,  6ut2(2in^,  from  bauetu  Both  classes  of  derivatives  are  apt  to 
have  the  soflix  e,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are  neuter. 

6.  9)^t(,  cognate  with  Eng.  mis  in  mistake,  means  lorong,  amiss ; 
e.g.  iDligbrauci^,  misuse,  abuse,  from  ^rauc^,  use;  9)^iggeburt,  mon- 
strosUy,  from  ®eBurt;  iDligmut,  ill-humor,  from  iO^ut. 

6.  Un,  cognate  with  un  in  untrue^  is  a  negative  prefix,  which  besides 
being  prefixed  to  adjectives,  as  in  Eng.,  is  freely  used  before  nouns  to 
reverse  their  meaning,  or  to  denote  something  prodigious  ;  e.  g.  Utt' 
mtn\6),  monster,  from  SWcnfd^ ;  Unbing,  absurdity,  chimera,  from  2)ing; 
Unga^I,  countless  number,  from  3a^I ;  Unmaffe,  prodigious  mass,  from 
a«Qffc. 

7.  tit,  cognate  with  or  in  ordeal,  ultimately  also  with  ojjU,  means 
primitive,  original,  very  ancient ;  e.  g.  llrmeufc^,  primeval  man  ;  Ur* 
{pxad^e,  origindllanguage ;  UxqueVi,  original  source ;  Urol^n^crr,  remote 
anchor;  Urgro^mutter,  great-great-grandmother. 
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389.  Primitive  Adjectives.  A  large  number  of  adjec- 
tives, the  most  of  them  monosyllabic,  must  count  as 
primitive  words  ;  e.g.  aUf  old  ;  Qiitf  good;  vtl6)frich;  bb)e, 
base;  citcl,  vain. 

1.  Speaking  generally,  the  monosyllabic  adjectives  are  really  de- 
rived, like  the  nouns,  from  verbal  roots,  and  had  originally  a  forma- 
tive suffix ;  thus  alt  goes  back  to  an  ideal  form  al-dd,  in  which  da  is  a 
participial  suffix  and  al  a  root  meaning  to  grow  (cognate  with  Lat. 
al-o,  nourish) ;  so  that  alt  meant  originally  grown  up.  But  there  is 
no  root  al  in  German,  and  t  is  not  felt  as  a  suffix  ;  hence  the  word  is 
to  be  regarded  as  primitive.  There  are,  however,  a  few  monosyl- 
labic adjectives  which  are  formed  by  ablaut  from  verbal  roots  that 
do  exist  in  modem  German  ;  e.  g.  brad^,  fallow,  from  brct^cn,  break  ; 
gtatt,  smooth,  from  glcltcn,  slip. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  old  formative  suffix  has  left  traces  of  itself  in 
the  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel,  or  in  a  final  c,  or  both.  Thus  \6)oi\, 
beautiful,  was  once  sconi,  and  the  i  caused  umlaut  before  it  disap- 
peared.   So  bofe  is  from  an  older  bosi,  the  suffix  i  remaining  as  e. 

390.  Adjectival  Suffixes.  Most  adjectives  are  formed 
by  means  of  a  suffix.    The  term '  suffix '  does  not  embrace 
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independent  words  which  appear  as  the  final  element  of 
a  compound  and  preserve  their  own  proper  meaning; 
e.  g.  \)oU,fiUl,  in  ^6)mtvi'ooU,  painful ;  reic^  in  gebanfcnrcic^, 
rich  in  thought,  thoughtfuL  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
prc^rly  include  endings  such  as  -artig,  -nmfeig,  -fclig, 
which,  as  suflSxes,  are  not  identical  with  the  adjectives 
artig,  ma^ig,  felig.  The  most  important  of  the  adjective- 
forming  suffixes  are,  then,  as  follows: 

1.  9tH0,  a  derivative  of  Slrt,  kind^  manner^  fonns  adjectives  of 
maimer  from  nouns  and  adjectives  ;  e.  g.  bll^artig,  ligJUning-like,  from 
SSUfe ;  l^unbartig,  dog-like,  from  $unb  ;  grogarttg,  grand,  from  grog  ; 
fvcmbartig,  strange,  from  frciiib.  Notice  also  bcrartig,  of  that  kind, 
from  the  adverbial  gen.  hex  3lrt. 

2.  S3ar,  from  the  root  of  -barcn,  bear,  is  attached  to  verbal  roots, 
sometimes  also  to  nouns,  and  very  rarely  to  adjectives.  Its  Eng. 
equivalent  is  generally,  tho  with  some  exceptions,  an  adjective  in 
able,  ible;  e.g.  bicnftbar,  serviceable,  from  S)icnfl ;  fd(|iffbar  navigable, 
from  @(^iff;  mawnhax,  marriageable,  from  Tlann  ;  \nx6)thax,  fearful, 
terrible,  from  giirt^t ;  bcnfbar,  thinkable,  from  benfcn;  ^altbax,  teriable, 
from  fatten ;  lc«bar:,  readable,  legible,  from  Icfcu ;  offenbar,  evident, 
from  offen. 

3.  @tt,  ertl^  (5ti,  cognate  with  en  in  wooden,  forms  adjectives  of 
material  from  nouns ;  e.  g.  gotbcn,  golden ;  Icbern,  leathern,  from  ?ebcr. 
Its  use  after  nouns  in  ex,  as  in  Icbcrn,  gave  rise  to  the  new  suffix  em, 
which  is  of  very  common  occurrence  ;  e.  g.  bicicrn,  leaden,  from  SBIei; 
Ijoiitxn,  wooden,  from  §oIg ;  jla^Iern,  of  steel,  from  @ta^L 

4.  (&x  forms  indeclinable  adjectives  from  names  of  cities ;  e.  g.  ber 
Joiner  S)om,  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  These  adjectives  are  stereotyped 
genitives  plural,  but  are  no  longer  felt  as  genitives.  Some  authorities 
insist  that  o;ie  should  not  say  tin  herein  Seipjigcr  Scorer  for  an  associ- 
ation of  Leipzig  teachers,  but  cin  SSereln  toon  ?ct^)3iger  ?c^rcru  (§  247,2). 
But  the  former  locution  is  very  common. 

5.  ^xiti  forms,  from  numerals,  indeclinable  adjectives  denoting 
the  number  of  kinds;  e.  g.  ctnerlei,  of  one  kind;  mand^crlct,  of  many 
kinds.  In  their  origin  these  words  are  adverbial  genitives  of  an  old 
f em.  noun  Scie,  meaning  manner,  way. 

6.  ^fl^  forms  multiplicative  adjectives  from  numerals.  It  corre- 
sponds to  Eng.  fold;  e.  g.  brcifad^,  threefold;  Dlelfad^,  manifold. 
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7.  Sfaltig^  f&(tig,  a  derivative  of  gatt,  /oW,  forms  multiplicative 
adjectives  from  numerals ;  e.  g.  brcifaltig,  or  breifaltig,  threefold,  triple; 
mannlgfaltig  (or  -faltig),  manifold, 

8.  $aft,  in  its  origin  a  pple.  of  ^ahtn,  meaning  ?ia4,  possessed, 
found,  is  attached  to  nouns,  rarely  to  verbal  roots,  and  still  more 
rarely  to  adjectives.  It  means  partaking  of  the  nature  of;  e.  g.  fna* 
bcnl^aft,  boyish,  from  toabc;'fci^al!l)aft,  roguish,  from  ©d^atf;  fcl^tcrl^aft, 
erroneowa,  from  gcl^Icr;  fpag^aft,  Jocose,  from  @pa6;  hQili(x\i,malicums, 
from  bo(e  (earlier  hos-i))  franf^aft,  sickly,  morbid,  from  franf;  fcg^aft, 
lool^nliaft,  resident,  from  ft^cn  and  tDol^ncn. 

9.  3ii^t  forms  from  nouns  a  few  adjectives  of  quality  ;  e.  g.  torid^t, 
foolish,  from  2^or;  nebcUd^t,  cloudy,  from  9'iebel;  5Uci|t;  o%,  from  £)L 

10.  3[g^  cognate  with  y  in  milky y  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  suf- 
fixes, being  attached  to  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  sometimes  to 
verbal  roots.  Its  force  is  that  of  the  Eng.  suffixes  y,  ful,  ous ;  e.  g. 
Mutig,  bloody,  from  Slut;  frcublg,  joyful,  from  grcubc;  einlg,  united, 
from  cln;  tual^rl^aftig,  true,  from  tDa^rlftaft;  l^cutig,  of  to-day,  from  l^cute; 
bamatlg,  ofth/it  time,  from  bamalg;  giiUig,  valid,  from  gelteru 

11.  ^{fi^,  is  cognate  with  ish  in  boyish,  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way  ;  e.  g.  flnbifd^,  childish  (with  depreciatory  meaning  as  compared 
with  flnbUci^,  childlike);  ttjeibifd^,  womanish  (but  loeibUd^,  womanly, 
feminine).  It  is  the  preferred  suffix  to  form  adjectives  from  proper 
names  and  foreign  words ;  e.  g.  rSmHc^,  Roman  (as  well  as  Bom,i8h); 
cmerifanifd^,  American;  haticvi\^,  Bavarian;  togUd^,  logical;  ^jl^ilofo* 
plji^d^,  philosophical  A  proper  adjective  in  Hd^  often  takes  the  place 
of  a  limiting  gen. ;  e.  g.  bie  ![!effiug'(d^e  Xl^eoxit,  the  theory  of  Lessing. 

12.  fiiii^,  cognate  with  ly  in  friendly,  is  the  most  common  of  the 
adjectival  suffixes.  Attached  to  nouns  it  corresponds  in  the  main  to 
Eng.  ly,  ous,  ful;  e.  g.  %Ui\\<S),  godly,  divivje,  from  @ott;  taglic^,  dai/y, 
from  iag;  gefal^rlid^,  dangerous,  from  ©efol^r;  fd^abUd^,  harmful,  from 
@d^abe.  After  verbal  roots  its  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  bar;  e.  g. 
IclbUd^,  tolerable,  from  Iciben;  tu(n)Ud^,  feasible,  from  tun;  mbglid^, 
possible,  from  mbgen.  Derivatives  in  Ud^  and  bar  are  sometimes 
formed  from  the  same  root  with  hardly  perceptible  difference  of  mean- 
ing; e«g'  greifbar  and  grciffid^,  tJiat  can  be  grasped,  from  grcifen. 
More  often  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning,  bar  having  a  more  dis- 
tinctly passive  force  ;  e.  g.  ausfill^rbar,  practicable ;  au8ful)rU(^,  corn- 
plete;  unbenfbar,  unthinkable^  unbenRlc^,  immemorial  Attached  to 
adjectives  ttd^  usually  has  weakening  force  ;  e.  g.  gfitUd^,  kindly,  from 
gut;  reinUd^,  cleanly,  from  rein;  fiigUrf),  sweetish,  from  jilg,  ?ld^  forma 
a  few  derivatives  that  are  used  only  as  adverbs  (e.  g.  freiU(^,  §  873, 1), 
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but  it  has  never  become,  like  Eng.  ly^  a  true  adverbial  suffix.  Adjeo. 
tivesin  i%\\^,  e.g.,  iDonnlglid^,  rapturous^  from  SBoune,  loonnig,  be- 
long now  to  stately  diction  and  are  becoming  quaint. 

13.  Soi^  is  cognate  with  less  in  endless  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way;  e.g.  grunbloS,  groundless;  freublog,  joyless.  As  independent 
word  it  means /ree/rom,  rid  of. 

14.  9Ha|ig^  a  derivative  of  Tta^,  manner,  forms  adjectives  of  man- 
ner from  nouns ;  e.g.  rcgelmfigig,  regular,  from  9iegel,  rule;  ijon^ma* 
gig,  popular,  from  S3olf. 

15.  ^am,  cognate  with  some  in  lonesome,  is  attached  to  nouns, 
adjectives  and  verbal  roots.  After  nouns  it  has  the  force  of  Eng. 
-some;  e.  g.  furd^tfom,  fearsome,  timid  (with  active  meaning  in  con- 
trast with  \nx(iiibax,  fearful),  from  gurci^t;  miil)]am,  toilsome,  from 
Tia^t;  Ifteiflam,  wholesome,  from  §eil.  To  adjectives  it  gives  a  modi- 
fied meaning  which  is  not  definable  in  general  terms;  e.  g.  langfam, 
slow,  from  tong,  long;  einfam,  solitary,  lonesome,  from  ein,  one;  ttjacj^- 
\am,  vigilant,  fronj  toad^,  awake.  Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  forms 
verbals  with  passive,  less  often  with  active,  meaning;  e.  g.  lentfam, 
tractable,  from  tcnfen;  UtQ^amf flexible,  from  bicgen;  fd^lDeigfam,  «iieni, 
from  fd^tueigeu;  aufmerffam,  attentive,  from  aufmcrfen. 

16.  Se(tg,  derived  from  the  nounnsuffix  fat  in  such  words  as  trilb* 
felig,  sad,  from  S^riibfot,  forms  adjectives  of  manner,  quality,  char- 
acter; e.  g.  faumfelig,  dilatory,  from  @aum(at;  miil^feUg,  toilsome,  from 
9Jiill)fat;  In  other  cases  the  ending  feltg  is  the  adjective  felig,  happy, 
e.  g.  gottfcUg,  godly,  happy  in  God.  In  gliicffeUg,  happy,  from  obsolete 
©liicffat,  the  independent  feltg  is  now  felt. 

391.  Adjectival  Prefixes.  These  are  in  general  the  same 
as  the  noun-forming  prefixes  mentioned  in  §  388.    Thus : 

1.  (&v^,  always  accented,  forms  absolute  superlatives,  mostly  with 
a  humorous  tinge;  e.  g.  crjfoul  =  fiugerjl  foul,  extremely  lazy. 

2.  @e,  besides  forming  several  adjectives  that  must  count  as  prim- 
itive words,  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  verbal  roots  with  a  force 
which  is  not  now  distinctly  felt  and  can  hardly  be  defined  in  general 
terms  (cf.  §396,  4);  e.g.  genug,  enough;  genau,  exact;  gerecJ^t,  right- 
eous, from  rcd^t;  Qttxtu,  faithful,  from  treu;  gefj^cit,  clever,  from  fd)el* 
ben;  gemag,  conformable,  from  meffen;  genel^m,  acceptable,  from  nel^mcn. 

3.  tttt,  as  negative  prefix,  is  cognate  with  Eng.  un,  and  is  used  in 
much  the  same  way,  except  that  its  accent  is  variable.  If  the  basic 
adjective  is  not  derived  from  a  verbal  root,  un  usually  has  the  chief 
stress;  e.g.  u'nrul^lg,  uneasy;  u'nrid^tig,  incorrect;  u'nfrud^tbar,  wn- 
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frufJtful.  Notice,  however,  such  exceptions  as  Uttc'nbUc^,  infinite;  iin^ 
gcl^cu'cr,  uncanny,  prodigious.  The  same  principle  holds  if  the  basic 
adjective  is  derived  from  a  verbal  root,  but  is  not  a  verbal  in  bar,  tid), 
or  jam;  e.  g.  u'ner^ort,  unheard  of ;  n'nan^emljm,  unpleasant ;  u'nbc* 
quern,  uncomfortable.  Verbals  in  bar,  U(3^  and  {am  generally  accent 
the  rootHsy liable  ;  e.  g.  unbc'nfbar,  unthinkable ;  uugtau'bUd^,  incredible; 
unbie'gfam,  inflexible.  But  in  some  of  this  last  class  the  accent  \s  un- 
settled; e.g.  u'nocrgcl^Ud),  or  unoerjet'^Iit^,  unpardonable.  Observe 
finally  that  un  may  form  negatives  to  v^hich  there  is  no  corresponding 
positive  ;  e.  g.  unfa'gltci^,  unspeakable;  u'ntjerl^offt,  unhoped-for. 

4.  Ur,  always  accented,  has  the  same  f^rce  as  in  nouns  ;  e.  g.  uratt, 
very  ancient. 

THE  DERIVATION  OF  VERBS 

392.  Primitive  Verbs.  All  verbs  that  are  derived  di- 
rectly from  a  monosyllabic  root,  with  no  other  suffix  than 
the  usual  en  of  the  infinitive,  must  count  as  primitive 
words.  Such  are  all  of  the  strong  verbs  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  older  weak  verbs ;  e.  g.  i)obtn,  have  ;  Ijolen,  fetch  ; 
rcbcn,  talk. 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  modern  en  of  the  inf.  repre- 
sents several  different  suffixes  of  the  older  language.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  these  was  the  syUable jan,  which  has  caused  umlaut  in  some 
stems  that,  under  the  above  definition,  would  have  to  be  regarded,  as 
primitive  ;  e.  g.  I^oren,  hear,  goes  back  to  an  earlier  *?idr-Jan. 

393.  Derivation  by  Umlaut.  Many  verbs  are  derived 
by  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel  from  verbal  roots,  nouns  and 
adjectives.  The  umlaut  is  due  to  the  old  suffix /a,  and  is 
not  always  marked  by  the  modern  sign  of  umlaut.  Thus 
we  have : 

1.  A  number  of  factitive  verbs  from  strong  roots,  but 
with  the  root-vowel  of  the  preterit,  less  often  that  of  the 
infinitive;  e.g.  trdnfen,  make  drinky  water,  cognate  Avith 
drenchy  from  trinfen  ;  fii^rcn,  make  go,  lead^  from  fal^ren  ; 
toenben,  make  turn,  from  toinbcn  ;  Icgen,  make  lie,  lay^  from 
licgen ;  fc^cn,  make  sit,  set,  from  fi^cn ;  fatten,  make  /ally 
fell,  from  fatten. 
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a.  In  a  few  such  f  actitives  there  is  change  of  the  final  consonant ; 
e.  g.  ixi^en,  make  eat^  etch,  from  effeu  ;  fc^ni^cn,  carve,  from  fc^neibcn  ; 
bcijen,  macerate,  from  beigcn,  bite;  fd|mu(feu,  adorn,  from  frf|mlegen, lie 
smootJi,  The  same  mode  of  formation  appears  in  the  weak  verb  tuecfen 
awake  (transitive),  from  wac^eu,  he  awake. 

2.  Numerous  derivatives  from  nouns  and  adjectives,  the 
umlaut  being  due  to  analogy,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  basic 
word  has  it ;  e.  g.  f urd^ten,  fear,  from  gurd^t ;  liiffen,  kiss, 
from  Jtu^  ;  griinben,  found,  from  ®runb  ;  baumcn,  rear,  from 
93aum  ;  fd^todrgen,  blacken,  from  fd^toarj ;  offnen,  open,  from 
offen  ;  griinen,  ^e  ^reew,  from  grtin, 

394.  Denominatives  without  Umlaut.  A  verb  formed 
from  a  noun  or  adjective  is  called  a '  denominative.'  Many 
such  of  late  origin  are  formed  without  umlaut  by  simply 
adding  en.  They  are  mostly  intransitive.  Examples : 
l^aufen,  dwell,  from  §au^;  Itjurjcln,  he  rooted,  from  SBurjcI; 
lanbcn,  land,  from  Sanb ;  altern,  age,  from  Sllter ;  franfen, 
he  ill  (cf .  franfen,  grieve') ;  erftarfcn,  grow  strong  (cf.  ftarfen, 
strengthen)  • 

395.  Derivation  by  Suffix.  The  verbal  suffixes  are 
appended  to  the  root,  thus  forming  a  new  stem  which 
then  receives  the  n  or  en  of  the  infinitive.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  6:^  forms  a  very  few  intensives;  e.g.  ^ord^en,  hearken,  from 
l^oren;  fc^narc^cn,  snore,  from  fc^narren,  utter  a  harsh  sound, 

2.  @|  forms  iteratives,  often  with  diminutive  or  derisive  force,  from 
verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives ;  e.  g.  tangcln,  caper,  from  tangcn,  dance ; 
griibcin,  grvb,  from  grabcn,  dig;  lad^cln,  smile,  from  lad^cn,  laugh; 
!)uftcln,  cough  slightly,  from  l^uflen,  cough;  Ucbcin,  make  love,  ^  spoon,'* 
from  Uebcn;  l^cnbetn,  act,  trade,  from  $anb;  franfcin,  he  sickly,  from 
franf. 

3.  @r  forms  iteratives  and  intensives,  often  with  causative  force; 
e.  g.  )fioX\^tm,  spatter,  from  ptatfd^en,  »plash ;  glimmcrn,  glimmer,  from 
glimnten,  shine;  gogem,  linger,  from  glc^en,  draw;  puberu  or  (lobern, 

jly  like  dust,  from  jtauben.    In  several  verbs  of  this  formation  the 
roQt  is  onomatopoetic  and  does  not  appear  in  any  simpler  form;  e.  g. 
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fluflcnt,  whisper;  raufpcrn,  clear  the  throat.  Different  is  tha  crn  of 
verbs  derived  from  adjectives  (perhaps  comparatives)  in  cr;  e.  g.  fau» 
Bern,  clean^  from  fauber;  oergro^crn,  enlarge,  from  grogcr. 

4.  3[cr,  always  accented,  is  of  foreign  origin,  being  derived  from 
Fr.  ir^  ier,  in  such  verbs  as  partir,  ^tudier.  In  general  the  soffix  is 
attached  only  to  foreign  roots,  as  jiubieren,  study;  regicren,  rule;  ctab» 
liercn,  establish;  tctegra|)]^leren,  telegraph.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
the  base  is  German ;  e.  g.  bucj^flablercn,  spell,  from  ©uc^flabc;  ftolgic- 
rcn,  strut,  from  flolj.  Verbs  in  lercn  are  very  numerous,  an  immense 
number  of  them  having  been  coined  unnecessarily.  The  present  tend- 
ency, at  least  in  dignified  writing,  is  to  discard  those  for  which  there 
are  good  native  equivalents;  e.g.  to  use  gritnben  or  einri(i^ten  for 
etabliercn;  firgcrn  for  ocjiercn;  anfflnblgen  for  annonciercn,  etc. 

6.  3[g,  as  verbal  suflftx,  is  simply  the  adjectival  suflBx  Ig  applied  at 
first  in  such  cases  as  einigen,  unite,  from  einig,  or  tnagtgen,  moderate, 
from  mdgig,  and  th^  extended  by  analogy  to  stems  Hiat  have  no  ad- 
jective in  ig  ;  e.  g.  retnigen,  cleanse,  from  rein;  benat^rtd^tigcn,  inform, 
from  ^a^xid^t;  cnbtgeu,  end,  from  @nbc. 

6.  3ctt  is  attached  to  several  pronouns  and  onomatopoetic  roots. 
The  verbs  in  gen  mean  to  utter  the  word  or  sound  denoted  by  the  base; 
e.  g.  bugen,  address  with  bu;  i^rgen,  address  with  i^x;  ac^gen,  groan,  say 
c^^i  f«uf3«tt,  sigh;  jc^tut^gen,  sob. 

396.  Derivation  by  Prefix.  The  unaccented  insepa- 
rable prefixes  are  briefly  treated  in  Part  I,  §  208.  The 
account  there  given  is  amplified  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

1.  83 e^  i.  e.  bet  weakened  by  loss  of  stress,  is  thought  to  have  meant 
originally  by,  around,  on  all  sides,  as  in  befd)netben,  cut  around,  trim^ 
circumcise.  But  this  force  is  now  rarely  apparent.  Usually  when 
prefixed  to  a  verbal  root  be  has  intensive  or  perfective  force,  denoting 
thoroness  of  operation,  or  the  completed  effect  of  the  action  upon  an 
object ;  e.  g.  befrogen,  ply  with  questions,  question,  from  fragen,  cwJk  ; 
befe^en,  look  at  carefully,  inspect,  from  fel)en;  begraben,  buiry,  from 
graben,  dig;  befle^en,  withstand,  insist,  from  jie^en;  bebenfen,  consider, 
from  benfen.  Often  the  difference  between  the  simple  verb  and  the 
compound  is  one  of  construction  rather  than  of  meaning  ;  e.  g.  befot« 
Qtn,  follow  (acc),  from  folgen  (dat.);  bead^ten,  heed  (ace),  from  ac^ten, 
(gen.,  or  acc.  with  auf). 

a.  Prefixed  to  nouns  be  forms  verbs  that  mean  to  provide  witJu, 
bestow,  convert  into,  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  stem;  e.  g.  beman^ 
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teln,  mantle,  from  Tiantti;  beeinffujfen,  ir^uence,  from  (ginfKug;  befreun* 
ben,  b^iend,  from  greunb.  Some  of  these  derivates  have  the  suflix  tx, 
others  ig;  e.g.  begeiflern,  inspire,  from  ©eifl;  bcijolfern,  people,  from 
S5oK;  becnbigen,  terminate,  from  @nbc;  bel^erglgen,  encourage,  from  ^erg. 
A  few  derivates  in  be,  from  nouns,  occur  only  in  the  perf.  ppL;  e.  g.  be* 
nac^bart,  neighboring y  from  S^iad^bar;  beja^rt,  along  in  years,  from  3obr. 

6.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  be  forms  verbs  that  mean  to  invest  with, 
or  pvi  in  operation,  the  quality  denoted  by  the  stem;  e.  g.  befeligen, 
maJce  happy,  from  fetlg;  befci^igen,  .maA:e  capable,  authorize,  from  fa^ig. 
The  stem  may  be  a  comparative;  e.  g.  bereid^ent,  enrich,  from  relci|er; 
befbrbcm, /itrtAer,  from  jjorber* 

.  2.  ®nt,  weak  form  of  the  accented  ant,  in  ^titroort,  meant  originally 
over  against,  in  return;  cf.  entgetten,  re-pay,  requite.  As  prefixed  to 
verbal  roots  it  has  now  two  clearly  defined  uses.  First,  it  forms  in- 
ceptives  or  inchoatives  (denoting  the  beginning  of  an  action) ;  e.  g. 
entblill^cn,  blossom,  come  to  bloom,  from  btill^en;  entgiinben,  kindle,  from 
gflnben;  entf(^lafen,/aM  asleep,  from  fd^tafeiu  Secondly,  it  denotes  sepa- 
ration or  removal,  involving  often  a  simple  undoing  or  reversal  of  the 
action  denoted  by  the  root;  e.  g.  entge^en,  escape,  from  ge^en;  entiie^ 
men,  take  away,  borrow,  from  nel^men;  cntbeden,  discover,  from  bedfen; 
entbinben,  unfasten,  deliver,  from  binben. 

a.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  has  privative  force;  e.  g.  entl^au^ten,  behead, 
from  ^aupt;  entblattem,  deprive  of  leaves,  from  flatter;  entfd^abigen, 
indemnify,  from  ^d^abe.  Before  adjectives  that  contain  akeady  the 
idea  of  aloofness,  separation,  it  has  simply  factitive  force;  e.  g.  ent« 
fremben,  alienate,  from  fremb,  «<ran^c;  entbtogen,  expose,  from  blog, 
bare;  entaugern,  alienate,  from  finger,  outward, 

6.  Aside  from  its  inchoative  and  privative  use,  ent  forms  a  niunber 
of  verbs  in  which  the  force  of  the  prefix  is  dimly  felt,  the  compound 
differing  but  slightly  perhaps  from  the  simple  verb;  e.  g.  entbietcn, 
offer,  from  bteten,  offer;  entrid^ten,  set  right,  discharge  (a  debt),  from 
ri(^ten,  set  right;  entl^atten,  contain,  from  l^alten,  hold, 

c.  The  three  verbs  empfangen  (em|)fa^en),  empfe^Ien,  and  empfinben, 
contain  the  prefix  in  the  form  tmp,  ntf  having  become  mpf. 

3.  (St,  the  same  as  the  accented  nr  in  UrqueH,  ultimately  also  cog- 
nate with  an«,  out,  meant  originally  out,  forth,  to  the  end.  According 
as  it  looks  to  the  beginning  or  the  end,  it  forms,  from  verbal  roots:  (1) 
Intransitive  inchoatives;  e.  g.  erjlcl^en,  stand  forth,  arise,  from  fle^en; 
erbtfl^en,  blossom,  from  btfl^en;  ertt)ad)en,  awaken  (come  into  the  state  of 
wakefulness  denoted  by  the  durative  n^ad^en),  (2)  Transitive  perfect- 
ives,  denoting  attainment  of  a  goal ;  e.  g.  crbenfen,  think  out,  excogi- 
tate, from  benfen;  erjagen,  hunt  down,  capture  by  hunting;  erfa^ren, 
erieben,  experience  {reach  by  going,  or  living) ;  erbetteln,  get  by  begging. 
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a.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  er  forms  inchoatives  and  factitives ;  e.  g. 
ertraufen, /oZZ  ill;  crbUnben,  become  hlirid;  ermuntent,  make  cheerfvX, 
cheer  up ;  erneucrn,  renew;  ftc^  erbrciftcn,  make  one's  self  bold,  presume. 
Cf .  also,  from  a  noun-stem,  ftd()  ermannen,  maJce  one's  self  a  man,  nerve 
one's  self. 

4.  (^t,  called  by  the  Grimm  Dictionary,  which  devotes  some  eight- 
een pages  to  it,  *the  most  wonderful  word  of  our  language,'  meant 
originally  with,  together,  Cf.  §  388,  4.  It  is  possibly  cognate  with 
Lat.  cumn,  con-,  co-.  The  radical  meaning  is  still  dimly  felt  in  ge rtii- 
nen,  run  together,  curdle,  and  gcfriercn,  cool  together,  freeze,  corv-geai. 
(Cf.  the  nouns  ©ebrflbcr,  brothers,  belonging  together  in  family  or 
firm;  ©effi^rte, /eWoio-<ra»eier,  etc.). 

a.  From  the  meaning  together  came  that  of  fitness,  appurtenance  ; 
e.g.  ge^brcii,  fte^onflr  to ;  gebii^ven,  6^;  gcgiemcn,  beseem. 

6.  Hence  also  the  perfective  force  of  gc  (cf.  Lat.  cor^ficio,  with 
facio);  e.g.  gctangcn,  arrive  at;  gereici^cn,  reoc^  to,  suffice;  geraten, 
come  irUo;  gcncfen,  get  weU;  gcttJlnnen,  gain.  Out  of  this  meaning 
grew  its  use  as  sign  of  the  perf.  pple.  (§  326,  1). 

c.  In  a  few  verbs  ge  has  durative  force,  denoting  a  permanent  or 
persistent  condition ;  e.  g.  fid^  gebarcn,  behave  one's  self;  gebenfcn, 
think  of,  intend ;  g? ru^cn,  please,  be  minded  (not  from  ru^e n,  but  from 
an  obsolete  root  cognate  with  reck) ;  gebfircn,  bear,  be  in  a  state  of 
bearing, 

d.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  force  of  ge  is  quite  indeterminate. 
Indeed  some  of  the  explanations  given  above  may  be  classed  as  doubt- 
ful, and  in  no  case  is  the  force  of  gc  very  distinctly  felt  even  by  edu- 
cated speakers.    In  gtauben,  ®iiid,  ®nobc,  it  appears  reduced  to  g. 

6.  SJcr,  cognate  with  for  in  forgive,  at  first  meant  forth,  away.  Like 
cr  it  may  look  to  the  beginning  or  the  end,  and  forms,  accordingly  : 
(1)  Verbs  that  denote  a  final  departure  or  removal  from  a  previous 
status;  e.g.  tjergc^cii,  pa««  away;  ijcrtreibcn,  drive  out;  Derfenben, 
send  away,  despatch;  tjergie^en,  jpowr  out,  spill.  (2)  Perfectives  that 
denote  a  final  issue,  closing  up,  using  up,  or  wasting,  as  the  result  of 
the  action ;  e.  g.  tjerbliiljf n,  go  out  of  bloom,  fade ;  tjcrbluten,  bleed  to 
death;  freffen,  i.e.  oereffcit,  eat  up,  devour;  ijerfrfitDinbeu,  vanish;  Der* 
grabcn,  bury ;  tjerflegcin,  seal  up;  i)cvbraud)en,  use  up;  tJcrfptclen^  waste 
in  play, 

a.  Out  of  the  first  meaning  grows  that  which  simply  negatives  the 
meaning  of  the  basic  verb  (cf .  dis-pense  and  dis-unite) ;  e.  g.  Derbieten, 
forbid,  from  blctcit,  ojfer;  oergfffeit,  forget,  from  obsolete  Qe^en,get; 
l^erfagen,  rrfuse. 
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h.  The  final  issue  being  often  conceived  as  wrong,  t)cr  comes  to 
mean  amiss,  vjrongly,  in  excess,  too  long  ;  e.  g.  ocrfc^rcn,  pervert  (give 
a  wrong  turn),  from  fe^ren,  turn;  oerfennen,  misjudge;  oerfill^rcn,  lead 
astray,  seduce;  tjerfl^cn,  sit  too  long;  tjerfrf|lafen,  oversleep. 

c.  Prefixed  to  a  noon  or  adjective  t)er  has  factitive  force  ;  e.  g.  t)tx^ 
golben,  gild,  from  @oIb;  tJcrgotterit,  idolize,  from  Oott;  t)crctt)lgen,  eter- 
nalize ;  t)ertfingcrn,  make  longer,  from  Icing er. 

d.  In  some  cases  the  perfective  force  of  t)er  is  so  weakly  felt  that 
the  compound  hardly  differs  appreciably  from  the  simple  verb  ;  e.  g. 
oermcibcn,  avoid,  and  meibcn;  tjcrleugnen,  deny,  and  teugnen. 

6.  3^ tf  without  cognate  in  modem  English,  means  asunder,  apart, 
in  pieces;  e.g.  gerrcifeen,  tear  in  pieces;  jertreten,  crush  by  treading; 
gerfatten,  fall  to  pieces. 
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397.  The  Pronouns.  Of  the  derivation  of  pronouns 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  personal  pronouns,  as  also 
the  simple  possessives  and  demonstratives,  are  primitive 
words  formed  from  pronominal  roots.  The  amplified  pos- 
sessive-stems meinig,  bcinig,  etc.,  have  the  adjectival  suflBx 
ig.  3)er)eI6e  is  a  compound  of  ber  and  )db,  cognate  with 
self,  which  was  sometimes  un  inflected  in  older  German, 
but  is  now  always  inflected  with  the  sense  of  English  same, 

1.  Of  the  intensives  felbcr,  fctbft,  the  former  is  a  stereotyped  nom. 
sing.  mas.  of  felb,  while  the  latter  comes  from  the  gen.  felbed  with 
excrescent  t,  due  perhaps  to  superlatives  in  (I. 

2.  The  relative  pronouns  are  of  secondary  origin,  bcr  being  the 
demonstrative  ber,  and  totld)  the  interrogative  tpctd^,  which  is  from  the 
old  interrogative  stem  hva,  hve,  with  suflfix  Mdj  =  like.  SBelc^  is  thus 
=  whoMike.  The  same  suffix  appears  in  fot(J^  =  so-like.  3Bcr  and  tuag 
are  interrogatives,  the  r  being  the  ending  of  the  nom.  sing,  mas.,  and 
§,  representing  an  older  t  (cf.  Eng.  whai),  that  of  the  neu. 

3.  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  either  primitive  words  (oK,  cnbcr, 
bcibe,  jeb-,  man,  tjtel),  compounds  of  such  (jemcnb  =  jc  +  man,  ntcmonb 
=  nic  +  man,  jebermonn  =  jcbcr  SWann),  or  they  have  adjectival  suf- 
fixes already  mentioned  (ctntg,  etUd^,  jcgUc^,  ttjentg,  mant^,  which  is 
Identical  with  mannlg  in  mannigfalt). 
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898.  The  Particles  have  been  pretty  fully  treated,  with  respect  to 
their  derivation,  in  preceding  sections.  Those  adverbs  which  are 
simply  uninflected  adjectives  have,  of  course,  the  derivation  of  adjec- 
tives. On  the  adverbial  suffixes  (e)9,  end,  Unge,  todrtd,  toeife,  see 
§§373-4. 

1.  The  prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  mainly  of  adverbial  origin 
(§§  376,  878,  1).  For  the  derivation  of  those  prepositions  that  are  not 
primitive  words  consult  the  list  in  §  877.  The  conjunctions  are  either 
primitive  words  and  compounds  of  such,  or  they  have  the  derivation 
of  adverbs.  There  are  no  principles  of  derivation  appUcable  to  them 
as  a  class.    The  same  is  true  of  the  interjections. 

WORD-COMBINATION 
COMPOUND  NOUNS 

399.  Of  Noun-Composition  in  General.  Two  or  more 
words  combined  injto  one  and  used  substantively  consti- 
tute a  compound  noun.  The  last  element  is  nearly  always 
a  noun,  has  weak  stress  and  determines  the  gender  and 
declension  of  the  whole.  The  first  element  may  be  any 
part  of  speech;  it  has  strong  stress  and  contains  the 
dominant  idea;  e.g.^xa'6)tiu%  freight-train;  ©d^ne'Hju'g, 
fast  train  ;  (gi'fcnbaJ^it'Sl'ngelcgenl^eiten,  railway-affairs. 

1.  A  few  compound  nouns  have  an  adjective,  adverb  or  phrase  as 
final  element;  e.  g.  Sa'^r^u'nbert,  century;  ^t'htxoo'fjii,  farewell ;  TOm* 
nterfatt,  never-full  (of  a  glutton  or  toper);  ©tellbic^ein,  rendez-voua; 
@^rin0in«f elb,  jump-qfield,  romp ;  @orau8  (from  gar  au«),  finishing- 
stroke.  But  such  compounds  are  comparatively  rare  and  stand  apart 
from  the  ordinary  principles  of  composition. 

400.  Compounds  of  Noun  and  Noun  are  the  most  numer- 
ous class.  They  are  formed  in  German  much  more  freely 
than  in  English  and  hence  can  not  always  be  translated 
by  an  equivalent  compound.  The  important  facts  relating 
to  them  are  as  follows : 

1,  The  first  element  maybe  the  simple  stem — ^the  earliest 
mode  of  composition ;  e.  g.  §au^^crr,  head  of  the  Tiouse  ; 
Sud^l^anblung,  bookstore;  3SatcrIanb,  native  country. 
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a.  Observe,  however,  that  many  nouns  now  monosyllabic  once  had 
a  stem-suffix.  The  final  vowel  of  this  suffix,  becoming  t,  rendered  the 
*stem,'  for  the  purposes  of  composition,  in  some  cases  like  the  plu., 
with  which  it  later  became  confused ;  e.  g.  !£agebuc^,  day-book^  diary 
(not  days-book^  tho  it  looks  so);  ^unbcfteuer,  dog-tax;  ^ferbefleifd^, 
Iiorae-flesk,  In  Srauttgam,  bridegroom,  i.  e.  bride-man,  and  Sflad)tiQaii, 
nightingale,  i.  e.  night-singer,  the  old  stem-suffix  persists  as  i. 

2.  More  often  the  first  element  is  the  genitive  singular  in 
(e)«,  (e)n,  or  the  genitive  plural  in  er,  en,  e ;  e.  g.  ©eifte^fraft, 
intellectual  power  ;  ^naitnalttv,  boyhood  ;  ^rauenflofter,  wmt^ 
nery;  ©eifterteid^,  spirit-realm;  ©anfeftatt,  goose^pen;  3Rdufes 
fra^,  damage  done  hy  the  gnawing  of  mice.  Possibly  the  last 
two  cases  should  come  under  1,  a,  above. 

a.  The  ending  (e)d  of  mas.  and  neu.  nouns,  having  come  to  be 
felt  simply  as  a  connecting  link  in  compounds,  was  then  applied  also 
to  f  eminines,  which  would  not  take  it  as  separate  words ;  e.  g.  iBiebed^ 
brief,  love-letter ;  ©cburtstag,  birthday ;  SBa^rl^cltSUebe,  love  of  truth ; 
geflungfimauer,  fortress-wall.  It  is  thus  now  quite  commonly  applied 
to  feminines  in  t,  ^elt,  fcit,  fd^aft,  ung. 

b.  So,  too,  the  ending  en  may  be  added  to  fem.  nouns  in  the  sing. ; 
e.  g.  (g^rentport,  word  of  honor ;  ©onuenaufgang,  sunrise.  But  these 
nouns  once  had  en  in  the  gen.  regularly.  In  other  cases  the  final  e  of 
a  fem.  in  c  is  dropped;  e.  g.  ©d^uttel^rer,  school-teacher. 

3.  With  respect  to  its  meaning  the  first  element  may 
limit  the  second  in  almost  any  syntactic  relation.  Thus  it 
may  be  equivalent  to 

a.  An  appositive ;  e.  g.  Oottmenfd^,  God-man;  @ternMunif,  star- 
flower. 

b.  A  genitive,  which  may  be :  (1)  Partitive,  as  in  ?anbe8teit,  part 
of  the  land,  district.  (2)  Objective,  as  in  2^^ronbefteigung,  mounting  of 
the  throne;  ^aiferma^l,  imperial  election.  (3)  Subjective,  as  in  S(l^« 
fc^Iag,  lightning-stroke.  (4)  Of  specification,  as  in  (Sefiil^Idmann,  man 
of  feeling.  (6)  Of  connection,  as  in  gilrflenfol^n,  s(m  of  a  prince; 
SKeereSmeKe,  wave  of  the  sea. 

c.  An  accusative,  as  in  ©(j^ul^mad^er,  shoemaker. 

d.  A  prepositional  phrase  denoting  purpose,  destination,  material, 
source,  instrument,  place,  manner,  etc.;  e.  g.  SBcfferglaS,  glass  for 
water;  ^txo^nt,  straw  hat;  greubetrfinen,  tears  of  joy;  ©am^ffd^iff, 
steamboat;  SBafferfo^rt, Journey  6y  water;  ^vi^\oMt,  footnsoldier. 
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4.  While  in  general  no  hyphen  is  needed  between  the  parts  of  a 
compound,  very  long  or  unusual  compounds  should  be  bisected  or 
trisected  for  the  convenience  of  the  eye ;  e.  g.  geucn)cr|i(ierun0«* 
@c(ctt)cf}aft,  fire-insurance  company;  ^erfonal'SScrfinberungS^S'^adittJci* 
fuug,  report  on  changes  of  personnel.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rale  on 
this  subject 

401.  Compounds  of  Adjective  and  Noun.  The  adjective 

is  uninflected  and  the  compound  has  a  specific  meaning, 

different  from  that  which  would  be  given  by  the  inflected 

adjective  in  agreement  with  the  noun ;  e.  g.  Snngfrau, 

young  (unmarried)  woman;  @c£)tDarjU)aIb,  Black  Forest; 

Slltftabt,  old-town,  old  part  of  toum ;  ©aucrfraut,  sautr- 

kraut ;  ^cll)cl)cr,  clairvoyant. 

a.  A  few  spurious  compounds  contain  an  inflected  adjective  in 
agreement ;  e.  g.  bic  ?a'ngett)ci'(c,  tedium^  gen.-dat.  ber  Sangc(n)wcile; 
ba9  ^o^eUeb,  Sorug  of  Solomon,  bed  ^o^enliebed,  bent  ^o^enliebe;  bex 
^o^e^riefler,  highrpriest,  eiu  ©ol^erpriefler,  be«  ©ol)enprlefter«,  gwei  $o^e* 
|)riefler;  ber  @e]^eim(e)rot,  privy  counsellor,  etn  ®el^elm(cr)rat,  be«  &t" 
^cim(en)ratd,  gmel  @e^eim(e)rate,  bic  ®e^etm(en)rate. 

1.  Substantive  adjectives  take  the  form  of  a  weak  gen.  plu.;  e.g. 
Slrmen fteuer,  poor-iox;  ^ronfen^au«,  Aouse /or  tJie  sick,  hospital;  $ei* 
Ugenfd^eln,  saintly  halo. 

2.  Here  belong  also  compounds  of  niuneral  and  noun;  e.  g.  '^xtxtd, 
triangle;  ^^iergefpann,  coa^h  and  four. 

402.  Compounds  of  Verb  and  Noun.  The  first  element 
is  the  simple  root,  sometimes  with  a  connecting  e,  which 
represents  an  earlier  stem-suffix  ;  e.  g.  ©d)ieJ3pulDer,  gnn^ 
powdery  from  frfiie^eu,  shoot ;  SRennltJort,  Twun^  from  nen- 
nen ;  §flrfaa(,  lecture-room^  from  l^flrcn ;  Sefebud^,  reading- 
book,  from  lefen ;  ^eifd^efa^,  postulate^  from  l)eifd)en. 

403.  Compounds  of  Particle  and  Noun  are  quite  numer- 
ous ;  e.  g.  SaltJOrt,  assent,  from  \a ;  Se^tjeit,  present  time, 
fromje^t;  j^ixttvoxi,  pronoun  ;  ^ni)&l)t,  acclivity  ;  9Sorred)t, 
prerogative;  Wx^mut,  ill-humor;  D6crl|aupt,  chieftain; 
UntcrabtcUung,  subdivision. 
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1.  Numerous  words  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  come  under 
this  head  are  not  compounds  of  particle  and  noun,  but  derivatives  of 
a  compound  verb;  e.  g.  3(u«gaiifl,  ez%  from  auSge^cn;  SBol^ttot,  6en^«, 
from  njol^Uun;  Ubcrjlc^er,  overcwit,  from  ilbcrgtcl^en. 
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404.  Noun  and  Adjective.  This  is  the  most  common 
type  of  compound  adjective.  The  first  element  may 
be  the  stem  or  the  genitive.  It  denotes  various  syntac- 
tic relations,  which  are  easily  understood.  Examples : 
geiftreid),  clever,  spiritual ;  gci)te^arm,  intellectually  poor  ; 
f)offnung^t)oK,  hopeful ;  men)d|cnteer,  devoid  of  men^  uninr 
habited;  \)txitn^tvant,  sick  at  heart ;  axbdt^^a\)\Qf  capable 
of  work. 

1.  Many  compounds  of  this  type  imply  comparison,  the 
first  element  being  intensive ;  e.  g.  rief engro^,  tall  a>s  a  giant^ 
gigantic;  bli^fd^nett,  quick  as  lightning  ;  tttorgcnf(i^5n,  beauti- 
ful 05  the  morning ;  blutarm,  poor  to  the  very  blood j  very 
poor  (but  it  may  also  mean^oor  in  blood);  Ipubelna^,  soaking 
wet  (wet  as  a  poodle  emerging  from  the  water) . 

2.  The  second  element  may  be  a  participle  (sometimes  without  gc), 
the  first  denoting  the  object,  agent,  instrument,  or  some  adverbial 
relation;  e.  g.  ^crjjerrclgcnb,  ^ear^-rendin^ ;  gottocrtaffen,  Qod-foraaken; 
ntecrumgebcn,  sea-girt;  l^crggclicbt,  dearly  beloved;  grunbijerfcl^rt,  radi- 
cally perverted ;  Ijau^hadtxif  homehbaked,  homely. 

a.  Scrgcffen,/orgfotte/i,  occurs  with  active  force  as  if  for  oergejfenb; 
e.  g.  pflid^ttjcrgcffcn,  c^rtjcrgeffcu,  duty-forgetting^  honor-forgetting. 

405.  Adjective  (or  Adverb)  and  Adjective.  Compounds 
of  two  adjectives,  denoting  a  combination  of  the  two 
qualities,  are  quite  common.  The  first  has  the  stem-form 
and  is  thus  not  formally  distinguishable  from  an  adverb ; 
e.  g.  a(tbeutfd),  old  German ;  totltfl^n,  foolhardy  ;  J^eKgrfln, 
bright  green. 

a.  Compounds  of  three  adjectives  also  occur;  e.g.  att]^0(^beutf(^, 
Old  High  German;  rottt)eipIau,  red  white  and  blue. 
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1.  In  guch  a  compound  as  cbct^flumm  (G.),  tho  we  can  hardly  trans- 
late it  except  by  nobly  myte,  ebet  is  not  a  true  adverb.  Where  the 
first  element  is  an  adverb  the  second  is  a  participle;  e.  g.  neubacfen, 
new-baked;  i^albtoad^^tn,  half-grown ;  f^ti^^tiitU,  fervently  loved ;  ^o(^« 
gepricfcn,  highly-praised, 

2.  A  noun  with  preceding  adjectival  modifier  is  converted  into  a 
compound  adjective  by  means  of  the  suffixes  ig,  i{d^,  Ud^,  both  elements 
taking  the  stem-form;  e.g.  cinaugig,  one-eyed;  attmobifd^,  old-fash- 
ioned ;  f rcntbJprac^Uci^/  pertaining  to  foreign  languages.  The  usual  suf- 
fix is  ig. 

406.  Other  Types  of  Compound  Adjective  occur,  but  are 
less  common.     Thus  the  first  element  may  be  : 

1.  The  pronoun  fclbj!;  e.  g.  fetbj!t)erj!anbUd^,  obvious, 

2.  A  verbal  root;  e.  g.  Icrneifrig,  eager  to  learn;  bctt!tt)iirbig,  memor- 
able. 

3.  A  particle;  e  g.  onflcflig,  handy ;  abl^olb,  ungracious. 


OTHER   COMPOUNDS 

407.  The  Composition  of  Verbs,  the  subject  being  bound  up  with 
that  of  conjugation,  has  been  fully  treated  in  preceding  sections.  For 
inseparable  composition  see  §§  206-8  and  396 ;  for  compounds  of 
separable  particle  and  verb,  §§  210-12  and  341 ;  for  compounds  of 
adjective  and  verb,  or  noun  and  verb,  §§  213  and  342 ;  for  concipounds 
of  compounds,  §§  214  and  343. 

408.  Compound  Particles  generally  accent  the  second 
element.  A  compound  adverb  may  consist  of  (1)  noun 
-|- adverb,  as  \\xom(Xv! \,  upstream ;  (2)  adverb  (preposi- 
tion) +  adverb,  as  fofo'rt,  at  once  ;  balji'n,  thither  ;  um^e'r, 
round  about ;  iiberau'^,  altogether;  juglei'd),  at  the  saToe 
time;  (3)  preposition  +  case,  as  iiOcr^au'pt,  in  general; 
t)orl)a'nben,  at  hand,  extant ;  inbe'ffen,  meanwhile. 

a.  But  the  first  element  receives  the  accent  if  it  is  a  pronoun  or 
adjective,  or  if  it  is  formed  by  means  of  one  of  the  adverbial  suflSxes; 
e.g.  bc'mgcmag,  occordingriy ;  Wx^t^OiM,  in  such  way ;  mcl'nctmcgcn, 
on  my  account;  a'llcrbtngg,  to  he  sure;  ncu'crbingg,  recently;  a'nbcm* 
fattS,  in  the  other  event;  ijo'rmittags,  forenoons;   ju'fel^eubS,  visibly; 
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tci'Imeifc,  partly.  Some  other  exceptions  occur ;  e.  g.  au'^erl^afb,  and 
other  compounds  of  Ijoih,  I'rgenbtDO,  bc'nnod^.  @l'nmal,  means  once 
{and  no  more) ;  einma'l,  on^ce  [upon  a  time),  just, 

1.  Compound  prepositions  consist  of  preposition  -f-  case  ;  e.  g.  an* 
(la'tt,  instead;  Info'Igc,  in  conseqv.ence  of.  33lnnen  is  a  compound  of 
bei  and  the  adverb  inncn.    For  others  consult  the  list  in  §  377. 

2.  Compound  conjunctions  consist  of  two  adverbs  or  of  conjunction 
+  adverb;  e.  g.  wiewo^t,  altJM;  fobalb,  as  soon  as;  obglcid^,  obtpo^l, 
altho.  2)ietoet(,  archaic  for  because,  is  the  adverbial  ace.  bie  Sei((e), 
the  while. 

THE  SENTENCE 

409.  Since  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  and  the  nomenclature  ap- 
plicable thereto  are  the  same  for  German  as  for  English,  a  brief  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  its  general  aspects  will  be  sufficient. 

410.  The  Simple  Sentence  consists  of  a  single  subject 
and  a  single  verb,  each  perhaps  with  modifiers.  The 
subject  is  always  a  noun  or  pronoun.  The  modifiers  of 
the  subject  may  be :  article,  attributive  adjective,  limit- 
ing genitive,  adnominal  phrase,  appositive  (appositional 
predicate)  and  sometimes  an  adverb.  The  modifiers  of 
the  verb  may  be :  object,  predicate  adverb,  dependent 
infinitive. 

1.  With  respect  to  its  form  the  simple  sentence  is  either 

(1)  assertive,  as  er  l^at  ba^  ^\z\  erreid^t,  he  has  rea^^hed  the  goal ; 

(2)  interrogative,  as  \)at  er  ba^  ^xtl  erreid^t  ?  (8)  optative- 
imperative,  as  moge  er  ba^  gi^'^  erreid^en,  maj/  he  reach  the 
goal,  or  er  be^alte  bag  ^kl  im  3tuge,  let  him  keep  the  goal  in 
view.  To  these  may  be  added  (4)  the  exclamatory  type, 
which,  however,  may  have  the  dependent  form ;  e.  g.  tt)ie 
fd^nell  er  bag  3^^^  erreid^t  ^at !  how  quickly  he  has  reAiched  the 
goal!     Cf.  §413,  1,6. 

a.  An  initial  verb  with  following  boc^  renders  an  assertive  sentence 
emphatic;  e.g.  Iji  bod)  ble  @tabt  tule  gefel)rt  (G.),  really  the  city  is  as 
if  swept.    Cf.  §419,  5. 

h.  Any  of  the  above  forms  may  be  negatived  by  the  adverb  nid^t. 
As  in  English,  doable  negation  is  now  regarded  as  vulgar  and  ungram- 
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matical,  but  it  is  common  in  the  spoken  language  and  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  best  literature  of  all  periods;  e.g.  c0 ijl al^  \)dtte  nicninnb 
nidiH  gu  trcibcn  (G.)^  U  is  as  if  no  one  had  anything  to  do;  nur  !ein 
@e(b  ^at  fte  ui(j^t  (L.),  orUy  site  hasnH  any  money.  See  the  multitude 
of  examples  in  the  Grimm  Dictionary,  under  fcin. 

c.  A  pleonastic  nic^t  may  occur  (1)  in  exclamatory  sentences,  (2) 
in  dependent  clauses  after  a  verb  of  denying,  doubting,  forbidding, 
hindering,  or  the  like,  and  (3)  after  a  comparative ;  e.  g  from  Gleim, 
tt)ic  mimter  n)ar  fie  nid^t  I  how  lively  she  was  /  i.  e.  what  degree  of  live- 
liness did  she  not  exhibit?  ioie  fd^mer  fiub  nid^t  ble  SD^ittel  ju  crmerben 
(G.)!  how  hard  the  means  are  to  obtain  1  id^  mitt  gttar  nid)t  teuguen,  bag 
an  blefen  ©ud^cm  nid^t  mand^cS  gu  t)erbcjfcrn  fcin  foUtc  (L.),  I  will  not 
deny  that  many  things  in  these  hooks  might  he  capable  of  improvement ; 
njcr  swetfcit,  bag  l^r  nirf|t . . .  bic  ©rogmut  fctbcr  fclb  (L.)?  wfio  dovJbts 
thai  you  are  magrumimity  itself  f  ba8  Ifi  foflor  uncnbUd^  Walter  at«  t^r 
e«  felbfi  nld^t  empfinbct  (G.),  that  is  indeed  i^/initely  more  true  than  you 
yourself  feeL  This  last  usage  is  due  to  French  influence  and  haa  now 
gone  out  of  vogue. 

411.  The  Compound  Sentence  consists  of  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  co-ordinately  connected ;  e.  g.  bie  Slunft 
ift  lang,  unb  lurj  ift  unfer  Seben  (G.),  art  is  long  and  our 
life  is  short 

a.  A  sentence  consisting  of  two  connected  subjects  with  one  verb, 
or  of  two  verbs  with  one  subject,  may  be  classed  as  '  partly  compound/ 

1.  The  conjunctions  that  unite  the  members  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence are  the  general  connectives  (§  379)  and  the  adverbial  conjunc- 
tions (§  380). 

412.  The  Complex  Sentence  consists  of  two  sentences, 
one  of  which  is  subordinate  to  some  word  in  the  other  ; 
e.  g.  id)  fel)e  nict)t,  tparum  bu  fragft,  /  do  not  see  why  you 
ask.  The  important  characteristic  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  the  final  position  of  the  verb. 

1.  A  clause  may  be  dependent  in  fact  without  being  so  in  form ; 
^'  g-  0ffci|rleben  jlcl^t :  im  3lnfang  tDar  bag  SBort,  it  is  written :  in  the 
beginning  was  the  word. 

2.  Every  dependent  clause  performs  the  function  of  a  substantive, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.  We  have  to  do,  therefore,  with  three 
kinds  of 
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DEPENDENT  CLAUSES 

413.  Substantive  Clauses  are  introduced  by  bafe,  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  or  an  indirect  interrogative.  The  latter 
may  be  either  an  interrogative  pronoun,  a  compound  of 
IDO,  or  one  of  the  conjunctions  ob,  tvann,  ft)ic,  tDO,  rarely  afe. 

1.  The  clause  may  be  subject,  object  (of  verb  or  prepo- 
sition), predicate,  or  appositive ;  e.  g.  h)a§  h)irf lid^  ift,  ift  ber^ 
niinftig,  what  is  real  is  rational ;  h)ie  fie  bie  Slugen  nieberf d^Idgt, 
l^at  tief  jtd^  in  ntein  §erj  0ej)rdgt  (G.),  her  way  of  casting  down 
her  eyes  has  impressed  itself  deeply  on  my  \eart ;  id^  \\\k}\t 
tt)o{;I,  ba^  mid^  bet  §err  nur  fd^ont  (G.),  I  feel  sure  that  you 
are  only  sparing  me;  bu  bift  am  @nbe— U)a^  bu  bift  (G.),y<m 
are  after  all —  what  you  are;  er  fiinbigt,  o{;nc  ba^  er  e§  totx^, 
he  sins  without  knowing  it ;  ber  ©a^,  ba^  atte  SWenfd^en  gletd^ 
finb^  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  equal. 

a.  As  to  the  mode  and  tense  of  object-clauses,  see  §§  360-61. 

b.  The  omission  of  the  verb  before  object-clauses  with  toa^,  tt)ie, 
ttJaS  fiir,  has  given  rise  to  exclamatory  sentences  of  dependent  form ; 
e.g.  tt)a«  bu  nidjt  atteS  git  er;jal)Ieu  l^afl  (G.) !  wliat  all  Jtaveri't  you  to 
tell  I  trie  atteS  |ici^  gum  ©augen  ttJebt  (G.) !  how  everything  weaves  itself 
into  a  whole  I  But  exclamatory  sentences  do  not  by  any  means  always 
have  this  form.  Cf .  Goethe's  iwie  IW  id)  bid^ !  trie  bUdft  bein  ^lugc  I 
tDte  (iebfl  bu  mtd^  I 

c.  A  substantive  clause  is  often  anticipated  by  a  compound  of  ba; 
e.  g.  bcr  SBcrt  ber  (Srfiubung  bcflel^t  barin,  bag  fie  iiberaCf  anmcnbbar  ifl, 
th£  value  of  the  invention  consists  therein  thai  it  is  universally  appli- 
cable.  So  a  bag-clause  may  follow  an  interjection ;  e.  g.  ad^  I  bag  bic 
SOieuJc^en  fo  ungliidflid)  jtnb  (G.)  \  xilasy  that  people  are  so  unfortunate! 

d.  Clauses  with  aU  ob,  or  at^  with  inversion  (§  359,  3,  a),  while 
f  ormaUy  adverbial,  sometimes  have  substantive  character ;  e.  g.  bamit 
@te  nid^t  gtaubeu,  al«  l^anbcttc  id^  iibcreilt  (G.),  that  you  may  not  believe 
that  I  acted  overhastily. 

414.  Adjective  Clauses  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun  and 
are  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun,  a  compound  of  too 
(rarely  ba),  or  one  of  the  conjunctions  al§,  ba,  toann  (rare), 
njcnn,  toie,  too;  e.  g.  ber  ®ott,  ber  Sifen  toad^fen  tie§  (Arndt), 
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the  God  who  caused  iron  to  grow  ;  ben  Ue6'  tc^,  bcr  Unmog- 
Uc^e^  begel^rt  (G.),  /  love  him  who  desires  the  impossible ; 
man  bur^fud^te  aUt  Crter,  n)0  grembc  tvo^nm  fonnten  (S.), 
all  places  where  strangers  might  dwell;  bte  3^^^^^*  ^^  ^^ 
nod^  felbft  im  SBerben  toax  (G.),  the  time  when  I  myself  was 
still  growing, 

415.  Adverbial  Clauses  either  define  an  adverb  or  limit 
the  verb  of  the  main  sentence.  They  are  introduced  by 
the  subordinating  conjunctions  and  may  be  classified  as 
follows  (see  §  381  for  further  examples  and  comments). 

1.  Local,  introduced  by  tro  and  its  compounds,  rarely  by  ba;  e.g. 
Blfibt,  tt)o  il^r  Jeib,  remain  where  you  are;  ilbcrafl,  IDol^in  mein  gu6  niic^ 
trug  (S.),  everywhere  where  my  feet  carried  me. 

2.  Temporal,  introduced  by  at8,  bettor,  bi8,  ba,  el^e,  inbctn,tnbt« 
nad^bem,  fctt(bcm);  fobalb,  folange,  Jo  oft,  tt)ann  (archaic),  ttjenn,  ttJQ^renb, 
tt)le,  tt)o  and  its  compounds ;  e.  g.  bamats  fc^icn  er  mir  getoanbt,  al«  i^ 
i^n  nod^  nid^t  tterftanb  (G.),  at  that  time  he  seemed  to  me  clever  when  I 
did  not  yet  understand  him ;  bicibt  bod|,  bid  meine  Sirtin  lommt  (S.), 
remain^  wonH  you,  until  my  wife  comes, 

3.  Conditional,  introduced  by  al«  with  inversion  (§  369,  3,  a),  ali 
ob,  qI«  iDcnn,  e«  Jei  bcnn  ba6  (§  366, 1,  a),  falls,  im  gattc  bag,  fo  (archaic), 
tt)cnn ;  e.  g.  tt)ir  foimten  Diet,  menn  toxx  gufammenftilnben  (S.),  we  could 
do  much  if  we  stood  together.  For  the  mode  of  conditional  clauses 
see  §  369. 

o.  As  a  variety  of  conditional  clause  we  may  regard  the  restrictive 
clause  introduced  by  tnttjicfeni,  tniuienjeit,  fofern,  folDcit,  iDofem;  e.  g 
er  c^rt  bte  2Biffenfd|aft,  fofern  fic  nii^jt  (G.),  he  honors  science  so  far  as 
it  is  useful, 

h.  A  conditional  clause  is  often  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence ;  e.  g.  o,  gibt  c«  ©eifter  in  bcr  Suft  (G.),  O,  if  there 
are  spirits  in  the  air. 

4.  Concessive,  mtroduced  by  obgletc^,  obfd^on,  obtt)ol)I,  ob  itoax,  fo  + 
adverb  or  adjective,  tuenn  au(^,  trennglett^,  tt)cnn  fd^on,  tt)lett)o^t,  xoxt 
auc^,  trofebem  bag,  ungead^tet  bag;  e.  g.  ge^ord^en  iDttt  id^,  ob  id^  gleidj 
^ler  nod|  mand^eS  fagen  fonntc  (G.),  I  will  obey,  tho  I  might  say 
much  on  this  point ;  fo  gut  man  tua^It,  fann  man  ftd^  bod^  betrftgcn,  how- 
ever well  one  ch^ooses  {tho  one  choose  ever  so  well),  one  may  be  mi^aJcen. 
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a.  Concession  can  be  expressed  by  simple  inveision  Vith  following 
greidi,  and),  fd^on,  unb  (§  379, 4,  a) ;  e.  g.  ift  glcic^  btc  Safjt  nid|t  DoU  (S.), 
aUho  the  number  is  not  complete;  unb  foUf  er  ou(^  ftraud^eln  ilberall  (S.), 
and  tko  he  should  stumble  everywhere. 

6.  Causal,  introduced  by  ba,  inbcm,  h)cU,  jumal  (ba);  e.  g.  id^  lann 
frol^Udj  fdjeiben,  ba  meine  lugen  btefeii  Sag  gefe^en  (S.),  /  can  depart 
happy  ^  since  my  eyes  have  seen  this  day. 

6.  Proportional,  introduced  by  je,  jc  nac^bem,  tt)ic;  e.  g.  je  el^cr  bu 
gu  un«  guriide  fel^rft,  \t  fd^oner  n)irfl  bu  un9  toillfommen  fein  (G.),  the 
sooner  you  return  to  ms,  etc. 

7.  Comparative,  introduced  by  al8,  xoxt,  %\tv&jXo\tf  fowie;  e.  g.  ber 
trdge  @ang  bed  ^rieged  tat  bent  ^onig  ebenfot)teI  ©d^aben,  M  er  ben  '^t- 
bellen  SSorteit  bra(^te(S.)»  <^  slow  progress  of  the  war  injured  the  king 
just  as  much  as  it  prqfUed  the  rebels;  if^x  fel^t  bie  @a(i^en,  toit  man  bie 
@ad|en  eben  fie^t  (G.),  you  see  things  as  people  do  just  see  them. 

a.  The  clauses  with  aid  ob,  aid  xotnn,  classed  above  as  conditional, 
are  strictly  a  combination  of  comparative  and  conditional. 

b.  Where  the  verb  is  the  same  in  both  clauses,  it  is  often  omitted 
in  the  second,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  bu  nimntfl  ed  l^b^er,  aid  id^  {elbfi 
(ed  nel^me)  (G.),  you  take  it  more  seriously  than  I  myself. 

8.  Final,  denoting  purpose,  and  introduced  by  bag*  bamit,  auf  bag 
(archaic);  e.g.  eilt  ^cim  mit  forgenber  @eele,  bamit  er  bie grifl nid^t  Der* 
fe^Ic  (S.),  hurries  home  with  anxious  hearty  in  order  thai  M  may  not 
fail  to  be  on  time. 

9.  Consecutive,  denoting  result,  and  introduced  by  bag,  usually 
with  preceding  fo,  ber  SIrt,  bergeflalt,  etc.;  e.  g.  ber  SBinb  xot^it  fo  flarf, 
bag  xo'xx  faum  rubern  f onnten,  the  wind  blew  so  hard  thai  we  could  scarcely 
row. 

a.  The  peculiar  use  of  the  bag-clause  after  a  comparative  or  gu 
(§  367,  6,  a)  grew  out  of  an  ellipsis  of  fo  ;  i.  e.-  er  tfl  grbger  (gu  grog), 
aid  bag  ber  9^eib  il^m  fc^abcn  fonnte,  he  is  too  great  for  envy  to  injure  him, 
stands  for  er  tfl  grbger  aid  Jo  grog,  bag,  etc. 

WORD-ORDER 

416.  Types  of  Word-Order.  We  have  to  distinguish 
three  types  of  word-order  according  as  the  finite  verb 
occupies  second  place,  first  place^  or  last  place,  in  relation 
to  other  elements  of  the  sentence. 
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a.  EfisentuQly,  then,  the  subject  of  word-order  is  all  bound  up  in 
the  position  of  the  finite  verb.  This  is  the  basis  of  classification  and 
the  point  which  should  receive  the  leamer^s  attention  before  every- 
thing else. 

1.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
second  place  may  be  called  the  dssertive  order.  It  presents 
two  cases.  If  the  subject  precedes,  as  in  cr  ift  ba,  'we  have 
the  normal  order.  If  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  precedes,  thus 
requiring  the  subject  to  follow  the  verb,  as  in  ba  ift  cr,  we 
have  the  inverted  order. 

a.  The  terms  ^  normal^  and  *  inverted^  are  used  in  a  somewhat 
conventional  sense.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  order  er  tfl  ba 
is  either  more  ancient  or  more  common  than  the  order  ba  tfl  er.  From 
the  German  point  of  view  there  would  be  no  serious  impropriety  in 
taking  the  latter  as  the  starting-point,  and  regarding  the  former  as  an 
*  inversion.'  Indeed,  some  recent  grammarians  ignore  this  distinction 
entirely  and  call  every  sentence  *  normal '  in  which  the  finite  verb 
occupies  second  place.  It  is,  however,  convenient  for  some  purposes 
to  keep  the  term  *  inversion '  in  its  traditional  sense. 

12.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
first  place,  as  in  ift  cr  ba,  may  be  called  the  interrogative 
order,  tho  its  use  is  not  confined  to  interrogative  sentences. 

3.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
last  place,  as  in  (id^  hjet^  nid^t)  ob  er  ba  ift,  being  character- 
istic of  dependent  clauses,  may  be  called  the  depe^ident 
order. 

417.  The  Normal  Order  is  used  for  independent  assert- 
ive sentences  in  which  no  other  element  precedes  the 
subject  in  order  of  thought.  The  arrangement  is :  first, 
the  subject  and  its  modifiers ;  second,  the  finite  verb ; 
third,  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb ;  last,  the  non-finite  part 
of  the  verb.  Examples :  bcr  ©d^dfer  pu^te  fic^  jum  S^anj 
(G.),  the  shepherd  dressed  himself  for  the  dance ;  ba§  cnge 
Seben  ftc^t  mir  gar  nid^t  an  (G.),  the  narrow  life  does  not 
suit  me  at  all;  it)r  I|abt  .it)n  treulid^  etngcfungen  (G.),  you 
have  faithfully  sung  him  to  sleep. 
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1.  Observe  that  in  the  normal  order  the  finite  verb  must 
have  second  place ;  no  adjunct  of  the  verb  may  intervene 
between  it  and  the  subject.  Thus,  where  English  says  / 
really  believe j  he  soon  returned^  etc.,  German  says  \i)  glaube 
tDirilid^,  er  le^rte  balb  jurud. 

a.  A  few  words  are  excepted  from  this  rale,  namely :  abcr,  quite 
frequently;  and},  when  its  force  falls  on  the  preceding  subject;  some- 
times also  bod^,  inbcffen,  jcbodj,  bagcgcn,  trofebem,  namtlc^,  otfo,  and  a 
few  others;  e.g.  baS  atfo  tt)ar  bc«  ^ubc(8  ^crn  (G.),  so  that  was  the 
kernel  of  the  poodle.  Other  exceptions  may  occur  in  case  of  phrases 
possessing  a  quasi-adnominal  character ;  e.  g.  iUiorlc^,  in  fctner  engli* 
Id^cn  l?itcraturgef(!)id|tc,  filgt  ^Ingaben  . . .  bei  (Scherer),  Morley,  in  his 
History  of  Enjglish  Literature^  adds  staiements,  etc.  So  very  often  in 
poetry,  which  cares  little  for  rules  of  order;  e.  g.  ber  atte  SBinter,  tn 
fclner  @(^tt)0(^e,  gog  |td^  in  rau^c  55ergc  juriicf  (G.),  Old  Winter,  in  his 
weakness,  has  retired,  etc. 

6.  There  is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  number  of  words,  phrases  and 
even  clauses,  which  may  precede  the  finite  verb,  provided  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  subject  and  so  form  one  element  of  the  sentence;  e.  g. 
^onig  3afob  toon  (Sngtanb,  ber  gleldjgilttig  jugcfctjcn  ^atte,  tt)le  fcin  (Slbam 
bie  bo^mlfd^e  ^one  toerior,  erlDac^te  au«  feincr  gutjttojtgfett  (S.),  King 
James  of  England,  who  had  looked  on  indifferently  while  his  sovrinrlaw 
lost  the  Bohemian  crown,  awoke  from  his  apathy, 

2.  The  non-finite  part  of  the  verb  (i.  e.  the  infinitive  or 
participle  of  a  compound  tense,  or  an  adverb  that  has  be- 
come so  closely  associated  with  the  verb  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  a  '  separable  prefix ')  comes  last, 
a  participle  preceding  an  infinitive;  e.g.  cr  reift  morgen  ah, 
he  departs  to-morrow  y  er  U)irb  morgcn  abreifen,  he  will  depart 
to-morrow  ;  er  tft  f d^on  abgereift,  he  ha^  already  departed  ;  er 
toirb  ItJOl^I  fd^on  abgereift  fetn,  he  hasp^*ohahly  departed  already, 

3.  As  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb  (object,  predicate- word, 
adverb),  these  are  arranged  after  the  finite  verb  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  to  be  explained  below  (§  421-4).  The 
arrangement  of  these  elements  is  the  same  in  all  three  (or 
four)  types  of  word-order. 

4.  While  the  normal  order  is  most  common  in  assertive 
sentences,  it  is  also  frequently  used  for  imperative  senten- 
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ces ;  e.  g.  et  ftel^e  feft  unb  f cl^e  l^ier  ftd^  urn  (6.),  let  him  stand 
fast  and  look  a^out  him  here, 

418.  The  Inverted  Order  is  used  for  independent  aasert- 
ive  sentences,  in  which  some  adjunct  of  the  verb  comes 
first  in  order  of  thought.  The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  normal  order,  except  that  the  subject  follows  the 
verb  instead  of  preceding  it ;  e.  g.  ben  ®8ttcrn  gteic^'  xi) 
nid^t  (G.),  /  am  not  like  the  gods;  ungcrn  ^tV  i6)  ba^ 
®aftrec^t  auf  (G.),  /  do  not  like  to  refuse  hospitality  ;  bo(i^ 
tft  eg  jebcm  etngeborcn  (G.),  yet  it  is  natural  to  every  one. 

a.  The  element  put  first  may  be  an  adverb,  object,  predicate-word, 
or  a  part  of  the  verb  itself.  The  initial  poation  does  not  necessarily 
imply  emphasis  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  subject.  In  talk  it 
simply  reflects  the  order  in  which  the  thought  presents  itself  to  the 
speaker^s  mind.    In  studied  writing  it  may  be  a  matter  of  style. 

1.  Observe  then  that  when  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  begins 
the  sentence,  the  finite  verb  itself  must  have  second  place : 
neither  the  subject  nor  any  second  adjunct  may  intervene 
before  the  verb.  Where,  then,  English  says  true  it  is; 
money  I  have  not ;  evidently  you  are  wrong  ;  beautiful  to  be 
sure  she  is  not^  German  must  say :  toa^r  ift  e« ;  ®elb  l^abc  id^ 
ntd^t ;  offcnbar  l^aben  ©ic  unred^t ;  fd^dn  ift  fie  freilid^  nid^t. 

a.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  bod^,  \a, 
nfimtidi,  and,  in  general,  of  any  adverb  which  is  separated  by  a  pause 
from  what  follows  and  hence  is  not  felt  as  beginning  the  sentence;  e.  g. 
bo(^  Diet  ift  tnir  bctou^t  (G.),  yet  much  is  known  to  me;  gelDig,  Gilbert  ift 
bcr  beflc  3iJ^enJd^  unter  bent  ^irnmel  (G.),  certainly,  Albert  is  the  best  man 
under  the  sun.  The  same  principle  applies  also,  of  course,  to  inter- 
jections; e.  g.  furtt)al)r!  e«  ifl  fcl^r  Wo^t  gctan  {0.\  forsooth,  it  is  very 
well  done.  To  bring  a  word  under  this  exception  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  separating  pause  be  written.  Thus  in  the  last  two  examples 
Goethe  actually  wrote:  gcwtg  TOert  tfl,  and  fttrtoal^r  e8  ifl. 

6.  For  a  similar  reason  the  general  connectives,  unb,  obex,  aUein, 
{onbern,  benn,  and  entlDcber  . . .  ober,  precede  the  subject  without  caus- 
ing inversion;  they  are  not  felt  as  adjuncts  of  the  verb,  but  simply  as 
connecting  links. 
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c.  Excepted  from  the  rule,  again,  are  initial  adverbs  the  force  of 
which  is  felt  with  the  subject  rather  than  with  the  verb;  e.  g.  outj^  ic^, 
I  too ;  felbfl  ber  tonlg,  eren  the  king ;  nur  ber,  only  he, 

d.  From  the  general  principle  stated  above  it  follows  that  a  sentence 
should  not  begin  with  two  adverbs,  unless  they  are  so  connected  as  to 
form  in  reaUty  but  one  element  of  the  sentence;  e.  g.  ben  anbern  SJior* 
0cn  tt)ar  (eibcr  bag  magifd^e  ©erilft  tDiebcr  Derfd^lDunbcn  (G.),  th^  next 
morning^  alas,  the  magic  stage  had  again  disappeared.  Here  one  could 
not  say  ben  anbern  iUiorgen  teiber  ti^ar,  nor  (etber  ben  anbern  SD^orgen 
XQQX,  tho  it  would  be  permissible  to  say  ben  anbern  SWorgen,  teiber,  mar, 
since  the  pause  makes  teiber  parenthetical  and  thus  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  a  direct  adjunct  of  xoax  Derfd^ttJunben.  On  the  other  hand, 
connected  adverbs  count  as  one  element;  e.  g.  gegen  ^benb  um  bie  be« 
ftimmte  ^ni  warb  SBit^elm  abge^ott  (G.),  toward  evening  at  the  appointed 
time  they  called  for  Wilhelm, 

2.  A  preceding  subordinate  clause  having  the  value  of 
an  object  or  an  adverb  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  order 
as  any  other  object  or  adverb ;  e.  g.  oh  er  gefd^rlid^  i)erhjun= 
bet  ift,  U)iffen  to'xx  nid^t  (L.),  whether  he  is  dangerously  wounded 
we  do  not  know;  aU  x^  nod)  cin  Knabe  h)ar  (G.),  f^errte  man 
mid^  ein,  when  I  was  yet  a  hoy  they  shut  me  up. 

a.  Such  a  clause  is  very  often  resumed  by  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb, 
which  makes  the  inversion  ealBier;  thus  in  the  last  two  examples  one 
might  say  ob  er  geffil^rlidj  Dern^unbet  tfl,  ba«  wiffen  tt)tr  nld^t;  at«  tc^  nod^ 
etn  ^tnoht  war,  ba  fperrte  man  mid^  etn.  When  there  is  no  resuming 
particle,  the  subject  is  sometimes  allowed  to  precede  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
tote  e«  in  Jotdjen  gatten  ju  gel^en  ^ftegte,  niemanb  tt)ar  oorberettet  (G.),  as 
is  wont  to  happen  in  such  cases,  no  one  was  prepared. 

h.  Parenthetical  sentences  meaning  said  he,  thought  he,  and  the 
like,  put  the  verb  first  because  what  precedes  is  the  object ;  e.  g.  ^toer^ 
gety  mir,"  fagte  SBtt^elm  tad^elnb  (G.),  ^pardon  me,'  said  Wilhelm  with 
a  smile. 

3.  An  appositive  preceding  the  subject  is  treated  like  an 
adjunct  of  the  verb  and  causes  inversion ;  e.  g.  nad^benlenb 
iiber  biefe^  Slbenteuer,  ging  er  nad^  feinem  Siw^w^^i^  (^O?  ^^^ 
itating  upon  this  adventure^  he  went  to  his  room. 

4.  The  usual  position  of  the  subject  in  the  inverted  order 
is  immediately  after  the  verb,  but  an  unemphatic  pronoun  or 
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adverb  may  come  between ;  e.  g.  auf  bem  Bdfaupla^t  l^atten 
fic^  t)iele  3uf^<*u^^  eingefunben  (G.),  in  the  theater  a  number 
of  spectators  had  found  places  ;  enblid^  f  amen  toirllid^  SWcnfc^cn 
an  (G.),  at  last  persons  a^ctually  arAved. 

6.  If  an  inverted  clause  is  followed  by  another  co-ordinate 
clause  having  the  same  subject,  an  adverb  may  not  precede 
the  second  verb  unless  the  subject  is  repeated ;  e.g.  ba  fam 
fie  ju  einem  lonigUd^en  ©arten  unb  beim  ^Konbenfd^immer  fa^  jte, 
ba^  —  (G.)j  thereupon  she  came  to  a  royal  garden  and  saw  by 
the  moonlight  that  — .  Here  it  would  have  been  equally  cor- 
rect to  say  unb  f  a^  beim  BRonbenf  d^immer,  ba^,  but  not  unb  beim 
BKonbenfc^immer  fa^,  ba^. 

a.  For  the  unnecessary  resumption  of  the  subject  after  unb  b^ 
means  of  berfelbe,  see  §  379,  4. 

6.  If  the  second  clause  of  the  compound  sentence  has  a  new  sub- 
ject, it  usually  stands  in  the  normal  order ;  e.  g.  cnbfic^  fam  er  ;iuru(f, 
imb  fie  begriigte  i^n  mit  grcubc,  at  last  he  came  hack  and  sJie  greeted  him 
with  joy. 

6.  The  effect  of  inversion  without  the  form  of  it  can  be 
produced  by  using  the  expletive  eg  to  anticipate  a  subject 
which,  for  stylistic,  metrical  or  other  reasons,  it  is  desired  to 
have  follow  the  verb ;  e.  g.  eg  reben  unb  trdumen  bie  ?Kcnf d^en 
biel  (S.),  men  talk  and  dream,  much  ;  eg  irrt  ber  3Renf(i^,  fo 
lang  er  ftrebt  (G.),  man  errs  as  long  as  he  strives, 

419.  The  Interrogative  Order  puts  the  finite  verb  first. 
It  is  used : 

1.  In  all  interrogative  sentences  except  such  as  begin  with 
an  interrogative  pronoun;  e.g.  lennft  bu  ben  ^auft  (G.)  ? 
knowest  thou  Faust?  toag  hJettet  il^r  (G.)  ?  what  will  you 
wager  ?   \oix  ItJei^  ?  who  knows  ? 

2.  In  optative  sentences ;  e,  g.  hjaren  toir  nur  ben  Serg  toor= 
bei  (G.),  would  that  we  ivere  past  the  hill. 

a.  But  the  subject  may  precede  in  an  optative  sentence  ;  e.  g.  bed 
$immet«  §ecrc  mbgcn  bic^  bebccfcn  (U.),  may  heaven' a  hosts  protect  thee 
So,  too,  with  the  real  subject  anticipated  by  e«;  e.  g.  eS  lebe  blc  grei* 
l^eit,  long  live  freedom. 
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3.  In  imperative  sentences,  more  especially  when  the  verb 
is  in  the  second  person ;  e.  g.  bttxad)V  ''ii)n  red^t  (G.),  look  at 
him  carefully  ;  fii^re  bu  mein  §eer  (S.),  lead  thou  my  army ; 
bejdbme  jeber  bie  gered^te  2But  (S.),  let  every  one  control  his 
righteous  wrath  ;  geftel^'  id^'^  nur  (G.),just  let  me  confess. 

a.  But  imperative  sentences  may  also  take  the  normal  or  the  in- 
verted order,  especially  in  the  third  person;  e.  g.  er  ftel^c  fefl  uiib  fel^e 
%ier  [\dj  um  (G.),  let  him  stand  firm  and  look  about  him  here;  \t^i  gel^e 
jeber  |eine«  2Begc8  ftttt  (S.),  now  let  each  quietly  go  his  way;  bod^  ge^cn 
!Dir  (G.),  but  let  us  go, 

4.  In  conditional  sentences ;  e.  g.  trre  id^  nid^t,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  ;  ^at  tttoa^  28ert,  e^  mu^  ju  XaQt  fommen  (G.), 
if  a  thing  has  value,  it  must  come  to  the  light. 

6.  In  emphatic  assertive  sentences,  the  verb  being  usu- 
ally followed  by  bod^ ;  e.  g.  jinb  bod^  ein  hJunberUd^  SSolI  bic 
SBeibet  (G.),  indeed^  women  are  a  strange  race.  Such  a  sen- 
tence is  often  best  translated  by  a  question. 

a.  In  older  German  the  finite  verb  might  come  first  without  special 
emphasis,  and  traces  of  this  freedom  are  preserved  in  poetry;  e.  g.  \a\) 
ein  ^nab'  eln  9?o8lein  jie^n,  a  hoy  saw  a  little  rose  growing.  But  in 
prose  one  would  now  need  to  say:  (S«  Jal^  ein  ^nab'  u.  f.  tt). 

420.  The  Dependent  Order  is  used  in  dependent  clauses 

introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle,  an  indirect 

interrogative,  or  a  subordinating  conjunction ;  e.  g.  ic^ 

bin  ber  ©etft,  ber  \iti^  t)erneint  (G.),  /  am  the  spirit  that 

always  denies ;  Xotl)  mir,  Xotnn  bu  nic^t^  93e[)ereig  n)ei^t  (G.), 

woe  is  me  if  you  know  of  nothing  better  ;  tvtx  tt)t\%  tDO  nuit 

e^  bie  t)ier  SBinbe  l^aben  (G.),  who  knows  where  the  four 

winds  have  it  now  ? 

a.  A  sentence  may  be  logically  but  not  formally  dependent,  i.  e.  it 
may  be  without  a  subordinating  conjunction.  Such  a  clause  takes  the 
normal  order;  e.  g.  bu  fte^ft,  eln  $unb  unb  fetn  ©ejpenfl  Ifl  ba  (G.),  you 
see,  a  dog  and  no  spirit  is  there;  fie  melnt,  bu  feicfl  entflol^en  (G.),  sfie 
thinks  you  have  run  away. 

h.  In  the  universality  of  its  application  the  dependent  order  is  a 
comparatively  recent  development  of  literary  usage.  Early  modem 
German  allows  the  finite  verb  considerable  freedom  of  position,  and 
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this  freedom  it  still  preserves  in  colloquial  language  and  in  poetry; 
e.  g.  iDcnn  c«  nid^t  war'  burc^  fatfd|e  ?eut'  Ocrraten  iDorbcn  (G.),  if  it  had 
not  been  betrayed  by  treacherous  persons;  ic^  iDcig  nic^t,  tt)a«  foH  c«  be* 
beuten  (Heine),  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it;  tt)cnn  id^  fo  fog  bei  cincm 
®elag  (G.)i  when  I  would  be  sitting  thus  at  a  revel;  n)enn  tnit  ^lumen 
bie  ©rbe  jic^  (teibet  neu,  wcnn  blc  S3rflnnlctn  fllcgcn  Im  licblid^en  SWai  (S.), 
10^671  the  earth  clothes  itself  anew  with  flowers,  when  the  springs  flow  in 
lovely  May. 

1.  A  special  case  is  presented  by  the  compound  tenses 
of  the  modal  auxiliaries  aud  those  verbs  (§  326, 1, 6),  which 
follow  their  analogy  in  substituting  what  looks  like  the  in- 
finitive for  the  participle.  In  such  case  the  tense-auxiliary 
precedes  the  two  '  infinitives '  and  may  be  separated  from 
them  by  intervening  words ;  e  g.  id^  fe^e  nid^t,  h)ie  mein 
Sruber  ^attc  f(^5ner  au^gebtlbct  n^erben  lonncn  (G.),  I  do  not 
see  how  my  brother  could  have  been  better  educated, 

a.  Lessing  is  fond  of  omitting  the  tense-auxiliary  in  such,  cases; 
e.  g.  fo  mcrfen  bie  ?(u8tcger  fel^r  wo^l  an,  bag  ber  S)tcl^tcr  ^tcrburd^  \txit 
M  ©arbarcn,  biefe  ot«  gcfittcte  35otfer  fdjilbcm  ttjollen,  the  commeniators 
retnark  very  properly  thai  the  poet  intended  by  this  to  represent  the 
former  as  barbarians,  the  latter  as  civilized  people, 

b.  Aside  from  the  case  just  mentioned,  some  writers  occasionally 
prefer  to  place  the  tense-auxiliary  before  instead  of  after  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  a  compound  tense;  e.  g.  e«  fd^cinet  bent  Scfcr  tt)eit  furjcr  auf 
bent  ^apicrc,  at«  e«  ben  3iift^tttt«ni  tDlrb  Dorgefommen  fein  (L.),  it  seems 
to  the  reader  much  shorter  on  paper  tJutn  it  probably  appeared  to  the 
spectators, 

2.  The  dependent  order  may  occur  in  exclamatory  sen- 
tences thru  the  omission  of  a  governing  verb ;  e.  g.  toie  \iA 
bie  J)lattcn  Surfd^e  freucn  (G.)  I  how  the  low  fellows  ejijoy 
themselves!    . 

3.  The  subject  of  a  dependent  clause  usually  stands  just 
after  the  introductory  connective,  but  a  short  nnemphatic 
pronoun  or  adverb  often  intervenes  before  it ;  e.  g.  bu  ftebft 
nur  bier,  toeil  bid^  mcin  SSater  braud^tc  (G.),  you  only  stand 
here  because  in y  father  used  you. 

4.  In  old  German  the  finite  verb  might  stand  at  the  end 
in  sentences  not  dependent,  and  traces  of  this  freedom  are 
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preserved  in  poetry;  e.g.  benl^  ^inb,  urn  atte«  in  bcr  SBelt, 
ber  iQcrr  bid^  fiir  ein  %xaukin  l^dlt  (G.),  the  gentleman  takes 
you  for  a  fine  young  lady. 
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421.  Adjuncts  of  the  Noun.  An  attributive  adjective 
or  participle  precedes  its  noun  and  is  preceded  by  its  own 
modifiers ;  e.  g.  t)on  ed)tem,  au^  ber  Ouelte  gefd^dpftem  ®oIbc 
(G.),  of  genume  gold  obtained  from  the  source;  cilt  berfil^mter, 
unb  bamafe  njegen  feiner  2!atente  fel^r  gefc^a^ter  SBettmann 
(G.),  a  gentleman  of  reputation^  who  was  at  that  time  very 
much  esteemed  for  his  talents. 

1.  An  appositive  generally  follows  its  noun,  but  may  pre- 
cede ;  if  an  adjective  or  participle,  it  usually  follows  its  own 
modifiers,  but  may  precede  them  for  stylistic  reasons.  Thus 
it  would  be  natural  to  say :  burc^  biefe  SBortc  tief  geril^rt,  brad^ 
fie  in  2^rdnen  a\x%,  deeply  touched  by  these  wm*dsy  she  burst 
into  tears.  Bat  if  a  relative  clause  were  to  follow  SBBorte, 
one  might  prefer  to  change  the  order  and  say:  tief  geriil^rt 
burd^  biefe  SBorte,  bie  offenbar  Dom  §erjen  lamen,  brad^  jte  in 
2^rdnen  au^. 

2.  A  limiting  genitive,  except  a  proper  name,  generally 
follows  its  noun,  but  exceptions  are  very  frequent,  especi- 
ally in  poetry. 

422.  Adjuncts  of  the  Verb :  A  General  Principle.  The 
adjuncts  of  the  verb  come  in  the  reverse  order  of  their 
importance,  the  more  weighty  elements  tending  toward 
the  end. 

1.  Observe  that  this  is  only  a  general  tendency,  the  operation  of 
which  is  more  or  less  crossed  and  interfered  with  by  other  considera- 
tions. As  a  tendency,  however,  it  is  important.  It  explains,  in  the 
first  place,  the  final  position  of  the  infinitive  or  participle  of  a  com- 
pound tense:  these,  being  felt  as  parts  of  the  verb,  are  of  course  highly 
essential  elements  of  the  predication. 
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2.  The  same  principle  explains  the  final  position  oi  an  adverb,  ad- 
jective, noun  or  phrase,  that  has  become  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  verb  as  to  form  a  part  of  it;  e.g.  auf  in  auffle^en;  blog  in  Mog' 
jietten;  Xt\l  in  teUne^men;  in  @tanb  in  infianbfet^en. 

8.  So,  too,  we  can  account  for  the  final  position  of  a  predicate  ad- 
jective in  relation  to  a  limiting  genitive;  e.  g.  bu  btfl  bir  nur  bed  einen 
2^rieb8  betuugt  (G.),  thou  art  conscious  only  of  the  one  impulse.  Here 
belougt  is  felt  as  the  important  element  of  the  predication.  On  the 
other  hand  a  weighty  prepositional  phrase  may  easily  follow  a  predi- 
cate adjective;  e.  g.  fit  ijl  fcl|r  flol;;  auf  i^rc  @d|5nl|clt,  sJie  is  very  proud 
of  her  beauty, 

423.  Position  of  Objects.  From  the  general  principle 
just  stated  it  follows  that  short,  unemphatic,  pronominal 
objects  tend  toward  the  beginning ;  e.  g.  id^  fenne  i^n  fd^on 
feit  3ctt)ren,  /  have  known  hiin  these  many  years  ;  ic^  I)a6c 
il^m  langft  t)er9eben,  /  have  long  since  forgiven  him. 

1.  The  least  emphatic  pronomis  are  e^  and  the  reflexive, 
which  accordingly  precede ;  e.  g.  tc^  gab  e§  bir,  /  gave  it  to 
you;  fie  ndl^ert  ftd^  tl^m,  she  approaches  him.  As  betwen 
these  two  fid^  comes  first,  but  with  exceptions. 

2.  In  general  a  direct  object  (especially  if  it  denote  a 
person)  is  of  more  importance  than  an  indirect  object  (espe- 
cially if  it  denote  a  thing),  and  hence  comes  nearer  the  end ; 
e.  g.  ber  2tnblicf  gibt  ben  Sngein  ©tdrle,  the  sight  gives  strength 
to  the  angels.  But  where  both  objects  are  persons,  or  both 
things,  this  relation  may  easily  be  reversed ;  e.  g.  jte  ftcllte 
ben  iQerm  il^rem  Sruber  i)or,  she  introduced  the  gentleman  to 
her  brother  ;  er  itjibmete  f eine  Srdfte  bent  Dienfte  be^  3Saterlanb0, 
he  devoted  his  powers  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

a.  On  the  other  hand  an  accusative  object  very  regularly  precedes 
a  genitive  or  a  prepositional  phrase;  e.  g.  ber  lange  ^rieg  beraubte  bad 
35aterlanb  feiner  frdftigflcn  @o^ne  (Gr.),  the  long  war  robbed  the  country 
of  its  strongest  sons;  tv  bcfrcitc  bie  ^^lIofo^l|te  oon  il|rcn  geffetn, /reed 
philosophy  from  its  fetters. 

424.  Position  of  Adverbs.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
adverbs  of  direction  (auf,  ah,  l^er,  Ijin,  etc.)  are  of  mostim- 
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portance :  they  accordingly  come  last  under  the  name  of 
separable  prefixes ;  e.  g.  bie  ©onne  gel^t  je^t  um  6  Uf)r  an^, 
the  sun  rises  now  at  6  o'clock. 

1.  Next  in  importance  are  the  negative  adverbs  nid^t,  nie, 
niemafe,  leine^toeg^;  these  accordingly  tend  toward  the  end, 
especially  in  emphatic  negations ;  e.  g.  ba^  2eben  tft  ber  ®us 
ter  l^od^fte^  nid^t  (S.),  life  is  not  the  highest  of  blessings  ;  ba^ 
bie  Sefd^rdnfung  bie  Unenblic^Ieit  leine^tocgg  au^fc^Iie^e  (S.), 
that  limitation  hy  no  means  excludes  infinity ;  id^  f ann  bie 
©telle  nic^t  iiberf  e^en,  /  can  not  translate  the  passage, 

a.  But  a  negative  adverb  that  is  not  felt  as  an  adjunct  of  the  verb 
usually  stands  before  tlie  particular  word  or  phrase  that  it  modifies; 
thus  one  would  ordinarily  say  in  prose:  baS  2then  x\t  nid^t  ba^  l^otj^flc 
ber  Oiltcr, 

2.  An  adverb  of  time  generally  precedes  one  of  place  or 
manner ;  that  is,  among  the  relations  denoted  by  adverbs 
that  of  manner  or  degree  is  more  important  than  that  of 
place,  place  more  important  than  time.  But  this  order  of 
precedence  varies  easily  under  the  influence  of  special  em- 
phasis. 

425.  Dependent  Infinitives  are  preceded  by  their  own 
modifiers ;  e.  g.  bu  braudjft  bid^  nic^t  bariiber  ju  fingftigen, 
you  do  not  need  to  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  2BiIt)eIm 
fonnte  [id)  nicljt  entfc^Iiefeen,  bie  JRoHe  be§  lebenben  ^flnig^ 
bent  ^ebanten  ju  iiberlaffen,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  role  of  the  living  king  to  the  pedant. 

1.  The  prepositional  infinitive  is  often  incorporated  in 
the  sentence  as  one  of  the  verbal  adjuncts,  especially  if  it 
stands  alone  or  has  no  modifier  of  great  importance ;  e.  g. 
bag  SWdbd^en  fing  ju  hjeinen  an,  began  to  cry;  ba  fie  ju  h^einen 
anfing/a5  she  began  to  cry.  But  one  would  say:  jte  fing  an, 
l^eftig  JU  hjeinen;  ba  fie  anfing,  l^eftig  ju  n^einen. 

426.  Dependent  Clauses.  Since  dependent  clauses  have 
the  value  of  substantives,  adverbs  or  adjectives,  their  posi- 
tion falls  under  the  rules  already  given.     Thus  t 
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1.  An  adverbial  clause  should  not  intervene  between  sub- 
ject and  verb  in  the  normal  order.  Such  a  type  of  sentence 
as  the  party,  tho  it  had  suffered  defeat,  was  not  discouraged, 
must  become :  bie  ^artei  toax,  obtDol^I  fie  einc  Slieberlagc  erlits 
itn  l^atte,  letne^h^egg  entmutigt;  or  else :  bie  ^artei  toar  feinegs 

*  toeg^  entmutigt,  obtool^l  fte,  etc.;  or  else :  t>b\ot>\)\  bie  ^artei  eine 
9lieberlage  erlitten  l^atte,  Xoax  fie,  etc. 

2.  So,  too,  a  sentence  should  not  begin  with  two  adverb- 
ial clauses.  In  English  we  may  say :  ^5  soon  as  the  horses 
were  ready,  altho  it  wa^  still  very  early,  we  got  under  way. 
This  becomes  in  German :  ©obalb  bie  ^ferbe  bereit  toaren, 
mad^ten  \o\x  un^,  obtool;!  e^  noc^  fe^r  frii^  toar,  auf  ben  Sffieg; 
or  else :  tnac^ten  \o\x  ung  auf  ben  28eg,  obhjo^l  e^  nod^  fel^r 

3.  Whether  a  dependent  clause  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  structure  of  the  main  sentence  or  attached  to  it  as  an 
appendix,  is  a  question  of  style.  An  important  principle  is 
that  a  sentence  should  not  end  weakly  after  a  subordinate 
clause.  Thus  one  would  not  say:  er  ful^r,  fobalb  er  gefriit^^ 
ftiicft  l^atte,  oh,  but  et  ful^r  ab,  fobalb  er  gefru^ftii(ft  ^atte,  he 
left  05  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted.  On  the  other  hand  one 
might  very  well  say :  er  ful^r,  fobalb  er  gefru^ftudt  l^atte,  in 
ber  gro^ten  (Site  ah, 

4.  To  explain  further  the  principles  according  to  wliich 
clauses  are  concatenated  into  more  or  less  elaborate  periods, 
is  the  province  of  a  ti'eatise  on  style,  rather  than  of  a  gram- 
mar. 


EXERCISES,  m  SYNTAX 

EXERCISE   I* 

Use  of  the  Articles 

§  §  224-32 

1.  Fall  has  come  and  the  birds  are  flying  towards  the 
south.  2.  Youth  is  the  spring-time  of  life.  3.  Art  is  long, 
life  short.  4.  Innocence  has  a  friend  in  heaven.  5.  The 
Greeks  called  sleep  the  brother  of  death.  6.  Love  makes 
the  cleverest  man  a  fool  (§  265,  2,  a).  7.  Here  nature  is 
loveliest  in  June.  8.  Without  language  man  would  be  like 
the  animals.  9.  My  home  is  far  in  the  south,  in  beautiful 
Spain.  10.  On  Wednesday  the  children  are  in  school  all 
day.  11.  Little  Karl  came  running  to  meet  his  mother 
(§  369, 5).  12.  Father  is  now  in  Switzerland ;  he  is  coming 
home  the  last  of  September  (§  96,  1). 

EXERCISE   II 
The  Articles  —  Continued 

1.  Frogs  can  live  on  land  or  in  water.  2.  One  can  now 
ascend  Vesuvius  by  rail.  3.  Water  is  best,  says  a  Greek 
proverb ;  and  for  my  part  I  prefer  water  to  wine.  4.  The 
king  and  queen  go  to  church  twice  a  week.  5.  She  sat  by 
the  window,  her  eyes  (§  267)  red  with  weeping.  6.  Give 
me  your  hand  and  look  straight  in  my  face.  7.  The  what 
of  a  work  interests  men  more  than  the  how.  8.  The  art  of 
speaking  is  too  much  neglected  by  most  men.  9.  There  is 
(§  340)  a  courtesy  of  the  heart ;  it  is  akin  to  love.  10.  The 
more  he  writes  the  worse  his  style  becomes.     11.  These 


•  Note. — These  exercises,  for  which  consult  the  general  English-German 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  hook,  are  designed  to  accompany  and  illustrate  a 
systematic  course  in  the  essentials  of  German  syntax  as  treated  in  Part  Second. 
A  knowledge  of  Part  First  is  of  course  presupposed. 
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apples  cost  ten  pfennigs  apiece.  12.  The  book  appeared  at 
the  same  time  in  English  and  in  German.  13.  Green  and 
blue  (§290,  1,  a)  seem  to  be  nature's  favorite  colors. 


EXERCISE   III 

Peculiarities  of  Number 

§§  240  and  346 

1.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  lay  only  three  or  four 
miles  distant.  2.  The  book  cost  me  seven  marks  and  fifty 
pfennigs.  3.  Two  glasses  of  wine  are  always  too  much  for 
him.  4.  A  thousand  francs  is  a  very  considerable  sum. 
5.  The  horse  is  fifteen  hands  high  and  weighs  a  thousand 
pounds.  6.  Three  years  is  a  short  time.  7.  As  we  passed 
by,  the  people  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  windows.  8.  A 
large  number  of  guests  came  to  the  festival.  9.  A  swarm 
of  bees  had  attached  itself  to  a  tree  in  our  garden.  10.  Eat- 
ing and  drinking  keep  body  and  soul  together.  11.  Field, 
forest  and  village  (=  the  landscape)  lay  before  us  in  the 
soft  morning  light.  12.  Easter  comes  very  early  this  year. 
13.  If  your  Highness  commands,  our  servant  can  attend  to 
it  at  once. 

EXERCISE  IV 

The  Nominative 

§  §  241-243 

1.  He  is  called  Hans,  with  the  nickname  "little  Hans." 
2.  I  speak  to  you  as  your  neighbor  and  good  friend.  3.  He 
remained  a  pious  Christian  to  the  end  of  his  days.  4.  There 
remains  one  more  question,  which  seems  the  most  difficult 
of  all.  5.  He  died  a  poor  man.  6.  If  I  were  self-possessed 
I  should  not  be  called  Tell  (§  225, 1).  7.  The  peasant  could 
still  count  as  a  handsome  man.  8.  Alas,  that  I  was  bom  a 
beggar  1  9.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  become  a  great 
scholar.  10.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  deep- 
black  shadows  of  the  trees.     11.  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  the 
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people.  12.  She  looks  exactly  like  her  mother.  13,  He  is 
rightly  to  be  called  the  savior  of  his  country.  14.  Alas, 
your  home-land  has  become  to  you  a  foreign  country  I 


EXERCISE  V 

The  Adnojuinal  Genitive 

§§  246-7 

1.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  one  can  see  the 
king's  castle.  2.  I  have  received  a  letter  of  the  following 
import.  3.  The  first  part  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  English  language.  4.  The  young  people  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  5.  That  is  not  every  one's  affair.  6.  A 
man  of  middle  age  entered  the  room  and  began  to  talk ;  he 
seemed  a  person  of  intelligence.  7.  Yes,  we  are  of  one 
heart,  of  one  blood.  8.  O,  learn  to  feel  of  what  stock  you 
are  1  9.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  a  castle  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  10.  I  am  a  dead  man  if  they  seize  me.  11.  I  do 
what  belongs  to  my  office.  12.  With  a  dozen  good  friends 
he  now  passed  several  days  of  undisturbed  happiness. 

EXERCISE  VI 

The  Genitive  with  Verbs 

§§  248-9 

1.  You  must  not  be  ashamed  of  your  choice.  2.  Enjoy 
life  while  you  are  young.  3.  If  you  need  me  you  will  know 
where  to  find  me.  4.  I  can  not  do  without  your  help.  5.  Oh, 
do  not  mention  those  old  follies.  6.  Not  all  are  free  who 
make  light  of  their  chains.  7.  Carried  too  far,  severity  fails 
of  its  wise  purpose.     8.  Any  man  may  boast  of  his  industiy. 

9.  A  general  gayety  took  possession  of  the  little  company. 

10.  Of  what  crime  do  you  accuse  him?  11.  You  are  still 
young  enough  so  that  good  breeding  may  teach  you  a  better 
way.     12.  Please  help  yourself  to  the  bread  and  butter. 
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EXERCISE  VII 
Further  Uses  of  the  Genitive 
§  §  261-5 
1.  Every  workman  is  worthy  of  his  pay.  2.  I  know  a 
being  that  is  worthy  of  him.  3.  I  am  tired  of  living  and 
of  ruling.  4.  The  house  of  his  parents  was  always  full  of 
the  best  society.  5.  From  the  beginning  we  were  sure  of 
victory.  6.  The  fellow  is  quite  incapable  of  learning.  7. 
But  they  always  remained  mindful  of  their  origin.  8.  One 
day  the  bear  returned  from  his  wandering.  9.  Shall  you 
be  able  to  come  before  this  man  with  a  calm  face  ?  10.  Let 
each  one  go  his  way.  11.  To  my  knowledge  I  have  never 
treated  you  unkindly.  12.  I  often  hear  her  walking  about 
softly  in  the  night.  13.  As  is  well  known  (  =  in  kno^'^'-n 
manner)  he  was  in  his  day  a  famous  poet.  14.  The  man  is 
a  tailor  by  trade.     16.  Oh,  the  unhappy  hour  I 

EXERCISE  VIII 

The  Dative  with  Verbs 

§§  257-8 

1.  The  soul  of  man,  says  Goethe,  resembles  water.     2.   I 

can  not  help  you.     3.  I  told  the  boy  that  he  must  obey  his 

parents.     4.  It  harms  a  man  if  everybody  flatters  him.     6. 

No  man  of  honor  will  submit  to  the  disgrace.     6.  I  gladly 

follow  the  example  that  you  give  me.     7.  I  forgive  you, 

but  I  trust  you  no  longer.     8.  If  you  have  faithfully  served 

the  state,  that  redounds  to  your  honor.    9.  Who  is  a  brother 

to  me  ?  He  who  comes  to  my  aid  in  trouble.     10.  He  who 

wishes  to  please  all  will  always  displease  the  best.     11.  I 

look  forward  calmly  to  my  fate.     12.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 

have  met  you  before. 

EXERCISE  IX 

Further  Uses  of  the  Dative 

§§  259-61 

1.  The  time  is  favorable  to  our  plan.     2.  A  good  book  is 

ever  welcome  to  the  traveler.     3.  To  all  these  children  I  was 
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"  the  good  uncle."  4.  Tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 
5.  Truth  is  necessary  to  the  soul.  6.  This  rose  blooms  not 
for  me.  7.  I  had  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  the  place  were 
familiar  to  me.  8.  The  sun  has  bui-ned  my  face.  9.  It  does 
one  good  to  look  into  your  face  once  more.  10.  When  will 
a  savior  (Some  to  (=  for)  this  land?  11.  I  demand  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  12.  (I  want  you  to)  look  at  those  hand- 
some boys  there  I 

EXERCISE  X 

The  Accusative  with  Verbs 

§  §  263-6 

1.  That  makes  no  great  difference.  2.  Why  have  you 
not  answered  my  letter  all  this  time  ?  3.  No  one  can  rob 
me  of  my  honor.  4.  Methinks  you  would  have  done  better 
if  you  had  followed  my  advice.  5.  What  would  man  be  if 
he  had  never  dreamed  the  dream  of  freedom  ?  6.  His  duty 
is  to  stand  guard  before  the  gate  of  the  palace.  7.  Let 
each  one  fight  his  battle  alone.  8.  I  wonder  whether  he 
will  ever  come  back  ?  9.  The  ancient  Greeks  taught  their 
youth  wisdom  out  of  Homer.  10.  Who  is  permitted  to  call 
the  child  by  its  right  name  ?  11.  I  at  least  consider  him  a 
great  poet.     12.  I  can  not  make  him  my  friend. 

EXERCISE  XI 
Further  Uses  of  the  Accusative 

§§  266-9 

1.  He  sent  me  the  nearest  way  into  the  cit^.  2.  The 
governor  himself  is  bringing  him  up  the  lake.  3.  The  child 
has  fallen  down^  stairs.  4.  This  very  night  yet  he  must 
leave  the  city.  5.  He  lives  about  an  hour's  walk  further  up 
the  valley.  6.  A  good  half  of  the  way  not  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen.  7.  He  is  six  feet  high  and  weighs  two  hundred  pounds. 
8.  The  war  lasted  only  a  month,  but  it  cost  ten  thousand 
human  lives  and  an  immense  sum  of  money.     9.  Every 
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Sunday,  year  in  and  year  out,  she  writes  me  a  long  letter. 
10.  The  stranger  sat  at  the  table,  his  head  supported  upon 
his  arms  and  his  cloak  drawn  closely  about  him.  11.  But, 
jesting  aside,  what  do  you  really  want  of  me?  12.  We 
walked  hand  in  hand,  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  guide. 
13.  Frederick  the  Great  thought  the  Nibelunge*nlied  not 
worth  a  charge  of  powder.  14.  She  has  given  me  her  word ; 
I  am  content  (with  it). 

EXERCISE  XII 

Apposition 

§  §  270-1  and  286 

1.  They  shall  not  have  it,  the  free  German  Rhine.  2.  There 
came  the  governor  riding  (§369,  5)  from  Kiissnacht,  his 
castle.  3.  Oh,  do  not  forsake  it,  the  holy  cause  of  thy 
country.  4.  We  were  received  by  an  old  man,  the  servant 
of  the  prince.  5.  We  admire  the  deeds  of  the  brave  Prince 
Friedrich  Karl.  6.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  "  Sorrows 
of  Young  Werther,"  a  novel  by  Goethe.  7.  The  name  (of) 
poetic  genius  was  just  then  anything  but  honorable.  8.  I 
will  not  endure  it  longer  to  lie  here  idly  as  a  prisoner.  9.  His 
Majesty  King  May's  first  songstress.  Dame  Nightingale,  has 
just  returned  from  the  south.  10.  I  come  to  you  as  a  friend 
whom  I  can  trust.  11.  We  arrived  on  the  15tli  of  the 
month,  a  dark,  rainy  day.  12.  He  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
his  position  as  German  teacher.  13.  I  have  a  desire  for 
something  new.  14.  The  meal  consisted  of  a  large  piece 
of  bread,  two  glasses  of  milk  and  half  a  dozen  boiled  eggs. 

EXERCISE  XIII 
The  Adjective 

§  §  288-94 

1.  Free  word  befits  free  man.  2.  You  dear  child,  come, 
go  with  me.  3.  Oh,  woe  to  me,  poor  girl  1  4.  You,  dear 
friends,  will  certainly  not  forget  me.     5.  They  sent  us  young 
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people  into  another  room.  6.  Many  good  books  are  my 
quiet  friends.  7.  Nothing  remains  but  a  handful  of  light 
dust.  8.  The  German  and  English  languages  are  closely 
akin.  9.  All  good  spirits  praise  the  Lord.  10.  Of  all  good 
things  there  are  three.  11.  He  has  come-to-be  of  another 
mind.  12.  The  following  important  point  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 13.  He  has  at  any  rate  a  handsome  exterior.  14.  The 
strong  man  is  mightiest  alone.  15.  I  have  but  few  acquain- 
tances in  the  city.  16.  A  man  of  fine  moral  feeling  would 
never  do  such  a  thing. 

EXERCISE  XIV 

The  Personal  Pronouns 

§§  300-4 

1.  I  see  you  do  not  know  me,  but  I  remember  you  very 
well.  2.  The  sight  of  you  reminds  me  of  old  times.  3.  Chil- 
dren, can  you  not  be  quiet  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  4.  Be 
quiet,  poodle  I  what  do  you  want,  you  stupid  beast  ?  5.  One 
of  us  would  never  have  done  the  like.  6.  There  are  three 
of  them,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  7.  When  you  know  our 
plan,  you  will  give  it  a  better  name.  8.  She  took  the  Bible 
and  read  in  it  a  long  time.  9.  Then  we  should  be  slaves 
and  deserve  to  be  such.  10.  And  there  is  a  call  (=*=  it  calls) 
from  the  depths :  Dear  boy,  thou  art  mine.  11.  The  father 
is  a  merchant  and  the  son  intends  to  become  one.  12.  It 
is  easy  living  (§  205, 3,  a)  with  this  man.  13.  I  opened  her 
eyes  with  regard  to  herself.  14.  One  can  compare  Venice 
only  to  itself.  15.  He  asked  one  of  the  men  to  fetch  him 
his  sword. 

EXERCISE  XV 

The  Possessives 

§  §  306-8 

1.  He  has  his  own  room,  I  have  mine.  2.  Your  house 
has  always  been  mine.  3.  If  one  names  the  best  names, 
mine  too  is  named.    4.  Think  of  your  happiness  and  of  mine. 
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5.  God's  ways  are  not  like  ours.  6.  We  love  art ;  our  hearts 
grow  warm  (§  240,  2)  in  its  light.  7.  The  castle  was  in  its 
day  inhabited  by  brave  knights.  8.  The  unhappy  lady  Hved 
now  only  for  her  daughter  and  her  (=  the  daughter's)  chil- 
dren. 9.  Siegfried  killed  the  dragon  and  bathed  himself  in 
its  blood.  10.  Joy  was  to  be  seen  in  all  their  faces  (i.  e. 
in  the  faces  of  them  all).  11.'  It  is  not  well  to  be  thinking 
always  of  one's  own  happiness.  12.  There  are  people  who 
have  no  idea  of  mine  and  thine. 

EXERCISE  XVI 

Demonstratives  and  Relatives 

§§  309-11;  314-16 

1.  The  bonds  of  friendship  are  often  stronger  than  those 
of  blood.  2.  Herder  was  older  than  Goethe ;  the  latter  was 
born  in  1749,  the  former  in  1744.  3.  The  face  resembles  that 
of  the  deceased  king.  4.  The  prize  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who 
deserves  it.  5.  It  is  you  who  are  (§  137,  2)  to  blame  for  the 
whole  misfortune.  6.  Hail  to  thee,  Macbeth,  who  wilt  one 
day  be  king.  7.  He  who  seizes  the  moment,  he  (that)  is  the 
right  man.  8.  Whoever  tells  me  the  truth,  him  I  call  my 
friend.  9.  He  went  back  the  same  way  he  had  come.  10. 
There  was  once  a  king  and  queen  who  lived  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and  had  twelve  children  that  were  all  boys.  11. 
Oh,  that  sort  of  people  (§  309,  4)  must  always  be  drinking 
and  eating  1  12.  Whoso  stands,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  do 
not  fall.  13.  That  is  not  the  worst  that  you  have  done.  14. 
What  I  see  with  my  own  eyes,  that  I  know. 

EXERCISE  XVII 
Indefinite  Pronominals 

§  §  317-22 

1.  All  my  trouble  was  in  vain.  2.  How  did  yon  come  by 
all  that  money  ?  3.  Every  few  days  he  writes  us  a  long  let- 
ter.   4.  I  had  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  my  friend.     5. 
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The  world  becomes  more  beautiful  (with)  every  day.  6.  One 
or  the  other  of  you  is  to  blame  for  it.  7.  So  they  both  loved 
each  other,  but  neither  would  confess  it  to  the  other.  8.  I 
can  only  remain  a  few  days.  9.  In  a  certain  sense  I  owe  you 
everything.  10.  I  have  seen  much,  but  nothing  important. 
11.  No  one  lives  as  he  would  like ;  everybody  lives  only  as 
he  can.  12.  We  are  born  for  something  better.  13.  I  find 
little  good  in  the  book.    14.  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

EXERCISE  XVIII 

The  Auxiliaries  of  Tense 

§  323 

1.  Winter  has  come  and  the  birds  have  flown  southward. 
2.  He  would  certainly  have  become  famous,  if  he  had  not 
died  so  early.     3.  I  have  ridden  to  and  fro  for  two  hours. 

4.  The  gentleman  was  not  at  home  when  we  arrived ;  he 
had  ridden  to  the  city.  5.  Goethe  had  traveled  more  than 
Schiller  and  seen  more  of  the  world.  6.  Your  tears  have 
flowed  too  long  already.  7.  Your  father  has  aged  rapidly 
of  late.  8.  I  have  only  met  one  sad  man.  9.  In  spite  of 
everything,  I  have  continued  to  believe  in  his  fidelity. 
10.  The  water  had  pressed  into  the  city.  11.  I  could 
hardly  stand,  for  I  had  remained  awake  all  night.  12.  This 
watch  has  never  gone  right  from  the  beginning. 

EXERCISE  XIX 

Modal  Auxiliaries 

§§  333-8 

1.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  anything  better.  2.  One 
must  not  wish  to  seem  richer  than  one  is.  3.  The  world 
shall  tremble  if  I  must  perish.  4.  It  was  already  too  dark 
(§  367,  5,  a)   for  one  to  be  able  to  find  the  way  easily. 

5.  I  might  have  lived  a  pretty  life,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool. 

6.  The  man  claims  to  have  lived  here,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber him.     7.  I  may  have  been  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  the  time 
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8.  I  send  you  herewith  the  little  that  I  have  been  able  to 
save.  9.  I  should  like  to  travel,  but  I  must  not  think  of 
traveling  this  year.  10.  He  could  not  have  (done)  it,  even 
if  he  had  wished.  11.  What's  the  use  of  all  that?  You 
will  never  be  able  to  convince  me.  12.  You  should  show 
him  his  mistake,  but,  if  it  may  be,  without  paining  him. 

EXERCISE  XX 

Passive,  Impersonal  and  Reflexive  Constructions 

§§  344-6 

1.  He  has  been  made  better  by  misfortune.  2,  I  should 
like  to  write  more,  but  I  am  this  moment  interrupted  by  a 
call.  3.  Another  way  had  to  be  found.  4.  I  had  written 
thus  far  yesterday,  when  I  was  called  away.  5.  From  your 
journey  one  does  not  always  return  (§  205,  3).  6.  Care  is 
taken  that  every  one  may  have  (§  358,  4)  enough  to  eat. 
7.  That  is  easy  to  say  but  hard  to  practice.  8.  It  was  to 
be  expected  (§  366,  1,  a)  that  you  would  lose  your  way. 

9.  I  like  it  better  at  home;  I  have  never  been  drawn 
(§  303,  1)  to  foreign  parts.  10.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
great  riddle  is  at  last  solved.  11.  God  be  praised,  the  child 
is  found.  12.  My  greetings  to  thee  (§  344,  1),  thou  lofty 
house  1 

EXERCISE  XXI 

Tenses  of  the  Indicative 

§§  348-63 

1.  To-morrow  I  celebrate  my  twentieth  birthday.  2.  I 
am  going  into  the  garden — shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 
3.  You  just  run  and  get  me  my  purse.  4.  He  will  do  no  more 
harm;  I  have  killed  him.  5.  I  know  secret  ways  that  no 
man  ever  trod.  6.  Where,  I  wonder,  did  he  pass  (§  353, 1) 
the  night  ?  7.  Show  the  lawyer  this  letter  and  you  (will) 
have  won  your  case.  8.  A  good  man  will  always  choose 
the  better  part.     9.  His  life  is  over  (=  he  has  lived),  the 
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stroke  of  death  has  fallen.  10-  The  inn  where  we  spent 
the  summer  three  years  ago  is  closed.  11.  I  shall  certainly 
visit  you  as  often  as  I  have  time.  12.  I  think  that  I  saw 
him  last  evening  in  the  theater.  13.  I  learned  German 
years  ago  as  a  child.  14.  There  will  be  singing  and  dancing 
until  the  sun  rises. 

EXERCISE  XXII 
Imperative  and  Optative  Subjunctive 

§§  366-7 

1.  Let  there  be  truth  between  us.    2.  Let  him  go  his  way. 

3.  Let  him  be  bound  (§  199,  1)  to  the  linden  tree  yonder. 

4.  Let  us  go  home ;  it  is  getting  dark  already.  5.  Let  some 
one  mount  the  tower  and  see  how  things  (§  303,  4)  are  going. 
6.  Let  him  rest  in  peace  1  7.  .May  he  rest  in  peace  1  8.  Be 
the  story  true  or  false,  it  is  at  any  rate  interesting.  9.  Were 
I  only  well,  how  happy  I  should  be  1  10.  May  the  day  never 
appear!  11.  Oh,  that  I  had  never  lived  to  look  on  thatl 
12.  God  help  the  poor  people  1  13.  Let  no  one  enter  the 
room,  whoever  he  may  be.  14.  I  shall  not  see  him,  unless 
it  be  (§  356,  1,  a)  that  he  comes  here. 

EXERCISE  XXIII 

Potential  and  Unreal  Subjunctive 

§§  368-9 

1.  How  would  it  be  with  you  if  I  should  withdraw  my 
army  ?  2.  We  could  do  much  if  we  stood  together.  3.  If 
I  had  arrived  a  moment  earlier  I  might  have  saved  her  life. 
4.  I  couldn't  state  the  true  reason.  5.  I  should  not  like  to 
assert  such  a  thing.  6.  I  should  think  it  would  be  better 
not  to  answer  the  letter  at  all.  7.  So  that's  (§  358,  2)  fin- 
ished 1  Well,  what  next?  8.  There,  now  you  have  my  reasons  1 
I  say  no  more.  9.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  back  already  ?  it  seems 
impossible.  10.  So  (you  think;  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
feared?    11.  What?  (you  say)  it  was  robbers  who  attacked 
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us?  12.  Had  I  only  known  the  truth,  I  could  have  helped 
you.  13.  It  was  as  if  something  strange  were  coming  betM-een 
them.  14.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  now  reached  the  goal 
of  his  journey.  15.  The  end  of  the  letter  ^ras  exactly  as  if 
he  had  written  it  himself.  16.  Some  books  appear  to  be 
written  not  that  one  may  learn  from  them,  but  that  one  may 
know  that  the  author  knew  something. 


EXERCISE  XXIV 

Dependent  Subjunctive 

§§  860-1 

1.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  child  ?  2.  Socrates  believed  tLit 
the  soul  of  man  is  immortal.  3.  The  belief  that  life  is  good 
is  natural  to  man.  4.  They  felt  that  without  freedom  every- 
thing was  lost.  5.  He  said  that  he  should  return  on  the 
morrow.  6.  She  demanded  that  I  give  back  all  the  letters 
that  she  might  have  written  to  me.  7.  They  said  that  I  had 
not  changed,  only  my  face  was  pale.  8.  I  have  no  other  wish 
than  that  you  should  be  friends.  9.  No  one  knew  who  he 
was  or  how  he  lived.  10.  My  guide  asserted  that  he  did 
not  know  whence  the  robbers  came.  11.  She  wrote  me  a 
week  ago  that  she  was  lying  ill  in  bed  and  could  not  even 
read.  12.  The  boys  reported  that  the  bear  was  right  at 
hand ;  that  they  had  themseh'es  seen  him  and  had  then  run 
away  in  fear. 

EXERCISE  XXV 

The  Infinitive 

§§  364-7 

1.  Acting  is  easy,  thinking  is  difficult,  says  Goethe.  2.  The 
life  of  a  woman  is  an  eternal  going  and  coming,  or  lifting 
and  carrying.  3.  Doing  right  causes  (one)  to  rest  quietly. 
4.  To  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and  not  to  be  able  to  see, 
that  is  a  misfortune.  5.  I  feel  myself  becoming  gradually 
young  again.     6.  It  is  hard  to  swim  against  the  stream. 
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7.  In  this  room  there  must  be  no  smoking.  8.  He  has 
never  learned  to  swim ;  who  will  help  me  save  him  ?  9.  It 
befits  a  noble  man  to  heed  the  word  of  w^omen.  10.  I  am 
ready  to  accompany  you.  11.  The  question  is  hard  to  an- 
swer. 12.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  called  from  the  dis- 
tance. 13.  To  satisfy  the  mother,  I  had  a  doctor  summoned. 
14.  I  am  too  old  merely  to  play,  too  young  to  be  without  a 
wish. 

EXERCISE  XXVI 

The  Participle 

§§368-71 

1.  She  has  been  ailing  these  two  weeks.  2.  We  went 
against  the  danger  (that  was)  threatening  us.  3.  A  drunken 
man  is  always  repulsive.  4.  The  task  in  question  was  satis- 
factorily (satisfyingly)  performed.  5.  The  ancients  imagined 
tlieir  gods  as  living  in  Olympus.  6.  The  letters  that  have 
reached  (§  369, 1)  me  say  not  a  word  of  this  intended  jour- 
ney. 7.  Boldly  ventured  is  half  won.  8.  The  concert  did 
not  please  me  at  all,  one  single  piece  excepted.  9.  Her  eye 
remained  fixed  upon  the  child  (who  had)  now  fallen  asleep. 
10.  There  comes  a  man  running  at  full  speed.  11.  The  whole 
question  is  a  hard  one  to  answer.  12.  Looked  at  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view,  the  question  appears  quite  different. 

« 

EXERCISE  XXVII 

Conditional  and  Imperative 

§§  362-3 

1.  If  you  should  get  into  trouble  I  would  gladly  help  you. 
2.  I  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  the  ship  should  arrive  in 
Hamburg.  3.  I  feared  that  she  would  take  cold.  4.  With- 
out him  the  affair  would  have  gone  quite  differently.  5.  They 
invited  me  to  a  family  festival  to  which  a  number  of  guests 
would  be  coming.  6.  Any  one  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
would  step  back  with  horror.     7.  O,  let  us  hear  everything ; 
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«•?  It  Ib«l  I  only  known  the  troth,  I  <•  ^ 
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Dependent  Scbjinctive 

§§  sao-i 

1.  Dorou  think  I  am  a  child?    2.  Socrates  1^1 

the  mml  of  man  18  immortal.   3.  The  belief  thac^. 

in  natumi  to  man.    4.  They  felt  that  without  freel 

tiling  wan  lotft,     5.  He  said  that  he  should  renr 
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that  she  m^ht  have  written  to  me.    7.  They  said  di 

noc  changed,  only  my  face  was  pale.    8.  I  have  no  oti 

tiian  that  you  should  be  friends.    9.  No  one  ^e^ri 

wan  or  how  he  hved.     10.  My  guide  asserted  tku 

not  know  whence  the  robbers  came.    11.  She  ^n"ort 
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The  Infinitive 
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i  room  there  must  be  no  smoking.  8.  He  has 
•ned  to  swim;  who  will  help  me  save  him?  9.  It 
oble  man  to  heed  the  word  of  women.  10.  I  am 
accompany  you.  11.  The  question  ia  hard  to  an- 
2.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  called  from  the  di»- 
13.  To  satisfy  the  mother,  I  had  a  doctor  summoned. 
1  too  old  merely  to  play,  too  young  to  be  without  a 
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The  Participle 

§§  368-71 

She  has  been  ailing  these  two  weeks.    2L  We  weat 
St  the  danger  (that  was)  threatening  oa.  S.  Adnmiea 
is  always  repulsive.    4.  The  task  in  question  was  atik- 
rily  (satisfyingly)  performed.   5.  TheaocieatsiinasiBcii 
gods  as  living  in  Olympus.    6.  The  letters  thai  hare 
hed  (§  369, 1)  me  say  not  a  ward  oi  this  intendefi  y^sr- 
7.  Boldly  ventured  is  half  won.    8.  The  tfjutert  d>i 
please  me  at  all,  one  single  piece  excepted.   9.  Her  eye 
lained  fixed  upon  the  child  (who  had)  now  tiHen  »ik^. 
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APPENDIX  I 
ORTHOGRAPHY 

1.  Spelling  Reform  in  Germany.  German  spelling  is  based  in  a 
general  way  upon  the  usage  handed  down  by  the  writers,  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  this  traditional 
spelling,  while  much  better  than  our  own,  is  not  free  from  defects.  It 
represents  simple  sounds  by  compound  signs,  as  in  ^aal,  ^icr,  H; 
different  sounds  by  the  same  sign,  as  m  S3ob  -  ba,  gcl^en  -  ia^;  the 
same  sound  by  different  signs,  as  in  @(a«  -  ^a%  33aumc  -  greubc,  and 
it  has  a  much-used  silent  \),  Differences  of  usage  with  regard  to  these 
and  other  points  led,  in  1876,  to  a  movement  for  governmental  regula- 
tion of  orthography.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurttemberg  and 
other  German  governments  published  official  spelling-books,  and  the 
spelling  thus  prescribed  soon  began  to  make  its  way  into  books  and 
journals.  The  first  edition  of  this  grammar,  published  in  1895,  fol- 
lowed the  Prussian  rules. 

2.  The  New  Official  Spelling.  As  the  spelling-books  issued  by  the 
various  governments  differed  more  or  less  in  matters  of  detail,  the 
uniform  regulation  of  spelling  became  a  desideratum.  An  ortho- 
graphic conference  was  accordingly  held  at  Berlin,  in  June,  1901,  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  common  system.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  this  conference  have  since  been  adopted  thruout  the  empire, 
and  also  in  Austria  and  Switzerland.  The  general  principles  of  the 
new  regulations  are  set  forth  in  9icgcln  fiir  bic  bciitfd)e  SJed^tfd^rciBung, 
ncbft  SSortcrOergclc^nlS,  Berlin,  1902.  But  since  the  'rules'  admit  of 
not  a  few  exceptions  in  favor  of  conventional  usage,  one  can  not 
easily  spell  by  them  without  frequently  referring  to  the  accompany- 
ing 'word-list';  and  as  this,  in  turn,  contains  only  a  limited  number 
of  representative  words,  the  student,  or  at  any  rate  the  teacher,  should 
have  at  hand  one  of  the  more  compendious  orthographic  dictionaries, 
such  as  Gemss'  Worterhuch  fiir  die  deutsche  Rechtschreibungj  Berlin, 
1902,  or  Duden's  Orthographisches  Worterhuch,  These  excellent  man- 
uals, which  cost  but  a  small  sum,  seldom  leave  one  in  doubt  about  even 
the  smallest  detail  of  the  official  spelling.  Practically  we  have  fol- 
lowed Duden  in  this  grammar. 

3.  The  Old  Spelling  and  the  New.  Since  many  writers  and  edi- 
tors still  continue  to  use  the  older  spelling,  tho  with  more  or  less 
diversity  in  details,  we  append  a  list  of  the  more  important  points 
regulated  by  the  official  rules. 
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1.  %  i),  iX,  %\x,  are  to  be  preferred  to  5le,  Oc,  Ue,  3leu.  The  same 
in  Roman  type. 

2.  S  and  au  are  to  be  preferred  to  c  and  eu  in  words  which  have 
kindred  with  a,  an;  hence  rad^en  (on  account  of  ^adjt);  Srmct  (3lrm); 
raumcn  (9Jaum);  but  ed^t,  not  ad^t,  Bering,  not  faring,  Icugnen,  not 
laugnen,  etc.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions ;  thus  ebel  (in  Efpite 
of  W>t[),  (Sltern  in  spite  of  alt 

a.  In  a  few  cases  a  and  e  distinguish  words  of  different  meaning ; 
e.  g.,  S^rc,  ear  of  grain,  and  (g^re,  honor;  ?ard^e,  larch,  and  Scrd^c,  lark. 

3.  %{ is  written  only  in  a  few  words,  of  which  the  more  common 
are  ^al,  ^ain,  Waiter,  iaie,  2Kai,  Tlaib,  3Rai«.  Elsewhere  ei  is  used. 
Observe,  however,  the  distinctive  spellings :  ?aib,  loaf,  and  ?cib,  body  ; 
@aitc,  string,  and  @eitc,  side;  Saifc,  orphan,  and  2Bei|c,  iwwe. 

4.  The  use  of  doubled  vowels  is  somewhat  restricted,  tho  by  no 
means  done  away  with.  Thus  the  following  words  are  to  be  spelled 
with  a  single  vowel :  bar,  SBarfcftaft,  ^crb,  ^erbc,  So8,  tofcn,  !2ofung,  tog, 
Wl(x%  quer,  ®d^af,  @d^am,  ©d^ale,  @d^ar,  ©d^og,  fetig,  @tar,  2Bage, 
Sagen,  SBare. 

5.  The  simple  I  is  preferred  to  ie  in  gibjl,  gibt,  gib,  and  also  in 
fing,  l^ing;  but  it  to  i  in  verbs  in  ieren.  The  spelling  distinguishes 
giber,  ^6er,  from  ?^icbcr, /euer;  2Jiine,  mine,  from  SSSixtm,  expression ; 
?ib,  eyelid,  from  ![!icb, song;  ©til, style,  from  @tic(,  stem;  wiber,  against, 
from  ttiicber,  again. 

6.  Except  in  ©tabt,  city,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  @tatt, 
place,  the  combination  bt  is  to  be  written  only  where  t  is  inflectional, 
as  in  (cibt,  manbte,  gefanbt.  Write  therefore  tot,  not  tobt ;  ^rot  not 
^robt  nor  53rob  ;  so  also  @d^n)crt,  gcfd^cit,  @rntc. 

7.  The  endings  id)  and  ig  are  to  be  distinguished  in  writing,  tho 
pronounced  alike ;  hence  gitticft,  ^firfid^,  Sieppicft,  but  ^onig,  ©fftg, 
^afig.    For  others  consult  the  *  word-list,'  or  Duden. 

8.  ^1^  is  to  be  used  only  in  foreign  words,  as  ^l^itofopl^ic,  ^l^itijlcr. 
Write  therefore,  gfcu,  3lbotf,  9?ubotf,  SSeflfatcn. 

a.  As  to  the  use  of  initial  D  and  f  (t)or  but  fiir,  flicgcn  but  SSUeg), 
consult  the  dictionary. 

9.  @,  not  6,  is  to  be  written  in  the  pronominal  forms,  be§,  IticS,  bie^ 
and  their  compounds,  and  also  in  the  suffix  niS. 

a.  Medial  f  becomes  9  before  a  suffix  of  derivation,  but  not  before 
an  inflectional  t;  hence,  ^aSd^cn,  from  jpafc ;  9l53d^cn,  from  SJoJc ; 
jociSUd^,  from  wcifc ;  but  reifl,  from  rcifcn. 
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b.  In  Roman  type  the  rules  prescribe  that  g  be  represeiLted  by  f s, 
or  else  by  a  special  digraph,  fi.  But  non-German  printers  usually 
employ  sz  or  ss.  The  objection  that  ss  does  not  distinguish  ff  from  g 
is  not  important,  as  the  sounds  are  identical. 

10.  2^^  is  to  be  written  only  in  foreign  words,  as  X^catcr,  Xf)ema, 
%lieovit.  This  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  important  and  characteris- 
tic rule  of  the  official  spelling.  Prior  to  the  convention  of  1901,  t^, 
while  discarded  in  favor  of  the  simple  t  in  a  large  number  of  words, 
was  retained  in  X^^at,  Zfjat,  t^un,  Xfjov,  Zl^iiv,  in  which  it  took  the 
placp  of  ^  after  the  vowel  as  sign  of  length  (X^al  instead  of  Xa\)l 
etc.).  This  absurd  and  confusing  anomaly  has  now  been  got  rid  of. 
Write  therefore  not  only  Xiev,  Xtil,  xat,  ratcn,  toext,  §Rcid^turn,  as  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  grammar,  but  also  %ai,  Xaltt,  Xat,  tun,  2^rane, 
2^or,  XHx,  In  the  case  of  the  word  for  tea,  the  new  rules  allow  either 
Xljtt  or  Xet.  Let  the  student  prefer  Xte*  The  next  step,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  to  discard  the  useless  tl^  in  all  common  nouns  of  what- 
ever origin. 

11.  Three  concurrent  consonants  are  avoided  in  some  cases  (by 
dropping  one),  permitted  in  others,  e.  g.,  bcnnocft  (i.  e.  bcnn  nod^),  TtiU 
tag,  ecftiffa^rt;  but  atttlebcnb,  SBctttud^  or  SBcttiidft,  ©tiUlcbcn  or  @tiEeben 
(when  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line,  always  SBctt»tud^,  @tiII4cben). 

a.  Final  ^  before  the  suffix  l^eit  is  dropped  ;  e.  g. ;  SJol^cit.  So,  too, 
^o^eit,  from  $oci^;  but  SScic^^cit,  from  wcld^. 

b.  The  plural  of  @ce,  ^rmee,  is  either  ®eccn,  3lrmcccn,  or  ®ccn, 
3lrmecn. 

12.  In  foreign  words  f  is  written  for  a  guttural  c,  g  for  the  affricate ; 
as  Catalog,  ^(affc,  tkxiM,  S'l^Ul,  Offigier.  But  a  good  many  excep- 
tions are  allowed,  especially  in  case  of  French  words;  e.  g.,  Sou^e, 
Sebcr  or  ^e\>tY,  Concept  or  ^ongc^Jt  When  in  doubt  whether  to  write 
c,  I  or  3,  consult  Duden's  dictionary. 

13.  The  use  of  initial  capitals  is  greatly  restricted.  Nouns  used 
adjectively,  as  cin  bigdftcn,  cin  ^jaar,  ba«  ifl  fd^abe ;  adverbially,  as 
abenbs,  nadftts,  Dormittagg ;  prepositionally,  as  fraft,  mittelS,  trofe, 
ntanget^,  or  as  parts  of  a  verbal  phrase,  as  jlattfinben,  inftanb  fetjen, 
are  to  be  written  with  a  small  initial. 

a.  This  is  the  most  difficult  subject  that  the  rules  deal  with,  and 
they  leave  it  in -a  rather  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  thus  one  may  write 
gu  ©uiijlcn,  ju  gunpcn  or  gugunflcn ;  ju  flatten  or  guflattcn.  When  in 
doubt  consult  Duden. 

b.  Adjectives  from  names  of  persons  have  a  small  initial  when  their 
meaning  is  general ;  e.  g.,  btc  tut^c'rifc^c  ^ircftc,  t?ie  Lutheran  church; 
but  bie  lOu'tl^crljd^e  ^ibeliibcrfctjung,  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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c.  Adjectival  phrases,  such  as  im  ganjcn,  fur«  crfte,  bei  tueitent,  be« 
tvetteren,  etc.  have  a  small  initial. 

14.  The  apostrophe  is  to  be  used  sparingly,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  suppression  of  a  letter  usually  written.  But  on  this  point 
the  rules  are  not  very  precise,  and  there  is  much  diversity  of  usage. 
Omit  the  apostrophe  at  any  rate  in  aufS,  untcrm,  etc.,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive of  proper  names  that  do  not  end  in  a  sibilant. 

4.  The  Roman  Letters  are  extensively  used  in  scientific  writings  of 
every  kind.  In  using  the  Roman  letters  many  writers,  particularly 
philologists,  discard  altogether  the  initial  capital  of  nouns  and  thus 
avoid  the  most  serious  practical  difficulty  of  German  orthography. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN  COGNATES 

1.  The  Relation  of  English  to  German  is  a  subject  which  belongs 
rather  to  comparative  linguistics  than  to  German  grammar,  and  can 
not  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  without  some  knowledge  of  Old 
English,  Old  German,  Gothic,  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  general 
phonetics.  Such  knowledge  is  not  presupposed  for  the  users  of  this 
book.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  that  every  student  who  ap- 
proaches German  by  way  of  English,  leafn  to  recognize  the  familiar 
words  of  his  mother  tongue  in  their  unfamiliar  Grerman  forms,  aud 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  correctly,  if  not  profoundly, 
concerning  the  relationship  of  cognates.  To  this  end,  it  is  hoped,  the 
following  paragraphs  will  be  found  helpful.  What  is  here  given,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  very  elementary  introduction  to  a  large  and  difficult 
subject. 

a.  The  most  valuable  of  all  helps  for  the  study  of  German  words 
in  their  relation  to  cognate  forms  in  other  languages  is  Kluge's  My- 
mologishea  Worterbuch  der  deutscJien  Sprache. 

2.  The  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  German 
and  English  belong  to  the  Germanic  (sometimes  called 
Teutonic)  branch  of  the  Indo-European  (also  called  Aryan 
and  Indo-Germanic)  family  of  languages.  The  Indo- 
European  family  has  ten  branches,  three  of  them  Asiatic 
and  seven  European,     The  Asiatic   branches  are  the 
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Indie,  Iranic  and  Armenian.     The  European  branches 

are  the  Hellenic,  Italic,  Germanic,  Slavic,  Baltic,  Keltic 

and  Albanian. 

a.  Observe  that  these  names  are  the  names  of  *  branches  *  put  forth 
in  ancient  times  by  the  Indo-European  parent-stem.  Each  one  of  them 
has  branched  again  and  again,  thus  giving  rise  in  our  day  to  a  large 
number  of  separate  languages  and  dialects  variously  related  to  one 
another. 

1.  When  we  say  that  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Germans,  Slavs,  etc.,  belong  to  the  same  ^  family,^ 
this  means  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  these  various  peoples  once 
dwelt  together,  forming  a  single  community  and  speaking*a  common 
language.  Where  this  pro-ethnic  Indo-European  home  was  located  — 
whether  in  Asia  or  in  Europe—  when  the  dispersion  began,  and  how 
it  proceeded,  are  still  moot  questions. 

2.  The  Indo-European  parent-speech  is  known  to  us  in  a  measure 
through  the  process  of  restoration.  By  a  comparison  of  cognate  forms, 
as  they  actually  appear  in  the  derived  languages,  scholars  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct  the  alphabet,  the  grammar,  and  in  part  the  vocab- 
ulary, of  the  parent-speech.  Thus  Eng.  brother,  Lat.  f rater,  Gk. 
if}pdTrfPf  Sansk.  bhr&tar,  point  back  to  an  I.-E.  parent-form  *bhrater 
(a  prefixed  *  is  used  to  distinguish  ideal  reconstructions  from  words 
historically  known). 

3.  The  Germanic  Branch  of  the  Indo-European  Family. 
There  was  a  time  during  which  the  ancestors  of  the  vari- 
ous peoples  now  known  to  us  as  Germanic,  having  parted 
from  the  Indo-European  parentnstock,  still  dwelt  together 
in  one  community  and  spoke  a  common  language.  Later 
this  Germanic  stock  parted  into  three  branches,  the  east- 
ern, the  northern  and  the  western.  The  eastern  branch 
is  known  chiefly  from  the  extinct  Gothic.  The  northern 
branch  gave  rise  to  the  Scandinavian  languages,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Icelandic  and  Norwegian.  The  western  branch 
gave  rise  to  German,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Frisian. 

1.  Where  the  pro-ethnic  home  of  the  Germanic  race  was  situated 
is  not  precisely  known,  nor  have  we  any  historical  remains  of  their 
language  in  this  stage  of  its  history.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  com- 
parison of  derived  forms,  to  reconstruct  the  alphabet,  the  grammar, 
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and  in  large  part  the  vocabulary,  of  the  Germanic  parentHSpeechi 
Thus  Gothic  brothar,  Old  English  brotlior^  Old  High  German  bruodaVj 
Old  Low  German  hrothar^  and  Old  Icelandic  brothlr,  point  back  to  a 
Germanic  *brdtfiar. 

4.  Phonetic  Change.  In  every  language  the  pronunci- 
ation of  words  is  more  or  less  subject  to  change.  Thru 
a  modified  mode  of  utterance  a  sound  is  converted  into 
another  sound  or  ceases  to  be  heard.  In  this  way,  given 
time  enough,  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  may  change 
to  almost  any  imaginable  extent.  Thus  English  ten  is  the 
same  word  as  Latin  decerriy  only  it  is  pronounced  differently. 

1.  But  changes  of  pronunciation  do  not  take  place  at  hap-hazard. 
When  a  particular  tendency  to  change  sets  in,  at  a  given  time  and  in 
a  given  language,  it  does  its  work  thoroly  and  uniformly.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  tendency  is  to  convert  d  into  «,  it  will  convert  d  into  t 
everywhere,  unless  there  is  some  interfering  cause.  Such  a  uniformly 
operating  tendency  to  change  of  pronunciation  is  called  a  phonetic 
law.  The  principal  causes  that  interfere  with  the  uniform  operation 
of  phonetic  laws  are  the  position  of  the  sound  with  respect  to  other 
sounds  or  to  the  accent,  and  the  attracting  influence  —  analogy — of 
other  words. 

2.  Spelling  is  often  an  imperfect  and  deceptive  representation  of 
sounds,  and  is  much  more  conservative  than  pronunciation.  One  of 
the  most  important  maxims  that  the  student  of  linguistics  has  to  learn, 
is  to  think  in  terms  of  sounds,  not  in  terms  of  letters. 

5.  The  Germanic  Shifting  of  Consonants.  If,  now, 
we  compare  a  large  number  of  Indo-European  words, 
ideally  restored,  with  their  Germanic  descendants,  ideally 
restored,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  have  undergone 
changes  both  in  their  vowels  and  in  their  consonants. 
One  set  of  these  changes,  affecting  the  explosive  conso- 
nants, or  stops,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
study  of  English  and  German  etymology,  viz. :  the  Indo- 
European  voiced  aspirates  hh,  dh,  gh,  become,  in  Germanic, 
the  voiced  stops  &,  rf,  g  ;  the  voiced  stops  6,  rf,  g^  become 
voiceless,  giving  p,  t,  k^  and  the  voiceless  stops  ^,  t,  i, 
become  spirant,  giving  /,  iA,  h. 
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1.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate 

: 

Indo-European 

Greek 

Latir^ 

Germanic 

English 

*bhrater 

i^pdrrip 

frater 

♦brOthar 

brother 

*dhe,  *dhO 

Ofjvai 

facio 

*d5n 

do 

♦ghans- 

X^ 

(h)anser 

♦gans 

goose 

♦dwo 

6io 

duo 

♦two 

two 

♦genu 

y6w 

genu 

♦kniwa 

knee 

*pad- 

TTohg  {noS-dg) 

pes  (ped-is) 

*fot 

foot 

*trejis 

rpzlQ 

tres 

♦thrijis 

three 

*kun- 

Kbuv  (/CV-V(Jf ) 

canis 

♦hun-dos 

hound 

a.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  law  due  to  the  operation  of 

special  causes. 

But  a  discussion  of  these,  or 

of  the  changes  undergone 

by  the  vowels  and  non-explosive  consonants,  would  take  us  too  far 

a-field  for  the 

present  purpose.     Consult  Brugmann's 

Grundriss  der 

vergleichenden  Grammatik,  vol.  1. 

6.  The  High  German  Shifting  of  Consonants.  If  we 
examine  in  turn  the  consonantal  system  of  High  German, 
we  shall  find  it  to  have  undergone  a  second  shifting  of 
consonants,  which  differentiates  High  German  more  or 
less  completely  from  all  the  other  Germanic  languages. 
This  second  shifting  consists  in  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
manic d  into  ty  t  into  s  or  ts^  th  into  d^  and  p  into/ or ^/l 
Thus  Gc.  *dagO',  Eng.  day,  becomes  Ger.  Sag ;  Gc.  "^two^ 
Eng.  two,  Ger.  jluei;  Gc.  Htan,  Eng.  eat,  Ger.  effen  ;  Go. 
*thrijis,  Eng.  three,  Ger.  bret ;  Gc.  *diupa,  Eng.  deej)^ 
Ger.  ttef. 

1.  The  High  German  shifting  began  in  the  7th  century,  or  earlier, 
in  South  Germany,  and  spread  thence  northward  with  diminishing 
thoroness.  Except  the  conversion  of  th  into  d,  it  did  not  affect  the 
Low  German  dialects.  Even  in  South  Germany  the  time  at  which 
the  change  began,  and  the  thoroness  with  which  it  was  carried  thru, 
vary  with  the  different  dialects. 

a.  The  two  shiftings  described  in  this  and  the  last  section  are 
often  called,  after  one  of  their  discoverers,  *  Grimm's  Law.'  The  first 
is  know  in  German  as  bic  germanifd^c,  the  second  as  bic  l^od^beutfci^c, 
?autt)erfci^icbimg. 

2.  German  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  previous  to  the 
High  German  shifting  shared  in  the  general  change,  as  turg,  from  Lat. 
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curtus,  Eng.  curt ;  but  words  borrowed  after  the  shifting  retain  their 
original  consonants,  as  %xit\,  from  Lat.  titulus^  Eng.  title.  Thus  the 
form  of  a  word  may  give  a  clew  to  its  provenience  and  the  date  of  its 
adoption. 

3.  English,  which  has  grown  out  of  an  amalgamation  of  Low  Ger- 
man dialects  carried  into  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  pre- 
serves unchanged  the  Germanic  d,  i,  th^  and  p,  which  High  German 
shifted  to  i,  5  or  te,  d,  and  /or  p/.  But  in  some  other  respects  German 
has  been  more  conservative  than  English.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  detailed  statements. 

7.  The  Labials  correspond,  in  English  and  German,  as 
follows : 

1.  Eng.  p  =  Germ,  f,  ff,  ^jf;  e.g.  up-aitf;  ripe-rcif;  sleep - 
fd^lafen ;  hope  -  l^offen  ;  plight  -  ^flid^t ;  camp  -  ^ani^jf ;  plant  -  ^flauije. 

a.  ^f  is  the  regular  representative  of  original  p  in  words  borrowed 
previous  to  the  High  German  shifting,  as  in  ^^^flange,  from  Lat.  planta; 
pfropfcn,  from  Lat.  propago,  A  Ger.  ^  corresponding  to  an  Eng.  p  is 
evidence  of  late  borrowing ;  e.  g.  ^cin  -  pain ;  ^ed^  -  pitch ;  pjiinip  - 
plump. 

h.  A  preceding  f  prevents  p  from  shifting;  e.g.  spin  -  fpinnen ; 
lisp-Ufpctn. 

2.  Eng.  b  initial  =  Ger.  b  ;  e.  g.  bear-  53dr  ;  break  -  brcd^cn ;  bid  - 
bietcn ;  burst  -  bcrften. 

a.  While  Eng.  preserves  an  initial  Gc.  b  unchanged,  it  converts  a 
medial  Gc.  b  into  v  and  a  final  Gc.  b  into  /,  ff.  Hence  Ger.  b  medial 
=  Eng.  u,  and  Ger.  b  final  (pronounced  as  p)  =  Eng.  f^ff;  e.  g.  ^aben  - 
have ;  ^nabe  -  knave  ;  flcrbcn  -  starve;  ah  -  of,  ofE ;  S)icb,  thief;  ^alb  - 
half.  Exceptions  are  due  to  late  borrowing  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other ;  e.  g.  Igbbc  -  ebb  ;  ©icbet  -  gable. 

3.  Eng.  /  initial  =  Ger.  f  (sometimes  written  D) ;  e.  g.  foot  -  gufi ; 
feather  -  gebcr;  fly  -  fliegcn  ;  father  -  SSatcr;  fleece  -  35tie6. 

a.  Eng.  /,  jf,  medial  or  final,  may  either  preserve  an  original  Gc. 
/  unchanged,  or  it  may  come  from  Gc.  b  (see  above,  2,  a).  In  the 
former  case  it  will  appear  in  Ger.  as  f,  ff,  in  the  latter  as  b;  e.  g.  hoof  - 
^uf;  stiff-ftcif;  wolf-SSotf;  wife-2Bcib;  life-geib;  of-ab;  calf- 
^alb. 

6.  Eng.  ft  =  Ger.  ft;  e.g.  soft-fanft;  drift  -  Srift;  craft -^raft. 

4.  Eng.  V  initial  hardly  occurs  except  in  borrowed  words  (vat  and 
vixen  should  he  fat  Sindflxen),  where  it  corresponds  to  Ger.  o,  some- 
times to  f,  rarely  to  w;  e.  g.  verse -25cr8;  vane-ga^nej  vetch  -  SBide. 
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a.  Eng.  V  medial  usoally  represents  Gc.  6,  in  which  case  it  corre- 
sponds to  Ger.  b,  in  a  few  cases  to  f;  e.  g.  over-  ilbcr;  salve-  ^alht; 
live  -  Icben;  devil  -  2:cufcl ;  oven  —  Of  en.  Medial  t)  =  u  is  evidence  of 
late  borrowing ;  e.  g.  slave  -  @!Iat)e. 

8.  The  Dentals  correspond  as  follows : 

1.  Eng.  L  =  Ger.  j,  i^,  ff,  8,  g;  e.g.  two-;;tt)ei;  twig-3njel0;  sit- 
fifeen;  cat- ^afee;  eat-effen;  water -Staffer;  this-bieS;  that -bQ«;  lot 
-2o9;  bite-betgcn;  foot-gug. 

a.  Observe  that  j,  |j,  ff,  9,  and  g  are  five  ways  of  writing  two  sounds, 
viz.  the  affricate  ta  and  Uie  voiceless  sibilant  a.  The  affricate  is  writ- 
ten )  when  initial,  and  also  after  I,  n,  r,  but  i^  after  a  short  vowel, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  33  from  Gc.  U.  Hence,  tin-3inn;  salt- 
(galj;  mint-9Wilnjc;  heart-  ^crj;  heat-^iljc  (Gc.  *hlttja);  cat- 
Sai^t  (Gc.  *katta).  The  simple  voiceless  sibilant  is  written  ff  when 
medial  after  a  short  vowel,  but  g  when  final,  or  medial  after  a  long 
vowel.  In  a  very  few  words,  however,  final  9  takes  the  place  of  g. 
Hence,  let- (affen;  mete -mcffcn;  write -rcigen;  shoot -fd^icgen;  shot- 
©d^ug;  vat -Sag;  that-ba«;  lot-2o«. 

6.  A  preceding  spirant  (f,  f,  d^)  prevents  t  from  shifting ;  e.  g.  craft - 
^raft;  oft -oft;  strong- fireng;  breast -©rufl;  might -ajJat^t;  plights 
^fltt^t.  So,  too,  the  combination  tx  does  not  shift ;  hence,  true-  treu; 
tread-trctcn;  bitter- bitter  (Gc.  ♦bitr);  otter  -  Otter  (Gc.*8tr).  Other 
exceptions  are  due  to  late  borrowing ;  e.  g.  temple  -  %tmpti  (from  Lat. 
templum) ;  senate  -  ®enat  (from  Lat.  aenatua).  Bottom  -  ©oben  pre- 
sents an  irregularity  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained. 

2.  Eng.  d=Ger.  t;  e.  g.  daughter-  2)od^ter;  day-Siag;  ford-  gurt; 
hard-^art;  hold-l^atten;  heed-^flten;  side-®eitej  door-£ur;  do- 
tun;  dale-2^al. 

a.  A  preceding  n,  and  sometimes  a  preceding  2,  prevented  Gc.  d 
from  shifting  in  Ger, ;  hence,  bind-biuben;  send-jciiben;  wild-toUb; 
bold-balb  (but  old-dt,  and  cold-fatt).  Notice  that  in  unb-and, 
altho  the  final  b  is  pronounced  as  t,  and  can  not  occur  medially  (as  the 
b  of  ttiilb  may  in  Witbeg),  we  have  no  real  case  of  Gc.  d  shifting  to  t. 
It  comes  under  the  general  rule  that  all  voiced  final  consonants  have 
become  voiceless  in  Ger.  —  Except  after  n  and  I,  Ger.  b  corresponding 
to  Eng.  d  is  evidence  of  late  borrowing;  e.g.  2)ogge-dog;  3)ecfc- 
deck. 

3.  Eng.  «^  =  Ger.  b;  e.g.  three -brci;  thin-bilnn;  feather -gcbct; 
loathe -letben;  both-beibe;  heath -^cibe. 

a.  A  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  father -3Sater,  weather- 
^Better,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Eng.  tA  is  an  interloper,  taking  the 
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place  (under  Norse  influence)  of  an  older  d.  The  Old  English  ances- 
tors of  father  and  weather  are  feeder  and  weder.  Another  small  group 
of  exceptions,  as  thousand -toiifcub,  thaw-tauen,  are  due  probably  to 
an  early  assimilation  of  the  initial  stop  to  the  voiceless  consonant  which 
usually  preceded  it. 

4.  Eng.  8  =  Ger.  f,  «,  6 ;  ®- S-  soap-@elfe;  send-fenben;  glass - 
@la«;  less-Io«;  horse -SfJog;  breast  -  Srufl. 

a.  But  Gc.  initial  s  before  w  is  regularly  converted  in  Ger.  into  f(^; 
hence,  swine- @(i^h)clu;  swell -fd^mettcn;  sweat  -  (gt^wcig.  So,  too, 
in  the  standard  pronunciation  before  p  and  t,  tho  the  sound  is  written 
f;  hence,  stead- @tatt;  steel -@ta^l;  spin-f|)iunen;  sprout  -  @pro6. 
For  Eng.  ah  see  below  (§9,  1,  a). 

9.  The  Gutturals  correspond  as  follows : 

1.  The  Gc.  voiceless  stop  k  either  remains  unchanged,  being  written 
in  Eng.  as  c,  k,  ck,  and  in  Ger.  as  !,  rf ;  or  else  it  becomes  in  Ger.  the 
spirant  dj  and  in  Eng.  the  affricate  tsh  (written  sometimes  as  c/i,  again 
as  tch).  Hence,  Eng.  c,  k,  ck,  ch,  tch  =  Ger.  f,  (f,  d^ ;  e.  g.  kiss  - 
f u,ffen;  cow  -  ^ul^ ;  bake  -  batf en ;  seek  -  fud^en ;  weak  -  hjeld^ ;  chalk  - 
^alf ;  churl-  ^eri ;  lick-Ietfcn;  stick-  @tfl(f  ;  watch  -  tnad^cn;  ditch  - 
Xcid^ ;  stretch  -  predcn. 

a.  Gc.  sA;  becomes  Engl.  ah.  Ger.  fc^;  e.g.  shape  -  (t^affen ;  shoot- 
(d^legen ;  fish-  gift^ ;  rash  -  raf(^. 

2.  The  Gc.  voiced  stop  g  remains  unchanged  in  Ger.  when  initial; 
when  medial  or  final,  it  is  usually  (but  not  in  all  dialects)  converted 
into  a  spirant,  tho  still  written  as  q.  In  Eng.  it  is  generally  un- 
changed when  initial,  tho  in  several  words  it  has  become,  after  pas- 
sing thru  a  spirant  stage,  a  palatal  semivowel  (written  y).  When 
medial  or  final,  it  usually  became  first  spirant,  then  semivocalic,  and 
the  semivowel  combined  with  a  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  diphthong. 
Our  spelling  preserves  it  as  ^  or  w.  Examples  :  gebeii  -give ;  grog- 
great;  gelb  -  yellow ;  gefterit-yester- ;  fagen-say;  3^ag-day;  tcgcn- 
lay;  SCugc-eye;  fd^Iug-slew;  SBogen-bow;  2Hagen-maw;  S^ogcl-fowl; 
9iJegcn  -  rain ;  f olgcn  -  follow ;  2^alg  -  tallow ;  @orgc  -  sorrow. 

a.  The  Gc.  combination  gj  becomes  in  Eng.  a  voiced  affricate, 
written  dg,  in  Ger.  (f ;  e.  g.  edge-  (Stfe ;  ridge-  SJfldcn ;  bridge  -  SSrftdc. 

3.  The  Gc.  guttural  spirant  h  appears  initially  both  m  Ger.  and 
Eng.  as  the  breath  ^-^;  e.g.  heart  -  ijjcrj ;  hom-^om;  have- 
l^aben.  Medially  it  appears  in  Ger.  as  silent  1^,  finally  as  silent  ^  or 
as  d^.    In  Eng.  it  has  either  disappeared  entirely,  or  it  appears  in  our 
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spelling  as  gh,  which  is  either  silent  or  labialized  to  an  /-sound ;  e.  g. 
fe^en-see;  ijel^n-ten;  tta^-nigh;  l^od^-high;  ro^- rough;  glud^t- 
flight;  burt^  -  through ;  lati^cn  -  laugh ;  gfil^- tough. 

10.  The  Liquids,  Nasals  and  Semivowels  I,  r,  m,  n,  ng,  j, 
h),  usually  correspond  in  the  two  languages,  the  Ger.  j  being 
the  orthographic  equivalent  of  Eng.  y,  Obsei've,  too,  that 
the  old  labial  semivowel  w  has  become  spirant  in  modern 
Ger.  Examples:  learn- lernen;  old -alt;  red -rot;  heart - 
^rj;  man-SWann;  stem-Stamm;  lamb-Samm  (the Eng. 
Jis  an  othographic  superfluity);  nut-SRu^;  find-ftnben; 
sing-fingen ; long- tang ;  year-Sal^r ;  yoke-Sod^;  wine- 
SBctn;  wit-h)iffen. 

a.  A  noteworthy  difference  is  seen,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Grer. 
retains,  while  Eng.  drops,  an  original  n  before  a  spirant  in  the  ac- 
cented syllable ;  e.  g.  anber  -  other ;  fiiuf-  five ;  ®anS  -  goose  ;  fanft  - 
soft. 

b.  In  a  few  words  Ger.  final  n  corresponds  to  Eng.  final  m  ;  e.  g. 
Sujen  -  bosom  ;  SBejcn  -  besom  ;  SBobcn  -  bottom. 

11.  The  Vowels  and  Diphthongs.  The  correspondence 
of  vowels  and  diphthongs  is  a  much  more  difficult  and 
complicated  subject  than  that  of  the  consonants.  To  the 
beginner  it  will  seem  altogether  chaotic.  Compare,  e.  g. 
the  j)airs :  SBater  -  father ;  (Stamm  -  stem ;  $yjacf)t  -  night ; 
fd)tafen  -  sleep ;  f anft  -  soft ;  tad^en  -  laugh.  Here  German 
a  has  six  different  representatives  in  English,  and  con- 
versely English  a  with  its  various  sounds  is  diversely 
represented  in  German. 

1.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  vowels,  in  either  language,  are  any  less  subject  to  law  thaji 
those  undergone  by  the  consonants.  It  is  only  that  the  laws  are  very 
much  more  intricate,  especially  in  Eng.  with  its  deceptive  historical 
spelling.  There  are  no  simple  and  general  rules  that  would  be  of  any 
value,  and  to  give  accurate  detailed  rules  would  carry  us  too  far  into 
the  realm  of  historical  phonetics.  The  vocalism  of  Eng.  and  Ger.  can 
not  be  studied  intelligently  without  a  knowledge  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  and  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German. 
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APPENDIX  III 
THE  GERMAN  SCRIPT 

I. SELECTED   WORDS   SHOWING    CAPITAL    AND   SMALL     LETTERS 

WITH   ROMAN    EQUIVALENTS 


^J 


d>Z^v^^^^^^ 


c^yH^^^/z^^iJi^^ 
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^^^^e'*^     U^^^^^^»^  ^^^^.^^ 
^^'"^'i^   ^^i^i/^K^     ^^^yt^ 


^^f**^*^^^*^!^*^**.*^^**^       <^^ 


X  /y? 


^=^^€^^<i:^^^^ 


<=^^>cA^  ^^^l^^:y^^^a«.^ 
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^4^^i^.//-2^p^^^^  ..W^^^^^i/^^ 


^-^f-^-^^-iT^ 


-,<;r^-^^^flp^  < 


C^^^^^ 


'fi^iSf'^'t^ 


^- 


^^^^-^-f-^-g^i 


'^^Hf^ 
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III. THE    SONG    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    SCHILLER  S 

WILHELM    TELL 


''2tfi^^^^'5^l5i^s^5^-^S^  ^i^^e^^^hlfit^^ 


^^^^^-fif^^^^^' 


EXPLANATIONS 


The  following  abbreylations  are  used  in  the  grammar  and  vocabularies : 


ace.  accusatiye. 

adj.  adjectiye. 

adv.  adverb,  or  adverbial 

conjunction. 
art.  article. 
aux.  auxiliary. 
<^.  compare. 
comp.  comparative. 
eonj.  conjunction. 
dot.  dative, 
d^.  definite. 
dem.  demonstrative. 
Eng.  English. 
Ex.  Exercise. 
/.  feminine  noun. 
fem.  feminine. 
Fr.  French, 
fut.  future. 
G.  Goethe. 
Oc.  Germanic. 
ffen.  genitive. 
Ger.  German. 
Gk.  Greek. 
Gr.  Grimm. 
I.-E.  Indo-European. 


impers.  impersonally). 
imv.  imperative. 
indel.  indeclinable. 
indef.  indefinite. 
ind(ic).  indicative. 
inf.  ioflnitive. 
inter,  interrogative. 
interj.  interjection. 
intiians).  intransitive. 
irr.  irregular. 
E7.  Klopstock. 
L.  Lessing. 
Lat.  Latin. 
lit.  literally. 
Lu.  Luther. 
m.  masculine  noun. 
ma^c).  masculine. 
mx.  mixed, 
n.  neuter  noun. 
neu(t).  neuter. 
nom.  nominative. 
num.  numeral. 
per/,  perfect. 
pers.  person(al). 
pl{u).  pluraL 


plup.  pluperfect. 

pass,  possessive. 

ppL  participiaL 

pple.  participle. 

pres.  present. 

prep,  preposition. 

pret  preterit. 

pr(m.  pronoun. 

rejl.  reflexive. 

rel.  relative. 

S.  Schiller. 

s.  strong. 

sing,  singular. 

ttib.  subordinating. 

tubj.  subjunctive. 

tubst.  substantive(ly). 

superl.  superlative. 

«.  V.  ndt  voccj  under  the 

word. 
<r(afw).  transitive. 
Z7.  Uhland. 
V.  verb. 
W.  Wieland. 
w.  weak. 


English  words  printed  in  heavy-faced  type  are  cognate  with  the  German  vocab- 
ulary-word preceding.  A  hyphen  shows  that  only  a  part  of  the  English  word  is 
cognate  with  the  German,  or  vice  versa.  Brackets  enclose  cognates  whicli  are 
obsolete,  imaginary,  or  such  as  do  not  now  translate  the  German  word.  An 
English  word  printed  in  Italics  is  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as  the  corre- 
sponding German  word.    For  the  principal  parts  of  strong  verbs  see  §  331. 
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^(M(btttt0,  bic,  w.  picture,  illustra^ 

tion. 
^(eitb,  bcr,  «.2  even  ing ;  —blatt, 

t>a^,  S.8  evening  paper ;  — cffcn, 

t>Ci9,  s.i  evening  meal,  supper. 
^btnttntt,  t>a^,  s.^  adventure. 
ahttf  conj.  adv.  but,  however. 
abreifett,  v.  w.  {aux.  fcin),  depart, 

leave  [-rise], 
abf^lie^en,  v.  s.  close  up. 
abtdqtetoettf  v.  s.  copy. 
^hmt^tn^txt,  bie,  w.  absence. 
ttdi,  interj.  oh  !  ah  ! 
^J5lbreffe,  bie,  w.  address. 
%ht)tnar,  bcr,  w.  lawyer  [advo- 
cate]. 
5(ffc,  bcr,  m;.  ape,  monkey. 
^nli^,  adj.  {dot.)  similar  (to). 
SCft,  bcr,  S.2  ac<. 
att,  pron.  adj.  all,  every  ;   aUcS 

(i*aed  alone)  everything. 
anein^  adj.  adv.  alone. 
anerbtngiS',  adu.  to  be  sure  [of  all 

things]. 
tiVitxXtx'f  adj.  (indcl.)  all  sorts  of. 
ottcrUcbfif ,  adj.  (§  294,  1,  a)  most 

charming  or  delightful. 
al9,  sub.  covj.  than,  when,  as. 
tttfo',  adv.  so,  then,  accordingly 

[also]. 
ait,  adj.  old. 

^Itax',  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  also  fi)  altar. 
SCltcr,  t>a9,  s.i  age,  old  age. 
mttxtnm,  ba«,  s.^  (§  91)  antiquity. 
^ntenla,  n.  (§  226,  3)  America, 
SCmcriftt'ttCi)  bcr,  s.^  American. 
antenla'tttfti^,  adj.  American. 
ontfifieren   (ftc^),    v.    w,  enjoy, 

(amuse)  one's  self. 
on,  prep.  (dot.  and  ace.)  on,  by, 

at,  to. 
anhitttn,  v.  s.  offer. 
^nhtid,  ber,  s.^  view,  sight. 


attber,  ad/,  other,  else. 

aitber^,  adv.  other-wise,  differ- 
ently. 

atlhtxt^atb,  adj.  one  and  a  half 
(§  118,  3,  6). 

^ttfang,  bcr,s.2  (pj.  g)  beginning; 
anfangS,  in  the  beginning,  at 
first  (§  261,  2). 

anfangeit,  t?.  s.  begin. 

^ttgeleaen^eit,  bic,  w.  affair. 

attgene^m,  adj.  pleasant,  agree- 
able. 

%m\t,  bic,  5.2  (p2.  S)  anxiety^ 
apprehension,  fear. 

(Ingftigen  (ftc^),  v.  w.  torment  one's 
self,  be  anxious. 

anfommtn,  v.  s.  (aux.  fcin)  arrive. 

antte^men,  v.  s.  take  (on)  assume, 
accept ;  ftd^  —  (gen.)  interest 
one's  self  in,  take  charge  of. 

^n{td}t,  bic,  w.  view,  opinion, 
[-sight] ;  — «fartc,  souvenir  card. 

anftatt,  prep,  (gen.)  in-stead  of. 

anfteifen,  v.  w.  light,  ignite. 

^ntwoti,  bic,  w.  answer. 

antmotten,  v.  w.  (intr.)  answer. 

Un^af^lf  bic  (no  pi.)  number, 
quantity* 

^n^m,  bcr,  8.2  (pi.  ii)  suit  (of 
clothes). 

%p\tl,  bcr,  «.i  (pi  t)  apple; 
—]qvL%  ber,  a. 2  (pi.  -fiffc)  apple- 
shot. 

%pnV,  ber,  «.2  April 

S(rbcit,  bic,  w.  work,  labor. 

axhtittn,  v.  w.  work. 

^rbetter,  bcr,  s.^  workingman. 

argent  (fid)),  v.  w.  be  vexed, 
angry. 

arm,  adj.  poor. 

SCrm,  ber,  s.^  arm. 

SCrmce',  bic,  w.  army. 

^tt,  bie,  w.  kind,  sort. 

arHg,  (idj.  good,  well-behaved. 

^rsttel',  bie,  w.  medicine. 
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Krgt,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  %)  physician. 

atmtUf  V.  w.  breathe. 

aitf^^  adv.  also,  too  [eke]. 

fluff  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  on,  upon; 
adv.  up. 

?lttf  brurft,  ber,  s  ^  ^pi  ^x)  depart- 
ure, start  [up-break]. 

anfeinattber,  adv.  one  after  an- 
other. 

9(nfentl)alt,  bcr,  s.^  stay,  sojourn. 

^turgabe,  tie,  w.  exercise. 

SlttfjflUflf  bcr,  8.2  (pZ.  a)  rising, 
rise. 

aitf^el^en,  «.  s.  (aux.  fetn)  go  up, 
rise. 

aufbalteit  (fic^),  v.  s.  stay. 

aufpren,  v.  w.  stop,  cease. 

au\xidii\(i,  adj.  sincere,  frank, 
candid  [upright]. 

9(uffai^,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a),  essay,  com- 
position. 

anff^aren,  v.  w.  save  up  [-spare]. 

aitfjitc^ett,  V.  8.  (aux.  jein)  get  up, 
rise. 

aufttia(^fett^  v,  s.  (aux.  fcin)  grow 
up. 

5Jttfa«flf  ^^^'  «-^  (pi-  ii)  S'Ct  (of  a 
play),  [up-tug,  i.  e.  of  the  cur- 
tain]. 

5titge,  bag,  mx.  eye;  -nbllcf,  ber, 
S.2  moment,  instant ;  -nfranf- 
l^clt,  bie,  w.  -nkibcn,  ba«,  s.i 
malady  of  the  eyes;  -nfc^ein, 
ber,  s.'^  view  [eye-shine]. 

Stttflttft',  bcr,  S.2  August. 

au2,  prep,  (dot.)  out  of,  from. 

^tti^bru^,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  ix)  expres- 
sion. 

au^'einan'berfe^en,  v.  w.  explain. 

^ttSffng,  bcr,  5.2  (pi.  ii)  excursion 
[out-fly-ing]. 

^U^att,  bie,  w.  edition. 

auSIdnbif^f    adj.    foreign    [out- 

,    landish] . 

auiSrul^en  (fid)),  v.  w.  rest  one's 
self. 

3lit§ftfttt^,  bcr,  5.2  (pi.  -iiffc),  com- 
mittee. 

attiSfe^en,  v.  a.  look,  appear. 

tttt^er,  prep,  (dat.)  except,  out- 
side of  [outer] ;  augcrp,  adv. 
exceedingly,  extremely. 


ait^erbem'.  adv.  besides. 

^[uiSftd^t,  Die,  w,  vievsr,  prospect 
[out-sight]. 

^tt^f^ra($e,  bie,  w.  pronunciation. 

anS^pvt^tn,  v.  «.  express,  pro- 
nounce. 

^itiSfteOungf  bie,  w.  exposition. 

auiSttienbigf  adv.  by  heart. 

an^itf^tn,  v.  s.  take  off  (a  gar- 
ment). 

%ntox,  ber,  mx.  author. 

Sacift,  ber,  s.^(pl.  a)  brook  [beck]. 

»ab^  t>a9,  S.8  bath. 

I^a^n^of^  ber,  s.^  (pi.  o)  station, 

depot. 
balb,  adv.  soon  [bold]. 
»o«,  ber,  S.2  (pi.  (i),  ball. 
Sttttb,  ba8,  s.  2, 8  (§  90,  1),  band, 

bond,  ribbon. 
batt0(e)f    adv.  anxiously ;  —  ma* 

d)en,  with  dat.  ofpers.to  trouble. 
Sauf,  bie,  s.2  (pi  a)  bench. 
Sott,  ber,  S.2  (pZ.  fi)  beard. 
Saw,  ber,  s.2  (§  276, 2,  a),  building. 
banen^  tJ.  to.  build. 
SBauer,  ber,  tnx.  peasant  [boor]. 
^aum,    ber,   s.2    (pi    ou)    tree 

[beam] . 
heanimotittif  v.  w.  (tr.)  answer. 
Mautvtt,  V.  w.  pity. 
bebeitten,    v.  w.   signify,  mean; 

bebeutenb,  ppl  adj.  significant ; 

08  adv.  notably. 
S3ebtenun0,  bie,  w.  service. 
SBebtngung^  bie,  w.  condition. 
I^ebitrfnii^^  ta9,  s.^  need,  neces- 
sity. 
beeileu  (fid)),  v.  w.  hurry. 
befel^Iett,  v.  s.  command,  order, 
beftttbett  (fid)),  v.s.  find  (one's  self), 

*do.' 
begegneit,  v.  w.  (aux.  \tin,  dcU.) 

meet. 
begel^en,  v.  s.  commit. 
bcgterig,  adj.  ea^r. 
begiitnen^  v.  s.  begin, 
begletten^  v.w.  accompany  [-lead]. 
begreifen.     v.    s.     comprehend 

[-gnpe]. 
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(egretjitfit.   adj-    comprehensible 

[-gripe-]. 
J6egrtff,  ber,  s.^  idea,  conception 


,  [-grip]- 


vv$a(tetu  V.8,  keep,  retain  [-hold]. 

f&tf^avhmnq,  ble,  w.  treatment 
[-handling]. 

btianpttn,  v.  w.  assert. 

be^Ufiif^,  adj.  help-ful. 

bet,  prep,  (dot.)  by,  at,  with,  at 
the  house  of. 

ftetbe,  pron.  a4j'  both,  two  (§  148). 

beina  |e,  adv.  almost  [-nigh]. 

S3eif|ite(,  ba«, «.2 example  [-spell]. 

hti^tn,  V.  s.  bite. 

Manntf  adj.  known ;  as  noun, 
acquaintance  (§  290,  2). 

ISelanntfil^aft,  btc,  w.  acquaint- 
ance. 

(elennen,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  ac- 
knowledge, confess. 

liefommeit,  v.  s.  get,  obtain,  re- 
ceive. 

htlof^nen,  V.  w.  reward,  repay. 

iemerfett,  v.  w.  notice,  re-mark. 

bentt^en,  v.  w.  employ,  use. 

ieqnem,  adj.  comfortable  [qucm 
=  come]. 

htttitf  adj.  -ready,  prepared. 

Berenen,  v.  w.  regret,  -rue. 

^txff  ttt,  S.2 mountain  [barrow]. 

^txxiit,  bcr,  «.2  report,  informa- 
tion. 

berilQmt,  adj.  famous. 

befdftSftiit,  ppl  adj.  busied,  occu- 
pied, busy. 

bef rftreiben,  v.  s.  describe  [-shrive, 
-scribe] . 

•Seftftrcibung,  bic,  w.  description. 

Befe^eit,  v.  s.  look  at,  examine, 
be-see]. 

be  e^eii,  V.  w.  occupy,  fill  [beset]. 

be  l^eii,  V.  s.  possess. 

befonber,  adj.  special;  — «,  adv. 
especially,  particularly. 

S3ef0r0ttl§,  bic,  a.^  care,  anxiety, 
fear,  solicitude  [-sorrow-]. 

Sef^rec^utiji,  btc,  w.  discussion. 

befte^eit,  v.  a.  irr.  (§  186)  last, 
endure ;  consist  (of,  au8 ;  in.  In); 
insist  (upon,  auf,  dot.).  ' 

beftelgen,  v.  a.  {tr.)  climb. 


befttmmen,  v.  w.  destine,  intend. 

beftrafen,  v.  w.  punish. 

^efncq,  ber,  «.*  visit  [-seek], 

befndien,  v.  w.  visit,  attend  [-seek, 
beseech]. 

htM(iitlx^,  adj.  considerable. 

bettagen,  v.  a.  amount  to. 

^tttai^tUf  t>a^  (no  pi)  conduct, 
behavior. 

Setreff,  bcr  (no  pi.)  reference, 
regard;  In  bctrcff  (with  gen.),  in 
regard  to,  in  the  matter  of. 

betreffett,  v.  a.  concern  ;  h)a«  . . . 
bctrifft,  as  far  as  ...  is  con- 
cerned, as  f  or  .  .  . 

^ttt,  t>a9,  mx.  (§  280,  1)  bed.      . 

SBettter,  bcr,  a.^  beggar. 

SBentel,  ber,  «.i  purse. 

SBettieii^,  ber,  s.^  proof  [-wise]. 

bettietfen,  v.  a.  prove  [-wise]. 

S3ettiobner,  ber,  a.^  inhabitant,  oc- 
cupant. 

be^a^Ien,  v.  w.  pay. 

SJejitg,  bcr,  a.^  (pi.  ft)  reference, 
regard. 

S3ibe(,  btc,  w.  bible. 

IBibKot^el^  bie,  w.  library. 

biegeit,  v.  a.  bend  [bow]. 

bteten,  v.  a.  offer,  bid. 

Silb,  ba«,  S.8  picture. 

btlbeit,  V.  w.  form,  fashion  ;  culti- 
vate, refine. 

lSi(berbn4r  ba«,  s.»  picture-book. 

Siaet',  ba«,  5.2  (pi.  -«  or  -te) 
ticket. 

biHtg,  adj.  cheap,  moderate. 

biaigen,  v.  w.  approve. 

biitben,  v.  a.  bind. 

btitnen,  prep,  (dat.)  within. 

his,  prep,  (ace.)  up  to,  until;  — 
an,  clear  to,  as  far  as ;  —  gu, 
until ;  aub.  conj.  until. 

bt^c^eii,  ctn,  a  little  [bit-]. 

biSttiet'ieit,  adv.  at  times. 

Sitte,  bic,  w.  request  [bid-]. 

Utttn,  V.  a.  ask,  request  [bid]; 
(idj)  btttc,  please. 

blafeit,  V.  a.  blow  [cf.  blast]. 

matt,  ba«,  S.8  leaf  [blade]. 

brow,  adj'  blue  (§  290,  1,  a). 

bleiben,  v.  a.  (aux.  fcin)  remain, 
stay  [-leave]. 
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8(etfHft,  bet,  «.» lead-pencil. 
hltnitUf    V.     w.     blind,     dazzle 

[blend]. 
fdm,  bcr,  a.«  glance,  look. 
fSlitt,  bcr,  a.2  flash,  lightning. 
hU%  adj.  mere ;  adv.  merely,  only. 
fdlumt,  hie,  w.  flower  [bloom]. 
mnt,  bad  (no  p2.)  blood. 
hlutiq,  adj.  bloody,  fierce. 
fSohtn,  hex,  s.i  (pi.   b),  ground, 

floor  [bottom]. 
bpfe,  adj.  bad,  ill,  evil. 
©0te,  bcr,  w.  messenger. 
branajeit,  r).  w.  need  [brook]. 
htaun,  adj.  brown, 
bre^ett,  v.  a.  break. 
brctt,  adj.  broad,  wide. 
Sreite,  bic,  w.  breadth  [bread-th]. 
Srief,     bcr,    s.2   letter    [6rie/] ; 

— trager,  ber,  s.^  letter-carrier, 

postman. 
brtngen,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  bring. 
SBrot,  bas,  «.2  bread. 
^tmit,  bic,  u;.  bridge. 
IBntber,  bcr,  «.*  (pi.  ii)  brother. 
fdtnnutn,    ber  s.^   well,    spring, 

[bourn,  bum]. 
SBttdl,  ba«,  s.»  book ;  — l^anbcl,  bcr, 

5.1  book-trade ;  — l^anblung,  bic, 

10.  book-store. 
Sfld^erfc^rottf,    ber,   «.2    (pi.  d) 

book-case. 
Sfi^ne,  bic,  w.  stage  (of  theater). 
^utq,  bic,  w.  castle,  stronghold 

[borough,  bury] . 
ISfirger.  bcr,  s.^  citizen  [burghej:]. 
»ttf*,  ber,  5.2  (pi.  ii)  bush. 
S3lttter,  bic  (no pi.)  butter;  — brot, 

t>a9, 5.2  bread  and  butter. 


Geiit,  bcr,  5.  (pi.  -«)  ccne. 
ceittrar,  adj.  central. 
df^ata'tttv,    bcr,  s.2    (pZ.  -tc'rc) 

character. 
(Hor.  ba«,  5.2  (pL  5)  cAoir. 
G^ouft'ne,  bic,   w,    cousin  (fern. 

only). 

haf  adv.  there;  sub.  covj.  as,  since. 


babel',   adv.  in  connection  with 

that  [there-by], 
^ttrft,  ba«,  5.8  roof  [thatch], 
baffir',  adv.  for  that  [there-for]. 
bage'geit,  adv.  against  it,  on  the 

other  hand. 
ba^er',  adv.  therefore. 
^ante,  bic,  w.  lady,  dame. 
bamtt',  adv.  therewith,  with  that, 

with  it ;  sub.  covj.  in  order  that, 
^am^fer,     bcr,     5.1      steamer, 

(steam-)boat. 
bane'bett,  adv.  besides. 
^aitl,  bcr,  5.  (no  pi.)  thanks, 
baitlbar,  adj.  thank-ful,  grateful. 
^anfbatUitf  bic  (no  pi.)  thank- 
fulness, gratitude. 
banfeit,  v.  w.  (dot.)  thank, 
bann,  adv.  then, 
barait',  adv.  thereon,  of  that. 
baranf,  adv.  thereup-on. 
barbieteit,  v.  s.  offer. 
barin',  adv.  therein,  in  it. 
barfteffen,  v.  w.  represent. 
barfi'ber^  adv.  about  that,  about 

it  [thereover], 
barum',  adv.  therefore. 
baruit'ter,  adv.  under  that,  under 

it,  among  them  [thereunder], 
bai^,   art.  the;   dem,  that;    rel. 

which,  that;  ba8  finb,  those  are. 
bttg,  subj.  conj.  that, 
baitern,    v.    w.    lajst,    continue 

[dure.] 
hatton',  adv,  of  that,  of  it,  from 

that,  from  it. 
ba^u',   adv.   besides,  withal,  for 

that  [thereto]. 
beKamteren,  v.  w.  declaim,  recite, 
^entpfrat^  bcr,  w,  democrat. 
benfen,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  830)  think, 
^ettfmal,  ba«,  5.2. »  monument. 
betttt.  conj.  for ;  adv.  then, 
bet,  me,  ia^,  art.  the  ;  dem.  that ; 

rel.  who,  which,  that. 
htftOf  adv.  so  much  the,  the  (toith 

compar.) 
bei^ttiegen,  adv.  on  that  account, 

therefore. 
bettteit  (auf,  ace.)  v.  w.  point  (to). 
bent(tf^,  adj.  plain,  distinct ;   aa 

adv.  plainly,  distinctly. 
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^eutff^,  t>a9  (indcl.)  German, 
[Dutch,  cf .  §  1, 1] ;  beutfd^,  adj. 
German. 

^eutfrftlanb,  n.  (§  226,  3)  Ger- 
many. 

^ege'mber,  ber,  sA  December. 

hxUlt,    adj.    close,    dense,    thick 

^id^ttt,  bcr,  «.i  poet. 

^id}tung,  bic,  lo.  poetry. 

biff,  a4j.  thick. 

^icbj  bcr,  8.2  thief. 

^iebilt,  bic,  w.  (female)  thief. 

Wiener,  ber,  s.^  servant. 

^iettf(,  bcr, S.2 service;  — mfibd^cn, 

ha9,  s.^  servant-girl. 
^tettftag,  ber,  s.2  Tuesday. 
bte§,  pron,  (dem,)  this, 
bte^mal,  adv.  this  time  [-mole]. 
2)in0.  t>a9,  5.2  thing, 
^iref'tor,  bcr,  mx.  (§  98),  director. 
bOfti,  adv.  yet,  still,  tho,  surely, 

really. 
^oftor,  bcr,  mx.  (§  98)  doctor; 

— titc(,  ber,  «.i  doctor's  title. 
dollar,  bcr,  s.  {pi  -«)  dollar. 
i)Otn,  ber,  s.^  cathedral,  dome. 
^onntv&tafi,  ber,  s.^  Thursday, 
^prf,  t>a9,  a.»  village  [thorp] ;  — * 

bewo^ner,  ber,  «.^  villager  ;  — * 

bruunen,    ber,  s.i  village-well. 
^Srffi^en,  ba«,  s.i  little  village. 
bort,  adv.  yonder,  there. 
^rama,  baS,  mx.  drama. 
htama'ti^^,  adj.  dramatic. 
brait^en,  adv.  outside  (br  for  bar, 

oupen /rom  qu«). 
bret,  num.  three, 
bretmal,  adv.  three  times  [-mole]. 
briltnett,  adv.  therein,  inside. 
brobeit,  adv.  up  there, 
brfiben,  adv.  over  yonder,  over 

there. 
bli,  pron.  thou,  you  (§  301). 
bnmm.  adj.  stupid  [dumb]. 
bitltlel,  adj.  dark. 
btirdL  prep,  (ace.)  thru,  by. 
^itr^fdimtt.     ber,    s.^    average 

[thru-cut]. 
bfirfen.  v.  w.  (§  189)  be  permitted 

(§§  191,  1,  333). 
^n^ettb,  ba«,  «.2  dozen. 


@ 

ebett,  adv.  eyen,  just ;  — fo . . .  q(«, 

just  SUB ...  as. 
&tnt,  bie,  10.  plain  [even]. 
Cbcf,  adj.  noble  [Ethel]. 
ebelmaittt,  bcr,  s.^  (§  238,  2,  a) 

nobleman. 
e^e,  sm6.  conj.  before. 
tf^tv,  adv.  sooner,  rather. 
^^re,  /.  w.  honor. 
ebren,  v.  w.  honor. 
eqrli4,  adj.  honorable. 
ei,  ba«,  S.8  egg. 
(Sifer,  bcr,  s.  (no  pi.)  zeal, 
eiactt,  adj.  own. 
eigentltc^r  ^'  **®^1»  actual;  a« 

odi).  really,  properly,  anyway. 
(Sigetttum,     ba«,    s.*    property, 

[owndom]. 
Q^igeutilmer,  ber,  «.i  own-er. 
©lie,  bte  (no  pi.)  haste. 
cilen,  w.  w.    (aux.  fein)   hurry. 
ein,  art.  a,  an;  num.  one;  pron. 

cf.  §  116,  1,  §  149. 
tman'htv,    pron.     (indcl.)    each 

other,  one  another. 
C^ittbnt(f,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  iX)  impres- 
sion. 
einfad),  adj.  simple. 
eiitfaOett,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein)  come 

into  one's  head,  occur  to  (dat. 

ofpers.). 
(Hnflit^,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  il)  influence. 
citttic,  pron.  adj.  some. 
(IHntaitf,   bcr,  «.*  (pZ.  on)  pur- 
chase; @inf(iufc  madden,  to  shop. 
dnlabeit,  v,  s.  invite. 
^nlabung,  bte,  w.  invitation. 
einlaffen,    v.  s.  W7i<^  ftd^,  enter 

upon,  go  into  (auf,  ace). 
eitt'mal,  adv.  once ;  einmaC,  one 

time  (indef.),  even,  just,  pray. 
einfdirSitfeit,  v.  w.  limit. 
i&ini^t^i,  bie,  to.  insight, 
eiltft,  adv.  once,  one  day,  some 

time. 
(Sittttitt,  ber,s.  (no  pZ.)  admission, 

entrance     [-tread];     — Sbiflet, 

ba«,  s.'  ticket  of  admission. 
txn^i^f  adj.  single,  only  [one-ly]; 

as  adv.  solely. 
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C^ifeit,  ba«,  5.1  iron ;  — -bal^n,  bie,  w. 
railway,  railroad  [iron-way]. 

eknb,  adj-  wretched,  miserable. 

(Sltern,  pi  only,  parents  [elders]. 

em^fe^Ien,  v.  «.  recommend. 

em^t^ltbeit,  v.  s.  feel,  be  sensible 
of. 

(Slibe,  ba«,  mx.  (gen.  -«)  end. 

enblt^f  <^v-  finally^  at  last, 
[end-]. 

eitg,  adj.  narrow. 

^n^lhnhtXf  ber,  8A  Englishman. 

eitgliffti,  adj.  English. 

(Sntbemtttg^  bie,  w.  discovery, 
[-thatch-]. 

eitqeritt^  adv.  distant,  far  away, 
(irom  fern,  far). 

entgcgCtt,  prep,  (dot.,  follows  gov- 
erned word)  toward,  in  the  di- 
rection of. 

etttgegettlommen^  v.  s.  (auz.  \nn) 
come  toward,  come  to  meet. 

entge^en,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein)  (dat) 
escape. 

tnti^alttn,  v.  s.  contain  [-hold]. 

entff&etben,  v.  s.  decide. 

cntfi^negctt  (ftd)),  v.  s.  resolve, 
determine. 

(SnttSuff^ttttg^  bic,  w.  disappoint- 
ment. 

entttierfett.  v.  s.  outline,  plan. 

tXf  pron.  ne. 

@rbc,  ble,  w.  earth. 

erfabten,  v.  s.  ascertain,  learn, 
[-tare]. 

(St^a^tnn^f  bie,  w.  experience 
[-faring]. 

ernnben,  v.  s.  invent  [find]. 

(Srftnbnttg,  bie,  w.  invention  [-find- 
ing]. 

erfilttcit,  V.  w.  ful-fill. 

ergd^eu  (ftc^),  v.  w.  delight  in, 
take  pleasure  in  (an,  dat.) 

er^dteit.v.  s.  keep,  presei-ve;  re- 
ceive [-hold]. 

erinitern^  v.  w.  remind;  —  ftd^ 
(with  gen.)  remember. 

ttUUtn  (firf))  V.  w.  take  cold. 

^vUltnmf  bte,  w.  cold. 

erHftreit,  v.  w.  explain,  make 
clear, 

(itllhvnn%f  bic,  w.  explanation. 


eriranlen,  v.  w.  sicken,  be  taken 
sick. 

tvlanhtn,  v.  w.  allow,  permit. 

erlfigett,  v.  a.  invent  for  deception 
[-lie]. 

erntilben^  v.  w.  tire,  fatigue. 

erttennen,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  ap- 
point, -name. 

erretd^en,  v.  w.  -reach,  come 
to. 

erff^0^ft^  ppl  adj.  exhausted, 
worn-out. 

tt%  adj.  first  [erst] ;  tw  adv.  first, 
not  until. 

Q^xftanntn,  ba«  (no pi.)  aatonish- 
ment. 

txftannt,  ppl  adj.  astonished. 

txtoatf^tn,  V.  w.  (intr.)  a-wake. 

erttiatteii^  v.  w.  expect  [-ward]. 

ertoeffett,  v.  w.  (tr.)  a-wake. 

erttiibern.  v.  w.  reply  [mtbcr  = 
with]. 

erjftfilett,  v.  w.  relate,  -tell. 

^rja^lnng.  bie,  w.  story,  narra- 
tive, -tale. 

ersie^ett,  v.  s.  bring  up,  edu- 
cate. 

C§.  pron.  it,  there  (§  303). 

effett^  V.  s.  eat. 

ttlid^f  pron.  adj.  some. 

ettoa,  adv.  about,  approximately. 

titl^a^,  pron.  (ind^.)  something, 
anything  ;  as  adv.  somewhat. 

Cttcr,  pron.  (poss.)  your. 

(Snto'par  n.  (§  226,  3)  Europe. 

etotg,  adj.  everlasting,  eternal 
[aye-]. 

^la'mtn,  bag  (pi  -a'mlna)  exam- 
ination. 

ffiW^f  adj.  capable  (of  =  gren.)  fit, 

smted  (for,  gu). 
fafireit,  v.  s.  (aux.  fctn)  travel,  go 

[fare]. 
fjfajrrab,  t>a9,  s.^  bicycle  [fare-; 

9cab  =  wheel]. 
^al^tt,  btc,  w.  journey,  trip, 
gatt,  bcr,  S.2  (pi.  g)  case  [faU]. 
faUtttf  V.  s.  (aux.  fein)  fall, 
folfrft^   adj.   false,    wrong;  — cr 

vlame,  assumed  name. 
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^amx'iitj  hie,  w.  family ;  — nbilb, 
ha^,  8.8  family  portrait;  -nlebcn, 
ba«,  s.i  family  life. 

Iafjtn,  V.  w.  grasp,  seize. 
aft,  adv.  almost,  nearly. 
aul,  a4j.  lazy,  idle  [foul]. 
(faitl^eU,   bie    {no  pi.)  laziness, 
idleness. 

pfebritar,  ber,  s.^  February. 

fec^ten,  v.  a.  fight. 

m^tVf  bie,  w.  pen,  feather. 

fe^len,  v.  w.  fail^  be  lacking,  miss- 
ing ;  rtaS  fct|(t  {with  dat.  of 
pers.)  what  is  the  matter  (with)? 

pfe^Ier,  bcr,  s.^  mistake  [fail-]. 

hittu,  V.  w.  celebrate. 

^titvtafi,  ber,  s.2  holiday. 

tieinb,  bcr,  «.2  enemy  [fiend]. 

fetitb,  adj.  hostile  (to  =  dat.). 

gfeib,  ha9,  s.^  field ;  — bcrr,  bcr,  w. 
(§  94,  1)  commander-in-chief. 

Selfen,  ber,  a.^  (§  279,  2,  a) 
rock. 

titnfttx,  t>a9,  s.^  window. 

^tvitn,  bie  (pi  only)  vacation. 

mvnt,  blc,  w.  distance  [far-]. 

fettig,  adj.  ready,  finished;  —  niit, 
thru  witli. 

f^ertigleit,  bie,  w.  skill,  profi- 
ciency. 

fefj,  firm,  strong ;  as  adv.  firmly, 
fast. 

eji,  t>a^,  S.2  festival,  feast, 
euer,  ba?,  «.^  fire. 

0fieber,  ba*,  «.i/et?er. 

fttttien,  V.  5.  find;  —  fic^,  find  one's 
self,  be. 

Bfinger,  ber,  s.^  finger. 

nnfter.  adj.  dark. 

tjfleifcq,  ba«,  s.  {no  pi)  meat, 
flesh. 

0lei^,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.)  industry. 

neij^tg,  adj.  industrious. 

ffte^en.  v.  s.  {aux.  fein),  flow  [to 
fleet]. 

fUk^ttftfOdj.  hasty,  cursory;  asadv. 
hastily,  hurriedly  [flight-y]. 

Jflflgcl,  ber,  s.^  wing. 

mu%  OCX,  S.2  (pL  -iiffe)  river. 

^'olge,  bie,  to.  consequence,  result. 

folgett,  V.  w.  {aux.  fein,  da<.) 
follow. 


!ort,  adv.  away,  forth, 
ortan',   adu.  hence-forth,  here- 
after. 

fortf al^rcit,  v.  s.  {intr.  aux.  I^aben) 
continue. 

fortfe^en,  i?.  wj.  (<r.)  continue. 

flofftr,  ba«,  7/<x.  (pi.  -ien)/o8siZ. 

pfrage,  bie,  w.  question. 

ftagen,  v.  w,  ask,  inquire. 

frani(ilftf(^,  adj.  French. 

gfrau,  bie,  w.  wife,  lady,  woman, 
Mrs. 

3frait(eitt,  ha9,  s.i  young  lady, 
Miss. 

frci,  ac^j.  free. 

freiaelitg,  adj.  generous,  liberal, 
[firee-giv-ing]. 

0frei|^ett,  bie,  w.  f ree-dom,  liberty. 

freiUf^,  adv.  to  be  sure  [freely]. 

^reitag,  ber,  s.^  Friday. 

fremb,  adj.  strange,  foreign;  as 
noun,  stranger  (§  290,  2). 

f^rembe,  bie,  w.  {no  pi)  foreign 
land ;  in  ber  — ,  abroad. 

pfreube,  bie,  w.  joy,  pleasure. 

freuen,  v.  w.  rejoice;  e«  freut  mic^, 
I  am  glad. 

Sfrennb^  ber,  s.^  friend ;  —in,  bie, 
w.  friend,  lady  friend. 

frettitblifi^,  adj.  friendly,  kind. 

7|tenttbf(9aft,  bie,  w.  friendship. 

pfriebe,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n«)  peace. 

fiif^r  ^-  fresh.  * 

fro^,  adj.  happy. 

^rufi^t,  bie,  8.2  (pi  H)  fruit. 

frnd^tbar,  adj.  fertile,  fruit-ful. 

friH|.  adj.  early ;  — er,  formerly. 

Rfrilming,  ber,  8.2  spring. 

fjrflljfttttf,  ba«,  8.2  breakfast 
[-stick]. 

filnlett,  V.  w.  feel. 

tiiQten,  1?.  w.  lead,  conduct,  car- 
ry on  (as  conversation,  war, 
etc.) 

^Mtf  f-  w.  (110  pi)  abundance, 
plenty  [fuU-ness]. 

fiinf,  num.  five. 

fir,  prep,  {ace.)  for. 

liirtftt,  bie  {no  pi )  fear  [fright] . 
IrAten,  v.  w.  fear. 
trd^tftttit,    a4j.    timid    [fright- 
some]. 
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8ftifc  bcr,  a.»  (pi  -ilfie)  foot;  —ha% 
bcr,  a.2  (pi.  a)  football;  — ruan* 
bcrung,  bic,  w.  pedestrian  tour, 
tramp. 

& 

^aM,  hit,  w.  fork. 

^aKerte^  bie,  w.  gallery. 

gaita,  adj.  all,  whole  (§  109,  3); 
adv.  quite,  entirely ;  Im  — en, 
on  the  whole ;  — unb  gar,  alto- 
gether, utterly. 

gar,  adv.  quite,  altogether ;  — 
nic^t,  not  at  all. 

Garten,  ber,  s.i  (pi.  a)  garden 
[yard] ;  —tor,  ha9,  «.*  garden- 
gate  [-door]. 

®littntv,  bcr,  «.i  gardener. 

®a\t,  bcr,  S.2  (pi  g)  guest;  — ^au«, 
ba«,  «.8  inn. 

^(elifiiibe,  ba«,  s.i  building. 

gebett,  V.  s.  give;  c«  gtbt  (wii^ 
ace.  §  340),  there  is,  there  are. 

®Mt^t,  bad,  s.^  mountains. 

geboreit.ppie.-born  (from  gcbarcn). 

wthvaumn,  v.  w.  use. 

fythntt,  bic,  W7.  -birth;  — «^au«, 
ba«,  8.*  birth-place ;  — «tag,  bcr, 
5.2  birthday. 

®thii^Af  t>a^,  s.^  bush-es,  thicket. 

^ebanfe,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  =n«) 
thought,  idea. 

gcbeufctl,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  intend, 
purpose. 

®t^xAt,  t>a9,  S.2  poem. 

^ebttib,  bic  (noplu.)  patience. 

&t\a^Vf  ble,  w.  danger,  risk 
[-fear]. 

(^efal^rltd^,  adj.  dangerous,  peril- 
ous. 

gefaUen,  v.  s.  (dot.)  please. 

©Cfoaeit,  bcr,  mx.  (§279,  2)  fa- 
vor. 

aefaft,  ppl-  adj.  composed,  calm. 

®tm\,  hd^f  5.2  feel-ing. 

gegett^  prep,  (ace.)  against,  to- 
wards, to  [a-gain], 

®t^tnhf  bic,  w.  region,  country. 

©egettfa^.  bcr,  s.^  (pi  a)  contrast. 

©egCtttctl,  ba«,  5.2  (§  236,  3)  con- 
trary, reverse  ;  Im  — ,  on  the 
contrary. 


gegeuft'ber^  prep,  (dat,  umially 
follows  governed  word)  opposite. 

^eglter,  bcr,  s.^  opponent,  adver- 
sary. 

gefteii,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  185,  aux.  fcin) 
go;  t>a9  ge^t  nitfti,  that  won't 

Qt^ittn,  V.  w.  (dot.)  belong  to. 

®ti%  bcr,  S.8  intelligence,  spirit, 
ghost. 

gelftttfto.  adj.  fluent,  ready;  as 
adv.  fluently;  (from  laufcn). 

gcWi.  adj.  yellow. 

®tl9,  t>d^f  5.*  money  [yield.] 

^elegett^eit,  bic,  to.  opportunity. 

gele^tt.  ppl.  adj.  learned;  cw  nourij 
scholar  (§  290,  2). 

gedngen,  v.  s,  (avx.  fcin,  impers. 
with  dat.)  succeed,  be  success- 
ful ;  c8  gcUngt  mtr,  I  succeed. 

gelten,  v.  s.  be  at  stake,  involve, 
be  a  question  or  matter  of 
[yield]. 

gemetlt,  adj.  common,  ordinaiy 
[-mean]. 

®emiitf  ba«,  «.*  feeling,  soul  (from 
Tint,  mood). 

geitan,  adj.  exact,  accurate,  care- 
ful. 

genetgt,  ppl  adj.  inclined. 

geitie^en,  v.  s.  enjoy. 

geuug,  adj.  (indcl,  usually  follows 
noun)  enough. 

genfigeit,  v.  w.  be  enough,  suffice. 

gerabe,  adv.  exactly,  just  [-rath- 
er]. 

gent,  adv.  gladly,  willingly;  id) 
mod^tc  gem,  I  should  like  ;  — 
^abcn,  like,  be  fond  of ;  —  Icfcn, 
like  to  read  (cf.  §  376,  1). 

^erii^t,  ba«,  s.^  rumor. 

©ef^aft,  ba«,  5.2  busmess  (from 
fd^affcn,  to  do). 

gef(i(c9(tt,  V.  s.  (aux.  fcin,  3d  pers. 
only)  happen  :  used  as  passive 
of  nrnc^cn,  tun,  be  done. 

^efc^enf,  ba«,  «.2  present  (from 
fd^cnfcn). 

@)eff^tf^te,  bic,  w.  story,  history 
Xfrom  gcfc^cljcn). 

gefdjtdltltf^,  adj.  historical. 

get^ifft,  adj.  skillful 
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@efd|ma(f,  hex,  a.^  {pi.  'd,  rare) 
taste  [-smack]. 

^efeKfii^aft,  hit,  w.  society,  com- 
pany. 

©efici^t,  ha^,  S.8  (§  276,  a)  face, 
countenance,  -sight. 

%t^zn%  ba«,  S.8  ghost,  spook. 

^ei^racb,  ba^,  «.2  conversation 
irom  fprcd)eu). 

gene^ett^  ».  s.  irr.  (§  185)  confess; 

ge  lent,  adv.  yester-day. 

ge'uttb,  adj.  well,  healthy 
[-sound]. 

@ef  unbl^eU,  bie,  w.  health  [sound- 
hood]. 

getoft^ren,  ».  w.  afford,  grant. 

gettialtig^  CM?;,  powerful. 

getoinnett^  «.  ».  gain,  -win. 

getot^,  adj.  certain;  adv.  certain- 
ly ;  to  be  sure  [-wit]. 

^etoitter,  ha^f  b.^  thundernstorm, 
[-weather]. 

getoo^nen  (ftd)),  v.  w.  accustom 
one's  self  (to,  an,  ace.) 

gettid^ttUf^,  adj.  usual,  ordinary  ; 
adv.  usually. 

getoo^nt,  ppl  adj.  accustomed. 

oie^ett,  V,  s.  pour. 

@ifpfe(|>  bcr,  s.^  peak,  summit. 

gl&tt$en,  V.  w.  glitter,  glisten 
[glance]. 

&la9,  ha^,  s.^  glass. 

®lanht,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n8)  belief, 
faith  [be-Uef]. 

glauliett^  V.  w.  be-lieve  (§  267, 1, 
a). 

gletf^,  adj.  -like,  a-like;  adv. 
directly. 

gleif^'faUiS,  adv.  like-wise. 

g(ei4l»iel^  adv.  no  matter,  just 
the  same. 

&Udtf  bie,  w.  bell  [clock]. 

®Ift(f,  ba«  (rwpZ.)  -luck,  fortune; 
gum  — ,  fortunately. 

g(fi(fltf^,  a(^'.  -lucky,  fortunate, 
happy. 

gfilcflill^emeife,  adv.  fortunately 
[luclqr-wise]. 

gttSbig^  adj.  gracious. 

golben,  a4i.  golden,  gold 

©orbftitif, 


^tahtUf  V.  8.  dig  [grave]. 

®rob^  bcr,  «.2  degree,  flfrade. 

&vaf,  htXf  w.  count  [-grave  in 
margrave]. 

^rantmat'tf,  ble,  w.  grammar. 

(^ta2,  bad,  8.3  grass. 

grau,  adj.  gray. 

greifeu,  i?.  s.  grasp,  seize,  grip(e). 

grie(ittff6,  adj.  Greek. 

grog,  adj.  great,  large;  {of  stat- 
ure) tall. 

&tn^mntttt,  hit,  s.i  (pZ.  ft)  grand- 
mother. 

grfltt,  adj.  green. 

®rititb,  bcr,  S.2  (pZ.  ft)  reason, 
ground,  foundation. 

grilnbltfift,  adj.  thoro  [ground-]. 

®rttg,  ber,  s.2  (pZ.  -flgc)  greet-ing. 

gut,  acZ;.  good ;  adv.  well. 

(^fite    (no  pi.)  good-ness,  kind- 


[-stick]. 


ba«,    s.2    gold-piece 


^^mttaftum,  bad,  mx.  gymnasium. 

$aar,  bad,  s.^  hair. 

hahtn,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  171)  have. 

^afeit,    bcV;  8.^    {pi.   6)    harbor 

[haven]. 
fiatb,  04^.  half  (§  109,  3). 
^al2,  bcr,5.2  {pi.  a)  neck,  throat 

[halse]. 
f^ahtn,  V.  8.  hold,  consider  (§  265, 

3,  c) ;  —  Don,  think  (much,  little) 

of;  SBort  — ,  keep  (one's)  word. 

taitb,.bie,  8.^  {pi  a)  hand, 
attbet,  bcr,  a.^  {no  pi.)  trade, 
commerce  [handle]. 
^anbeltt,  v.  w.  act  [handle];  ed 
l^anbelt  fic^  um,  it  is  a  question 
of. 

tanM^fvt\\^txt,hit,w.  free-trade. 
anbluitf,  bie,  w.  shop,  store 
[handling]. 

$anbf(ittt4,  bcr,  s.^  glove  [hand- 
shoe]. 

$augematte,  bie,  w.  hammock. 

nangeit,  v.  s.  hang. 

9au|tg,  adj.  frequent ;  adv.  often 
[heap-]. 

^anpi,  bad,  s.*  head  (cf.  §  276). 

]^an|itf(l(^nd^,  ode.  chiefly. 
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$ttiM>tjiabt,  bte,  «.»  (pi  fi)  capital 
[head-stead,  i.  e.  chief  city]. 

$aiid,  ba«,  «."  house ;  — l^crr,  ber, 
w.  — hJtrt,  ber,  s.^  man-of-the- 
house,  landlord ;  — le^rerin,  bic, 
to.  governess ;  nad)  — t,  home 
(homeward);  jju  — t,  at  home. 

^an&ditn,  little  house,  cottage. 

fefttg,  adj.  violent. 

beaeit,  v.  w.  cherish  [hedge]. 

nciUg,  adj.  holy,  sacred. 

^eimat^  bie,  w,  home,  native  place 
or  country  [home-]. 

^etrat,  bic,  w.  marriage. 

bei|,  adj.  hot. 

nei^ett,  v.  s.  be  called  [be  hight]. 

beiter,  adj.  cheerful. 

»clb.  ber,  w.  hero. 

fielbtit,  ble,  w.  heroine. 

felfeit^  w.  s.  (dat.)  help ;  ba«  Ijtift 
nic^td,  that  avails  nothing,  does 
no  good. 

fiett,  adj.  bright,  clear,  light. 

ncr,  adv.  hither,  along. 

^crbft^  bcr,  s.^  autumn  [har- 
vest]. 

herein',  adv.  in  hither,  in  here 
(§210,2). 

l^ereiubred^ett,  v.  a.  (intr.y  aux. 
fcin)  set  in. 

^tvv,  ber,  w.  (§  94,  1)  gentleman, 
sir,  Mr. 

betrltdl,  adj.  glorious,  splendid. 

berumge^ett,  v.  a.  irr.  (§  186,  aux. 
fcin)  walk  about. 

^tx^f  ha9,  mx.  (§  97,  2,  a),  heart ; 
— cnSfrcunb,  bcr,  bosom-friend. 

^er^Iifb,  adj.  heart-y,  sincere, 
cordial. 

8tnUn,  V.  w.  howl. 
tntt,   adv.    to-day;    l^cutgutage, 

nowadays. 
l^eittig,  adj.  of  to-day,  to-day's. 
»eje,  bte,  w.  witch  [hag]. 
bter,  adv.  here. 
»t(fc,  bic  (no  pZ.)  help. 
.Vimmel,  bcr,  s.^  heaven,  sky. 
f^xnanS',    adv.    out   thither,  out 

there  (§  210,  2). 
(tnaui^ge^en,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein)  go 

out  (there). 
l^ittbern,  v.  w.  hinder,  prevent. 


$tltbentti9,  ba«,  s.^  hindrance, 
difficulty  [hinder-ness]. 

^tufidtt,  bie,  u;.  respect  [-sight]. 

ttiiter,  prep,  {dot,  and  ace.)  be- 
hind. 

$iittergntnb,  ber,  s.^  (pi,  u)  back- 
ground. 

$tntenii&(b(er,  ber,  s.i  backwoods- 
man. 

^iitilberflteten  v.  a.  (aux.  fetn)  flee 
over. 

^ittilberfietett,  v.s.  irr.  (§  186,  aiix, 
fcin)  go  over. 

bifto'rtfibr  adj.  historical, 

boib,  adj.  high  (§  109,  1). 

bdcbfteitiS,  adv.  at  the  most. 

^of,  ber,  5.2  (pi.  5)  court ;  — (eben, 
ba«,  «.^  court-life. 

boffett^  V.  w.  hope. 

$oJfttttngr  bic,  w.  hope  [hoping]. 

bimtf^^  o^'.  polite. 

bofixoiUtt,  bic,  w.  politeness. 

$db^^  ^^^r  ^-  lieight. 

boleit,  V.  w.  fetch,  get  [hale]. 

boi^,  ba«,  S.8  wood,  forest  [holt]. 

&omtat',  ba«,  a.^  fee. 

Pren,  v.  to.  hear. 

bilbfdi,  ^'  pretty. 

fifiger,  bcr,  «.i  hill. 

$itnb,  bcr,  s.^  dog  [hound]. 

bunbert,  num.  hundred. 

qungrig^  adj.  hungry. 

fittt,  bcr,  «.2  (pi.  ii)  hat  [hood]. 

buten  (fidj),  V.  w.  be  on  one's 
guard  [heed]. 

3 

ic^,  pron.  I. 

Hr,  poss.  prow,  her,  their ;  3]^r, 
your. 

immer,  adv.  always. 

in.  prep.  ( dot.  and  ace.)  in,  into. 

inoem',  sub.  eonj.  while,  since. 

inberfen,  adv,  meanwhile,  how- 
ever. 

^nbalt.  bcr,  s.^  (no  pi)  contents 
[in-hold]. 

JJiifel,  bic,  10.  island. 

intereffant',  adj.  interesting. 

Stttcrcf'fe,  bo«,  mx.  {gen.  -4)  in- 
terest. 
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irgeitb,  pron.  (indcl.)  any,  some 

(§  162).       • 
3rrtum,  hex,  «.'  error  [err-dom]. 
italte'ittf^,  adj.  Italian. 

ttt,  adv.  yes;  of  course,  you  know 
(§  380.  1,  d). 

§ftger,  hex,  s.^  hunter. 
a^tf  ba«,  S.2  year:  — e«f€fl,  ha^, 

8.2  annual  festival ;  — e^tag,  ber, 

s.a  anniversary;  — c^ge it,  bie,  w. 

season. 
Sal^r^nit'tiert,  ba«,  s.2  century. 
I^aimar,  ber,  s.^  January, 
jell-,  prow,  every,  each. 
It^tnfaMf  adv.  at  any  rate. 
{ebermamt,   l)row.   (indcl.)  every 

one  (§  163). 
jebof^,  odw.  nevertheless,  yet. 
jetttanb,  prow.   iwd^.  some  one, 

any  one  (§  164). 
tn-,  dem.  pron.  that  [yon]. 
e^t,  adv.  novy  [yet]. 
t^iq,  adj'  present  (from  jc^t). 
^itaenb,  bic  (m  pi.)  youth. 
^nlif  hex,  8.  July. 
ittlijl,  adj.  young. 

^tlttge,  bcr,  w.  boy,  lad. 
nttgfran,  bic,  w.  maid. 
Sftttgltiig,  bcr,  «.2  youth,  young 

man. 
Stt'tii,  bcr, «.  June. 

n 

^affee,  bcr,  s.  (no pi.)  coffee. 

^ttfttt,  bcr,  5.2  (pZ.  fi)  boat,  row- 
boat. 

^aifer,  bcr,  s.i  emperor  [CkBsar]. 

lalt,  adj.  cold. 

^attt,  ble,  w.  (n>o  pi.)  cold. 

^amerab',  ber,  w.  comrade,  com- 
panion. 

^anbibat^  bcr,  w.  candidate. 

^ait^el,  bie,  w.  pulpit,  chancel. 

^tt^ttttr,  ba«,  S.2  (pi.  also  -icn) 
capital,  principal. 

StnpMn\  hex,  s:^  captain. 

^avtt,  bic,  w.  card. 

Stafttn,  hex,  s.^  box. 


^ailithva'itf  bic,  w.  cathedral; 
^at()cbrarfir(i^c,  bic,  w,  cathe- 
dral-church. 

^ttttf,  bcr,  S.2  (pi.  an)  purchase, 
[chap,  cheap]. 

faitfett,  V.  w.  buy. 

^aufmautt,  bcr,  s.^  (§  238,  2,  a) 
merchant  [chap-man]. 

faitm,  adv.  scarcely,  hardly. 

fctn,  adj.  no,  not  a,  none  (§  166). 

leiueiSwegi^,  adv.  by  no  means,  in 
no  way. 

fettttett,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  know, 
be  acquainted  with  [ken], 

^entttttti^,  bic,  s.^  knowledge. 

^ttl,  hex,  5.2  fellow  [churl]. 

^erld^en,  ha^,  «.i  little  fellow. 

^titb,  ba«,  S.8  child. 

^titb^eit,  bic  (no  pi.)  child-hood. 

^ir^e,  bic,  w.  church  [kirk]. 

^iffeti,  bas,  s.^  cushion. 

ilav,a4j.  clear. 

Piaffe,  bic,  w.  class. 

^latfitt',  ba«,  s.^  piano  [clavier]; 
— flunDc,  bic,  w.  piano-lesson. 

^(etb,  ba«,  8.8  garment,  dress  ;  pi. 
clothes  [cloth]. 

^(etbnitg,  bic,  w.  clothing,  ap- 
parel; — «flfl(f,  ha9,  s.'^  article  of 
clothing. 

flcttt,  adj.  small. 

I^lettttgfeit,  bic,  w.  trifle,  small 
matter. 

^lima,  ha^,  s.  (pi.  -ta  or  -te)  cli- 
mate. 

fiimmtn,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein)  climb. 

IHttgett,  V.  s.  soimd  [clink]. 

Ilo^fen,  V.  w.  knock. 

^lofter,  ba«,  s.^  (pi.  5)  convent, 
cloister. 

tUi^f  adj.  clever,  ingenious. 

^imMtit,  bic  (wo  pi.)  prudence, 
cleverness,  shrewdness. 

^nabe,  ber,  w.  boy  [knave] ; 
— nfd^ulc,  bic,  10.  boys' -scAooi. 

Coffer,  bcr,  s.^  trunk  [coffer]. 

lommen,  v.  s.  (aux.  feiii)  come. 

^om^ontft',  bcr,  w.  composer. 

S^dttta,  bcr,  8.2  king. 

^j)ni0ttt,  bic,  w.  queen. 

Idltigltill,  adj.  royal,  kingly. 

(dniteit,  1?.  w.  {§  189)  can,  be  able. 
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llottjert',  bo«,  S.2  concert. 

Stopf,  htx,  «.2  {pi  o)  head  [cup]. 

^ojiffil^mer^,  ber,  mx.  headadie 

[-smart]. 
^op^ti^,  ba«  (ru)  pi)  headache 

[-woe]. 
^0%  hie,  w,  fare,  board  [cost]. 
fofteit,  V.  w.  cost. 
Soften,  bic  {pi  only)  cost{s),  ex- 
pense. 
Stxaft,    bie,    «.«    (pi.    fi)    force, 

strength  [craft]. 
frfif  tig,  a4J'  strong,  pithy  [crafty]. 
IratttyoU,   ac{;.    powerful  [craft- 
full]. 
Iran!,  o^'.  sick,  ill. 
^vanff^txi,  bit,  w.  sickness,  illness, 
disease  ;  — «fat(,  ber,  a.2  {pi  a) 
case  of  sickness. 
^teg,  bcv;  «.2  war ;  — «fd)iff,  ba«, 

S.2  war-ship,  man-of-war. 
^vont,  bic,  10.  crown. 
^tonpvtn^,  hex,  w.  crownr-prince. 
Mdlt,  bic,  w.  kitch-en. 
iiktil,  adj.  cool, 
lilmmertt,  v.  w.  trouble,  concern ; 

—  fid^,  care  (about  =  uni). 
fiillfttg,  adj.  coming,  next,  future. 
^ttllft,  bic,  «.2  {pi  u)  art ;  — gc=* 

fc^tuad,  bcr,  s.^  artistic  taste. 
furierett,  v.  w.  cure,  treat. 
^urfttS,  bcr  {pi  ^urfu«  or  turje), 

course. 
fttr^,   adj    short    [curt];  as  ado, 

{of  time)  shortly. 
tikx^txdi,  adv.  lately,  recently. 
^utfd^e,  bic,  w,  coach. 


k^ett,  V.  w.  laugh. 

Sabeit,  bcr,  s.^  {pi  d)  store,  shop. 

fiage,  bic,  w.  situation,  location, 
position  [lay]. 

fittttb,  ba«,  5.2.8  (p.  49,  n.  7) 
land,  country  ;  auf  bcm  — c,  in 
the  country. 

£nnbi^matttt,  bcr,  s.8  {pi  -tcutc, 
but  see  §  238,  2,  a)  country- 
man, fellow-countryman. 

Ittttg,  adj'  long ;  fcit  —cm,  for  a 
long  time  (past). 


fatlge,  adv.  long,  for  a  long  time, 
fiaitge^  bic,  w.  length  [leng-thl. 
lam»,  prep,  {gen.)  along. 
iam\am,  adj.  slow;  as  adv,  slow- 
„ly  [long-some]. 
langft,  adv.  long  since. 
(attgttieing,    a4i.    dull,    tedious 

[long-while-y]. 
laffctt,   ».  s.  let,  cause;  (ettnaS) 
tun  — ,  have  (something)  done 
(§366,  1,  a). 
2attin',  ba§,  s.  (§290,  l),  Z(rfm. 
Itttei'mfc^,  adj.  Latin. 
laufen,  «.  s.  {aux.  fein)  run  [leap]. 
laitteu,  V.  w.  purport,  run. 
lautttf    adv.    exclusively,    none 

but. 
Mtn,  V.  w.  live, 
fiebcit,  ba«,  sA  life  [live]. 
leWttft,    ad;,    live-ly;    as    adv. 

keenly. 
fegeit,  V.  w.  lay. 
fieftnMr,  bcr,  s.^  {pi  fl)  ea^^. 

chair  [lean-stool] . 
2thvhn^,  ba«, «.» text-book. 
iJe^rcr,  bcr,  si  (man)  teacher;  —in, 

bic,  w.  woman  teacher. 
le^rretd^,  adj.  instructive  [-rich]. 
feic^t,  adj.  light,  easy;   as  adv. 

easily,  readily. 
feib,  adj.  disagreable ;  c8  tut  mir 

—,  I  am  sorry  [loath]. 
leiben^  v.  s.  suffer  [loathe]. 
Seiben,  bag,  «.i  suffering,  trouble. 
(either,  adv.  unfoitmiately,  alas. 
f Ctfc,  adv.  softly,  in  low  tone. 
ficttil're,  bic,  w.  text  for  reading 

[lecture]. 
(ertten,  v.  w.  learn. 
Sefebitf^,   ha^,  s.s  reading-book, 

reader. 
fefctt,  V.  s.  read. 
Sicfcr,  bcr,  s.^  reader. 
hi^t  adj.  last, 
ficutc,  bic  {pi  only)  people. 
fiitftt,  ba«,  S.8  (§  276,  a)  light. 
Uth,  adj.  dear  [lief] ;  ^  |aben-  to 

like,  be  fond  of  [have  lief], 
filclic,  bic,  w.  love ;  — «fccnc,  bic, 
love-scene;   — «bricf,    bcr,    s.^ 
love-letter. 
litiftn,  V.  w.  love. 
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Ixtbtn&wMlq,  adj.  lovely  [love- 
worthy], 

lithtx,  adv.  rather,  preferably 
[liefer]. 

lieoaettiinneit,   v.  s.  grow   fond 

HeMtd),  adj.  lovely,  sweet(-scent- 

ed). 
Sieb^  ba«,  s.^  song. 
liegen,  v.  a.  lie,  be  situated. 
rittf,  adj.  left. 
fiifte,  btc,  w.  list. 
2iittatnv'f  bic,  w.  literature. 
UttUf  V,  w.  praise  [love]. 
fio4  bag,  8.8  hole  [lock]. 
fiSffcl,  bcr,  «.i  spoon  [to  lap]. 
Uf^ntn    ifxdj),    v.   w.   be   worth 

while. 
to§,  adj.  rid  of,  free  from,  loose, 

-less. 
U^'bttd^tn,  V.  s.  (intr.,  aux.  Jein) 

break  loose,  burst. 
fittft,  bic,  S.2  {pi.  ii)  air,  breeze; 

— Wo%  baS,  «.*  castie-in-the- 

air. 
(figett,  f .  8.  lie,  tell  a  falsehood. 
2n%  bie,  «.2  (pi.  u)  desire  [lust]. 
Ittftig,  adj.  jolly  [lusty]. 
£ltftf^ie(,  bag,  s.^  comedy. 

m 

ntod^ett,  V.  w.  make ;  ftc^  auf  ben 

2Beg  — ,  set  out,  start. 
Ma^t,    bie,   5.2  (pi  fi)   power, 

might. 
aWSb^eit,    ba«,  s.i    gM,  maiden 

[maid-kin];  — ^fd^ulc,  bie,  girls' - 

school. 
a^agb,  bie,  s.^  {pi  fi)  maid,  maid- 
servant. 
mai,  ber,  5.2  Jlfay. 
mm,  ba«,  5.2.8  (§  276,  a),  time, 

[mole];    cin'mal,    once;     ein 

paarmal,  a  few  times. 
ffflaittf  ber,  s.^  painter,  artist. 
maUvtVf  bie,  w.  painting. 
matt,  pron.  indef.  one,  they,  people 

(§  156)  [man], 
ntattd^,  prow.  adj.  many,  many  a; 

— ntal,  many  a  time,  often. 
a^atttt,  ber,  a.^  man. 


ntannigfaltig,  adj.  manifold. 

Wlanttl,  ber,  5.1  {pi  a)  mantle, 
cloak. 

3RarI,  bie,  10.  mark. 

maifitmatiV,    bie,   w.    {no  pi) 
mathematiea. 

mavLtXf  bie,  w.  wall  [mwre]. 

SD'^ebisin^  bie,  10.  {no pi)  medicine. 

HJlttt,  bag,  S.2  sea  [mere]. 

me^r.  adj.  more;  as  adv.  more; 
nld^t  — ,  no  longer. 

ntel^rere,  pron.  adj.  several  (§  168) 
[more-]. 

Wltbtiitxt,  bie,  w.  majority  [more- 
hood,  i.€.  more-ness]. 

mtf^xmal^f    adv.    several   times, 
frequently. 

Wltiit,  bie,  w.  mile. 

tttetlenttieit,  adv.  for  miles. 

mcitt,  pron.  poss.  my,  mine. 

mettten,  v.  w.  mean. 

meifteni^,  adv.  most-ly. 

Wlt\\ttx,  ber,  s.i  master. 

Wltn^tf  bie,  w.  mass,  multitude, 
great  number  [many]. 

3)lenff^^   ber,  w?.  man,   mankind 
(from  ajiann). 

tttenf^Ii^^  adj.  human. 

merfen.  v.  w.  notice,  mark. 

metlttlitrbig,     adj.    remarkable 
[mark-worthy]. 

3)le|[e,  bie,  w.  fair,  mass. 

Wltfitv.  ha^,  S.1  knife  [meat]. 

mttf^o'ht,  bie,  w.  method. 

^liete^  bie,  w.  hire,  rent  [meed]. 

vxxlbf  adj.  mild,  gentle. 

mittbefHett^,  adv.  at  least. 

mintxaVf  ba«,  mx.  {pi  -xtv) min- 
eral 

9^nn'te^  bie,  w.  minute. 

mxif  prep.    {dM.)  with  [mid  in 
mid-wife];  adv.  along.  . 

m\ita%f  ber,  «.2  mid-day,  noon. 

ntitteilen,  v.  w.  .impart,  tell,  in- 
form of  [-deal]. 

vxxiitXf  adj.  middle. 

mitttMitx,  bag,  s.  {no pi)  Middle 


aWtttcI^ttttft,  ber,  S.2  central  poini, 

center. 
3Ritte(ttieg,  ber,  s.2  middle  way 

or  course. 
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3RitttD0dj,    ber,    s.a    Wednesday 

[mid-week]. 
^9^tf  hit,  w.  fasliion,  mode. 
mdaett,  v.  w.  (§  189)  may,  wish, 

like  (§  191,  3). 
indglif^^     adj'     possible     (froin 

ntbgen). 
Wlomt,  ber,  s.^  month ;  — «fd>rift, 

bie,  10.    monthly   (journal  or 

magazine). 
ffflbnS^,  hex,  s.»  monA;. 
3Ronb,  ber,  s.^  moon. 
mpttbteU,  odj.  moon-light. 
SRotttag,  ber,  s.^  Monday. 
S^orgen,   ber,  «.i   mom-ing;  — »» 

Uatt,  bo«,  «.*  morning  paper; 

— luft,  bie,  «.*  (pi.  ii)  morning 

air  or  breeze. 
mprgeit^  adv.  to-morrow  ( =  9Kor* 

gen,  mom). 
mikht,  adj.  tired. 
^ii^e,  bie,  w.  pains,  trouble;  ber 

—  (gen.)  ttjert,  worth  while. 
SDIttnb,  ber,  s.  2.  s  (^pi,  rare)  mouth. 
^u^t'nm,  ba«,   mx.    (pi.  -fe'eii) 

mwsewm. 
3Rnft!'^  bie,  lo.  music. 
mfiffen^  v.  w.  (§  189)  must,  be 

obliged,  be  compelled,  have  to. 
aWttt,    ber,  s.    (no  pL)    courage, 

mood. 
2Rtttter,  bie,  sA  (pi.  ii)  mother; 

— fpracfie,  bie,  w.  mother-tongue, 

native  language. 

natii,  prep,  (dat.)  after,  to,  to- 
ward, according  to  [nigh]. 

92afiAbar,  ber,  mx.  neighbor. 

naifibem'^  sub.  conj.  after. 

naiqfltv',  adv.  afterward,  subse- 
quently. 

^at^mittaf^f  bet:,  s.^  afternoon 
[-mid-day]. 

92a4ti4tr  bie,  w.  report,  news, 
tidings. 

nftf^ft,  see  under  nalj. 

mtiit,  bie,  8.2  (pi.  a)  night. 

nal>,  adj.  near,  nigh  (§  114,  2) ; 
nad^ft,  superl.  nearest,  next. 

5Rft^e,  bie;  w.  vicmity  [nigh-ness]. 


9{atite,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n^)  name ; 
— n«oetter,  ber,  mx.  namesake ; 
nameng,  by  name. 

it&mnil^,  adv.  namely,  that  is  to 
say. 

9latt,  ber,  w.  fool. 

9ta\tf  bie,  to.  nose. 

ttttfif  o4i'  wet  [nas-ty]. 

9latxon',  bie,  to.  nation. 

^aint',  bie,  w.  nature;  — fc^on^ 
l^ett,  bie,  to.  beauty  of  natiire  ; 
— tiiifyenfd^aft,  bie,  w.  natural 
science. 

^atnva'litn,  bie  (pi.  only)  natu- 
ral curiosities. 

ttatiirliil^,  adv.  naturally,  of 
course. 

9lthtl,  ber,  s.^  fog,  mist. 

ttebeit,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  be- 
side, close  by,  next  to,  along- 
side, along  with. 

^cbenfliig;  ber,  «.2  (pi.  -uffc)  trib- 
utary. 

9Jcffe,  ber,  to.  nephew. 

nelimeit,  v.  s.  take. 

tteiit,  adv.  no  [none]. 

neimen,  v.  w.  irr,  (§  830)  name. 

Weft,  bo«  S.8  nest. 

ntitf  adj.  n£at,  nice. 

itctt,  adj.  new. 

92euf)terbe,  bie,  w.  curiosity. 

tteugterig,  adj.  curious  (gicrig^ 
eager  for). 

ueultd),     adv.     lately,     recently 

4 newly]. 
)t,  adv.  not  [naught]. 

Itid|ti8  (§  320,  2),  indcl.  nothing. 

ttie,  adv.  never. 

tticbcr,  adv.  down  [nether], 

meberbreitttett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330) 
burn  down. 

ttieberfe^en  (ftd^),  v.  w.  sit  doifm 
[-set]. 

ittebria,  a4j.  low  [nether-y]. 

ntemafe,  cwfc  never. 

niemanb,  pron.  indef.  no  one,  no- 
body (§  160). 

lto(S,  adu.  yet,  still ;  —  nid^t,  not 
yet ;  conj,  nor. 

m^mal^f  adv.  again,  once  more. 

92orbett,  ber,  s.i  north. 

92orbfeite,  bie,  to.  north  side. 
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9loMit^i,    ha9,    s.s    North-em 

LightHS. 
9loi,  bie,  S.2  (pi.  5)  need,  distress. 
9JDtfatt,  bcr,  S.2  (pZ.  a)  case  of 

need,  emergency. 
nbiiff  adj.  need-ful,  necessary. 
9loix^'f  hit,  w.  note,  notice. 
9lnmtvo  (indcl.)  at  No. 
ttttit,  adv.  now,  well. 
nnr,  adv.  only,  just. 
9ln^,  hie,  8.^  I  pi.  ii)  nut. 

O 
D,  mierj.  0,  oh. 
oh,  sub.  conj.  whether ;  aii  — ,  as 

if  (§  359,  3). 
OBbarfl,  ba«,  S.8  shelter  [-thatch]. 
ohtn,  adv.  above  [ab-ove]. 
Dier,  adj.  upper. 
Dialeid^',  sttd.  conj.  altho. 
Oift,  bag,  s.  (no  pi.)  fruit. 
oBtOO^C',  sit&j.  con;,  altho. 
Dber,  coiy.  or. 

C)fett.  hex, 8.^ (pi.  £)) stove  [oven], 
offettoar,  adj.  evident,  plain;  a8 

adv.  evidently,  clearly  [open-], 
i^ffnett,  V.  w.  open, 
oft,  adv.  often,  oft. 
BfterS,  adv.  (comp.  of  oft)  often, 

frequently. 
DJtte,  prep,  (ace.)  without. 
Oftr,  ba«,  mx.  ear. 
Onfel,  ber,  s.i  wncZe. 
Opet,  bif,  w.  opera. 
Ort,  bcr,  s.^. » (§  276,  2,  a)  place. 
Opem  (p^  onZy),  Easter. 

$aat,  bag,  s.^  pair ;  cin  ^)aar,  a 
few. 

^a\a%  ber,  s.^  (pL  a)  palace. 

$apie¥^  bag,  s.^  paper. 

$orf,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  also  <par!g) 
park. 

tta^tn,  V.  w.  (dat.)  fit,  suit. 

^aftor,  ber,  mx.  pastor. 

$aufe,  bte,  w.  pause,  recess. 

$ett(tott',  bie,  w.  board,  boarding- 
house;  —  ^abcn  bci,  to  board 
with. 


^ttion',  bie,  w.  person. 

$fab,  bcr,  «.a  path. 

$fcife,  bie,  w.  pipe. 

¥fettmi|,  bcr,  s.^  penny. 

$ferb,  bag,  s.2  horse  [palfrey]. 

$fttti|ftett  (pi.  onZy),  Whitsuntide, 
Pentecost. 

$f(i(^t,  bie,  w.  duty  [plight]. 

$nil0f0p4ie'.  bie,  w.  philosophy. 

$q0toi|rap4te',  bic,  w.  photo- 
graph. 

^laUf  ber,  s.2  ( pi.  a)  plan. 

^laiif  ber,  s.2  (pi.  a)  piacc, 
seat. 

plaubettt,  V.  w.  chat. 

jlld^Ud^,  adj.  sudden ;  adv.  sud- 
denly. 

^olitif',  blc  (no  pi.)  politics. 

j00(ttifd^f  <^dj.  political. 

^oli^ti'.  bic,  w.  police. 

wlx^ijli',  ber,  w.  policeman. 

$0ft.  bie,  w.  mail,  post. 

pt&iiiifif  adj.  splendid. 

^rS^bettt',  bcr,  w.  president; 
— entua^I,  bie,  w.  presidential 
election. 

^vti^f  ber,  S.2  price. 

$reffe,  bie,  to.  press. 

^refefreil^eit,  bie,  w.  freedom  of 
the  press. 

^ri«,^,  bit',  w.  prince. 

Srttfenor^  ber,  mx.  professor. 

lkolofl\  ^er,  s.^  prologue. 

i^r&fa,  ^ie  (no  pZ.)  prose. 

^^raicitt',  bag,  s.2  per  cent. 

i^riifuufl^  ^ie,  w.  trial,  test,  prov- 
ing. 

^nli,  ber  (and  bag)  s.2  desk 
[pwipit.] 

$ttttft,  ber,  s.2  point. 

quiilen  (fich),  v.  w.  be  tormented, 

be  bored. 
qVLtXf  adv.  across  [queer]. 

9iahf  bag,  s.8  wheel. 
iHattb,    ber     s.s    edge,     border 
[rand]. 
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?afc^,  adj.  fast  [rash]. 

ffint,  ber,  s.  {no  pL  in  thia  sense) 

advice,  counsel. 
taitn,  V.  8,  guess,  advise  [read, 

rede]. 
ffihihttf  hex,  sA  robber;   ©tra^ 

6cn— ,  footpad. 
tanditn,  v,  w.  smoke  [reek]. 
tanfi,  oiy.  rough,  harsh. 
redjineit,  v.  w.  reckon,  count  (on, 

auf,  ace). 
ttd^tf  adj.  right,  right-hand ;  adv, 

right,  very. 
9itdit,  ba«,  S.2  right,  red^t  Ijabcn, 

to  be  right  (of  persons  only), 
9iebe,   bie,  w.   speech,   address; 

— frcl^elt,  bie,  w.  freedom  of 

speech. 
rebeit.  v.  w.  talk. 
TeblidqL  adj.  honest,  candid. 
MMiafttU,  btc  (no  pi.)  honesty. 
fUtfotm',  bie,  w.  reform. 
Mt^tl,  bie,  w.  rule. 
TegelwJI^ig,  04)'  reguln&T. 
9iegeit,  oer,  s.i  rain ;  —jt^irm,  ber, 

a.2  umbrella;   — tag,   ber,    s.^ 

rainy  day. 
reaneit,  v.  w.  rain. 
rctcL  adj.  rich, 
g^ieiq,  ba«,  s.2  empire  [rich]. 
reiAett.  v.  ta.  reach,  hand. 
reic^ltq,  adj.  plentiful,  abundant; 

as  adv.  richly. 
Sieid^tttm,  ber,  s.^  rich-es. 
rcif,  adj.  ripe,  mature. 
ffitiht,  bie,  w.  row. 
9iti]t,      bie,    m>.    journey,    trip 

[rise];  — famerab',  ber,  w.  trav- 
eling   companion     (comrade); 

—\>ian,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a)  route. 
retfen,  v.  w.  (aux.  §323,  1,  c) 

travel  [rise];  ber  9lelfenbe, pres. 

pple.  as  noun  (§  290,  2)  traveler. 
reitett,  v.  s.  (aux.  Jeln)  ride. 
9ieiter,  ber,  s.i  rider,  horseman. 
fUtitp^tth,  ba«,  8.2  saddle-horse. 
tHcij,  ber,  s.^  charm. 
reijenb,  ppi.  cw^.  charming. 
ffitpnhliV,  bie,  w.  republic. 
Mtpuhlifa'ntv,  hex,  s.^  republican. 
refertiieireu,  v.  w.  reserve. 
ttmUf  V.  w.  rescue,  save  [rid]. 


ffitnt,  bie  (no  pi.)  regret,  repent- 
ance [to  rue]. 

fR^tin,  ber,  s.  Rhine ;  — fa^rt,  bie, 
trip,  or  sail,  on  the  Rhine. 

ffifltnmaMmn^,  hex,  s.  (no  pi.) 
rheumxxtism. 

xiUb^ttVif  V.  w.  judge  (from  red^t). 

ti^tla,  adj.  right,  correct. 

9{i(t|tttttg,  bie,  w.  direction. 

ried^eit.  v.  s.  smell  [reek]. 

9ilttg,  ber,  a.2  ring. 

Slitter,  ber,  «.i  knight  [rider]. 

mod,  ber,  «.2  (pi.  0)  coat;  {of 
women^s  apparel)  skirt. 

fRoUt,  bie,  w.  rdle,  part. 

9ioman\  ber,  s.^  novel,  romance. 

rdmifflt,  a(&'.  Roman. 

9io\t,  bie,  w.  ro«e. 

totf  adj.  red. 

9iiic!!e6r,  bie,  w.  return. 

9lftchretfe,  bie,  w.  return  journey. 

9{fti!tt)eg,  ber,  s.^  return,  way 
back. 

ritfett,  V.  s.  call,  summon. 

fknift,  bie  (no  pi.)  rest. 

ru&en,  r.  to.  rest. 

ttt^ig,  adj.  quiet. 


@ooI,  ber,  «.«  (pZ.  @ale)  haU, 
(large)  room  ;  ^ongert  —  con- 
cert-hall. 

Sa^e,  bie,  w.  affair,  thing  [sake]. 

@age,  bie,  w.  tradition,  legend, 
story  [say]. 

fagcii,  V.  w.  say,  tell. 

Qaiaman'htt,  hex,  s.^  salamander. 

Sammlttng,  bie,  w.  collection. 

Santi^tagf  ber,  Saturday. 

[anft,  cMj.  gentle,  soft. 

\avitx,  adj.  bitter,  sour. 

^cene,  bie,  w.  scene. 

(Bd^aht,  ber,  mx.  (pi.  ©(ftoben)  in- 
jury, loss ;  ba«  Ifl  fd^abe,  that  is 
a  pity  [scathe]. 

f(^ameu  (fid^),  v.  w.  be  ashamed 
(of  =  gen. )  [shame] . 

fd^Sttblif^,  adj.  shameful,  disgrace- 
ful. 

©Aattett,  ber,  s.V  shade,  shadow. 

fd^a^eit,  V.  w.  value,  esteem. 
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i^^aviMn,  V.  w.  rock. 

©dianfelpferb,  t>ai,  a.^  rocking- 
horse. 

8i^aufelftitl|(,  bcr,  s,^  {pi  ii)  rock- 
ing-chair [stool]. 

^^aupla^,  bcr,  s.2  {pi  a)  scene 
lahow  place]. 

@f||aufpieler,  ber,  s.*  actor 
[show-]. 

@maufpte(eritt,  bie,  w.  actress. 

@(qetn,  bcr,  s.2  appearance(s), 
[shine]. 

\dltinhaXf  a4j.  seeming,  apparent ; 
as  adv.  seemingly. 

g)tintn,  V.  s.  seem,  shine. 
cHeCm,  bcr,  a.^  rogue,  scamp. 

Menfett,  v.  w.  present,  give. 

|mtffen,  v.  w.  send. 

fcqiegett,  V.  8.  shoot. 

@(^tegpuber,  ba«,  s.i  gunpowder 
[shoot-powder]. 

@4iff,  ba«,  S.2  ship;  tricg«— , 
war-ship,  man-of-war. 

@d|titfett,  ber,  s.^  ham. 

^d^lad^t,  bte,  ii;.  battle  [slaught- 
er]. 

84Iaf,  ber,  a.  (wo  pZ.)  sleep; 
— jtmnter,  ba«,  s.^  bedroom. 

Slafen,  v.  s.  sleep, 
lajjen,  v.  s.  strike  [slay]. 
dllemt,  adj.  bad,  poor  [slight]. 
d^ite^ett,   V.  8.   close,   conclude, 
infer. 

gjlimm,  adj.  bad  [slim]. 
d^ltttf^ull,  ber,  s.^  skate  [slide- 
shoe]. 
Sdilog,  ha9,  S.8  (pi.  -offer)  castle 

islot]. 
Ilttj,   ber,  S.2  (pi.  -ilffc)  end, 

close. 
©(^Iftjfel,  bcr,  s.i  key. 
f(J6mai,  aty.  narrow  [small]. 
fameiAeljaft,  adj.  flattering. 
Mmetfi^eln,  v.  w.  {dot.)  flatter. 
^(^metj,    ber,    wix.    pain,    grief 

^mart];     iJopf — ,    headache; 

3at)n — ,  toothache. 
fd^mersen.    ».   w.    pain,    grieve 

[smart]. 
8Anee.  ber,  s.  (no  pi)  snow. 
Si^netDer,  ber,  «.i  tailor. 
fd^netett,  w.  w.  snow. 


fd^nett,   o^;.   swift,   quick;  adv. 

quickly,  fast  [snell]. 
©dtnettattd,  bcr,  8.^  {pi  il)  express 

train. 
fdftoit,  adu.  already,  quite. 
frfiiJtt,    ocy.    beautiful,    lovely 

[sheen], 
©^dttljett,   bie,  iw.  beauty;   9^c= 

tur — ,  beauty  of  nature. 

Bxtdix^,  adj.  terrible. 
retbett,    v.    s.    write    [shrive, 
«cn6e,  scrib-ble]. 

Kreieti,  i?.  «.  call,  cry,  scream. 
tettett,  V.  8.  {aux.  feln)  step, 
stride. 

B^viftf  bie,  w.  writing  [shrift, 
script], 

Bd^tif tjjitUttf  ber,  s.i  writer,  au- 
thor. 

(B^tittf  ber,  s.^  step. 

@dbut|,  ber,  a.^  shoe. 

Smit^madiet,  bcr,  sA  shoemaker. 

8dqulb,  bie,u).  debt,  guilt  [should]; 
er  ift  baraii  (do^.)  fd|ulb,  it  is  his 
fault. 

ft^iilbifl,  adj.  indebted,  guilty ; 
—  km,  to  owe. 

©d|itle,  blc,  w.  school 

©rtiiiler,  ber,  s.^  scholar,  pupil. 

Srfjiitjnljr,  ba«,  s.^  school-yeBX. 

3rf|uf;,  Wx,  S.2  (pi  -uffc)  shot. 

3d)nfft'r,  bcr,  s.^  cobbler. 

frfliuei^cw,  V.  8.  be  silent. 

icd) ^u c t rt c tt,  ba^,  8.^  {no pi)  silepce 

Srijiuci,^,  bie  (§  225,  3)  Switz- 
i;rlaiul 

fd^toer,  adj.  heavy,  hard,  grave, 
serious. 

ff^toetlid^,  adv.  hardly,  scarce- 
ly- 

8d^toefter,  bie,  w.  sister. 

^dntoieiiettiater,  ber,  s.i  (pi.  6) 
father-in-law. 

@(^ttiteHQfett,  blc,  w.  difficulty. 

ff^totmmett,  v.  s.  {aux.  feln) 
swim. 

fd^totnbett,  v.  s.  (aux.  feln)  vanish, 
disappear. 

(Sd)ttitnbfMd)t,  bie,  w.  (nopl)  con- 
sumption. 

fd^todren,  v.  s.  swear. 
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See,  hie,  w.  (pi,  &en  or  (Sceen) 
sea,    ocean ;    — rcifc,    hit,    w, 
— fa^rt,  bie,  w.  voyage. 
feefranf,  adj.  sea-sick. 
®ee(e,  bic,  w.  soul. 
Mtn,  V.  8.  see. 

©e't^n^mur^btgfeit,  bie,  w.  sight, 
object,    or   place,   of    interest 
[something  worth  seeing], 
feljnett    (ftd^),  v.   w,   long   (for, 

nod|). 
elir,  adv.  very,  much  [sore] 
eilt,  V.  irr.  (§  171,2)  be. 
tin,  pron.  poss.  his,  its,  one's. 
eit,  prep,  (dat)  since,  {duration 

of  time)  for. 
Sette,  btc,  w.  side,  page. 

!tih%  pron.  self,  myself,  etc. 
elteit,  adj'  rare  ;  adv.  seldom, 
eltfam,  adj.  strange,  quaint. 

®emmei,  bic,  w.  roll  (bread). 

fettbett,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  send. 

(September,  ber,  s.i  September. 

f e^en,  «•  w?.  set,  seat,  put ;  fid)  — , 
to  sit  down. 

flttl,  pron.  r€fi.  himself,  herself, 
itself,  themselves; 

flfi^er,  adj.  secure^  sure,  certain; 
as  adv.  surely. 

@ic,  pron.  you  ;  fie,  she,  they, 
her,  them. 

@iea,  bcr,  s.^\'itoTy. 

©iloer,  ha^,  s.  (no  pi.)  silver. 

ftI6ern,  adj.  silver. 

nngett,  v.  s.  sing. 

ftttfen,  V.  s.  {aux.  fetn)  si"k. 

Sinn,  ber,  s.^  sense,  mind. 

@iWe.  bif,  w.  habit,  custom. 

ftttlidq,  adj.  moral. 

@i^,  bcr,  S.2  seat  [sit]. 

fi^en,  u.  s.  sit. 

|o,  ad!u.  so,  thus  ;  in  exclamations 
and  questions,  indeed!  ?  fo  .  . . 
al8,  as  .  .  .  as  (§381,  1,  h);  \o 
introducing  principal  verb  after 
subordinate  clause  usually  not 
translated;  cf.  p.  Ill,  n.  2. 

foeBett,  adv.  just  now,  just  [so- 
even]. 

Sofa,  bag,  s.  (pi.  -«)  «o/a, 
lounge. 

fofort',  adv.  at  once. 


fogat',  ad».  actually,  even, 
togenanttt',  ad;,  so-called. 
Sofin,  bcr,  8.2  (pi.  o)  son. 

gldf),  pron.  aty.  such  (§  135). 
oibat',  bcr,  w.  soldier. 
fotteil,  V.  w.  (§  189)  shall,  ought, 

be  to,  be  said  to  (§  191,  6). 
Sommer,  ber,  s.'  summer, 
foitberbar,  adj.  strange,  peculiar, 
[a-sunder,  sundr-y]. 

gttbertt,  conj.  but  (§  379,  1). 
onnabenb,    bcr,   s.^   Saturday, 
[eve  of  Sunyday]. 
Sonne,  bic,  w.  sun;  — naufgang, 
ber,  5.2  ( pi.  a)  sunrise;  — nftra^I, 
bcr,  Twx.  sunbeam. 
Sonntag,  bcr,  s.^  Sunday. 

gnft,  adv,  else,  otherwise. 
Otfje,  bic  w.  care,  concern  anxi- 
ety [sorrow]. 

forgfaltig,  a4j.  careful. 

Spa'ttier,  bcr,  s.^  Spaniard. 

fpaittfd^,  adj.  Spanish. 

\paxtn,  V.  w.  save,  spare. 

tpatfam,  adj.  saving,  economical 
[spare-some]. 

Sparfamfeit,  bic,  w.  economy. 

Spag,  bcr,  S.2  ( pi  a)  jest,  joke. 

fpat,  adj.  late. 

fpdtefteni^,  adv.  at  the  latest. 

fpa^ie'ren,  v.  w.  (aux.  fcin)  walk, 
saunter ;  —  gc^cu,  take  a  walk, 
go  walking. 

S^ajier'gang,  bcr,  s.2  (pi.  a) 
walk ;  ciiicn  —  mad|cn,  take  a 
walk. 

S{iiegel,  bcr,  s.i  mirror. 

gielett,  V.  w.  play. 
^ielfamerab',  bcr,  w.  playmate 
[-comrade]. 

Spt^e,  w.  point,  top  [spit]. 

<Bpvam,  bic,  w;.  language. 

<Bpvaaiitfivtv,  bcr,  s.^  language- 
teacher. 

S^rafi^ftnttbe,  bic,  w.  language- 
lesson. 

f)ire(^en,  v.  s.  speak. 

Sprii^ttiort,  ba«,  s.8  proverb. 

fpringen,  v.  s.  (aux.  fctn)  spring, 
jump. 

Spruil,  bcr,  s.^  ( pi.  il)  saying. 

Staat,  m.  mx.  state. 
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Stobt,  tie,  S.2  (pi  a)  city  [stead, 
i.  e.  place] ;  — ^au8,  ba«,  s.^  city- 
hall;  — fird^c,  bte,  w.  city 
church;  — ntiifcum, ba«,  mx.  (pi. 
-Ic'en)  city  mnseum  ;  —part,  hex, 
a. 2  (pi.  also  -§)  city  park ; 
— |t^u(e,  bie,  w,  city  school ; 
— tt)at)I,  bie,  w.  city  election. 

StaMf^en,  ba«,  s.^  little  city. 

ftorf,  adj.  strong,  stout,  (of  dis- 
ease) severe  [stark]. 

ftattftttben,  v.  s.  take  place  [find 
stead,  i.  e.  place]. 

hdtn,  V.  w.  put,  stick. 

'telieit,  V.  s,  irr.  (§186)  stand. 

te^iett,  V,  s.  steal. 

iti^tn,  V.  s.  (aux,  jcin)  climb, 
mount  [to  sty]. 

Stette,  bie,  w.  place. 

@tenoQrapl|^,  bcr,  lo.  stenographer. 

fterien,  r.  s.  (atu;.  fcin)  die, 
[starve]. 

fitt^,  adv.  always  [stead-ily]. 

Btimmt,  bte,  w.  voice,  vote. 

^mmett,  v.  w.  vote,  tally,  coin- 
cide. 

©timwnttg,  bic,  w.  mood. 

@t0ff,  ber,  5.2  (pi.  5)  stick,  cane 
[stock]. 

ftDlj,  ad/,  proud  [stout]. 

Strafe,  bic,  w.  punishment. 

@t¥aM,  ber,  mx.  beam,  ray. 

Strafe,  bie,  w.  street;  — nrauber, 
ber,  5.1  footpad  [sireet-robber]. 

©trerfe,  bie,  w.  stretch,  dis- 
tance. 

@tretffi,  ber,  s.^  prank,  trick, 
stroKe. 

(Strett,  ber,  s.^  strife,  conflict, 
quarrel. 

ftrettf),  adj.  strict, severe  [strong]. 

@ttotf  ^^^^  «•  (^0  I'^O  straw;  — * 
l^ut,  ber,  S.2  (pi  u)  straw-hat 
[head]. 

@tt0m,  ber,  s.2  (pZ.  o)  stream, 
torrent. 

@tiicf,  ba«,s.2  piece,  play  [stick]. 

@tubentV  M^.  student;  —in,  bie, 
w.  woman  student. 

ftnbie'ten,  v.  w.  study. 

8tnMnm,  ba«,  mx.  (pi  @tubien) 
stydy. 


©tttbl,  ber  (pi  il)  chair  [stool]; 

Se^n — ,  easy  chair ;  ^d}aufcl — ^, 

rocking-chair. 
Stltttbe,  bie,  w.  hour,  lesson. 
8tnrm,  ber,  s.^  (pi  u)  storm. 
ftiirmtf(6,  adj.  storm-y,  violent. 
Stit^e,  Die,  w.  prop,  support. 
fudien,  t).  w.  seek,  look  for. 
8itbbeutfd)lQnb,    bad,   s.    South 

Germany. 
8iibett,  ber,  s.  (no  pi)  south. 
Summe,  bie,  lo.  sum. 
@nmpf,  ber,  s.^  (p/.  ii)  swamp. 
B^mpaif^it',  bie,  ii^.  sympathy. 


Xahaf,  ber,  s.^  tobacco. 

ittg.  ber,  S.2  day. 

taglt(^,  adj.  adv.  daily. 

2!al,  ba«,  S.8  valley,  dale. 

Xaktf  ber,  «.i  taler,  dollar. 

Xante,  bie,  w.  aunt. 

Xmt^f  ber,  s.^  (pi  a)  darice; 
— ^)la^,  ber,  s.^  ( pi  a)  dancing- 
place. 

ta|ifer,  adj.  brave  [dapper]. 

Xafd^e,  bie,  w.  pocket;  — ngclb, 
bad,  s.^  pocket-money. 

Xa^tf  bie,  w.  cup. 

Xat,  bie,  wj.  deed,  act;  — facf|e, 
bie,  MJ.  fact. 

Xan^tnid^t^,  ber  (indci.)  good- 
for-nothing. 

Xtil,  ber,  s.2  part  [deal] ;  ba»,  s.^ 
share. 

tetlen,  v.  w.  share  [deal]. 

teili?,  adi?.  partly. 

Setter,  ber,  s.i  plate. 

^enben^',  bie,  w.  tendency. 

S^ermiir ,  ber,  s.^  term. 

tener,  adj.  dear,  expensive. 

Stenfel,  ber,  s.^  devil 

Xi^ta'ttt,  ba«,  s.i  theater. 

tief,  adj.  deep. 

2^ier,  bad,  5.2 animal,  beast  [deer]; 
— garten,  ber,  s.^  (pi  a)  zoolog- 
ical garden,  park. 

Xintc,  bie,  w.  ink. 

2:ifcf|,  ber,  5.2  table  [dish]. 

Xitel,  ber,  s.i  title. 

Xnd^ttt,  bie,  8.1  (pi.  b)  daughter. 
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2!ob,  bet;  8.  (no  pi)  death. 

inU,  adj.  mad  [dull]. 

3^D?,  bag,  «.*  gate  [door]. 

tot,  adj.  dead. 

tStcil^  V.  w.  kUl. 

trageit,  «.  a.  carry,  wear  [drag, 

draw]. 
Srftne,  bic,  lo.  tear. 
tranrig,     adj.      sad,    sorrowful 

[dreary]. 
tr'effett,  v.  a.  hit,  hit  upon,  meet. 
tremif^,  adj.  excellent,  capital. 
tttihtn,  V.  8.  drive. 
Xttppt,  bif,  10.  stairway,  flight 

(of  stairs). 
tttttn,  V.8.  (aux.  fcin)step  [tread]. 
ttCtt,  adj'  true,  faithful. 
tvtnlo^f  adj'  faithless  [true-less], 
trtttfeit,  V.  s.  drink, 
trochtett,  v.  w.  dry. 
tr often,  v.  w.  comfort  [trust]. 
trDto,  prep.  (gen.  or  dot.)  in  spite 

tro^bem,  adv.  in  spite  of  that, 

nevertheless. 
Xn^,  ba«,  8.  2.8   (§  276)  cloth 

[duck], 
tun,  V.  8.  irr.  (§  185)  do. 
Xilr,  bic,  w.  door, 
^urm,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  iX)  tower. 
2:nrttii6utt0,   bie,  m;.  gymnastics, 

athletics. 

u 

iiBel,  adj.  evil,  amiss;  —  ncl^men, 
take  amiss,  take  offense  at. 

iiier,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  over, 
about,  concerning,  by  way  of. 

ikhttaW,  adv.  everywhere  [over- 
all!. 

ikhtxqanpt',  adv.  in  general,  at 
large,  at  all  [over-head]. 

iiierle'gett,  v.  w.  ponder,  consider. 

it^erfe^^ett,  v.  lo.  translate  [over- 
set]. 

iAhtttttiJftn,  V.  8.  exaggerate 
[over-drive]. 

ilB?tg,  adj.  remaining  [over-];  bQ« 
— e,  the  rest ;  —  bleibcn,  be  left. 

fihtXfitn^,  adv.  moreover,  further- 
more. 

Ubnng,  bie,  w.  practice,  exercise. 


Ufer,  bQ«,  8.1  bank,  shore. 

Uir,  bie,  w.  clock  [hourl, 

untf  prep,  (occ.)  around,  about, 
(of  time)  at ;  urn  .  .  .  gu,  with 
inf.  to,  in  order  to. 

nm'brittgett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  kill. 

Um'fang,  bcr,  8.^  (pi.  a)  circum- 
ference, range,  extent. 

itWge^iett^  V.  8.  surround. 

Umge'bmtg,  blc,  w.  environs. 

umge'ljen,  v.  s.  evade,  avoid. 

ntt'augene^m,  adj.  un-pleasant. 

nn'btnnttontttt,  ppl.  adj.  un- 
answered. 

nn'iebeutenb,  adj.  insignificant. 

ttitb,  conj.  and. 

tttt1>aufbar,  adj.  unthank-ful,  un- 
grateful. 

tttt1>entlt(i6*  adj.  indistinct;  adv. 
indistinctly. 

ttit'ebeL  adj.  ignoble,  base. 

Utt'ertrdglidt,  adj.  intolerable,  un- 
bearable. 

Utt'fatt,  ber  «.2  (pi.  a)  accident. 

ttn'flcftiert,  adj.  uninflected. 

UU'rreunbhd)^  adj.  unfriendly, 
unamiable. 

Un'gebttib,  bic  (no  pZ.)  impatience. 

nn'gebttlbtg,  adj.  impatient. 

tttt'gef  ji^t^,   adv.  about 

utt'geniigettb,  adj.  unsatisfactory. 

Utt'gliicf,  ba*,  a.  (no  pi.)  misfor- 
tune, unhappiness  [-luck]. 

ttuitttereffattf ,  adj.  uninteresting. 

Uttitierfttat',  blc,  w.  university; 
— «flabt,  btc,  a.2  (pi  a)  univer- 
sity-town. 

ttnmdgHidJi,  a4j.  impossible. 

ntt'redjt,  aaj.  wrong. 

Vin'ttiit,  ba9,  a.  (no  pi)  wrong, 
injustice  [un-right]. 

Ult'rulie,  bic,  w.  unrest,  concern. 

ittt'ntlitg,  adj.  restless,  uneasy. 

ttiifcr,  po88.  pron.  our. 

Un'ftttn,  ber,  a.  (no  pi.)  non- 
sense. 

ttttter,  adj.  lower  (under). 

ttnter,  prep.  (dat.  and  occ.)  under, 
among,  below. 

tttttcrbredi'eit,  v.  a.  interrupt. 

ttttterliarten,  v.  a.  entertain. 

untttntf^'mtn,  v.  a.  undertake. 
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Un'ttttidit,  hex,  s.  (no pi.)  instruc- 
tion. 

nnttxtxdi'ttnf  v.  w.  instruct,  teach. 

ttitteirfdbei'I»ett,  v.  s.  distinguish. 

Uit'tercqteb.  bcr,  s.2  difference. 

nnterff^rei'Bett,  v.  s.  sign. 

untetfu'(^ett,  v.  w.  investigate. 

VLn'ttxtan,  bcr,  mx.  subject. 

ttntettoer'fctt,  v.  s.  subject ;  fid^ 
— ,  submit  (to  =  dat). 

nn'tttxid^hmt,  ac(/.  shame-less, 
outrageous. 

nn'toillfommett,  adj.  unwelcome. 

nn'toM.  adj.  unwell,  indisposed. 

mt^toet'telliaft,  adj.  undoubted, 
unquestionable ;  as  adv.  un- 
doubtedly. 

nv'alt,  a4j.  very  old,  ancient. 

Vix'^ad^t,  hit,  w.  cause,  reason. 

ntteilett,  v.  w.  judge. 


»oter,  ber,  «.i  (pi.  a)  father. 

IBaterlanb,  baS,  s.  (no  pi.)  father- 
land, native  country. 

^ei((6ett.  ba«,  sA  violet. 

^eraorebung,  bie,  w.  agreement, 
arrangement. 

tftvad^ttn,  V.  w.  despise. 

Derbergen,  v.  s.  hide,  conceal 
[-bury]. 

beroeffcrtt,  V.  w.  correct,  improve, 
[-better]. 

Drrbletbeit,  v.  a.  (aux.  fein)  remain 
[-leave]. 

SBerbteii^ett,  bos,  s.i  crime. 

tierbtittbet,  ppl.  adj.  allied. 

>ietberbett,  v.  a.  spoil,  ruin. 

Derbtenen,  v.  w.  deserve,  earn. 

Detetliigt^  ppl  adj.  united  [-one-] . 

betfatten,  v,  s.  (aux.  feln)  fall  a 
prey  (to  =  dat.) 

SBerfaffer.  ber,  sX  author. 

tietgeben^,  adv.  in  vain. 

beraeljett,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  186)  pass 
[for(e)-go]. 

bergeffeit,  v.  s.  forget. 

bergeubeit,  v.  w.  waste. 

be¥glet(^en,  v.  s.  -liken,  compare. 

ScrgttflgCtt,  ba«,  s.^  pleasure,  en- 
joyment [-enough]. 


^txffjkltni^,  ba«,  «.«  relation. 

^ttfixvhtvn,  V.  w.  -hinder,  pre- 
vent. 

Demren  (fidj),  v.w.lose  one's  way. 

tietfanfett,  v.  w.  sell. 

berlattgett,  v.  w.  demand,  want 
[-long]. 

beHaffen,  v.  s.  leave  [-let];  fidj 
—  auf  (ace.)  rely  or  depend 
upon. 

^tvlavif,  hex,  8.2  (pi.  ixn)  course 
[-leap]. 

betliebt,  ppl  adj.  in  love  (with, 
in,  ace.) 

t>txlxtxtn,  V.  s.  lose ;  toctorcn,  ppl 
adj.  lost  [forlorn];  toerlorcn 
ge^en,  be  lost,  get  lost. 

ber(0bt,  ppl  adj.  engaged,  be- 
trothed (to  =  mit)  [-love] 

Detloreit,  see  oedieren. 

Detmeibeit,  v.  a.  avoid. 

ISermilgrtt,  ha9,  a.i  property, 
wealui. 

Detneineit,  v.  w.  answer  (a  ques- 
tion) in  the  negative. 

tftxxattn,  V.  s.  betray. 

tienetfeit,  v.  w.  (aux.  fein)  depart. 

Derfammedt,  v.  w.  gather,  as- 
semble. 

^etfammlnttg,  bie,  w.  assemblage, 
meeting. 

betfditebett,  adj.  different,  vari- 
ous. 

Detfiibitegen,  v.  s.  lock. 

Derfffltni^t,  adv.  shrewdly. 

betfc^tfinbett,  v.  s.  (aux.  jcin) 
vanish,  disappear. 

Detfe^ett,  v.  w.  answer,  trans- 
pose. 

tierMent,  v.  w.  assure  [-sure]. 

tierfprci^eii,  v.  a.  promise. 

^txfiant,  hex,  s.  (no  pi)  intelli- 
gence, under-stand-ing. 

SBetftftttbnii^,  bQ«,  s.^  understand- 
ing, comprehension. 

berfteljett,  v,  a.  irr.  (§  185)  under- 
stand. 

tierfu(^ett,  v.  w.  try,  attempt 
[-seek]. 

betteibigett,  v.  w.  defend. 

bertoattbt,  ppl  adj.  related;  aa 
noun,  relative  (§  290,  2). 
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tiertoeileit.  v.  w,  tarry,  stay 
[-while]. 

tiersetlieit,  t>.  a.  {dot.  of  pers.) 
pardon. 

Setter,  bcr,  mx.  cousin. 

iiiel,  pron.  {§  16r)  cwE;.  adw.  much. 

titeEeiAt'.  odr.  perhaps. 

tlielme^t^  adv.  rather. 

SBtrrtel,  bad,  s.^  quarter ;  — bollar, 
ber,  8.  (pi.  -«)  quarter(-dollar) ; 
— jal^r,  bo8,  8.2  quarter(-year) ; 
— ftunbc,  bie,  w.  quarter-hour. 

Soarl,  ber,  s.i  (pL  o)  bird 
[fowl]. 

Sdgeldieil,  ba«,  «  «  little  bird. 

^ogelneft,  ba«,  s.^  bird's  nest. 

^Dlf,  bag,  s.'  folk,  people,  nation; 
— gglaubc,  ber,  jhx.  popular  be- 
lief ;  —^Uhert,  ba«,  s.^  people's 
life  ;  — 8Ucb,  ba«,  s.^  folk-song, 
popular  song  ;  — ^^a^t,  bic,  w. 
popular  legend  ;  pi.  folk-lore. 

tooU,  adj.  full. 

DDttett'bett,  V.  i<7.  complete,  finish 
[-end]. 

1^oUtnh&,  adv.  completely,  utter- 
ly- 

Dottforn'mett,  adj.  complete,  per- 
fect, thoro. 

ttOUf  prep,  (dat.)  from,  of,  by. 

tior,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  before 
[fore]. 

SBorberettititg,  bic,  w.  preparation 
[fore-ready-] ;  — ^fc^ulc,  bic,  w. 
preparatory  school. 

tiDt'geftetn,  adv.  day  be-fore 
yester-day. 

I^OXlitx',  adv.  before,  previously. 

tfovifif  adj.  last,  former. 

tiorfommett,  v.  s.  (aux.  \nn)  occur. 

Dorlauftg,  adv.  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  present. 

)DOV'ndtta(i^f  adv.  in  the  forenoon 
[fore- midday]. 

Sorrot,  bcr,  a.^  (pi.  a)  supply, 
stock. 

tiorfcftlauett,  v.  s.  propose. 

SBDrftettmig,  bic,  w.  performance. 

^ottetl,  ber,  5.2  advantage. 

tiorilber,  adv.  past,  -oyer. 

tiorw&rti^,  adv.  forward(s). 

HBor^ttg,  bcr,  s.^(pl.  ii)  advantage. 


toaA,  adj.  a-wake. 

tOQC^fen,  V.  8.  (aux.   \e\n)  grow 

[wax]. 
SBagett,  bcr  s.^  wagon,  carriage 

[wain], 
SBalil,  bic,  w.  choice,  election. 
toaljjr.  adj.  true,  genuine,   real; 

nicpt  ma^r?  isn't  it,  doesn't  it, 

aren't  they,  etc. 
toa^tenb,  avb.  conj.  while;  prep. 

(gen.)  during. 
toa^tfiaft,     adj.    truthful,     reaj, 

actual;  as  adv.  truly,  really. 
Wdaf^vfititf  bic,  w.  truth. 
toa]ttf(^eitt(i(^,  adv.  probably. 
SBaCb,    bcr,    5.8    forest,     woods 

[wold]. 
aSaitb,  bic,  s.2(P^-a)  wall. 
^attberung,  bic,  w.  wandering, 

travel. 
toann,  adv.  inter,  only,  when, 
toarm^  adj.  warm, 
toarnett,  v.  w.  warn  (of,  Dor,  dat. ) 
^arnuttg,  /.  w.  warning, 
marten,  v.  w.  wait  [ward], 
ttiarum^  adv.  inter,  why. 
toad,  pron.  inter,  what;  —  fur 

ctn  (§  146),  what  kind  of ;  as 

rel.  pron.  that,  etc.  (§  141). 
SBoffer,  ba«,  s.i  water;  — Icitung, 

bic,  w.  water-supply  (-leading), 

plumbing. 
ttieber,   conj.   neither ;  ttJcbcr  .  .  . 

nod),  neither  .  .  .  nor. 
SBcg,  bcr,  S.2  way,  road, 
megett,  prep,  (flren.)  on  account  of. 
^et(,  ia^,  ».*  woman,  wife. 
Wdtil^natbttn,  pi.  Christmas. 
S9Set4naf^ti^gef(^enf,    bag,   s.^ 

Christmas  present. 
ttieil,  sub.  conj.  because  [while] 
ttietttett,  V.  w.  weep,  cry. 
SBeife,  bic,  w.  way,  manner,  wise, 
ttiei^,  adj.  white, 
ttieit,  adj.  wide,  broad,  far ;  toeu 

tcr,  further. 
hfeld^,    pron.    rel.    indef.    inter. 

which,  that,  any. 
SBelt,  /.  w.  world;  — flabt,  s.a 

(pi.  a)  cosmopolitan  city. 
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toenben,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  turn 
[wend]. 

toenig,  adj.  little;  cin  — ,  a  little. 

toenidfteni^^  adv,  at  least,  at  any 
rate. 

toetttt,  «u6.  conj.  if,  when. 

tDtX,  pron.  inter,  who;  rei.  he 
who,  whoever  (§  140). 

toerben,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  17l,  auaj.  fciit) 
become,  get  [worth]. 

toerfett,  v.  s.  throw,  cast  [warp], 

SBert,  ba«,  «.2  work. 

tot^l^aibf  adv.  inter,  why,  where- 
fore. 

SBeftett,  bcr,  s.^  west. 

meftliffa,  a4j.  west-;  a«  adv.  west- 
ward. 

toei^ttiegettr   ^^^-   i^i^-   on  what 

account,  wherefore,  why. 
abetter,  ba«  s.^  weather. 
tt)t^tt0,  adj.  important,  weighty. 
^B^td^ttgfeit,   ble,  w.  importance, 

weighti-ness. 
totber, prep,  (ace.) against  [with], 
totberf^red^'en,  v.  s.  contradict. 
toiberite^'etu  v.  s.   irr.    (§  186) 

withstand,  oppose. 
toVhtXto'dvtt^,  adj.  obnoxious,  dis- 
tasteful. 
ttiic,  adv.  and  suhj.  conj.  how,  as, 

like  [why]. 
toteber,  adv.  again  [with], 
mieberanf'nel^mctt,  v.  s.  resume. 
totebetlio'ieit,  v.  w.  repeat;  tt)ic= 

h€x\:jolt',pple.as  odu.  repeatedly. 
ttfie'berfe^ett,  v.  s.  see  again;  auf 

3Bicberfe^cn,  good-"bye. 
mienen,  v.  s.  weigh. 
toiCb^  acd'  wild,  savage. 
^tue,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  -n8)  will; 

urn  . . .  tuiUcn,  with  gen.  for  the 

sake  of. 
ttitttfom'men,  adj-  welcome. 
SBinb,  bcr,  s.^  wind. 
Winter,  bcr,  s.^  winter;  — obenb, 

bcr  S.2  winter-evening. 
9Birfen,  ba«,  8.^  work,  activity, 

effect. 
toirfUdi,  adv.  really. 
9Birt,  bcr,  s.^  landlord,  man-of- 

the-house. 
^tttitt,  ble,  w.  landlady. 


aSirti^^Otti?,  ^^8,  S.8  inn. 

mtffen,  v.  w.  irr.  {§  190)  know, 
[to  wit]. 

SBiffett,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.)  knowl- 
edge. 

S93iffettffl^aft,  bie,  w.  science. 

toOf  adv.  where. 

^oiSit,  tie,  w.  week. 

tood^tntlidi,  adj.  weekly. 

ttiofiir',  adv.  for  what. 

tootitv'f  adv.  whence,  from  where; 
—  Ijaben  'Bit  ?  where  did  you 
get? 

ttio^I,  adv.  probably,  I  presume, 
well. 

^otiif  bo8,  8.   (no  pi.)  wel-fare. 

tsfotintn,  V.  w.  dwell,  live  [cf.  to 
won,  with  its  pple.  wont]. 

Wdof^mvt,  bcr,  s.2  abode,  dwelling- 
place. 

SBolinunQ.  btc,  w.  dwelling,  resi- 
dence, habitation. 

9@0lin5tmmer,  ba«,  s.i  living-  or 
sitting-room. 

^olUf  bic,  w.  cloud  [welk-in]. 

ttmttcit,  V.  w.  (§  189)  will,  be 
willing ;  be  about  to,  be  on  the 
point  of,  claim,  pretend,  etc. 
{§  191,  6). 

gSort,  ba«,s.2  8(§  276,  a)  word. 

^Mtvhixii,   ba«,   S.8  dictionary 
[word-book]. 

toornm',  adv.  about  what,  why. 

too^n',  adv.  to  what  end,  what 
for  [whereto]. 

S9$imber,  ba«,  s.^  wonder,  mi- 
racle. 

tonnberbat,  adj.  wonder-ful,  mar- 
velous. 

toitnbertt,  v.  w.  cause  to  wonder  ; 
mtc^  it)unbcrt'«,  I  wonder. 

ttinitberfdjon,   adj-  wondrously 
beautiful. 

SKunfdi,  bcr,  8.2  (P^-  ii)  wish. 

toiinfdien,  v.  w.  wish. 

tpngte,  see  wtffcn. 

3 

SabUn.  v.  w.  count  [tell]. 
$aq(retdj,    adj.  numerous  [tale- 
rich]. 
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3a!>tt,  bcr,  «.2  (pi  a)  tooth; 
— orjt,  ber,  S.2  (pi,  a)  dentist; 
— \djmtxi,  ^^^f  '"^'  toothache. 

}el|tt,  num.  ten. 

3eii^nnttg,  ble,  w.  drawing. 

^tpett,  V.  to.  show  [teach]. 

Beilr,  bic,  w.  line. 

B«it,  bie,  w,  time  [tide]. 

3^itlana,  clue,  adv.  phrase^  for  a 
time  (=  elnc  ^tiX  laiifl). 

Bettttttg,  bic,  w.  newspaper  [tid- 
ing]. 

jerfattett,  v.  s.  be  divided  (into, 
in,  ace.) 

Serreigeu,  «.  «.  tear. 

^e^ett  ?J.  s.  draw  [tow]. 

3ici,  bag,  8."  aim,  goal,  destina- 
tion. 

i\tm\\6\f  adv.  pretty,  tolerably. 

dimmer,  ba«,  s.^  room  [timber]. 

Stttern,  «.  w.  tremble. 

jtt,  prep,  (dat.)  to,  at,  for;  adv. 
too. 

gnerft',  adv.  first,  at  first  [-erst]. 

^frte'beii,  adj.  content. 

Xttj,  ber,  S.2  (pZ.  it)  train  [tug]. 

3ttntnft,  ble  {no  pi.)  future. 


, M',  odi).  first  [-next]. 

fiOXM',  adv.  back  [-ridge]. 

Ulfam'tlten,  adv.  together. 

3ttfatit'mettlianQ,  bcr,  8.^  (no  pi.) 
connection  [-hang], 

3tt{f6aner,  ber,  s.^  spectator. 

3tt  m%  bcr,  «.2  (pi.  -flffe)  addi- 
tion, mcreaae. 

3ttfjtattb,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  a)  condi- 
tion. 

gtttragett  (ftd^), «.  s.  happen. 

SntraaUd^,  ocy.  beneficial. 

gttttievlen,  adv.  sometimes,  now 
and  then  [-while]. 

^t^atf  adv.  to  be  sure,  forsooth 
(^u  ttJQ^r). 

^toeif,  bcr,  S.2  purpose,  object. 

jttiei.  num.  two. 

Bweifel,  bcr,  s.^  doubt  [two-]. 

Bttieig,  bcr,  s.^  branch,  bough, 
twig. 

Stotitampl  bcr,  s.a  (pi.  o)  duel. 

Smcimaf,  ode.  twice. 

SWtttflett,  V.  8.  compel,  force 
[twinge]. 

§ttiif(i6(»r  P^^'  {<*«*•  <»^  ctcc.)  be- 
tween, amon^. 
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a,  an,  ein. 

able,  to  be  —  to,  fonnen  (§§  189, 
2,  191,  2). 

abode,  SSoqnort,  bcr,  s.^ 

about,  adv,  etxoa,  ungcfa^r ;  prep. 
fiber,  urn  (ace),  tjon  (dat.); —  it, 
that,  barubcr;  news —  the  elec- 
tions, 9?ac^rid)teii  fiber  bic  2Ba^= 
Un;  to  care  — ,  fic^  fttmmern 
urn;  to  talk  — ,  f^)re(i^en  tjon. 

above,  oben;  — all,  tjorollem. 

abroad,  in  ber  (or  bie)  grentbe. 

absence,  ^Ibtuejen^elt,  bie,  w. 

abundance,  gutte,  bie,  w. 

abundantly,  reid^Ud). 

accident,  UnfaH,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  a). 

accompany,  beglelten,  w. 

accordance,  in  —  with,  gentag 
(dat.) 

according  to,  nad^  (dot,) 

accordingly,  atfo. 

account,  on  —  of,  luegen  (gen.) 
on  that  — ,  be«t)alb,  bcSwegeii; 
on  what  — ,  tt)e«l|alb,  tt)e«n)cgeii; 
on  my  — ,  melnetlDegen. 

accuse,  anflagen,  w.  (of  =  gen.), 

accurate(ly),  genau. 

accustom,  —  oneself  to,  ftd^  ge* 
n)ol)ncn  an  (ace.)  w. 

accustomed,  Qen)ot)nt  (to  =  an, 
dec.) 

acknowledge,  betettnen,  w.  (§  330). 

acquaintance,  ^e!anntfd^aft,  bie, 
w.;  (of  persons)33c!annte(r),  adj. 
as  noun  (§  290,  2);  to  make  the 
—  of,  fenncn  lemen  (aee.) 

acquainted,  befannt, 

across,  adv.  quer  fiber  or  burd^. 

act,  (of  a  play)  mt,  ber,  s.2,  2[uf= 
aug,  ber,  s,^  (pi.  fi);  (deed)  Zat, 
bie,  w. 

act,  ^anbelu,  w.;  (play)  f^)ielen,  w. 

action,  ^anbtung,  bie,  w.;  take  — , 
^anbeln,  w. 


actor,  @d&auft)ic(er,  ber,  sA 
actress,  ®d^au{plelerln,  bie,  w. 
actual(ly),    eigentUd|,    wal^rl^aft: 

(even)  fogar. 
addition,  3wf£^"6/  ^^^r  «•"   (P^- 

-fiffe). 
address,  (discourse)  9tebe,  bie,  w.; 

(place  of  residence)  2(breffe,  bie, 

w, 
admire,  bemunbern,  w. 
admission,  ©intritt,  ber,  s.^ 
advance,  in  — ,  itii  »orau«. 
advantage,  3^orteiI,  ber,  s.^;  3Sor= 

gug,  ber,  s.2(P^-  «)• 
adventure,  3lbenteuer,  bo8,  8.^ 
advice,  9?at,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.  in  this 

sense). 
advise,  raten, «. 
affair,    3lngelegeu^eit,    bie,    w.; 

@ad^e,  bie,  w. 
afford,  gema^ren,  w. 
after,  prep,  nad)  (dot.);  —  all,  am 

(Snbe;  sub.  conj.  nad^bem. 
afternoon,  92ad)mtttag,  ber,  s.^;  this 

— ,   ^eute    nad)mittag;  —  per- 
formance,    9^a(^ntittag8t)orfie^ 

lung,  bie,  w. 
afterward,  nad^^er. 
again,  wleber,  nod)mat». 
against,  gegen  (a/ic.) 
age,  filter,  ba«,  s.^;  old  — ,  (I|o^e«) 

5llter. 
age,  V.  aittxn,  w.  (avx.  fjdhen  or 

fein). 
ago,  t)or  (dat);  an  hour  — ,  Dor 

einer  ©tunbe. 
agreement,  SJerabrebung,  bie,  w. 
ah,  adj. 

aid,  ^ilfe,  bie  (no pi.) 
ail,  (eiben,  s. 
aim,  3tel,  ba«,  «.* 

air,  ?uft,  bie,s.2(p2.  ft). 
akin,  t)ertDanbt  (to  =  dot.) 
alas,  ad^;  (  =  unfortunately,  un- 
happily) leiber. 
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alike,  gteic^. 

all,  all  (  =  all  of);  (whole)  gang; 

all  sorts  of,  aUcrlei  (indcl.y,  (  = 

exclusively,  none  but)  lautcr. 
allied,  t)erbunbct,  ppl.  adj. 
allow,  crlaubcn,  w.  (dot.  ofpers.); 

to  be  — ed  to,  burfcn  (§§  189, 1, 

191, 1). 
almost,  bcina^e,  fafl. 
alone,  allein. 
along,  adv.  jiex,  mit ;    come  — , 

fommcn  @ie  mit:  —with,  gu* 

glcid^  mit ;  prep.  langS  (gen.) 
alongside,  neben  (a^c.  and  dot. ) 
already,  jd^on." 
also,  auc^. 

altar,  2[ltar,  bcr,  5.2  (pi.  also  a). 
altho,  obgtcid),  ohtt)oii\,,8ub.  covjs. 
altogether  (utterly),  burd)au8,  gar, 

gang  unb  gar. 
always,  immer,  flct«. 
am,  bin;  am  visiting,  bcfud^e;  am 

going,  gc^e.    (See  §348,  1.) 
America,  2(mcri!a,ba«  (§225,  225, 

3). 
American,  3lmcrifancr,  bcr,  s.^ 
American,  adj.  ameri!ani|d^. 
amiss,  iibcl ;  to  take  — ,  ubcl  ncl)= 

men. 
among,  untcr,  gtDifd^cn  (dat.  and 

ace);  —  them,  bamnter. 
amount,  —  to,  bctragcn,  s. 
ample,  retcf)lid). 
ancient,   alt;    (primeval)  uralt; 

the  ancients,  bie  5lltcn. 
and,  unb. 

angel,  ©ngct,  bcr,  s.^ 
animal,  Xkx,  ba9,  s.^ 
annihilation,  ^ernid^tung,  bie,  w. 
anniversary,  3al)re«tag,  ber,  s.2 
another,   (additional)    nod)    ctn; 

(different)  ein  anberer ;  one  — , 

einanber  (indcl.) 
answer,  3(ntroort,  bie,  w. 
answer,  antiuorten  (dat.  ofpers.); 

(trans.)    beantmorlen ;    (reply) 

Dcrfefeen;   —  in  the  negative, 

Derneinen  (trans.) 
antiquity,  ?lltertnm,  ha^,  s.^ 
anxiety,  (fear)  3lngft,  bie,  s.^  ( pi. 

S) ;  (care,  solicitude)  SBeforgni«, 

bic,  5.2,  @orge,  bie,  w. 


anxious,  be  — ,  jid^  dngfiigen,  w.; 
to  make  — ,  to  trouble,  bang(e) 
[adv.]  marf|en,  with  dat. 

any,  irgenb  (§  152) ;  have  you  — 
money,  I|aft  bu  etma«  ®elb  ?  — 
one,  jemanb,  irgenb  jemanb  ;  — 
thing,  etn)a«,  Irgenb  ettt)a« ;  not 
—thing,  nidbt«  ;  —thing  but, 
nid^tS  tt)cniger  a(« ;  —  such 
tiling,  fo  etnia^  ;  —way,  eigent* 
lidj,  adv. 

apartment(s),  SKo^nung,  bie,  w, 

ape,  51ffe,  ber,  w. 

apparel,  ^(eibung,  bie,  w. 

apparent(ly),  Jd^einbar. 

appear,  (look)  au^fe^en,  «.;  (seem) 
Jd)einen,  s.;  (make  one's  appear- 
ance) erfd)einen,  s.  (aux.  fein). 

appearance(s),  @d^ein,  ber,  s,^ .. 

apple,  3tpfe(,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  t) ; 
—shot,  Sltofefldhufi,  ber,  s.2  (pi. 
-uffe). 

appoint,  ernennen,  w.  (§  330). 

approve,  bitttgen,  w. 

April,  Slpril,  ber,  s.2 

Aristotle,  SlriflotelcS. 

arm,  ?lrm,  ber,  s.2 

army,  Slrmee,  bie,  w.;  $cer,  baf,. 

S.2 

around,  urn  (ace.) 

arrangement,  ^erabrebung,  bie,  w. 

arrive,  anfommen,  s.  (aux,  jein). 

art,  tunfl,  bie,  s.2(pZ.  ii). 

artistic,  —  taste,  ^nnftgejd^marf, 
ber,  s. 

as,  (temporal)  al«,  ba,  tt)ie  (§  381, 
1,  a,  6,  I) ;  (modal)  Wit ;  (caus- 
al =  since)  ba;  all  sub.  covjs.; 
not  so  good  as,  nid^t  fo  gut  iuie; 
as  you  say,  \v\e  bu  fagP;  as  .  .  . 
as,  so  ...  as,  jo  ..  ♦  ak  (§  381, 
1,  h);  as  if,  aU  ob,  alS  nienn 
(§  369,  3);  as  for  me,  tt)a9  mi(^ 
betrifft. 

ascend,  intr.  l)inaufPeigcn,  s.  (aux, 
fein);  tr.  befteigcn,  s. 

ascertain,  crfaljren,  s. 

ashamed,  to  be  — ,  fid^  fc^amen, 
w.  (gen.) 

ashes,  ^ilfd^e,  bie,  w. 

aside,  bei  @eite ;  —  from,  auger 
(dat.) 
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ask,  (question)  fragcn,  w.;  (re- 
quest) bttten,  s.;  (demand)  t)cr= 
laitgen,  w.;  —  for,  btttcn  um 
(ace.) 

asleep,  fall—,  einfd^tafcn,  ».  {aux. 
fein). 

assemblage,  SSerfammlung,  tie,  w. 

assemble,  (trans.)  tjerjommcln,  w. 

assert,  be^au^)ten,  w. 

assumed  (name),  falfd^. 

assure,  oerfi(i)ern;  w. 

astonished,  evflaimt. 

astonishment,  (Stflaunen,  bad,  s. 
(no  pi) 

at,  on  (dat.  and  ace),  ju  (dot.); 
(of  time)  um  (ace);  (with,  at 
the  house  df)  bei  (dot.);  —  the 
window,  ail  bcni  geiiftcr;  —  a 
table,  an  cincm  %i)qe ;  —  home, 
gu  §aufc ;  —  ten  o'clock,  um 
ge^n  Ul^r;  —  at  your  house, 
bei  3I|nen  ju  §aufc ;  —  any  rate, 
iebcnfall«;  —  No.  2,  S^iumero 
gluei ;  —  once,  fofort ;  —  the 
most,  l^odftilens. 

athletics,  2;urnubungett,  tie,  pi 

attach,  —  oneself  to,  fid^  ^ougcn 
an  (ace.)  w. 

attack,  anfaWeu,  s. 

attend  (visit),  bcfuc^cn  ;  —  to,  be* 
f  org  en,  w. 

audience,  3ufti^auer,  bie,  pi 

August,  ^uguft,  ber,  s.2 

aunt,  2^ante,  bte,  w. 

author,  (in  the  sense  of  '  writer 
by  profession*)  @d)riftfteUer,  ber, 
s.i;  (otherwise)  Slutor,  mx., 
S5erfaffer,  ber,  s.^ 

autumn,  §erbfl,  ber,  s.2;  —  time, 
^erbftgeit,  bie,  w. 

avail,  I|elfen  (with  dat.);  it  — s 
nothing,  e«  bilff  nid)t«. 

average,  2)urd9fd)nitt,  ber,  s.^ ;  on 
an  — ,  Im  2)urd|fcf|nitt. 

avoid.  Dermeiben,  s. ;  (evade)  um* 
get)''en,«.  (§186). 

await,  marten  (§  248,  1,  a). 

awake,  adj.  niad^. 

awake,  v.  intrans.  txtoad^tn,  w. 

awake(n),  v.  trans:  ermerfen,  w. 

away,  fort ;  far  — ,  meit  ent* 
fernt. 


back,  adv.  guriid 

background,  §lntergrunb,  ber,  «.* 

(pl-  ii). 
backwoodsman,  Winter  it)  dibler, 

ber,  8.1 
bad,  fc^Ied^t,  fd^Iimm;  (evil,  wicked) 

bo|e» 
ball,  «an,  ber,  s.a(pZ.  a). 
band,  53anb,  ba«,  s.^ 
bank,  Ufer,  ba«,  s.^ 
barbarian,  Barbar,  ber,  w. 
base,  unebel. 
bath,  «ab,  ba«,  s.^ 
bathe,  baben,  w. 
battle,  @d|(ac^t,  ble,  w. 
be,  |ein,  s.  irr.  (§171,  avx.  jein) ; 

(=be  present,   involved)  tjor* 

^anben  fein  ;  —  (=  fare)  with, 

jie^en  unu 
beam,  @tra^(,  ber,  mx. 
bear,  S3dr,  ber,  w. 
beard,  S3art,  ber,  s.^  (pl  a). 
beast,  2:ier,  ba«,  s.^ 
beat,  fd^Iagen,  s. 
beautiful,  fd^on. 
beauty,  @(i^ont)eit,  bte,  w.;   —  of 

nature,  9hturfd^bnl)elt,  bie. 
because,  iDeil,  sub.  conj. 
become,  merben,  s.  irr.  (§  171,  aux. 

tein). 

bed,  Bett,  ba«,  mx. 
bedroom,  @d)lahimmer,  ba«,  s.i 

bee,  ^tene,  bte,  w. 
befit,  jtemen,  w.  (dat.) 

before,  prep.  Dor  (dat.  and  ace); 

sub.  conj.  beoor,  el|e ;  adv.  (= 

hitherto)  bidder ;  there  are  four 

days  —  Christmas,  ed  finb  toier 

Stage  bl«  SSei^nad^ten. 
beg,  (request)   bitten    (for,    um, 

ace.) 
beggar,  Pettier,  ber,  s.^ 
begin,  beglnnen,  s.,  anfangen,  s. 
beginning,  Slnfang,  ber,  s.^(pl  a); 

from  the  ~,  bom  3lnfang  an;  in 

the  — ,  anfangS,  adv. 
behavior,  iBetragen,  ba«,  s.i 
behind,  Winter  (dat.  and  ace.) 
being,  2Bc|en,  ha9,  s.^ ;  human—, 

2Jienfd),  ber,  w. 
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belief,  ®(aube,  hex,  mx.  (gen.  -n«). 
belieye,  gtoubcn,  w.  (dat,  ofpers.); 

—  in,  glauben  an  (ace.) 
bell,  ®lo(fej  bie,  w. 
belong,  gc^oren,  w.  (dat.  =  to) ;  — 

to  (be  a  part  of),  ge^orcu  ju  ;  — 

to  (be  the  duty  of),  feiu  (with 

dat.) 
htlow, prep,  unter  (dat.  and  ace.) ; 

the  picture  — ,  ba«  S3ilb  barunter. 
bench,  33antbic,  8.^  (pi.  a). 
bend,  biegen,  s. 
beneficial,  ;;utragtid^. 
beside,  neben  (dat.  and  ace.) 
besides,  augerbem,  bagu. 
best,  bcft,  am  bcftcu  ;  as  adv.  am 

beflen,  auf«  bcjie  (§  376,  2). 
betray,  toerratcn,  a. 
better,  beffcr ;  make  — ,  bcffcrn,  w. 
between,  gn)ifcf|en  (dat.  and  ace.) 
beyond,  jien|cit«  (gen.) 
bible,  mhe\,  bie,  w. 
bicycle,  ga^rrab,  ba«,  s.^ 
bind,  binben,  8. 
bird,  35oge(,  bcr,  s.^  (pL  o). 
birth,  ©cburt,  bie,  w. 
birthday,  @eburt«tag,  ber,  8.^ 
birthplace  (i.  e.  the  house),   @c* 

burt«l^au«,  ba«,  s.^ 
bite,  beigen,  s. 
bitter,  fauer. 
black,  tc()iDar3. 
blame,  to  —  for  (i.  e.  to  be  to 

blame  for),  jd)ulb  feiii  an  (dat.) 
blessing,  @ut,  ha^,  s.^ 
blind,  adj.  hiinh. 
blind,  V.  blenben,  to. 
blood,  55Iut,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.) 
bloody,  bUitig. 
bloom,  btill|cu,  w. 
blow,  V.  blajcu,  s. 
blue,  blau. 

board  (fare),  ^of!,  blc,  w. 
board,  v.  ^eufion  ()aben. 
boarding-house,  ^cnfion,  bie,  w. 
boast  of,  fic^  rii^mcn,  w.  (gen.) 
boat,    (row-boat)  ^at)n,  bcr,  s.^ 

(pL  ft);  (=  steamboat)  2)pmpfcr, 

bcr,  s.i 
body,  ?cib,  bcr,  s.s 
boil,  fod^cn,  m>. 
bold,  frifdi* 


bond,  Sanb,  ba«,  a.^ 

book,  S3uc^,  ba«,  s.^;  —  case,  SBil* 

d^crtd)ran!,  bcr,  s.2  (pi.  ft);  — 

store,  53iid^l)anblung,  bic,  w.;  — 

trade,  ®uc^^anbcl,bcr,«.  (wopi.) 
border,  SJanb,  bcr,  s.^ 
bore,  qufttcn,  w, 
born,  gcborcn. 
bosom,  —  friend,  $crjcn«frcunb, 

bcr,  8.2 
both,  bcibc;  both  .  .  .  and,  {ottJol^I 

.. .  .a(«(aiic^), 
box,  ^aflcn,  bcr,  s.^ 
boy,  ^nabc,  bcr,  m>.,  3ungc,  bcr,  w., 

55ubc,  bcr,  w.;  — s'  school,  Ifna* 

bcnfd^ulc,  bic,  w. 
branch,  S^eiQ,  bcr,  s.^ 
brave,  tap^tv, 
bread,  ^rot,  ha9,  s.2 
breadth,  S3rcitc,  bic,  w. 
break,  brcdftcn  s.;   —  loose,  Io§* 

brccgcn  (inir.  aiix,  fcin). 
breakfast,  grii^fturf,  ba«,  s.^ 
breathe,  atmcn,  w. 
breeding,  S^id^^^  bic  (no  pi.) 
breeze,  ?uft,  bic,  8.2  (P^-  ")• 
bridge,  SBriidEc,  bic,  iw. 
bright,  IjtU,  Kar. 
bring,  bringcn,  w.  irr.  (§  330);  — 

up  (hither),  l^crauffiibrcn,  10.;  — 

up  (educate),  crjicl)cu,  s. 
broad,  bccit. 

brook,  S3ad),  bcr,  s.2  (pi.  ft). 
brother,  ^rubcr,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  ii). 
brown,  braun. 
build,  baucn,  w. 
building,  (act  of  — )  33au,  bcr,  8.^ 

(§  276,  2,  a);   (stmcture)  @c* 

bfiubc,  ba«,  s.i 
burn,  brcnncn,  w.  irr.  (§  330);  — 

down,  nicbcrbrcnncn. 
burst,  lo^brcc^cn,  s.    (intr.  aux. 

fctn), 
bush,  iBu|d^,  bcr,  s.2  (pZ.  ii). 
bushes,  (thicket)  ©cbtijd^,  ba«,  8.^ 
busied,  bcfd^ftftigt. 
business,  (Scfd^ftft,  ba«,  s.2  on  — 

of  state.  In  @taat«gcfc^oftcn. 
busy,  bcfc^ftftigt. 
but,  abcr,  fonbcrn(§  379,  1),  bod^; 

(=  only)  nur. 
butter,  Gutter,  bic  (no  pi.) 
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buy,  taufen,  w. 

by,  an  (dat);  bci  (dot.);  with  the 
poLSsive,  t)on  (dat.);  =  by  means 
of,  burd)  (ace);  —  the  window, 
am  ^cnftcr;  by  the  train,  mit 
bent  ^MQe;  by  rail,  mit  bcr  ©ifcn- 
ba^n;  by  a  messenger,  burd^  eincn 
Soten, 


call,  (summon)  rufcn,  s.;  —  on, 
rufcn;  —  away,  abrufcn;  (cry) 
fd^reicn,  s.;  (name)  nenncn,  w. 
irr.  (§  330);  be  called  (named), 
tielgcn,  s. 

call,  (=  visit)  Sefudftj  ber,  s.^ 

calm,  gcfagt,  ppl.  adj.;  ru^tg. 

can,  !5nnen  (§§  189-191). 

candid,  aufrid)tig. 

candidate,  ^anbibat,  ber,  w. 

cane,  @tocf,  bcr,  s.2  (pi.  o). 

capable,  fci^ig  (of  =  gu). 

capital  (-city),  $am)tftabt,  bic,  s.^ 
pL  d). 

capital,  (principal)  Capital,  t>a^, 
8.2  ( pi.  also  -ten). 

capital,  adj.  trcfflidft. 

captain  (of  a  ship),  ^apltan,  ber,  s.2 

card,  ^artc,  bic,  w. 

care,  S3cforgni«,  bte,  s.2,  (gorge, 
bie,  w. ;  take  — ,  jocgen,  w. 

care,  to  —  about,  fid)  tiimmern, 
w.  um  (ace.) 

careful,  forgfdftig. 

careful,  to  be  — ,  fid^  tjiiten,  w. 

carefully,  forgfdlttg;  (exactly)  ge* 
nau* 

carriage,  SSagen,  ber,  s.i 

carry^  tragen,  s.;  —  on  (a  conver- 
sation, a  war,)  filljren;  (=  em- 
ploy), treiben,  s. 

case,  f^an,  ber,  5.2  (pi.  fi);  (=suit) 
ber  ^-Projeg,  5.2 

cast,  tDerfen,  s. 

castle,  @t|^(o6,  ba«,s.8  (pZ.  -offer); 
S3urg,  bie,  w. 

cathedral,  S)om,  bcr,  s.2;  ^otl^e* 
bralc,  bie,  w. ;  —  church,  ^at^e* 
bra(!ird^e,  bie,  w. 

cause,  (reason)  ®runb,  ber,  s.2  {pL 
ii);  (agency)  Ucfad^e,  bie,  w. ; 
(affair)  @ad^e,  bie,  m>. 


cause,  V.  laffen,  «. ;  tjerurfad^en,  w. 
cease,  auf^oren,  w. 
celebrate,  feiern,  m>. 
cent,  Sent,  ber,  s.  (pi  -^). 
central,  central ;  —  station,  Sen* 

tra(bal^nt)i^f,  h^x,  s.^  (pL  0). 
century,  Saljrtjuubert,  ba«,  s.2 
certain,  gercif^;  to  know  for — , 

gelDig  (or  fidjn)  njiffen. 
chain,  ^eite^  bU,  w. 
chair,  ©tu^l,  ta,s^^(pl  ii). 
change,  intr.  fid)  toerdnbem. 
character,  S^arafter,  ber,  s.^  (pi 

-tere). 
charge,  take  —  of,  fid^  annet)men, 

s.  (gen.) 
charge  (of  a  weapon),  ©c^ug,  ber, 

s.2  (pi  ii), 
Charles,  ^ar(. 

charm,  9teig,  ber,  s.2  [adj. 

charming,  reijenb,  begaubernb,i>pi. 
chat,  plaubern. 
cheap.  btUtg* 
cheeriul,  fetter, 
cherish,  l^egen,  w. 
chief,  in  compounds,  ^aupt^ ;  — 

reason,  J5)au^)tgrunb,  ber,  s.2  (pi 

u) ;  —  study,  ^au^)tjlubium,  ba«, 

mx.  (pi  -len). 
chiefly,  t)auptfdd|Ud). 
child,  ^tnb,  ba«,  s.S;    Uttle  — , 

^inbd)en,    ba«,    s.i    (pi    also 

^inberc^cn). 
childhood,  ^inb^elt,  bie,  w. 
choice,  SBa^t,  bie,  w. 
choir,  e^or,  ba«,  s.2  (pi  5). 
choose,  rodl^ten,  w. 
Christian,  (Shrift,  ber,  w. 
Christmas,  SBel^nad^ten,  bie,  pi  ; 

—  gift,  2Bel]^nati^t«gefd)enf,  ba«, 
church,  tird^e,  bie,  w.  [8.2 

'  citizen,  8urger,  ber,  s.i 
city,  @tabt,  bie,  s.2  (pi  a) ;  on  — 
business,  in  @tabt«gefc]^dften*  — 
clock,  @tabtul^r,  bie,  w.;  —  elec- 
tion, ©tabtma^l,  bie,  w.;  —  hall, 
@tabt]^ou«,  ba«,  s.8  ;  —  library, 
@tabtbtbtiot^et,  bie,  w.  /—park, 
@tabt»)arf,  ber,  s.2  (pZ.  also  — «); 

—  school,  (gtabtfd^ule,  bie,  w.  ,• 

—  theater,    @tabttt)eater,   ba«, 
8.1 ;  little  — ,  ©tdbt^en,  t>ai,  s.i 
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claim,  they  —  to  have  seen. . . , 

man  miU . . .  gefc^en  ^abcn. 
class,  Piaffe,  ble,  w. 
clear,  flar ;  make  — ,  erftfiren,  w.; 

(evident)  offcnbar ;  (bright)  (|cll. 
clearly,  offenbar. 
clever,  f(ug. 

cleverness,  ^(ugl^eit,  bie,  w. 
climate,  ^Uma,  ba«,  «.  {pi  -ta  or 

-te), 
climb  {indrans.)  flimnien^  s.  (avx. 

fcin),   fteigen,   s.    (aux.    fcln) ; 

(trans.)  beflcigeu,  s. 
cloak,  3)iantcl,  bcr,  «.i  (pi.  fi). 
clock,  U^r,  btc,  w. ;  city  — ,  @tabt= 

close,  @*(u6,  ber,  «.2  (pi  -iiffc). 
close,  adj.  bid^t,  nafte  (near) ;  — 

by,  nebcn,  prep,  (dot.) 
close,  V.  fd)liegen,  «.;  — up,  ab* 

cloth,  %VLd),  bag,  «.2. »  (^arf)er  in 
compounds  ;  cf .  §  276,  a). 

clothes,  ^leiber,  bic,  pi 

clothing,  ^leibung,  bie,  w.;  article 
of  — ,  ^(cibung^jtiicf,  ba«,  s.^ 

cloud,  SBoIfc,  bie,  w. 

coach,  ^utf(^c,  ble,  lo. 

coat,  ^fJocf,  ber,  «.2(p^.  o). 

cobbler,  @cf)ufier,  ber,  «.i 

coffee,  Saffee,  ber,  «.  (riopZ.) 

coincide,  ftimmen,  w. 

cold,  oc^".  fait. 

cold,  (weather)  ^alte,  bie  (no  pi); 
(sickness)  ©rfaltung,  bie,  w.;  to 
take  — ,  ftd)  erfditen,  w. 

collection,  (^ainmlung,  bie,  w. 

color,  Sarbe,  bie,  w. 

come,  fontmen, «.  (aux.  fein);  — by, 
fommen  gu;  —  before,  treten  Dor 
(ace);  —  between,  treten  ixvu 
fd^cn  (ace);  —  toward,  —  to 
meet,  entgegenfommen;  come- 
to-be,  njerbeiu 

comedy,  ^uftfpiel,  bag,  s.^ 

comfort,  tropen,  w. 

comfortable,  beqitenu 

coming,  adj.  fiinftig. 

command,  befe^len,  s.  ((2a^.)gebie> 
ten,  s.  (dat.) 

commander-in-chief,  gclbberr,  ber, 
w;.(§94,  1). 


commerce,  $anbe(,  ber,  s.  (no  pi) 
commit,  bege^en,  «.  irr.  (§  186). 
committee,  ^ugfc^ug,  ber,  s.^  (pi 

-flffe). 
common,  gemein. 
companion,  ^amerab,  ber,  w, 
company,  @e|eUf d)a  ft,  bie,  w. 
compare,  oergleic^en,  s, 
compel,  gtDingen,^.;  be  compelled, 

miiffen  (§§  189-191). 
complete,  ooUenben,  w. 
complete,  a^j-  DoUfommen, 
completely,  DoHenbS. 
composed,  gefagt,  ppl  adj. 
composer,  ^omponifl,  ber,  w. 
composition,  Sluffa^,  ber,  s.^  (pi 

a). 
comprehend,  begreifen,  s. 
comprehensible,  begreiflic^. 
comprehension,  ^erflfinbnig,  bad, 

comrade,  ^amerab,  ber,  w. 
conceal,  oerbergen, «. 
conception,  SBegrlff,  ber,  a.^ 
concern,  @orge,  bie,  w.,  Unru^e,  bie 

w. 
concern,  v.  betreffen,  «. ;  so  far  as 

I  am  — ed,  wag  mtd^  betrifft; 

(=  trouble)  famntern,  w, 
concerned,  in  @orge ;  not  — ,  o^ne 

<^orgc  ;  be  — ,  care  about,  fit^ 

filmmem  um  (ace.) 
concerning,  (about)  iiber  (a/x.); 

(^  in  reference  to)  in  betreff, 

with  gen. 
concert,  ^omert,  bag,  s.^ ;  —  hall, 

^onjertfaal,  ber,  «.2  (pi  -ffile). 
conclude,  fc^Uegen,  s. 
condition,  (terms)  ^ebingung,  bie, 

w. 
condition,  (state)  3upcttb,  ber,  s.* 

(pi  d). 
conduct,  fii^ren,  w. 
conduct,  (behavior)  ©etrageu,  bag. 


confess,  befennen,  w.  irr. 

geftel)en,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 
confidently,  getrofl. 
conflict,  @trcit,  ber,  a.^ 
connection,  3ufammen^ang,  ber, 

a.2 
conquer,  erobent,  w. 
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consecrate,  eintDci^eti,  w. 
consequence,  %o{Qe,  hie,  w, 
consider,  (deem)  l^alten  .  ,  .  fflr 

r§266,  3,  c),  bctrad)ten  (al8)  w.; 

(reflect, think  over)  iiberlegen,  w. 
considerable,  betrdc^tUd). 
consist  (of),  bcftcl^en  (aii«),  «.  irr, 

(§  186);  —  in,  befie^en  in  {dat.) 
consumption,  (^c^ivinbf nd)t,  bie,  w, 
contain,  cnt^altcn,  s.;    contains, 

cnt^alt 
content(ed},  mfriebcn. 
contents,  ^npalt,  bcr,  s.^ 
continue,  (last)  baucrit,  w.;  trans. 

fortfcfecn,  w.;  intrans,  (=  keep 

on)  fortfal^ren,  s.  {aux.  ^abeii). 
contradict,  iDtberfprec^en,  s. 
contrary,  ©egentcif,  ba«,  s,^;  on  the 

— ,  tm  ©cgenteil. 
contrast,  ©egcnfafe,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  a). 
control,  able  to  — ,  mad^ttg  (with 

gen.) 
convent,  ^lofter,  bad,  s.^  (pi  b). 
conversation,  ©efprdd),  bad,  s.^ 
convince,  ilbcvgcugcn;  w, 
cool,  fiibL 
copy,  ablcftrcibcn, «. 
cordial,  ^er^ddj). 
correct,  adj.  rtd^tig, 
correct,  v.  ocrbcffern,  w. 
cost,  toftf n,  w. 

cost,  (expense)  Soften,  btc,  pi. 
cottage,  i^&n^qen,  bad,  s.^ 
could,  tomite,  fonntc  (§  191,  2); 

—  have  done,  (|otte  tun  fbnncn 

(§  192  and  1). 
counsel,  9?at,  bcr,  s.  (no  pL  in  this 

sense). 
count,  (reckon)  rct^nen,  w.  (on  = 

auf,  ace);  (enumerate)  gdbfcn, 

w.;    intr.    ( =  be   reckoned  or 

considered),  gelten,  s. 
count,  (title)  @raf,  ber,  w. 
countenance,  ®fftd^t,  bad,  s.^ 
country,  ?anb,  bad,  s.2. » (§276,  a); 

(go)  to  the  — ,  auf  bad  l^anb;  in 

the  — ,  auf  bent  ?anbe;  (=  native 

country)    SBaterfanb,    bad,    s.  ; 

(region)  ©egenb,  btc,  w. 
countryman,  (=  fellow  — )  l?anbd= 

mann,  ber,  s,^{pL  -Icute,  §238, 

2,  a). 


couple,  a  — ,  ein  \>aav;  a  —  of 

times,  ctn  paarmal. 
courage,  SSlwt,  ber,  s.  {no  pi) 
course,  (of  study)  ^urfud,  ber  (pi. 

^urfud  or  ^urfe);  ^reid,  bcr,  «.; 

in  the  —  of,  im  S5erlauf,  ber, 

S.2  (pi.  an). 
course,  of  — ,  natiirlic^. 
court.  §of,  ber,  s.^  (pi  5);  —  life, 

$ofIeben,  bad,  s.^ 
courtesy,  t>ofltd^!eit,  bie,  w. 
cousin,  masc.  53etter,  ber,  mx. 
cousin,  fem.  (Soufme,  bie,  w. 
cover,  becfen,  w. 
crime,  SSerbred^en,  bad,  s.^ 
crowd,  9Jienge,  bie,  w. 
crown,  ^rone,  btc,  w. 
crown-prince,  ^ronpring,  ber,  w. 
cry,  (call)  fc^rcicn,  s.;  (weep)  ttjci* 

nen,  w. 
cultivate,  bifben,  w. 
cup,  Saffe,  bie,  w, 
cure,  furicren,  w. 
curiosity,  9^cugierbc,  bie,  w. 
curiosities,  natural  — ,  !!)iaturaUen, 

bie,  pi 
curious,  neugierig. 
current,  @trom,  bet,  s.^  (pi  o). 
cushion,  $i|fen,  ha^,  s.^ 
custom,  ^ttte,  bie,  w. 

D 

daily,  tdg(tc^. 

dame,  gran,  bie,  w, 

dance,  tanjen,  to. 

dance,  Xanj,  ber,  s.^  (pi  o);  — 

music,  jtanjntnfi!,  bie,  w. 
'  danger,  ©efa^r,  bie,  w. 
dangerous,  gcfdbrltd). 
dark,  bunfel,  finfter. 
dart,  fd)ic6cn,  s. 

daughter,  $;od)tcr,  bie,  s.^  (pi  b). 
day,  Xag,  ber,  s.^  ;  in  the  daytime, 

am  Xage;  one  —  (=  some  day, 

some  time),  cinft. 
dazzle,  btenben,  w. 
dead,  tot;  to  be  a  —  man,   bed 

2;obed  fein. 
dear,  tener,  Iteb. 

death,  Stob,  bcr,  8.2  (§  238,  1,  6). 
debt,  ®d)ulb,  bie,  w. 
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deceased;  Devflorben,  ppl  adj. 

deceive,  (mislead)  Dcrfii^rcn,  w. 

December,  2)cijembcr,  hex,  sA 

decide,  entfc^eiben,  8. 

deed,  &at,  bie,  w. 

deep,  ttcf;  —  black,  ttcffc^warj. 

defend,  t)ertetbigen,  w, 

definite,  befttmmt 

degree,  ©rob,  ber,  «.* 

delight,  grcubc,  bic,  w. 

delight,  to  —  in,  fi(^  crgotjcn  (w.) 

an  (dot.) 
demand,  Derlangcn,  w.;  forbern,io. 
democrat,  ©cmofrat,  ber,  w. 
denote,  begeidinen,  w. 
dense,  btd|t 
dentist,   Sft'^nttrgt,   bcr,  8.^  {pi. 

-tirgte). 
depart,  abrcifen,  w.  (aux.  fcin). 
departure,  Slufbrud),  bcr,  s.^  (pi. 

depend,  ab^angen,  8.  (on  =  t)on, 
do*.);  —  upon  (rely),  fit^  Der= 
laffeii  (».)  aiif  (ace.) 

depth,  2:iefe,  ble,  w. 

describe,  bcft^reiben,  a. 

description,  ^cfd^reibung,  bic,  w. 

deserve,  Dcrbtcncn,  w. 

desire,  ?mP,  bie,  s.a<pi.  il). 

desk,  ^ult,  ber  (and  bag)  «.« 

despise,  Derac^ten,  to. 

destination,  3ie(,  ha9f  s." 

determine,  fid|  entfct)lte6en, «. 

devil,  Seufel,  ber,  s.^ 

dictionary,  Sorterbuc^,  bad,  s.^ 

die,  jlerben,  a.  (aiix.  fetn). 

differ,  abtDeic^en,  a. 

difference,  Unterfd)ieb,  ber,  a.^ 

different,  oerfc^lebcn;  (otherwise) 
anberd. 

differently,  anber«. 

difficult,  jd)nnerig,  \d)\vtT. 

difficulty,  @d)n)ierigfett,  bie;  (ob- 
stacle) $inberni«,  ba«,  s.^; 
(trouble)  3Jiil^e,  bie,  w. 

dig,  graben,  a. 

diligent,  fleigig. 

direction,  9iit^tung,  bie,  w.j  in  the 
—  of,  cntgegen  (dat) 

directly,  glei($. 

director,  2)tre!tor,  ber,  mx. 

disagreeable,  unangene^m. 


disappear,  oerfci^tDtnben,  a.  (auz. 

feln)- 
disappointment,     (Snttdufc^ung, 

bie,  w. 
discovery,  @ntbecfung,  bie,  w. 
discussion,  I6eipred^ung,  bie,  to. 
disease,  ^ranf^eit,  bie,  w. 
disgrace,  ®d)madj,  bie  (no  pi) 
disgraceful,  jd)anbUc^« 
displease,  migfaUen,  a.  (dat.) 
distance,  (remoteness)  gerne,  bie, 

w.;  (stretch)  @tre(fe,  bie,  w. 
distant,  entfernt. 
distasteful,  tDibermdrtig. 
distinct,  beuttid). 
distinguish,  uuterfc^eiben,  a. 
distress,  S^^ot,  bie,  a.2  (pi.  5). 
divide,  teifen,  w. 
divided,  be  —  into,  i^erfatten  in 

(occ.) 
do  (as  aiix.  untransla^ted^  e.  g.  do 

you  know,  fennen  @ie);  tun,  a. 

irr.  (§  186);  mad)en,  w.;  to  — 

an  exercise,  eine  Slufgabe  ma* 

(I)en;   that  won't  do,  ba«  ge^t 

nid^t;  (of  the  health)  fid^  bepn^* 

ben,  a.;  how  do  you  do?  ttJic 

befinben  @ie  fit^  ? 
doctor,  !5)o!tor,  ber,  mx.;  doctor's 

title,  ©oftortitel,  ber,  a.i 
dog,  Jpunb,  ber,  a.a 
dollar,  !5)oUar,  ber,  a.  (pi.  -«);  Za* 

lev,  ber,  a.i 
door,  2iir(e),  bie,  w. 
doubt,  ii^i'ftMf  ber,a.i;  no  —,xoo% 
dozen,  2)u^enb,  ba«,  a.2 
dragon,  !5)ra(^e,  ber,  w. 
drama,  !iDrania,  bad,  mx. 
dramatic,  bramatifc^. 
draw,  i^iefien,  a. 
drawing,  ^cic^nung,  bie,  w. 
dream,  Xxaum,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  an). 
dream,  v.  trdumen,  w. 
dress,  ^teib,  bad,  a.^ 
drink,  trinfen,  a.;  (inmioderately) 

faufen,  a. 
drive,  (trans.)  treiben,  a.;  —  out, 

Dertreiben;  (in<ra»a.)  (a^ren,  a. 

(atAic.  fein). 
drop,  2:ropfen,  ber,  a.i 
drunken,  betrunfen. 
dry,  adj.  trocfen. 
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dry,  V.  trocfncit,  w. 

duel,  3tucifatnpf,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a). 

dull,  langtueidg. 

during^ ttjSl^rcnb  (gen.) 

dust,  @taub,  ber,  «.  (no  pi.) 

duty,  ^flic^t,  bie,  w. 

E 

each,  ieb-  (§  163);  —  other,  ftd^, 
un8,  cuc^  (§  123,  3),  einanber 
(indcl.) 

eager,  begierig. 

eagle,  ?(bler,  ber,  s.^ 

ear,  Otii,  bag,  mx. 

early,  frti^. 

earn,  oecDiettftt,  w. 

earth,  (Srbe,  bic,  w. 

Easter,  Oftern,  pi.  only. 

easy,  Ieid)t;  —  chair,  ?e^npu^(, 
hex,  8.^  (pi.  i\). 

eat,  effcn,  «.;  (of  animals,  or  con- 
temptuously of  persons)  frcj* 
fen,  8. 

economical,  fparfam. 

economy,  @parjam!cit,  bie,  w. 

edge,  9ianb,  ber,  8.^ 

edition,  3[u«gabc,  bie,  w. 

educate,  ex^kifew,  s. 

effective,  tuirlung^Ooff. 

egg,  @lf  bas,  «.8 

either,  with  negatives,  audf;  nor 
I  — ,  i6)  and)  nidji ;  either  .  .  . 
or,  entmeber . . .  obcr. 

elderly,  alter. 

election,  SBa^I,  bie,  w. 

else,  (otherwise)  fonft;  nothing  — , 
ntd^t«  anb(e)re«. 

emergency,  5^otfaII,  ber,  s.^  (pi. 

S). 
emperor,  ^aifer,  ber,  s.i 
empire,  ^tidj,  bag,  s.^ 
employ,  fid^  bebienen,   w.    (with 

gen.) 
enclose,  bettegen,  w. 
end,  ®d)Iu6,  ber,  s.?  (pi.  (gd^Iuffe); 

©ube,  bag,  mx. 
endure,  evtragen,  s. 
enemy,  geinb,  ber,  s.^ 
engaged,  —  to,  Deriobt  ntit  (dot.) 
English,  eugltfc^. 
Englishman,  @ng(dnber,  ber,  s.^ 


enjoy,  gentcgcn,  «.;   to  —  one's 

self,  Jtd|  amflficren,  w. 
enjoyment,  35crgniigcn,  bag,  s.i 
enough,  gcnug  (indcl.);  to  be  — , 

geniigen,  w. 
enter,  eintreten  (in,  ace);  to  — 

into,  fid)  eintaffcn  s.  auf  (ace.) 
entertain,  unter^alten. 
entertaining(ly),  untcr^attenb. 
entire(ly),  gang. 
environs,  Umgcbung,  bie,  w. 
error,  3rrtum,  ber,  s.^ 
escape,  entge^en,  s.  irr.  (§  186), 

(auz.  fein,  with  dot.) 
especially,  befonberg. 
essay,  3(uffafe,  ber,  s.^  ( pi  g)^ 
esteem,  fc^at^en,  w. 
estimate,  angeben,  8. 
eternal,  ttoiq. 

Europe,  (Suropa,  bag  (§  226,  3). 
evade,  umge^en,  «.  irr.  (§  186). 
even,  eben,  fognr ;  — if,  menn  and), 

8uh.  conj. 
evening,  ^benb,  ber,  8.^ ;  this  — , 

^eute  abenb ;  —  paper,  ^benb* 

ijeitung,  bie,  w. 
ever,  jemalg. 
everlasting,  emig. 
every,  jeb-  (§  163) ;  —  otlier  day, 

atte  gtuei  4age. 
everyone  jebermann  (§  163). 
everything,  atteg  (§  146,  2). 
ever3rwhere,  iiberaU. 
evident(ly),  offenbar. 
evil,  noun,  libel,  bag,  8.^ 
evil,  adj.  iibet,  bofe. 
exact,  genau ;  (=  altogether,  en- 
tirely) ganj. 
exactly,  genan,  gerabe. 
eicaggerate,  iibertreiben, «. 
examination,  @famen,  bag    (pi. 

-amine). 
examine  (look  at),  befe^(tn,  s. 
example,  ©eifptel,  bag,  8.^ ;  for  — , 

gnni  33eifpiel  (abbreviated  g.  33.) 
exceedingly,  fingerfl. 
excellent,  trefflt^. 
except,  V.  augnefimcn,  s. 
except,  prep,  anger  (dat.);  —  on, 

auger  an. 
exception,  ^2(ngnal^me,  bie,  w. 
exclusively,  lauter. 
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ezcnrsion,  fludflug,  ber,  8.^  {pi.  H). 
exercise,  (task)  ^ufgabe,  bie,  w.; 

(practice)  Ubung,  bic,  w, 
exhausted,  erfc^opft. 
expect,  crtDartcn,  w. 
expense,  Soften,  pi.  orUy. 
expensive,  teuer. 
experience,  (Srfal^rung,  bie,  w. 
explain,  crflfircn,  w.;  au«elnanber» 

fcfeen,  w. 
explanation,  (SrYtantng,  bie,  w. 
exposition,  ^udftettung,  bie,  w. 
express,  au«bru(fcn,  w. ;  au«fprc* 

d^en,  8. 
express,  (=  express  train)  ©c^ncK* 

gug,  ber,  8.2(pi.  ii). 
expression,  2lu«bru(f,  bcr,  8.^  (pi. 

extent,  Umfang,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  a). 
exterior,  auger-  (§  290,  2). 
extremely,  finger  ft. 
eye,  Slugc,  ba«,  mx.*;  trouble  with 

the  — s,  ^Jlngenleiben,  ba«,  s.i; 

disease  of  the  — s,  3lugenfran!« 

l^eit,  bic,  w. 


face,  ®tfid}t,  ba«, «.» 

fact,  2atfad)e,  bie,  w. ;  in  — ,  in 
ber  %a{f  eigcntlidi. 

fail,  fel)Ieii,  w. ;  —  of,  derfe^Ien 
(gen.) 

fair,  adj.  ft^bn. 

fair,  2)?effe,  bie,  w. 

faith,  ©taube,  bcr,  vix.  (gen.  -n«). 

faithful,  treu. 

faithfully,  treuUd). 

fall,  fallen, «.  (aux.  fcln);  — down, 
^tnunterfallen. 

fall,  (autumn)  §erbft,'ber,  «.2 

false,  falfcf). 

familiar,  befannt  (to,  daf.) 

family,  gamilie,  bie,  w. ;  —  festi- 
val, gamilienfep,  baS,  ».*;  — 
portait,  J^amtUcnbilb,  bag,  «.* 

famous,  berii^mt. 

far,  h)eit,  fern ;  so  —  as,  fottjcit, 
sub.  conj. ;  —  away,  cntfcrnt 

fare,  Ifojt,  bie,  w.  (no  pi.) 

fashion,  ^obe,  bte,  w.;  it  is  the 
— ,  e«  ift  in  ber  aJiobc. 


fast,  adj.  adv.  \6)nt%  rafc^;  (fixed, 

firm)  fcp. 
fate,  @(!^itfjal,  t>Ci^,  s.^ 
father,  ^ater,  ber,  s.i  (pi.  S). 
father-in-law,  «gci^mieQcrt)atcr,ber, 

8.^  (pi.  a), 
fatherland,  35atcr(anb,  \iCi%f  8.  (no 

pi.) 
fatigue^  crmubcn,  w. 
fault,  @c^ntb,  bie,  w.;  it  is  his  — , 

cr  ifl  fd)ulb  baran  (dat.) 
favor,  ©efallen,  ber,  mx.  (§  279,  2). 
favorable,  giinftig  (to,  dixt.) 
favorite,  ?lebling,  ber,  s.^;  —color, 

?iebUng8farbe,  bie,  w. 
fear,  gurt^t,  bie  (no  pi.) 
fear,  fiirc^ten,  w. 
feather,  geber,  bie,  w. 
February,  gebruar,  ber,  a.^ 
fee,  ^onorar,  bad,  s.2 
feel,  ful)len,  w. ;  (be  sensible  of) 

empfinben,  «.;  to  —  concerned, 

in  @orge  fein;  the  fresh  air  — s 

good,  bie  frtfd^e  ?uft  tut  einem 

feeling,  ©eful)!,  bag,  s.^  ;  ©emiit, 

hoi^f  8.^ ;   have  a    strange  — , 

feltfam   ju  2Rute  fein  (dot.  of 

peT8.) 
fellow,  ^erl,  ber,  s.^;   little  — , 

^erl^en,  ba«,  s.i 
fertile,  frut^tbar. 
festival,  gefl,  ba8,  s.^ 
fetch,  boten,  w. 
fever,  gieber,  ba«,  s.i 
few,  ttjenige;  a  — ,  ein  paar,  einige. 
fidelity,  Sreue,  bie  (no  pi.) 
field,  gelb,  bag, «.» 
fifteen,  filnfijebn. 
fight,  intr.  fec^ten,  «.;  tr.  fompfen, 

w. 
fill,  (occupy)  befetjen,  w. 
finally,  enbltd). 
find,  finben, «.;  to  —  one's  self,  fid) 

befinben;  be  found,  fid)  fmben. 
fine,  fc^Bn;  (delicate)  fein. 
finger,  ginger,  ber,  s.^ 
finish,  DoHenbfU,  w. 
finished,  (done)  fertlg;  (over)  tjor* 

iiber. 
fire,  geuer,  bag,  s.^ 
firm,  fe(l. 
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first,  adj.  crfl;  odu.  (not  until) 
cr^;  at  — ,  guerft;  in  tlie  — 
place,  crflenS;  (next)  gunfid^ft. 

fit,  paffcn,  w.  (dot.) 

five,  fiinf. 

fix,  rit^ten,  w. 

flash,  SBU(5,  bcr,  «.2 

flatter,  fd^meid|e(n,  w,  (dot.) 

flattering,  fd^meld^cl^aft 

flee,  —  over,  ^Iniiberfllcl^cn,  «. 
(aux.  fciti). 

flight  (of  stairs),  Xxtp\>t,  bie,  w. 

flow,  flieficn, «.  {avx.  feiii,  cf .  §  323, 
l,c). 

flower,  ©Iiime,  bie,  to. 

fluent(ly),  gelfiufig. 

fly,  fltcgcn,  «.  (aux.  fcin);  —  away 
(=  flee),  ^inflielicn,  s.{aux.  fein). 

fog,  9^ebel,  ber,«.^ 

folk,  S3ol!,  ba«,  S.8;—  song,  5SoI!«* 
Ueb,  ba«,  «.*;  —lore,  S^olfSfagcn, 
pi. 

follow,  intr.  folgen,  lo.  (aux.  fcln, 
dat);  tr.  bcfolgen,  w. 

following,  folgenb,  ppl  adj. 

folly,  Sflanijdt,  bie,  w. 

fond,  be  —  of,  Ueb  ^abcn;  grow 
—  of,  UebgettJinncn,  a. 

fool,  S^^arr,  bcr,  w.;  Xox,  ber,  w. 

foot,  gu6,  bcr,  «.2  (pi.  u);  on  — , 
gu  gug ;  set  —  upon,  bctre ten,  s. 

football,  Rugbatt,  bcr,  «.2  (pi.  a). 

footpad,  ©tragenrauber,  ber,  «.^ 

for,  prep,  fiir  (ace),  }^u  (dot.);  (of 
time  since)  fcit  (dat);  time  how 
long  expressed  by  ace.  without 
prep.;  —  example,  —  instance, 
gum  33eifpicl;  to  know  —  cer- 
tain, gettjig  (or  fic^er)  ttjiffcn. 

for,  covj.  benn. 

forbid,  Dcrbicten,  s.  (dat.  ofpers.) 

force,  noun,  ^raft,  bic,  s.^  (pi.  a); 
©eroalt,  w. 

force,  V.  gtuingen,  s. 

foreign,  fremb,  audlanbifd);  —  land 
or  country,  grcmbe,  bie,  w. 

forenoon,  in  the  — ,  t)ormittag«. 

forest,  SBalb,  ber,  s.^;  $oIg,  ba«,  «.* 

forget,  oergeffen, «. 

forgive,  Dcrgeben,  s.  (dat.  ofpers.) 

fork,  ©abet,  bie,  w. 

form,  Oepalt,  bie,  w. 


former,  fril^er,  Dortg;  bcr  crjlere, 

jcncr  (§  130, 1). 
formerly,  frii^er. 
forsake,  oertaffen,  s. 
fortunate,  Qiiidiiq. 
fortunately,  glflddd^crtDetfc,  gum 

mad. 

fortune,  ®Iii(f,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.); 
(property)  3Serm8gcn,  ba«  s.^ 

forty,  oterglg. 

forward,  k)orn)art9. 

fossil,  goffil,  ba«,  mx.  (pi  -icn). 

foundation,  @runb,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  H), 

four,  t)ler. 

fourteen,  Dlergel^u. 

franc,  grant  ber,  mx. 

frank,  aufrtd^tig. 

Frederick,  griebriti^. 

free,  frei;  —  from,  lo«  (ace.) 

freedom,  grei^eit,  bie,  w.;  —of 
speech,  9^ebcfrci^eit    ' 

free-trade,  $anbel«frei^elt,  bie,  w. 

French,  adj.  frangoftd), 

French  (language),  grangbjtfc^. 

frequent,  bfiuftg. 

fresh,  frifd^. 

Friday,  greitag,  ber,  8.2 

friend,  grcunb,  bcr,  s.^ ;  greunbin, 
bie,  w.;  —  of  tlie  workingmen 
(people),  5$olf«frcunb. 

friendly,  frennblidj, 

friendship,  greunbfc^aft,  bie,  w. 

fro,  to  and  — ,  ^in  uub  ^cr. 

^rog>  gwW)/  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  5). 

from,  Don  (dat.);  (=  out  of),  au8 
(dat) ;  from  it  or  that,  bauon. 

fruit,  grucf)t,  bie,  s.^  (pi.  ii) ;  (col- 
lective) Dbfl,  hai,  s.  (no  pi.) 

fulfill,  erfutten,  w. 

full,  oott. 

fully,  DoUcnb«. 

further,  mettcr. 

furthermore,  iibrigcnd. 

future,  3u^wnft,  bie  (no pi.) 

future,  adj.  fflnftig. 

G 

gain,  gemtnnen,  s. 

gallery,  ©allcric,  btc,  w. ;  picture 

—  ©tibergaacrie, 
garden,  @arten,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  fi). 
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gardener,  ©artncr,  bcr,  s.^ 

gate,  Xox,  ba«,  s.^;  gai-den  — , 

©artcntor. 
gather,  fammcln,  ttcvtammeln,  w. 
gayety,  ^itcrfcit,  blc  (no  pi.) 
general,  attgcmcin;  in  — ,  iibcr* 

^aupt 
generous,  fretgebig. 
genius,  ©ctilc,  ba«  (pi  -«), 
gentle,  fanft 

gentleman,  $err,  bcr,  w.  (§  94, 1). 
genuine,  toa^x. 
German,  adj.  beutfci^. 
German  (language),  !S)6ntfc^,  bad 

2)cutf(^e  (§  290, 1). 
Germany,  !S)6Utf(i^(anb,  ha9. 
get,  (obtain)  bcfommen,  s.;  (fetch) 

^olcn,  w.;  (=  become)  tuevben, 

8.  (avx.  fcin);  —  into  (a  state  or 

condition),  gcratcti  in,  s.  (aux. 

jcin);  where  did  you —  that? 

tuo^er  l^aben  @ie  ba«  ? 
get,— up  (rise),  aufftc^en,«.  (§186, 

aux.  fcin). 
ghost,  @eijl,  ber, «.» ;  ©cfpcnfl,  ba«, 

girl,  ^JWfibc^cn,  baS,  «.^;  — s'  school, 
mhditn\dinU,'XM)ttx\d)nit,  bie, 

10. 

give,  gcben,  s. ;  (present)  fd^eiifcn, 
w. ;  —  back,  guriidfgeben  ;  to  — 
one  headache,  ciuem  ^opftoe^ 
mac^en. 

glad,  fro^  ;  to  be  — ,  fi6)  freucn,  w.; 
I  am  —  to  hear  that,  tc^  ^5re  ba« 

gladly,  gent,  [gem. 

glance,  ^Ucf,  ber,  s.^ 

glass,  @la9,  bad,  s.> 

glisten,  glangen,  to. 

glitter,  glanjcn,  w. 

glorious,  ^errtid^. 

glove,  ©anbfci^iig,  ber,  8.^ 

go,  ge^en, «.  irr.  (§  186,  aux.  fein); 
(in  any  conveyance)  fa^ven,  «. 
(aitx.  fein);  —  walking,  fpaj^ieven 
gc^en  ;  —  driving,  f^jagieren  fa6= 
ren  ;  —  against,  entgegcngel)en; 
—  into  (enter  upon),  fict)  ein* 
laffen  (auf,  ace);  —  out  (there), 
l^inauggel^en  ;  —  over,  ^iniiber* 
pe(|en ;  I  am  going,  tt^  ge ^e ;  it 
IS  going  to  rain,  e«  ttjtrb  regnen. 


goal,3ler,  bag,  «.a 

God,  @ott,  ber,  «. ;  gods  =  ©otter. 

gold,  @olb,  ba«,  8.  (no  pi);  — 

piece,  ©olbflild,  ba«,  «.« 
golden,  gotben. 
good,  gut  J  (well-behaved)  artig  ; 

—  evening,  guten  3lbenb. 
good-bye,  auf  SBieberJe^en ! 
good-for-nothing,  2augentd^t8,bcr, 

(pi  -nid)t{e). 
goodness,  @ilte,  bte,  to. 
goods,  @ut,  ba«,  «.* 
governess,  §au«Ie]^rerin,  bie,  to. 
governor,  ^ogt,  SanbDogt,  ber,  s.^ 

(pi  0). 
gradual,  a((md]^(id). 
grammar,  ©rammatlf,  bie,  w. 
grand,  (icrrltd^  ;  (=  large)  grog. 
grandmother,  ©rofimuttcr,  bie,  s.^ 

(Pl  ii). 
grant,  aen^a^ren,  to. 
grasp,  faffen,  w.;  greifen,  «. 
grass,  @ra«,  ba«,  8.» 
grateful,  banfbar. 
gratitude,  2)anfbar!eit,  bie,  w. 
grave,  fd^tt)er. 
gray,  gran ;  turn  — ,  ergrauen,  w. 

(aux.  fein), 
great,  grog. 
Greek,  @ried)e,  ber,  to. 
Greek  (language),  ©ried^ifdi,  bad. 
Greek,  a^j.  griec^ifd^. 
green,  griin. 
greet,  griigen,  to. 

greeting,  ©rug,  ber,  8.^  (pl  -iigc). 
grief,  ©dimerg,  ber,  mx. 
grieve,  fd)merjen,  to. 
ground,  ©oben,  ber  (pl  b);   (= 

reason)  @runb,  ber,  8.^  (pl  il). 
grow,    ttjadifen,    s.    (aux.    jein) ; 

(=  become)  iuerben,  a.   (aux. 

fein) ;  —  up,  aufttjac^fen, «.  (aux. 

fein). 
guard,  ^ac^e,  bie,  w. 
guard,  be  on  one's  — ,  ftd)  ^ilten, 

to.  (against  =  t)or^  dat.) 
guess,  rateii, «.;  (infer)  fdiliegen,  s. 
guest,  ®aft,  ber,  s.^  ( pl  o). 
guide,  giitirer,. ber,  s.^ 
guilt,  ^cl)ulb,  bte,  to. 
guilty,  fd^ulbig. 
gunpowder,  (^d^iegputoer,  bad,  s.^ 
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gymnasiam.  (a  preparatory 
school)  ®t)nniafiutn,  ba«,  mx. 
(pi.  -ien);  —suit  (for  gymnas- 
tic exercises),  2;urnangng,  ber, 
8.2  {pL  ii). 

H 

habit,  @itte,  bie,  to. 

habitation,  ^o^uung,  bie,  w. 

haU!  ^eit! 

hair,  ^aax,  ba8,  s.^ 

half,  i^atb;   $alftc,  bic,  m;.;  the 

first  — ,  ble  crflc  §alftc;  —  past 

nine,  ftatb  jcl^n;  two  and  a  half, 

jtuei  unb  ein  ^alb,  or  btttte(|alb  ; 

one  and  a  half,  anbcrtl)a(b. 
hall,  @aa(,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  (BixU); 

concert  — ,  ^ongertfaaU 
ham,  ^djxnttn,  bcr,  «.^ 
hammock,  ^cingemattc,  bie,  w. 
hand,  5>onb,  bic,  s.^  (pi.  a);  right 

at  — ,  glcid^  in  ber  9f?dt|c. 
hand,  v.  reic^en,  w. 
handsome,  fa)dn. 
hang,  intr.  ^angen,  s. 
happen,  gcjd^c^cn,  s.  (aux.  felii); 

fi(5  gutragen, «.;  as  it  happened, 

adv.  phrase,  juffiUigerttJcifc. 
happiness,  ©lilcf,  ha9,  s.  (no  pi) 
^^VVJt  fro^,  gliicflit^. 
harbor,  ipafcn,  ber,  s.^  (pi  ci). 
hard,  fd^wcr. 
hardly,  faunt,  fc^mcvUc^. 
harm,  <Sd^abe,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n8, 

pi  @d)abcn);  do  — ,  {t^abcn,  w. 
harsh,  raul^. 

Harz  Mts.,  ©ar;igebtrge,  ba«,  «.i 
haste,  etie,  bie  (no pi.) 
hasten,  cilen,  w.;  fic^  bceiten,  r^. 

to. 
hastily,  fliic^tig. 

hat,  ^ut,  ber,  8.2  (P^-  tt). 

have,  l^aben,  w.  irr.  (§  171);  to  — 

to,  mttffen  (§§  189-191);  to  — 

done,  tun  laffen  (§  366,  1,  a). 
he,  er. 
head,  ^opf,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  5);  ^anpt, 

ba8, «.« 
headache,  ^o^)f jd)tnerj,  *ber,  mx.; 

Ji'opfnjef),  ba8/s.  (no  pi) 
health,  ©efiinb^eit,  bie,  w. 
healthy,  gcfiinb. 


hear,  ^oren,  w.;  ttcmc^tnen,  s. 
heart,  ^er;;,  ba«,  twx.  (§  97,  2,  a); 

by  — ,  au^toenbig. 
hearth,  ^erb,  ber,  s.^ 
hearty,  f)crjlit^. 
heaven,  ^tnimel,  ber,  s.^ 
heavy,  fc^mer;  —  rain,  jlarfer  9le« 

gen. 
heed,  ati^ten,  bead|ten,  w.  (§  396, 1). 
height,  $o^e,  bie,  w. 
hell,  ©otte,  bie,  w. 
help,  lelfeit,  «.  (da<.);  —  one's  self 

(at  table),  ftd)  bebienen  (gen.) 
help,  $ilfe,  bie,  w. 
helpful,  be^ilflid^  (to  =  dat.) 
henceforth,  fortan. 
her,  ace.  fie;  dai.  i^r;  poss.  i^r. 
here,  l^ter;  —  below,  l^ieuleben; 

(=  hither)  ^ier^er. 
hereafter,  fortan. 
herewith,  ^ievntit. 
hero,  ^elb,  ber,  w. 
heroine,  $elbtn,  bie,  w. 
hide,  Derbergen,  s. 
high,   ^oA  (§  109,    1);  —  wind, 

Pavfer  SSinb. 
Highness,  (title)  ^o^eit,  ble,  w. 
hill,  $iigel,  ber,  s.^ 
him,  ace.  t^n;  dat.  i^m. 
himself,  emphatic,  {e[bft;  rq/l.  [id), 
hinder,  ^inbern,  oerl^lnbern,  w. 
hindrance,  $inberni«,  ba«,  s.^ 
hire,  9Jiiete,  bie,  w. 
his,  fein. 

historical,  gefd)id)tUd^,  ^tflorifd^. 
history,  @ejcftid)te,  bie,  w. 
hit,  —  upon,  treffen,  s. 
hither,  ^er,  ^iev^er. 
hold,  fallen,  s.;  —  back,  guriidf* 

l^aiten. 
hole,  2odj,  baS,  s.' 
holiday,  geiertag,  ber,  s.^;   — s 

(collective)  gerien,  pi. 
holy,  ^eitig. 
home,  ^ctmat,  bie,  w.;  adv.  na6) 

^aufe;  =  at  home,  ijn  §aufe. 
home-land,  ©elmat,  bie,  w. 
honest,  rebli^. 
honesty,  9feblic^fett,  ble,  w. 
honor,  @^re,  ble,  w.;  man  of  — , 

S^reninann,  bev,  s.^ 
honor,  v.  e^ren,  w. 
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honorable,  el^rtid^;  (bringing  hon- 
or) cljrenDott. 

hope,  ^offnung,  btc,  w. 

hope,  V.  l^offeit,  w. 

horror,  ©ntfc^en,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.) 

horse,  ?5ferb,  ba«,  s.2 

host,  mn,  hex,  5.2 

hostile,  fcinb  (to  =  dat) 

hot,  l^cig. 

hour,  ©tiinbe,  bie,  to. 

house,  $au«,  ba«,  s.^;  little  — , 
^SuSdjen,  ba8,  «.^;  at  the  — of, 
bei  (dat) 

how,  ttjie;  —  about  ?  ttjlc  Der^aJt 
c8  fic^  mit  ? 

however,  inbeffcn,  jebod). 

howl,  ^euleii,  w. 

human,  menfc^Iic^;  —  life,  Tien* 
fdienleben,  ba«,  sA 

human  being,  SWcnfd),  ber,  w. 

hundred,  ^uubcrt;  a  —  timas,  Ijun* 
bcrtmal. 

hungry,  ^intflrifl, 

hunter,  3ogcr,  ber,  sA 

hurry,  eilcn,  w.;  fidj  bceilen,  refl.  w, 

husband,  Wlann,  hex,  8.^ 


I,  id). 

idea,  ®eban!e,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n«); 

53egriff,  ber,  s:^ 
idle,  (lazy)  faut;  (inactive)  miijjig. 
idleness,  ^^aul^eit,  bie,  w. 
if,  roenn,  sub.  conj.;  (=  whether) 

ob,  su6.  conj.;  as  — ,  aU  ob,  a\i 

tuenu  (§  369,  3). 
ignite,  aujunbcu,  w. 
ill,  franf;  (=  evil)  bofe. 
illness,  ^rantt)eit  bie,  w. 
imagine,  tr.  beitfen,  w.  irr.  (§  330). 
immense,  foIoffaL 
immortal,  unftevbtici^. 
impart,  mitteilen,  w. 
impatience,  Ungebnib,  bie. 
impatient,  nngebii(btg» 
imperial,  fatfertici^, 
import,  (meaning)  3n^alt,  ber,  s. 

(no  pi.) 
importance,  SSici^tigfeit,  bie,  w. 
important,  n)id)tig. 
impossible,  unmogUd^. 


impression,  (ginbrudf,  ber,  8.^  (pL 

ii). 
improve,  beffem,  w, 
in,  in  (dat.   and   ace);   —  the 

country,  auf  bent  iPanbe;  —  the 

evening,  am  ?[beub;  —  order  to, 

urn  m,  with  inf.;  —  it,  barin; 

—  there,  brinnen;  —  view  of, 

bei,  xiad)  (dat);  —  other  words, 

mit  anbern  SBorten. 
incapable,  unfa^ig  (of  ^  gen.  or 

in  with  dot.) 
inclined,  geneigt,  pple. 
increase,  ^wft^wfef  l)er,  s.^  (pi.  vi). 
indebted,  ft^ulbig,  (to  =  dat.) 
indeed,  In  ber  Xat,  aflcrbings,  gmar; 

yes  — ,  ja  ttJO^I,  or  jatDo^l 
indisposed,  nnn)o^L 
indistinct(ly),  unbcutUc^, 
industrious,  ^eigig. 
industry,  gteig,  ber,  «.  (no  pi.) 
infer,  f^iiegen,  «. 
influence,  ©influg,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  ay 
inform,  —  of,  mtttetleu. 
information,  ^erld^t,  ber,  8.^ 
inhabit,  bemolmen,  w. 
inhabitant,  SBettJO^ncr,  ber,  s.^ 
injury,  @d|abe,  ber,  mx.  (pi.  (Bd)d^ 

ben). 
injustice,  Unred^t,  ba6,  8.^ 
ink,  Xintc,  ble,  w. 
inn,  ®ap^an«,  2Birt8]^au«,  ba«,  «.» 
innkeeper,  SBirt,  ber,  s.2 
innocence,  Unfd^ulb,  bie  (no pi) 
inside,  brinnen. 
insight,  ©infidit,  bie,  w. 
insignificant,  unbebeutenb. 
inspect,  burci^muftern,  to. 
instance,  5?ci(piel,  ba8,  s.^;  for  — , 

gum  33etfpicL 
instantly,  augenbUcfd. 
instead  of,  anftatt  (gen.) 
instruct,  nnterrid^ten.  [pi.) 

instruction,  Unterric^t,  ber,  «.  (no 
instructive,  leftrreid^. 
intelligence,  ®eifl,  ber,  s.8;  S$er= 

ftanb,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
intend,  (trans.  =  destine)  beflim* 

men,  w.;  (purpose)  tjor^aben,  w. 

irr.  (§  171),  planen,  to.;  (intrans. 

==  purpose)   gcbenfen,  to.  irr. 

(§330). 
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interest,  3ntcreffe,  ba«,  mx.;  ob- 
ject of  — ,  ©e^en^ttjiirbigfeit, 
btc,  w. 

interest,  tj.  intcreffiercn  to.;  — 
one's  self  in,  jid)  anne^men,  «. 

interesting;  intereffaut       {{g^n.) 

interrupt,  untcrbrcd^cn,  «. 

intimate,  nfi^er. 

into,  In  (a/ic.) 

intolerable,  unertraglic^. 

invent,  crfiuben,  «.;  —  falsely,  cr« 
lugcn,  «. 

invention,  (Srfinbung,  bie^  w. 

investigate,  untevfu^en,  w. 

invitation,  (Sinlabung,  bte,  w, 

invite,  cinlaben, «. 

involve,  gelten, «. 

iron,  Sifen,  ba«,  sA 

is,  tft;  is  going,  ge^t  (cf.  p.  37,  n. 
3);  he  is  going  to  mstke,  cr  ntat^t 
(cf.  p.  64,  n.  4). 

island,  3nfcl,  bie,  w. 

it,  c8;  translate  by  forms  of  er  or 
fie  when  referring  to  maac.  or 
f  em.  noun  {§  122,  1). 

Italian,  ado.  ttalienifc^. 


January,  3»anuar,  ber,  8.2 
jest,  epa6,  bcr,  S.2  {pi.  fi). 
jesting,  @d)eq,  ber,  s.^ 
joke,  e»)a6,  bcr,  s.2  (pi.  fi). 
jolly,  luftig. 

journey,  ^eife,  ga^rt,  bic,  w. 
joy,  greubc,  ble,  w. 
judge,  V.  urtellen,  w. 
July,  3uli,  bcr,  s.  (nopZ.) 
jump,  faring  en,  «.  (aiw;.  fetn). 
June,  3uni,  Der,  s.  (no  pi.) 
just,  adw.  (=  only)  nur,  einmal; 
(=  exactly)  gerabe;  —  ask,  fra* 
gen  @le  nur;  of  time,  eben;  — 
now,  eben  \ei^t,  foeben;  just  aa 
...  as,  ebenfo  . . .  a(9. 

K 

keep,  (=  retain)  bel^atten,  «.;  to 
—  awake,  roadf  bleiben,  s.  (aux. 
fein);  —  one's  word,  SBort  fial* 
ten,  «.;  keep  (doing),  immerfort 
(tun). 


key,  ©d^tiiffel,  ber,  5.1 

kill,  toten,  w.;  umbringen,  to.  irr. 

(§  330);  er^Iagen,  s. 
kind,  %xt,  bie,  to.;  what  —  of, 

it)a«  fiir  (§  146). 
kind,  freunblid^. 
kindness,  @iite,  bie,  to. 
king,  iJonig,  ber,  s.^ 
kitchen,  ^iid^e,  bie,  w, 
knee,  iJnie,  ba«,  s.^ 
knife,  SJJeffer,  ba«,  «.i 
knight,  SHitter,  ber,  s.^ 
knew,  I  — ,  he  — ,  id),  er  ttjugte. 
knock,  !(opfen. 
know,  =  to  be  acquainted  with, 

tennen,  to.  irr.  (§  330);  in  otiier 

cases,  n)  iff  en,  irr.  (§  190). 
knowledge,    ^enntnis,    bie,   s.^; 

SSiffen,  ba8,  s.  (no pi);  tpmy  — , 

meine«  2Biffen«. 
known,  befannt;  it  is  — ,  man 

tt)ei6;  ^.s  is  well  — ,  befannter* 

magen. 


labor,  Slrbeit,  bie,  w. 

lack,  be  — ing,  fe^len,  to.  (impers, 

with  dat.);  (=  do  without)  ent' 

beaten,  to.  (gen.) 
lack,  5Uiangel,  ber,  sA  (pi.  a). 
lady,  !5)anie,  gran,  bie,  to.;  young 

— ,  grciulcin,  ba«,  sA 
lake,  @ee,  ber,  mx. 
land,  ?anb,  ba«,  s.  2. 8  (p.  49^  n. 

7). 

landlady,  SBirtin,  bie,  to. 

landlord,  SBirt,  ber,  s.^ 

language,  @pra(i)e,  bie,  to.;  — les- 
son, @pra(^flunbe,  bie,  to.;  — 
study,  @prad)ftubluni,  ba8,  mx.; 
—  of  flowers,  ©tumenfprac^e, 
bie,  to. 

large,  gro6(§  114,3). 

last,  lefet,  Dorig;  the  —  days,  bie 
le^ten  2^age;  —  year,  Dorige« 
3al)r;  —  evening,  geflern  abenb; 
at  — ,  enbUc^. 

last,  (continue)  bauern,  to.;  (exist) 
beftei)en,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 

late,  fpat;  at  the  latest,  fpateflen^; 
of  — ,  in  ber  (efeten  3eit;  latest 
news,  neuefte  S^at^rid^ten. 
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lately,  fiirgUc^,  neutid^. 

Latin,  lOatein,  bad,  s, 

Latin,  a4j.  lateinifc^. 

latter,  bcr   lebtcrc,  biefer   (§  130, 

!)• 
laugh,  lad^eit,  w. 
law,  ©efetj,  ba«, «.« 
lawyer,  2(bt)ofat,  ber,  w, 
lay,  Icgcn,  w, 
laziness,  gautl^eit,  bte,  w. 
lazy,  faul, 
lead,  fiil^ren,  to. 
lead-pencU,  ^leiflift,  ber,  s.^ 
leaf,  «Iatt,  ba«, «.»" 
league,  53unb,  bcr,  s.^  (pZ.  fl). 
learn,  Uxntn,  w.;  ( =  ajscertain) 

crfa^rcit,  a. 
learned,  gele^rt,  pp^.  adj. 
least,  am  menigflcn  ;  at  — ,  mcni0:= 

Pen«,  mlnbeficns. 
leave,  ocrlaffcn,  s.;  — for,  abrelfcn 

nac^,  w.  (aux.  fcin). 
left, — hand,  Ilnf ;  (=  remaining) 

iibrig. 
legend.  @agc,  btc,  w. 
lend,  let^eii,  «.;  —  a  hand,   bie 

^finbe  reiti^en,  w. 
length,  i&xiQe,  bie,  w. 
lesson,  l^eftiou,  bie,  w. 
let,  (off en,  a.;  often  translated  by 

svJbj.;  —  him  have,  er  ^abe  ;  — 

us  go,  ge^en  njir. 
letter,  ©rief,  ber,  s.^ ;  —carrier, 

©rieftrfiger,  ber,  «.^ 
liberal,  freigebig. 
liberty,  Sreil^eit,  ble,  w. 
library,  sBibliot^ef,  bie,  w. 
lie  (be  situated V  Uegen,  s. 
lie  (speak  falsely],  lilgen,  s. 
life,  Seben,  ba«,  s.^ ;  city  — ,  @tabt= 

leben;    live   a   — ,    ein   ?eben 

fu^ren. 
lift,  ^eben,  a. 
light,   ?t(^t,    bag,  a.8 ;    northern 

-^,  iRorbUd^t. 
light,  adj.  (easy,  not  heavy)  (eicl)t; 

^not  darK)  ^ctt;    make  —  of, 

fpotten  (gen.) 
light,  V.  amiinben,  anfleden,  w. 
lightning,  «Ub,  ber,  8.2 
like,  adj.  gleim ;  the  — ,  bcrglei* 

c^en;  adv.  tPie. 


like,  V.  gem  l^abeti,  Ueb  ^aben,  w 
irr.;  mogen  (§§  189,  191,  3) ;  1 
should —company,  16)  l^Stte  gern 
@cfettfd)aft ;  to  —  to  do,  gern 
tun;  to  —  best,  am  Uebjien 
^aben. 

likewise,  gteid)fatt9. 

limit,  eiufd)ranfeit,  to. 

linden  (tree),  ?inbe,  bie,  w. 

line,  i^eiU,  bie,  w. 

literature,  ?iteratur,  ble,  10. 

little,  often  to  be  translated  by  a 
diminutive  in  d)en  or  lein ;  (of 
size)  Wein ;  (of  quantity)  menlg ; 
a  — ,  ein  ttjenig,  ein  bigc^en ;  the 

—  ones,  bie  ^leinen. 

live,  leben,  w.;  (=  dwell,  reside) 
ujo^nen,  w. 

lively,  Icb^aft. 

location,  ^age,  bie,  to. 

lock,  Derfc^Ilefien,  a. 

lofty,  §od). 

London,  bonbon;  adj.  I^onboner 
(§  109,  2) ;  —weather,  gonboncr 
^Setter. 

long,  adj.  (ang  ;  as  adv.  fang(c), 

long,  V.  fid;  fc^nen,  10.  (for  =  nadg, 
dat.) 

longer,  no  — ,  nid^t  mel^r. 

look,  —  for,  fut^en,  w.;  —  at,  ht^ 
fe^en,  a.,  betrod)tcn,  to.;  —  for- 
ward to,  entgegenfel^en,  a.  (dot.); 

—  on,  fc^anen,  to.;  —  jnto, 
fd^auen  in  (ace);  =  seem,  ap- 
pear, audje^en,  a. 

look  (=  glance),  mid,  ber,  a.a 

Lord,  §err,  ber,  to. 

lose,  DevUeren,  a.;  —  one's  way, 

|td^  oerirren,  to. 
lost,  Derloren,  ppl.  adj.;  to  be  — , 

get  — ,  Derioren  ge^en. 
lot,  fall  to  the  —  of,  gu  tell  tucr* 

ben  (dat.  ofpers.) 
Louis,  ^ubmig. 
lounge,  @ofa,  bo8,  a.  (pi.  -«). 
love,  lieben,  to. 
love,  ?lebe,  ble,  w.;  in  —  with, 

Derliebt  In  (ace);  —  scene,  l?ie« 

be«fcene,  ble,  to. 
lovely,  (beautiful)  fd^5n;  (amiable) 

UebUd),  aeben«n)ilrbig. 
low,  niebrlg;  (of  the  voice)  lelfc. 
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lower,  adj.  unter, 
luck,  ©liirf,  ba«,  «.  (no  pi.) 
luckily,  gum  ®Iiic!,  gludJit^cmcife. 
lucky,  gtiidflic^. 

M 

mad,  toU. 

madam,  SJZabame  (Fr.),  gndbige 
grau. 

maid,  — servant,  SJiagb,  bie,  «.2 
(P^.  a). 

mail,  $o{l;  bte,  w, 

main,  (in  compounds)  $au))t-; 
Main  Street,  ©au^tjhagc,  bic,  to. 

majesty,  aJiajefldt,  bie,  w. 

majority,  SWeljr^clt,  bie,  w. 

make,  nmd^cu ;  to  —  the  acquaint- 
ance of,  fennen  lenicu,  w. 

maUj  2Kaun,  ber,  s.^;  ( =  human 
being)  SJicnJc^,  ber,  w.;  man-of- 
the-house,  SSirt,  ber,  «.2;  ^aii«* 
^err,  ber,  to.;  man  teacher,  ^t\)» 
xtx,  ber,  «.i 

mankind,  3J{enf(^en,  bie,  t/;.  jtl. 

man-of-war,  ^rieg«(d^iff,  ba«,  s.^ 

manifold,  mannigfaltig* 

manner,  ^eife,  bie,  w, 

many,  Dieic,  mancfie;  — a,  maitd) 
(§167). 

mark,  SD^arf,.  bie,  to. 

marriage,  ^eirat,  bie,  to. 

marvellous,  tDunberbar. 

mass,  ilRenge,  bie,  to. 

master,  2Jieifter,  ber,  s.^;  ©err, 
ber,  w.  (§  94,  1);  —work,  mtu 
ftermer!,  ba6, «.« 

mathematics,  iO^at^emati!,  bie. 

matter,  @ad|e,  bie,  w;.;  —  of  busi- 
neas,  ©ejd^ciftsfac^e ;  small  — , 
^leinigfeit,  bie,  w.;  in  the  — of, 
in  betreff,  vnth  gen.;  it  is  a  — 
of,  e8  gilt  {from  gelten) ;  what 
is  the  —with  her  ?  tuaS  ip  tiir ? 
tt)a«  fe^It  i(|r?  no—,  flleid)»iel. 

may,  mogen,  bflrfen  (§§  189-191). 

May,  aWai,  ber,  s.^ 

me,  ojcc.  mic^;  dot.  mir. 

meal,  SO^a^Igeit,  bie,  to. 

mean,  meinen,  w.;  bebeuten,  to.;  I 
— ,  id^  meine;  the  word  — s,  ba« 
SBort  bebeutet 


means,  by  no  — ,  felne6tt)eg«. 
meanwhile,  inbeffen. 
meat,  gleifc^,  bad,  s.  {no  pi.) 
medicine,  (drags}  Slrgnei,  bie,  w.; 

(the  science)  aJiebigin,  bie,  w. 
meet,    treffen,  a.;    begegnen,   w. 

(aux.  fein,  cf.  §  823,  1,  d,  dot.) 
meeting,  SJerfammlung,  bie,  w. 
mention,  gebenfen,  w.  (gen.) 
merchant,    ^aufmann,    ber,    a.^ 

(§238,2,0). 
mere(ly),  bloft. 
messenger,  iSote,  ber,  to. 
method,  a^cet^obe,  bie,  w. 
middle,  mittel  (§  103,  2) ;  of  — 

age,  mittleren  2lUer«. 
Middle  Ages,  iD^ittelalter,  bad  (no 

pi.) 
mighty,  ntac^tig. 
mild,  niilb. 
mile,  SWeile,  bie,  w. 
mUk,  mUdt,  bie  (no  pL) 
mind,  @lnn,  ber,  «.2 
mindful,  fleben!  (of  =  gen.) 
mineral,  aJ^ineral,  bad,  mx.  (pi. 

-ien). 
minute,  2Rinute,  bie,  w. 
mirror,  ©piegel.  ber,  s.^ 
miserable,  elenb. 
misfortune,  Ungiadf,  bad  (no  pi.) 
missing,    fe^lenb;   be  — ,  fe^len, 

to. 
mist,  ^leheX,  ber,  s.i 
mistake,  gc^ler,  ber,  s.i;  3rrtum, 

ber,  ».' 
mistaken,  be  — ,  fid)  irren,  to. 
modem,  comp.  of  neu. 
moment,  Slngenblid,  ber,  8.^ 
Monday,  i0{ontag,  ber,  8.^ 
money,  @elb,  }>a^,  «.* 
monk,  Wdndf,  ber,  s.^ 
monkey^^ffe,  ber,  to. 
month,  aWonat,  ber,  a.^ 
monthly    (periodical),    SWonatd' 

fd^rift,  bie,  w. 
monument,  !S)enfmaI,  bad,  s.^' ' 
mood,  ©timmung,  bie,  w. 
moon,  3Konb,  ber,  8.^ 
moonlight,  i2J2onb[en]|(i^ein,  ber,  a. 

(no  pi.) 
moonlight,  adj.  ntonbl^elL 
moral,  ftttUc^,  moralifd^. 
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more,  comp.  (§§111-114);  me^r 
(§  158) ;  the  — ,  the,  jc  mc^r, 
beflo;  vJith  numerals,  noc^;  one 
more  book,  no&j  cin  53uc^. 

moreover,  iibrigen^, 

morning,  QRorgcn,  bcr,  sA;  — 
light,  aWorgenlid^t,  ba«, «.«;  good 
— ,  guteii  SUiorgen;  this— ,5cutc 
iiiorgen;  to-morrow — ,  morgen 
fru^;  —  breeze,  3WorgenIuft,  bic, 
S.2  {pi  u). 

morrow,  to-morrow,  morgen,  adv, 
day  after  — ,  iiberntorgen. 

most,  superl.  (§§  111-114) ;  a  — 
interesting  city,  eine  l^oci^ft  (or 
augerft)  iiitereffantc  @tQbt;  at 
the  — ,  (|oc]^ften§, 

mostly,  mciftens. 

mother,  abutter,  bie,  sA  (pi  H). 

motion,  SBetuegung,  bie,  w. 

mount,  fteigen,  «.  (aux.  fein). 

mountain,  ^crg,  ber,  s.^ ;  » moun- 
tains^ =  mountain-range,  or 
mountain-country,  ©ebirge,  ba«, 

mouth,  3)^unb,bcr,  8.2.8  [s.i 

much,  t)teL 

multitude,  SWengc,  btc,  w. 

museum,  HJlvi^eum,  ba9,  mx.  (pi 
ajeufeen). 

music,  aJcufi!,  bie,  w.;  —  lesson, 
aJhijifftunbe,  bie,  w. 

must,  nmffeu  (§§  189-191);  —not 
(in  prohibitions),  ntd|t  biivfen. 

my,  meiu  ;  see,  however,  p.  31, 
n.  4. 

myself,  emphatic,  felbfl ;  r^.  ace. 
mi(^,  dat.  mir. 

mystery,  @e]^eimnl«,  bae,  s.2 

name,  9^amc,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n«) ; 
by  —  of,  nanicns. 
name,  v.  nennen,  w.  irr.  (§  330) ; 

(=  appoint)  erncnnen. 
namely,  udmiid). 
narrative,  ©r^iS^Iung,  ble,  w. 
narrow,  cng. 
nation,  S5oI!,  ba«,   «.«;    Station, 

bie,  w. 
native,  —  country  or  land,  S3ater«' 

lanb,  ba«,  s.;  ^eimat,  bie,  w. 


natural,  natiirlid^  ;  —  curiosities, 

9?aturaUen,  bie,  pi;  —  science, 

92aturU)iffenj(^aft,  bie,  w. 
naturally,  natarHd^. 
nature,  S^^atur,  bie,  w. 
near,  na^  (§114,  2) ;  in  ber  9^a^c 

t>oiu 
nearly,  fajl,  beinal^e. 
neat,  nett, 
necessary,  n5tig,  notmenbig  (to  = 

dat.) 
neck,  $al«,  ber,  s.^  (pi  a). 
need,  (distress)  9f?ot,  bie,  «.2  (pL 

o) ;  (necessity)  ©eburfni«,  ba«, 

«.2  ;  case  of  — ,  g^iotfaU,  ber,  s.^ 

(Pl  a). 
need,  u.  braud^en,  w.;  bebilrfen,  w. 

irr.  (gen.) 
negative,  answer  in  the  — ,  der* 

ueinen,  w. 
neglect,  Dernad^lafjtgen,  w, 
neighbor,  ^^ad^bar,  ber,  mx. 
neither,   pron.    feiner    (-e,    -c«); 

conj.  neither .  .  .  nor,  mcber , .  . 

no(^. 
nephew,  S^^cffe,  ber,  w. 
nest,  9?ejt,  ba«,  8.» 
never,  nie,  lUematS. 
nevertheless,     jebod^,     tro(}bem, 

nt(^t«bejlon)eniger. 
new,  iteu. 
news,  ^a6^\\&ji,  bie,  to.  (usually 

in  pl);  what's  the  — ?  tua« 

gibf«  9?eue8  ? 
newspaper,  ^citung,  bie,  w. 
next,   ndrfift  (§  114,  2),  fiinftig; 

adv.  njeiter. 
nice,  ^ilb|t^,  nett 
nickname,  @pi(}name,    ber,  mx. 

(gen.  -n8). 
night,  9^ac^t,  bie,  8.2  (pl  a) ;  m 

the  — ,  bed  9^ad)t8, 
nightingale,  SRad^tiQaU,  bie,  w. 
nine,  neun. 
ninety,  neumig. 

No.,  at  — ,  9cuniero,  m.  (indcl) 
no,    adj.    feiii;    neg.   adv.  nein; 

—  worse,  nid^t  fd^lec^ter;  once 

and  —  more,  einmal  unb  nic^t 

ttJieber;  —  doubt  one  needs  a 

long  time,  man  braut^t  tnolfti 

eine  lange  3elt 
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no  one,  niemanb. 

noble,  ebeL 

nobleman,    (Sbetmami,    bet,    s.^ 

.    (§238,2,  a). 

none,  fein,  —  but,  lautcr. 

nonsense,  Unfinn,  ber,  s.  {no pi) 

noon,  aJitttag,  hex,  s.^ 

nor,  noc^;  —  I  either,   ic^   aut^ 

nlc^t 
north,  iWorbcn,  bcr,  sA 
northern,  lights,  92orbtid)t,  ha^, 

nose,  iRaje,  bie,  to. 

not,  nid^t;  —  a,  fcin;  —  at  all, 

gar  nid^t. 
notably,  bebeutenb. 
note,  9lot^,  hit,  w. 
note,  merfen,  w. 
nothing,  nic^td. 
notice,  nierfcn,  bcmcrfen. 
novel,  9Joniaii,  ber,  s.^ 
now,  nun,  jc^t  (§  380,  1,  /);  — 

and  then,  bann  unb  njann;  — 

here  is  something,  ^ier  ift  nun 

cttt)a«;  —  guess,  raten  @ic  eln* 

mal,  or  nun  einmat, 
nowadays,  l^eutgntage. 
number,   ^nga^I,    bie    {no  pi); 

(=  great  — )  aWengc,  bte,  w. 
Number,    at    — ,    ^Inmexo,    m. 

(indcl) 
numerous,  ga^Ireic^. 
nut,  9^u6,  bie,  s.  {pi  9?uffc). 

O 

obedience,  ©c^orfam,  m.  s.  {no pi) 
obey,  ge^ord^cn,  w.  {dat.) 
object,  BttJerf,  ber,  s.^;  —  of  inter- 
est, ©e^ensnjilrbtgfeit,  btc,  w. 
obliged,  be  —  to,  miiffen  (§§  189, 

191). 
obtain,  befomnten,  s. 
occupant,  SBewo^ner,  ber,  sA 
occupy,  (take  possession  of,  fill) 

befe^en,   w.;    (busy)    be(d)afti= 

gcn,w;. 
occur,  Dovfomnicn,  s.  {aux.  fciii); 

—  to,  einfaUen^s.  {dal  ofpers.) 
ocean,  @ce,  bie,  w.;  —  voyage, 

©ecreije,  bie,  w.,  ©cefa^rt,  bie, 

to. 


of,  usually  translated  by  genitive; 
t)on  {dot.)  especially  before  pro- 
per names  or  where  the  case 
would  not  otherwise  be  clear;  a 
majority  of  200  votes,  eine 
2J?etjr^[eit  t)on  200  ©timmcn ;  a 
quantity — minerals,  eine  3Kenge 
ajeincralien  (§  246,  1,  a) ;  — 
course,  naturlit^  ;  —  it  or  that, 
baoon. 

offer,  (tender  to  a  person)  bteten, 
anbieten,  s.;  (present)  barbieten. 

office,  2tnit,  bag,  5.» 

often,  oft,  ^fiufig. 

oh,  0,  0i6)\  —  that's  it !  ac^  fo  I 

old,  alt. 

olden,  d(ter. 

Olympus,  Ol^mp,  ber,  «. 

on,  on  {dot.  and  ace);  auf  {dot. 
and  ace) ;  —  the  river  (of  a 
boat),  auf  bent  gluffe ;  (of  a 
house,  city,  etc.),  an  beui  ^\\x\\t\ 

—  the  side,  auf  ber  @eite ;  — 
the  study  (=  concerning),  iiber 
bag  @tubium ;  —  your  head, 
auf  bem  ^^opfc ;  —  the  first  of 
May,  am  erflen  2Kai ;  —  busi- 
ness of  state,  in  ^taat«gef(^af* 
ten ;  —  account  of,  njegen 
(gen.) ;  —  my  account,  nieinet* 
megen. 

once,  (=  one  time)  ein'mat ;  (= 
just,  pray,  once  upon  a  time) 
einuial';    (=  sometime)  einft ; 

—  more,  ttjieber,  no(^maI«  ;  at 

—  (=  immediately)  fofort,  fos 
gleid^  ;  all  at  —  (=  suddenly), 
auf  einmal. 

one,  adj.  cin ;  ivdef.  pron.  man, 

einer  (§§  149,  156). 
only.  adj.  cin^ig  ;  adv.  nur,  Uo% 

aUein  ;  (of  time)  erfl. 
open,  a4j.  off  en. 
open,  V.  offnen,  w. 
opera,  Oper,  bie,  w. 
opinion,  3lnft(^t,  SJJeinung,  bie  w. 
opponent,  ©eguer,  ber,  s.^ 
opportunity,  ©elegeu^eit,  bie,  w. 
opposite,  gegeniiber  {dai.  usually 

follows  governed  loord). 
oppression,  S)rang,  ber,  «.  {no pi) 
or,  obcr. 
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order,  in  —  to,  um  gu,  with  inf. 
ordinary,  (=  common)  gemeln; 

(=  UJBual)  gettjol^nlidi. 
origin,  Urfprung,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  fl). 
other,  anber;  each  — ,  clnanbcr 

(ivdecl.) 
otherwise,  (=  differently)  anber«; 

(=  else)  fonfl. 
ought,  I  — ,  id|  foKtc,  ic^   l^atte 

fotten  {§§  189,  191). 
our,  unfer. 
out,  —  of,  au8,  (dot.);  —  there, 

brangen. 
outrageous,  unt)erf(i^amt» 
outside,  braupen. 
over,  prep,  iibcr  (dat.  and  ace); 

adv.  (=  past)  Doriiber;  —  night, 

bic  iRat^t  iibcr ;  —  yonder,  bril* 

ben,  bort  briibcn. 
over,    adj.  (=  left,    remaining) 

flbrig. 
owe,  f^nlbig  feln  (dat.  of  per  s.) 
own,  eigen. 

Owner,  @igentilmcr,  ber,  s.^ 
ownership,   (Sigcntiim,  ba«,   «.«; 

eigcntum«rcqit,  ha9,  s.^ 


page,  @ettc,  bic,  w. 

pain,  ©d^mcrg,  bcr,  mx. ;  ^cin,  /. 

(no  pi.) 
pain,  V.  fdimcrgcn  w. 
pains,  Wn\^e,  bic,  w. 
painter,  9J?aIcr,  ber,  s.^ 
painting,  (picture)  ©emalbe,  ba«, 

«.i;  (the  art  of  — )  aWalerci,  bic. 
pair,  $aar,  ba«,  s.^ 
palace,  Zoloft,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a); 

@d)to6,  ba«,  «.» 
pale,  blctd^. 

paper,  ^apitx,  ha9,  s.^;  (=  news- 
paper) ^eitung,  bic,  w. 
pardon,   tterjei^en,    s.    (dot.    of 

pera.) 
parents,  (Sltcrn,  bie,  pi.  only. 
park,  $arf,  ber,    s.^    (pi    also 

?5arf«). 
part,  Sett,  ber,  s.^;  (=  share)  ba«, 

8.2;  (=  role)  a^otte,  bic,  w. 
particularly,  befonberd* 
partly^  teild. 


pass,  intr.  (away)  tjcrgcl^en,  s.  irr. 
(§  186,  aux.  fetu);  —  by,  t)orbci« 
ge^cn;  <r.  (of  time,  =  spend) 
t)crbringen,  gubrtngcn,  w.  irr. 
(§  330). 

passage  (in  a  book),  ©telle,  bic,  w. 

past,  adv.  t)or iibcr;  half  —  nine, 
6a(b  gel^n. 

pastor,  ^ajlor,  ber,  mx. 

path,  ^jjfab,  ber,  8.2 

patience,  ©ebulb,  bie  (no  pi.) 

pause.  yan\t,  bie  ta. 

pay,  ioiin,  ber,  «.2  ( pL  0). 

pay,  V.  h^aifitn,  w. 

peace,  griebe,  ber,  mx.  {gen.  -n«). 

peak,  ©ipfel,  ber,  s.i 

peasant,  ^auer,  ber,  mx. 

peculiar,  fonberbar. 

pen,  geber,  bic,  w.;  —  drawing, 
gebergeidinung,  bic,  w» 

penalty,  ©trofe,  bie,  w. 

pencil,  SBIeifllft,  ber,  s.2 

penny,  pfennig,  ber,  «.2 

people,  (=  persons)  ?ciitc,  pi. 
only;  SWenfd^en,  w.  pi;  (=  na- 
tion) SBoIf,  bag,  8.8;  —  live,  bie 
Scute  leben. 

per  cent,  ?5rogeitt,  bag,  8.2 

perfect,  oottfommen. 

perform  (a  task),  lojcn,  wi 

performance,  ^orftettung,  bie,  w. 

perhaps.  t)ieUfi(^t;  —  I  ought  to, 
i^  joUte  n)o^(. 

perilous,  gcfa^rlid^. 

perish,  untcrgcl^en,  s.  irr.  (§  185, 
aux.  fein). 

permit,  eriauben,  w.  (dat.  ofpers.) 

permitted,  be  — ,  biirfen  (§§  18ft- 
191). 

person,  ^erfon,  bie,  10. 

pfennig,  pfennig,  ber,  8.2 

philosophy,  ^^ilofop^ie,  bic,  w. 

photograph,  ^l^otograpl^ie,  bie,  w. 

physician,  ^Irjjt,  ber,  8.^(pl.  51). 

piano,  tiaoier,  bag,  8.2;  —  lesson, 
^laoierjlunbe,  bie,  w. 

picture,  ^ilb,  ba«,  8.8;  —  gallery, 
33iibergallcrie,  bie,  w.;  —  book, 
S3llberbu(ft,  \i<i%,  8.8;  (illustra- 
tion) SIbbilbung,  bie,  w, 

pick,  brec^cn,  s. 

piece,  ©tiidf,  ba9,  8.2 
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piece-of-lucky  ®ii\d,  hai,  a.  {no  pi) 

pious,  fromm. 

pipe,  *t(3fcife,  bie,  w, 

pithy,  fraftig. 

pity,  it  is  a  — ,  e«  ifl  fdbabf. 

pity,  V.  bcbaucrn;   fid^  erbarmen 

(with  gen.) 
place,  ^la^,  ber,  «.2  ( pZ.  a);  ©telle, 

bie,  w.;  fetatte,  bie,  to.;  (town) 

Ort,  bcr,  S.2'  8 ;  —  of  interest, 

©c^en^hJilrbigfclt,    bie,  w.;    in 

the  first  — ,  erften«. 
place,  take  — ,  flattftnben,  «. 
plain,  (Sbene,  bie,  w. 
plain,  adj.  (=  evident)  offenbar; 

(=  distinct)  beiitlit^. 
plan,  ^(an,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  a). 
plan,  V.  enttuerfen,  s. ;  ^Ifine  ma« 

(^en. 
plate,  Seller,  ber,  «.^ 
play,  ».  t^jielen,  w. 
play,  (=  game)  ^pie(,  t>a9,  s.^; 

(=  drama)  2)rama,  ba«,  mo;.  ; 

©tiicf,  ba«,  S.2 
playmate,  ©plelfamerab,  ber,  w. 
pleasant,  anaene^m. 
please,  gefaUeii,  «.  {dot.) ;    =  if 

you  please,  (trf|)  bitte. 
pleasure,  i^^eube,  bie,  w. ;  ^Sergnii* 

gen,  ba«,  s.^ ;  take  —  in,  fidj  er* 

gofeen  an{dat.) 
plentiful,  reid|(id|. 
plenty,  guttc,  bie,  w. 
plumbing,  ^afferleitung,  bie,  w. 
pocket,  2:Q|d^e,  w. ;   —  money, 

$:af(I)enge(b,  ba«,  «.* 
poem,  ®ebi(^t,  bad,  s.^ 
poet,  2)i(^ter,  ber,  s.i 
poetic,  poetifc^. 
poetry,  ©ic^tung,  bie,  w. ;  2)ici^t* 

fuufl,  bie,  s.  (nopZ.) 
point,  ¥unft,  ber,  8.2;  (=  sharp 

— )  @pl^e,  bie,  w. ;  it  is  on  the 

—  of  striking,  e«  tt)itt  eben  f(I)Ia* 

gen ;  —  of  view,  ©epd^tspunft. 
point  (to),  beuten  (auf,  ace.)  w. 
police,  "iPolijei,  bie,  w. 
policeman,  "^Polijifi,  ber,  w. 
polite,  ^oflid). 

politeness,  ^o^idiUit,  bie,  w. 
political,  poUtifd^. 
politics,  ^^oUtif,  bie,  w. 


poodle,  $ubel,  ber,  «.i 

poor,   arm ;    (=    bad,   inferior) 

position,  (location)  ?age,  bie,  w. ; 

(employment)  ©teKung,  bie,  w. 
possess,  beft^en,  s. 
possession,  take  —  of,  ftd^  \itm^6)* 

tigen  (firen.) 
possible,  ntogti(]^. 
post,  (=  mail)  $ofl,  bie,  w. 
pound,  $funb,  bad,  s.^ 
pour,  giegen, «. 
powder,  ^uloer,  ba«,  «.^ 
power,  ^raft,  bie,  s.^  {pi.  5). 
powerful,.fraftig,  gewaltlg. 
practice,  Ubung,  bie,  to. 
practice,  v.  iiben,  w. 
praise,  toben,  w. 
prank,  @treid^,  ber,  s.^ 
pray,  irUerj.  nur  (p.  46,  n.  10);  — 

come  along,  fommen  @ie  nur 

mlt:  how  old  are  you,  —  ?  tt)ie 

alt  fmb  @ie  benn? 
prefer,  lieber  ^aben,  w.  irr.;  lieber 

nt5gen(§§  189-191);  t)or;tle^en, «. 
preparation,  ^orbereitung,  bie,  w. 
preparatory,  —  school,  ^orberei* 

tltngdfc^ule,  bie,  w. 
present,  (=  gift)  Oe^t^enf,  bad, 

«.2 

present,  v.  fcfteufen,  w. 
present,  for  the  — ,  ttorlaupg. 
preserve,  erljalten,  s. 
president,  ^rojtbent,  ber,  w. 
presidential,  — -  election,  $ro|t* 

bententt)al)l,  bie,  w. 
press,  ^reffe,  bie,  w.;  freedom  of 

the  — ,  ^repfrei^eit,  bie,  w. 
press,  V.  —  in,  einbringen  in,  s. 

{aux.  tein). 
presume,  I  — ,  njoljL 
pretty,  a^.  ^flbfc^. 
pretty,  adv.  giemlic^. 
prevent,  ^inbern,  toerfiinbern. 
prey,  fall  a  —  to,  terfallen  (to  = 

dat.)  8.  {aux.  feln). 
price,  ^reid,  ber,  s.^ 
prince,  ^rin;^,  ber,  w. 
principal,  Capital,  bad,  s.2  {pi 

also  -ien). 
principal,  adj.  in  compounds  — 

^au^)t-. 
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prisoner,  ®cfangcne(r),  decl  like 
adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

private,  —  teacher,  ^ritoatle^rer, 
bcr,  sA 

prize,  $rci«,  bcr,  s.^ 

probable  (probably),  tt)al)rfrf|ein* 
Ud^;  that  is  probably  an  inven- 
tion, bag  mag  tro^l  einc  (Srfinbuttg 
fcin. 

professor,  ^rofcffor,  ber,  //w;. 

proficiency,  g^rtigfcit,  blc,  w, 

prolog,  prolog,  bcr,  s.^ 

promise,  v.  t)erf^red|en,  s. 

promise,  53crfpred)cn,  ba«,  s.i 

pronunciation,  ^u^f^rac^e,  bie,  tc;. 

proof,  S3cnjci«,  bcr,  s.^ 

prop,  ©tti^c,  bic,  w. 

proper(ly),  ctgcntltdft. 

property,  (=  possession)  (Stgcn- 
tum,  ba«,  «.8;  (=  wealth)  S^cr* 
mog^n,  ba«,  sA;  (=  character- 
istic) gigcnfc^aft,  ble,  w, 

prophet,  ^rop^ct,  bcr,  w. 

propose,  uortc^iagcn,  s. 

prose,  $rofa,  bie  {no  pi.) 

proud,  (lolii. 

prove,  bctDcifcn, «. 

proverb,  @pric^tt)ort,  ba«,  «.* 

Prussia,  ^rcu^cn,  ba8. 

public,  ^ub(i!um,  bag,  s.  (no  pi.) 

pulpit,  Mangel,  bic,  w. 

punish,  bcftrafcn,  w. 

punishment,  @trafc,  bic,  w. 

pupil,  ©c^utcr,  bcr,  8.^ 

purchase,  ^auf,  (Sinfauf,  bcr,  s.^ 
ipl  an). 

purpose,  3^^^'  ^^^'  ^-^ 

purse,  33cutel,  bcr,  s.^ 

put,  (=  set)  {c^cn,  w.;  (=  stick) 
ftecfcn;  to  —  up  with  (some- 
thing), fic^  (cthja«)  gcfaltcn  Iaf= 
fen,  s. 

Q 

quaint,  fcltfam. 
quality,  (Sigeii(c^aft,  bic,  w. 
quantity,  SD^cngc,  bic,  w.  (§  246, 1, 
quarrel,  @treit,  bcr,  s.^  [a) 

quarter,  syicrtcl,  ba«,  s.^;  (=  26 

cents)  5Sicrtc(bottav,  bcr,  s.  (pi. 

-8);  a  —  to  10,  brci  SJicrtct  (auf) 

10. 


queen,  ^onigiit,  bic,  w. 
question,   gragc,  bic,  w.;  it  is  a 

—  of,  c«  ftanbctt  fid^  urn  (ace); 

in  — ,  adj.  phrase,  bctrcffcnb, 

ppl.  adj. 
quick,  frfincH. 

quiet,  ruf|ig,  jliU;  (soft)  fanft. 
quite,  gang. 

R 

rail,  (=  railway)  (Sifcnbal^n,  bic, 

w.;  by  — ,  mit  bcr  ^ijcnba^n. 
rain,  v.  rcgncu,  w. 
rain,  9Jcgcn,  bcr  s.^;   — y  day, 

9legcntag,  bcr,  s.^ 
rainy,  rcgncrift^. 
range,  Umfang,  bcr,  8.2  (pi  ft). 
rapid,  \d)ntU. 
rare,  fettcn. 
rate,  at  any  — ,  jcbcttfattS,  iuenig* 

(lcn«. 
rather,  tjictmcfir;  (=  preferably) 

licbcr. 
raw,  (of  weather)  rauf|. 
ray,  @tral^(,  bcr,  mz. 
reach,  rcirf|cn;  (=  arrive  at)  errci* 

d)cn,  w. 
read,  Icfen,  s. 

reader,  ?cfcr,  bcr,  s.i;  ( =  reading- 
book)  ^efcbud),  ha9,  s.* 
readily,  tctd)t. 
reading,  ?c!tiirc,  bic,  10.;  —  book, 

lOcfcbuc^,  bag,  s.^  - 
ready,  (prepared)  bcrcit;  (finished) 

fertig. 
real,  tuirnic^,  cigcntUc^,  ttiafir. 
really,  hJirttirf},  Wa^r^aft,  cigcnt^ 

Ud|. 
reason,  @runb,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  (i); 

Urfad^c,  bie,  w. 
receive,  bcfommen,  s.;  crl^attcn,  s.; 

(guests)  cmpfangcn, «. 
recently,  nculic^. 
recess,  ^aufc,  bie,  w. 
recite,  beflamicrcn,  w. 
reckon,  rcd)ncn,  10.  (on  =  auf,  ace.) 
recommend,  cmpfc^lcn,  a. 
red,  rot;  —  with,  rot  toon. 
redound,  gcrcid)cn,  w.  (§  259,  a). 
reference,  S3c;iug,  bcr,  s.2  (pi.  fl); 

in  —  to,  in  S3cgug  auf  (ace.) 
reform,  9tcform,  bic,  w. 
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regard,  ©etreff,  hex,  «.  (no  pi) ; 

^cjug,  ber,  8.^ (pi  ii);  SRttcfMt, 

bic,  w.;  in  — to,  In  betrcff  or  be* 

treff«  (wii^flren.);  in  SBcjug  auf 

(ace);   mlt  9iti(ffici^t  auf  (ace); 

fiber  (ace). 
regard,  v.  fatten  filr  (cf.  §  266, 

S,c), 
region,  ©egenb,  bie,  w. 
regret,  9^eue,  bie,  w. 
regret,  v.  bereuen,  w. 
regular,  regelniagig;    (=   thoro) 

ttoUtommen. 
rejoice,  tram,  freuen,  w.;  intrans. 

[idi  freuen,  w, 
relate,  erga^Ien,  w. 
related,  be  — ,  ftd^  toerljalten,  «. 
relation,  $ert)d(tni9,  ha^,  8.'^ 
relative,  3^ertt)anbte(r),  decl  like 

adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 
rely  (upon),  fid^   tterlaffen  (auf, 

ace.)  8. 
remain,  bletben,  8.  (aux.  fein);  (be 

left)  iibrlg  bleiben;  I  —  (at  close 

of  a  letter)  ic^  oevblelbe. 
remaining,  iibrig. 
remark,  bemerfcn,  w. 
remarkable,  merfmiirbig. 
remember,  {tc^  ertnnern,  w.  (with 

gen.) 
remind,  erinnem,  w.  (of  =  an, 

occ.) 
renounce,  entfagen,  to.  (dot.) 
rent,  9)Mete,  bie,  w. 
repay,  belo^nen,  w. 
repeat,  kuieber^olen,  w. 
repeatedly,  n)ieber^o(t. 
repentance,  9^eue,  bie,  w. 
reply,  ertt)tbern. 
report,  53erirf|t,  ber,  8.^;  (=  news) 

l«ad)ric^t,  bie,  w. 
report,  v.  beric^ten,  w. 
represent,  bacfteHen,  w. 
republic,  9tepubUt  bte,  w. 
republican,  §Re^)ubUfanec,  bcr,  s.i 
repulsive,  abftogenb,  ppl  adj- 
reputation,  ^ntjm,  hex,  8.  (no  pi) 
request,  v.  bitten,  s. 
request,  ©itte,  bie,  w. 
require,  t)er(angen,  w. 
rescue,  retten,  w. 
resemble,  gleit^en,  s.  (dot.) 


reserve,  refertoieren,  w. 

residence^  ^ol^nung,  bie,  w. 

resolve,  fid^  entjt^licgen,  s. 

respect,  8etreff,  ber,  «.  (no  pi); 
^u\[x^t,  hit,  w.;  in  —  to,  in  be* 
treff  (with  gen.);  in  this  — ,  in 
biefer  ^inficljt 

rest,  §Ru§e,  bie  (no  pi) 

rest,  V.  rufien,  w.;  —  one's  self,  fid^ 
au8ruf|cn,  r^.  w. 

rest,  the  —  (remainder),  ba« 
ilbrige. 

restless,  unrul)tg. 

result,  golge,  bie,  w. 

resume,  n)ieberaufne^men,  a. 

retain,  be^alten, «. 

return,  v.  njieberfe^ren,  guriicffe^- 
ren,  w.  (aux.  fein). 

return,  SJiidfe^r,  bie,  w.;  (=  way 
back)  9tii(ftr»cg,  ber,  s.^;  — jour- 
ney, 9Jucfreife,  bie,  w. 

reward,  lOo^n,  ber,  s.^  (pi  o). 

jeward,  v.  betol^nen,  w. 

rheumatism,  9{^eumati9mue,  ber, 
8.  (no  pi) 

Rhine,  ^^ein,  ber,  s. 

ribbon,  53anb,  ba«, «.» 

rich,  reic^. 

riches,  9?ci(^tum,  ber,  a  * 

rid  of,  lo«  (with  a^c.) 

riddle,  SRatfel,  ha^,  a.i 

ride,  (in  a  conveyance)  fal^ren,  a. 
(aux.  fein);  (on  honseback)  rei* 
ten,  a.  (aux.  fein,  cf.  §  323, 1,  e.) 

rider,  Shelter,  ber,  a.i 

right,  adj.  (=  proper)  redit;  (= 
correct)  rlc^tig ;  right  hand, 
red^t;  to  be  -— ,  red^t  ^aben;  adv. 
—  before,  gerabe  t)or;  —  at, 
frf|on  an ;  ( =  very)  —  good, 
red^t  gut. 

right,  9?ec^t,  ba«,  a.2 

rightly,  mit  $Rcrf|t. 

ring,  ?Ring,  ber,  a.2 

ripe,  rcif. 

rise,  (  =  mount)  fieigen,  a.  (aux. 
fein);  (=  get  up)  auffte^en,  a. 
irr.  (§  186,  aux.  fein) ;  (of  the 
sun)  aufge^en,  a.  irr.  (§  186, 
aux.  fein). 

rise,  (=  rising)  Stufgang,  ber,  a.^ 
(pi  a). 
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risk,  ©efabr,  bie,  w. 

river,  glufc  ber,  s.a  {pi  -flffe). 

rob,  rauben,  w.;  —  of  (tr.)  berau* 

ben. 
robber.  Glauber,  ber,  s.^ 
rock,  gellcn,  bcr,  s.^  (§  279,  2,  a). 
rock,  ».  fc^aufeln,  w. 
rocking,  —  chair,   ©d^aufelflul^t, 

bcr,  «.2  (pZ.  ii);  —  -horse,  (ScJ^au* 

Jctpferb,  ba«,  «.2 
rogue,  ©c^elm,  bcr,  a.^ 
rdle,  SloUc,  bic,  w. 
roll  (bread),  @cmme(,  bie,  w. 
Roman,  torn  if  d^. 
roof,  S)ad^,  ba«,  s.* 
room,  (  =  space,  place)  ?Ia^,  ber, 

8.^ (pi  a);  (apartment)  dimmer, 

ba«,  sA;  adjoining  — ,  S^cbcn* 

gimmcr. 
rose,  §Rofe,  ble,  w. 
rough,  raul^. 

route,  9leifc^)(an,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  fi). 
row,  9Jci^c,  bic,  w. 
row-boat,  ^af|n,  ber,  s.^  (pi  a). 
royal,  fbnigUrf}. 
ruin,  tterberbcu,  s. 
rule,  SlcgeO  bic,  w.;  as  a  --,  in 

bcr  9ie0el. 
rule,  V.  berrfc^en,  w. 
rumor,  ©eriid^t,  baS,  s.^ 
run,  (of  motion)    laufen,  s.;  — 

away,  bauonlaufcn;  —  to  meet, 

entgcgcntaufen :  (of  water)  rin* 

ncn,  8.  (all  with  aux.  fcin);  ( = 

purport)  lautcn,  w, 

S 

sad,  traurig. 

saddle,  ©attel,  bcr,  sA  (pi  fi);  — 

horse,  9ecit^)ferb,  ba«,  s.^ 
safe,  ft(t)er. 

Saint  (title),  ber  ^citigc. 
sake,  for  the  —  of ,  um  . . .  (gen.) 

.  .  .  tt)illen;  for  your  — ,  um 

bclnettt)iKcn,     um     3^rettt)lIIcn 

(§§  127,  306,  1). 
salamander,  0alamanber,  bcr,  sA 
same,  the  — ,  berjclbe  (§  134);  just- 

the  — ,  glcic^tJtcI,  adv. 
sapling,  ^dnmd^cn,  ha^,  8A 
satisfied,  jufvieben. 


satisfy,  bcfricbigcn,  w. 

Saturday,  @am«tag,  (Sonnabenb, 
bcr,  5.2 

save,  (=  rescue)  rctten ;  (of  money) 
fparcn,  er^aren,  w.;  —  up,  auf* 
fparen,  w. 

saving,  iparfam. 

savior,  ?Retter,  ber,  s.i 

say,  fag  en,  w. ;  often  to  be  trans- 
lated by  a  form  cf^oUtn  (§  191, 
5);  that  is  to  — ,  namttd^,  adv. 

saying,  @prurf|,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  ii). 

scamp,  @rf|elm,  bcr,  a.^ 

scarcely,  faum,  frf|Werfi(^. 

scene,  (of  a  drama)  (Scene,  bic,  w.; 
(place  of  occurrence)  @(^au» 
p!a|j,  ber,  s.^  (pi  a). 

scholar,  (pupil)  ©dealer,  ber,  s.^; 
(learned  man)  @elel)rte(r),  decL 
like  adj.  (cf.  §290,2). 

school,  ^djwU,  ble,  w.;  -—build- 
ing, @c^u(gebaube,  ba«,  s.^  — 
director,  ©(^ulblrcftor,  ber,wix.; 

—  year,  (gdftulja^r,  ba«,  s.^ 
schoolmate,  <Sd)uIfamcrab,  ber,  w. 
science,  SBlffenfd^aft,  ble,  w. 
scream,  fc^rcien,  a. 

sea,  iWeer,  ba«,  S.2 ;  @ee,  bie,  to.; 

—  voyage,  ©cereifc,  (Seefa^rt, 
bie,  w. 

seasick,  fecfranf. 

season,  ^a^reSgeit,  bie,  w. 

seat,  $ta^,  ber,  a.^  (pi  ci);  @i<5, 

ber,  8.2;  to  take  a  — ,  $(a^  ne§= 

men,  s. 
seat,  V.  —  one's  self,  fid^  fe^en, 

r^.  10. 
second,  (ber)  gmeite;  — ly,  gtt)elten«. 
secret,  adj.  gcl)cim. 
secure.  fid)cr. 
see,  fcQcn,  s.;  —  again,  tt)teberfe^en, 

8.;  (catch  sight  of)  erbUcfen,  w.; 

—  to  it,  jufc^en.     " 
seek,  fiid|cn,  w. 
seem,  fcbeinen,  s. 
seeming(ly),  fc^einbar. 

seize,  greifen,  ergreifen,  a.;  faffcn, 

w. 
seldom,  fetten. 
self,  felbft,  felber  (§  124). 
self-possessed,  befonnen,  ppl.  ac(;. 
sell,  oerfaufen,  w. 
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send,  \djidtn,  w.;  fenbeti,  w.  irr. 

(§330). 
sense,  <2>inn,  ber,  s.^ 
sensible,  ttcrftanbig,  be  —  of,  emp- 

pubcn,  8. 
September,  (September,  ber,  s.^ 
serious,  fd)tt)er;  (earnest)  ernfl. 
servant,  !J)icner,  ber,  s.^;  — girl, 

©lenflmabd^cn,  ba«,  sA 
serve,  bienen  (dat.) 
service,  2)ienft,  bcr,  s.2  ;  (attend- 
ance) Sebienunp,  bie,  w, 
set,  fe^en,  w.;  —  in,  ]^ereinbrerf|en, 

8.  {aux.  tcln);  —  out,  ftd^  auf  ben 

SBeg  maiden,  w, 
several,  me^vere  (§  168) ;  —  times, 

mel)rmal«. 
severe,  (=  strict)  ftreng ;  (of  sick- 
ness) (larf. 
severity,  ©trenge,  bie  {no  pi) 
shade,  shadow,  <2>t^atten,  ber,  «.^ 
shall,  future,  mcrben  (§  168,  2) ; 

modal,  foUeii  (§§  189,  191). 
shameful,  fd)ditbUci^. 
share,  Xti\,  ba«,  s,^ 
share,  v.  ttikn,  w. 
she,  ^e. 

shelter,  Obbad),  ba«,  «.» 
shine,  td)einen,  8. 
ship,  @(biff,  ba«,  s.^ 
shoe,  ^qnij,  ber,  «.* 
shoemaker,  @c^u^mad)er,  ber,  «.i 
shop,  ^anbiung,  bie,  w.;   I^aben, 

ber,  8.1  (pi.  a). 
shop,  V.  (Sinfaufe  madden,  to. 
shoot,  fd)iegen,  3. 
shore,  Ufer,  ba«,  sA 
short,  furg;  — ly,  farx. 
shot,  @d)u6,  ber,  s.^  {pi  -flffc). 
show,  geigen,  to.  i 

shrewdly,  t)erjd|mi^t. 
shrewdness,  tog^clt,  ble,  w. 
shut,  fc^Uegen,  s. 
sick,  ifranf;  be  taken  — ,  erfran«» 

!cn,  10. 
sicken,  erfran!en,  lo.  {aux.  fein). 
sickness,  ^ran!^ett,  bie,  to. 
side,  @eite,  bie,  to. 
sight^  (spectacle)  2(nbltcf,  ber,  s.^ ; 

(thing  worth  seeing)  @e^en«* 

tDflrbigfcit,  bie,  to. 
sign,  unterfqreibeu, «. 


significant,  bebeutenb. 
signify,  bebeuten,  to. 
silence,  <Sc^n)eigen,  ha^,  8.  (§  365). 
silent,  be  or  become  or  keep  — , 

fdinjeigeu, «. 
silver,  (©i(ber,  ba8,  s.  {no  pi) 
silver,  adj.  fitbem. 
similar,  d^nlic^  (to  =  dot.) 
simple,  simply,  einfad^. 
sin,  t^iiube,  bie,  to. 
since,  prep,  feit  {dat);  conj.  (= 

because)  ba,  inbem,  sub.  conj. 
sincere,     (candid)     aufric^tig  ; 

(hearty)  Wergild}. 
sincerely,  ^erg(id^« 
sing,  fingen,  «. 
single,  eingig. 
sink,  finfcn,  s.  {aux.  fein). 
sir,  nteln  ^err. 
sisten  @c^tt)eper,  bie,  to. 
sit,  fi^en,  8.;  to  —  down,    fi(^ 

fc^en,  r^.  to . ;  let  us  —  down, 

jefeen  wir  un«  (p.  46,  n.  4). 
sitting, room,   SBo^ngimmer, 

ba«,s.i 
situated,  be  — ,  Uegen,  s. 
situation,  2aQt,  bie,  to. 
six,  fec^d. 

skate,  ed)(ittfd)u6,  ber,  s.^ 
skate,  V.  @(blitt((^ul)  laufen,  «. 
skill,  gertigfeit,  bie,  to. 
skillful,  gefd)i(!t. 
sky,  ^imntel,  ber,  s.i 
slave,  (Sftatte,  ber,  to.;  ^nedftt,  ber, 

sleep,  @cblaf,  ber,  «.  (no  pZ.) 

sleep,  0.  fd|lafen,  «. 

slow(ly),  (angjam. 

small,  flein. 

smell,  ried^en,  s. 

smoke,  raud)en,  to. 

snow,  @d|nee,  ber,  «.  {no  pi.) 

snow,  V.  ((^neien,  to. 

so,  fo:  (=  accordingly,  then)  aljo; 
—  lar  as  I  am  concerned,  tDa« 
ntid)  betrifft;  —  have  I  {in  atv- 
8wer8)j  bag  Ijahe  id^  au(^;  — very 
strange,  {o  feitfam;  r^erring  to 

.  a  foregoing  verb,  often  trans- 
lated by  t9:  .  .  .  but  I  cannot 
do  so, .  . .  aber  id^  tann  e«  uid|t. 

so-called,  fogenannt 
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society,  ©cfettft^aft,  ble,  w. 

sofa,  @ofa,  ba«,  «.  {pL  -«). 

soft,  (of  the  voice,  of  light)  fanft. 

softly,  Icife. 

sojourn,  Slufcnt^att,  ber,  a.^ 

soldier,  ®olbat,  htx,  w. 

sole(ly),  eingig. 

solve,  tbfen,  w. 

some,  irgenb  ein  (§  162);  in  the 
sing,  and  collectively  (of  things^ 
ettt)a«  (§  161);  pL  einlfl-,  ctU(^- 
(§  160);  —  bread,  ttwa^  ©rot; 
—  friend,  irgenb  ein  g«unb;  — 
friends,  einige  greunbe;  refer- 
ring to  something  before  men- 
tioned,  totldj  (§162);  —  more, 
(sing.)  nod^  ettt)a«,  (pi.)  noc^ 
einige. 

some  one,  jiemanb,  irgenb  jemanb 
(§§  162, 164). 

something,  ttma9, 

sometimes,  bidkueifen,  gun)ei(en. 

somewhat,  ettvad. 

son,  @ol)n,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  o). 

song,  lOieb,  bad,  s.^ 

songstress,  <Sangerin,  bie,  w. 

soon,  balb;  as  —  as,  foba(b,  sub. 
conj. 

sore,  (=  grave,  serious)  \6)totx. 

sorrow,  ?eiben,  ba«,  s.^ 

sorrowful,  traurig. 

sorry,  I  am  — ,  e«  tut  ntir  leib. 

sort,  %vt,  hit,  w.;  what  —  of,  tt)a8 
filr  (§  146);  ail  sorts  of,  aHertei 
(indcl) 

soul,  @ecle,  bie,  to.;  (=  feeling) 
©emiit,  ba«,  s.8 

sound,  ningen^  a. 

south,  (gflben,  ber,  «.  (no  pi); 
South  Germany,  ®ubbeutfc^= 
lanb. 

southward,  na6)  <^iiben. 

souvenir  card,  ^nftd|t«farte,  bie,  to. 

Spain,  <S))anien,  bad. 

Spaniard,  <^paniev,  ber,  s.^ 

Spanish,  fpanifd^. 

speak,  fpred^en,  «.;  to  —  pieces, 
beftamieren,  w, 

special,  befonber. 

spectator,  3ufct)auer,  ber,  s.^ 

speech,  (address)  9iebe,  bie,  w.; 
(=  language)  ^^pvad^e,  hit,  w. 


speed,  $afl,  bie  (no  pi.) 

spirit,  @eijl,  ber,  s.* 

spite,  in  —  of,  trofj,  prep.  (gen.  or 

dot.) 
splendid,  ^)rfici^tig;   (=  glorious) 

^enlid^. 
spoil,  tterberben,  s. 
spook,  ©efpenfl,  ba«,  «.* 
spoon,  ?bffel,  ber,  s.^ 
spring,  (season)  grat)ling,  ber,  s.^ 
spring, ».  fpringen,«.  (awaj.fein). 
stage,  53fl^ne,  bie,  w. 
stairs,  stairway,  Srep^e,  bie,  w. 
stake,  be  at  — ,  gelten,  s. 
stand,  fte^en,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 
star,  ©tern,  ber,  s.^ 
start,  2(ufbru(^,  ber,  8.2  (pi.  ii). 
start,  V.  \\<i)  auf  ben  Seg  madden, 

r^.  w. 
state,  @taat,  ber,  mx. 
state,  V.  angeben,  s. 
station,  S3ai^nf|of,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  b). 
stay,  (=  remain)  bleiben,  s.  (anx. 

jein);   (=  tarry,  sojourn)  t)er= 

tt)eilen,  10.;  fid^  aufljatten,  «. 
stay,  3lufent^a(t,  ber,  s.2 
steal,  fte^Ien,  s. 
steamer,  Dampfer,  ber,  s.^ 
stenographer,  ©tenograp^,  ber,  w. 
step,  treten,  s.  (avx.  fein);  ^djvtu 

ten,  s.  (avx.  fein);  —  back,  gu* 

rucftreten. 
step,  @(^ritt,  ber,  s.^ 
stick,  @to(f,  ber,  a.^  (pZ.  0). 
stick,  (=  put)  peden,  w. 
still,  adj.  rujiig. 
still,  adv.  (time,  degree)  noc^;  od- 

versative)  bo(^. 
stock,  (supply)  SBorrat,  ber,  «.2(pZ. 

(i);  (race,  family)  @tamm,  ber, 

s.^(pl.a). 
stop,  tn^rarw.,  auf^bren. 
store,  Saben,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a);  ^anb* 

lung,  bie,  w. 
storm,  (Sturm,  ber,  s.^  (pi  a); 

(=  thunder  — )  ©emitter,  bad,  sA 
stormy,  flflrniifd^. 
story,  @ef(^ic^te,  bie,  w.;  @rja^= 

lung,  bie,  w. 
stout,  (tart 

stove,  Of  en,  ber,  s.^  (pi  O). 
straight,  (direct)  birelt. 
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strange,  (peculiar)  fonbcrbar,  te(t- 

fam;  (foreign,  unwonted)  fremb. 
stranger,  grcinbe(r),  decl.  like  adj, 

(cf.  §  290,  2). 
straw,  @tro]^,  ha9,  «.  (no  pL);  — 

hat,  tStro^^ut,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  u). 
stream,  @trom,  bcr,  a.2(pZ.  5). 
•  street,  ©tragf ,  bie,  w. 
strength,  «raft,  bie,  «.« (pZ.  a). 
strict,  ftrcng. 

stride,  (d^reitcn,  «.  (ai^a.  fcln). 
strife,  ©trcit,  ber,  a.a 
strike,  fdilagen;  s. 
stroke,  ©treid^,  ber,  s.^ 
strong,  flarf,  troftig;  (=  effective) 

njirfungSDoU;  (=  firm)  fcfl. 
stronghold,  ^iirg,  bie,  w. 
student,  @tubent,  bcr,  w.;  woman 

— ,  ©tubcntin,  blc,  w.;  —  life, 

©tubentcnicbcu,  ba«,  s.^ 
study,  ©tubium,  ba«,  mx. 
study,  V.  ftubleren,  w, 
stupid,  bumm. 
style,  @til,  bcr,  s.^ 
subject,  Untertan,  ber,  mx. 
subject,  V.  unterttjcrfcn,  a. 
submit,  fid^  unterluerfen,  a.;  —  to 

(put  up  with),  jtc^  bequemen,  w. 

(dat.) 
subsequently,  nadftl^cr. 
succeed,  be  successful.  ge(ingen, 

impers.  a.  with  dat.  (aux.  Jein); 

I  did  not  succeed,  eS  ge(ang  mir 

nid|t. 
such,  folc^  (§  135);  —  a,  fo  ein; 

any  —  thing,  fo  cttt)a«. 
sudden(ly),  ^)(o^tici^,  auf  elnntal. 
suffer,  leiben,  a. 
suffering,  ?cibcn,  ba«,  a.i 
suffice,  geniigen,  w. 
suit  (of  clothes),  ^Tttjug,  ber,  a.2 

(pl  ii). 
sum,  @umme,  bic,  w. 
summer,  @omntcr,  ber,  a.^;  —  day, 

©ommertag,  ber,  a.2 ;  _  term, 

©ommcrtcrmin,  ber,  a.2 
summit,  @ipfe(,  ber,  a.^ 
summon,  rufen,  a. 
sun,  @onne,  bie,  w. 
sunbeam,  ©onneuflral^t,  ber,  mx. 
Sunday,  @onntag,  ber,  a.a 
sunrise,  ^onttenaufgang,  ber,  a. 


supper,  2(benbeffen,  ba«,  a.i 

supply,  ^orrat,  ber,  a.2  (pZ.  fi). 

support,  V.  ftiil^eit. 

support,  ©tilfee,  bie,  to. 

sure,  pd^er;  to  be  — ,  freiUd^,  afler* 

blng«;  — ly,  gerrig;  they  — ly 

know,  man  meig  bo(^  ttJO^I,  man 

njeig  ja. 
surround,  umgeben,  a. 
swamp,  (Sumpf,  ber,  a.2(j3i.  ft). 
swarm,  @ci^tt)arm,  ber,  a. 2  (pi.  g). 
swear,  fdilnoren,  a. 
sweet,  fufi;  a  —  girl,  ein  Uebti- 

(^e«   aWobcfien ;    ( =    fragrant) 

swift,  fc^nefl. 

swim,  fd^nUmmen,  a.  (aux.  feln). 
Switzerland,  bie  ©d^hJeig  (§226, 
sword,  ©diroert,  ba«,  a.*  [3). 

sympathy,  @^mpat^ie,  bte,  w. 


table,  Xifdi,  ber,  a.2 

tailor,  ©c^neibcr,  ber,  a.i 

take,  ne^men,  a.;  to  —  cold,  fic^ 
erfolten,  w.;  to  —  a  seat,  ^(afe 
ne^men;  to  —  a  walk,  einen 
^pa^lergang  madden,  w.;  to  — 
off  (a  garment),  au«ijle]^en,  a. 

tale,  ^rjd^tung,  bie,  to. 

taler,  Scaler,  ber,  a.i 

talk,  reben,  w.;  there  is  much  — 
about,  man  rebet  Diet  fiber  (or 
t)on),  e9  tuirb  ttiel  gerebet  fiber. 

tall,  ^od^;  (of  persons)  grog. 

tally,  (limmcn,  la. 

tarry,  oertnellen,  w. 

task,  5[ufgabe,  bie,  w. 

taste,  @cfrf|ma(f,  ber,  a.2  (pZ.  a, 
rare) ;  artistic  — ,  ^im jlge- 
{d^mad. 

teach,  unterric^ten,  lel^reii,  w.;  — 
to  (show),  bele^ren. 

teacher,  Jeljrer,  ber,  a.i;  woman 
— ,  Jel^rerin,  bie,  to. 

tear,  2;rone,  bie,  10. 

tear,  gerreigen,  a. 

tedious,  langmeiUg. 

tell,  fagen,  to.;  (=  relate)  erga^* 
len,  to.;  (=  inform  of)  mit* 
teilen,  to. 
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ten,  jel^n. 

tendency,  Zevhtni,  ble,  w, 

term,  Xcrmln,  ber,  a.^ 

terrible,  fd^recfUci^. 

test,  ^Jrilfung,  hit,  w, 

text  (tor  reading),  geftttre,  blc,  w. 

text-book,  ^tl^xhudi,  bad,  s.^ 

than,  al«.  [you,  banfc. 

thank,  banfcn,  lo.  (dot.) ;  (I)  — 

thankful,  banfbar. 

thanks,  '£>ant,  ber,  9.  (no  pi) 

that,    dem.    pron.     ba« ;     jencr 

(§  129) ;  rel.  pron,  hex,  bit,  ba«; 

totiditx,  mcld^c,  tt)cld^e«  (§§  136^ 

139) ;  with  neut.  pron.  or  adj. 

or  a  sentence^  as   antecedent, 

tt)a«  (§  141,  a,  2). 
that,  conj.  ha%  sm.  conj. 
the,  d^.  art  bcr,  bie,  ba«  (§  72); 

vnth  comp.:  —  more,  bcfto  mebr; 

in  ^proportional^  clauses:   — 

more  ...  —  better,  jc  mc^r  . . . 

ie  (or  bcPo)beffcr  (§381,1,/). 
theater,  ^^eater,  bad,  s.^ 
their,  i^r.  ' 

them,  dot.  x^ntn,  ace.  ftc;  there 

are  six  of  — ,  c8  fmb  bcrcn  {or 

l^rcr)  fed^«. 
then,  (inferential)  benn,  aflo;  (^em- 

poraZ)  bann;  just  — ,  gur  3«it. 
there,  ha,  bort;  —  is,  —  there  are, 

eg  Qibt,  cdso  c8  Ift,  c«  fmb  (§  340); 

in  — ,  brinnen. 
therefore,  barum,  ba^er; 
therein,  brinnen,  barin. 
thereupon,  barauf. 
they,  jie;  ind^.  man. 
thick,  bid;  (  ==  dense)  blrf|t;  a  — 

book,  ctn  bicfcd  53ud);  a — wood, 

ein  blester  SBalb. 
thicket,  ©cbflft^,  ba«,  «.2 
thief,  i)it\),  ber,  s.^;  (woman)  — , 

2)icbin,  bie,  w. 
thing,  3)lng,  ba«,  s.^;  ( =  matter, 

affair)  @a(^e,  bie,  w.;  any  such 

—  as,fo  ethJaS  njie. 

think,  benfen,  w.  irr.  (§  330);  mel* 
nen,  w.;  (=  believe)  glaubcn,  to.; 
to  —  of,  an  (ace.) » . .  benten; 

—  of  (remember),  aebenfeu 
(gen.);  to  —  much  of  (i.  e.  es- 
teem) one,  Diet  t)on  einem  l^alten. 


third,  (ber)  brltte. 

this,  bic8  (§§  129,  130);  —  time, 
bie«mat;  —  evening,  ^eute  abenb. 

thoro(ly),grilnbUd^;  (=  complete) 
ooUfommen. 

those,  —  are,  ba«  fmb  (§  131,  1). 

tho,  sub.  conj.  obglcic^,  obhjol^f; 
adv.  borf|;  wasn't  it  warm  — , 
toax  e«  bod^  warm. 

thought,  ®eban!e,  ber,  mx.  (gen. 

thousand,  taufcnb.  [-n«). 

threaten,  brol^en,  w.  (dot.) 

three,  brei;  —  times,  breimat. 

throat,  $al«,  ber  s.2  (pi  a). 

thru,  burt^  (ace);  —  with,  fertig 

throw,  werfen,  s.  [mit  (dot.) 

thunder,— storm,  ®ett)itter,  ba«,  s.  i 

Thursday,  2)onner8tag,  ber,  s.a 

thus,  {o,  alfo. 

ticket,  SBlUet,  bad,  s.^  (pi  -tit, 
also  SBiUetg). 

time,  (duration)  ^tit,  bie,  to.;  (oc- 
casion) ajial,  ba«,  5.2;  this  — , 
blcSmal;  at  the  — ,  bamal8;  (at) 
what  — ,  (urn)  tt)iet)iel  U^r;  for 
a—,  eine  3«ttlang;  for  a  long 
— ,  lange;  once  upon  a  — ,  ein* 
mat' ;  some  — ,  einft;  for  the  — 
being,  ttorlaufig. 

times,  at  — ,  bi«n)eilen, 

timid,  furc^tfam. 

tire,  ermilben,  w. 

tired,  miibe. 

title,  Siter,  ber,  s.i 

to,  often  translated  by  the  dative, 
esp.  with  indirect  object  of  a 
verb  and  with  some  adjectives 
(§§  268,  260);  ;;u  (dat),  nac^ 
(dot.),  an  (ace),  gegen(acc.)  cf. 
§  377,  s.  v.;  —  and  fro,  t)in  unb 
§er;  —  the  concert,  ln8  ^ongert; 
— the  edge,  bl^anben  9lanb;  to 
step  —  the  window,  an«  gei|fler 
treten ; — London, — the  station, 
nad^  bonbon,  nat^  bem  ^fin^ofe; 
go  —  bed,  ju  ^ctt  geften;  go  — 
church,  gur  (or  in  bie)  ^ixd^ 
gc^en;  write  — ,  an  (ace.)  .  .  . 
|rf|reiben ;  kind  — ,  freunbUd^  gc* 
gen;  rvith  inf.  — ,  in  order  — ,  ;^u, 
um  gu  (§  367, 1  and  a);  omitted 
with  certain  verbs,  §  366,  1,  2. 
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tobacco,  Xahat,  ber,  s.^ 
to-day,  {jeute. 
to-day's,  ^eutig,  adj. 
together,  gufammcn. 
tolerably,  gientilcft. 
to-morrow,  morgen;  —  evening, 

morgeti  abcnb;  —  morning,  mor* 

gcii  frill^;  day  after  -— ,  ilbcr* 

morgen. 
to-night,  I)eute  obenb. 
too,  (of  degree)  gii;  (=  also)  aud^, 
tooth,  B^\)n,  ber,  8.^  (pi.  a). 
toothache,  ^a^ntdinifrg,  bcr,  mx. 
top,  ©ipfel,  ber,  8.\  @pi^c,  bie,  w. 
tormented,  be  —,  ftd^  qualeii,  w. 
torrent,  ©trom,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  o). 
toward(s),  gegeu  (ace),  nad)  (dot,), 

cntgcgcn  (dat.)  §  377. 
tower,  %]ixm,  ber,  s.^  (pi  fl). 
town,  @tabt,  bic,  s.2  (pi  a);  little 

— ,  ©tabtdjcn,  ba«,  s.^ 
trade,  ^anbcl,  bcr,  s.  {no  pi);  by 

—  (calling),  feinc«  3^i^^n^» 
train,  3ug,  bcr,  s.^  (pi   il);  ex- 
press—, @d|neKgug. 
tramp,  (pedestrian  tour)  gugluan* 

berung,  blc,  to. 
translate,  iiberfclj'cn,  w. 
translation,  (act  of  translating) 

Ubcrtet?cn,  ba«,  s.  (§365). 
travel,  fal^rcn,  s.  (avx.  fcin);  rcljcii 

(awx.  §  323,  1,  c). 
travel(s),   9JeHc,  bie,  w. ;   SBan* 

bcrnng,  bie,  lo. 
traveler,    9tci)cnbe(r),   decl    like 

adj.  (§  290,  2). 
tread,  inir.  tretcn,  s.  (aux.  fein); 

<r.  bctreten, 
treat,  bc^anbcln,  w. 
treatment,  ^efianblung,  bie^  w. 
tree,  ^aum,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  fin). 
tremble,  ;jittern,  w. 
trial,  (test)  ^rilfung,  bic,  w. 
tributary,  Sf^cbcnflufi,  ber,  a.^  (pi 

-iiffc). 
trick,  ©treid^,  ber,  s.^ 
trifle,  ^(etniflfelt,  bie,  w. 
trip,  9Jeife,  S^ftrt,  bie,  w. 
triviality,  tleinig!cit,  bie,  w. 
trouble,  (difficulty)  3»tt^c,  bie,  w.; 

(suffering)  lOeiben,  baS,  s.^;  (dm- 

tre8s)9feot,  bie,  «.2(i>i.  b). 


trouble,  v.  (worry),  bange  mac^en, 
w.  (with  dat.  of  pers.);  (con- 
cern) Iflmmern;  he  doesn't  — 
himself  about  it,  er  fflntntert  ftd| 
ntd|t  barum. 

true,  toaljx;  (=  faithful)  treu. 

truly,  tDttlir^aft. 

trunk,  Coffer,  ber,  8.^ 

trust,  toertrauen,  to.  (dat.) 

truth,  SBa^r^eit,  bie,  w. 

truthful,  mo^rliaft. 

try,  uerfut^eti,  vo. 

Tuesday,  2)ien«tag,  ber,  8.^ 

turn,  hJenben,  w.  irr.  (§  830). 

turn  out,  merben,  irr.  (aux.  Jeln). 

twelve,  jnjotf. 

twenty,  grDaugig;  twentiefth,  (ber) 
gtuaugigfle;  the  — first,  ber  eiu* 
unbgiDangigfle. 

twice,  gtueimat. 

two,  ;itt)ei;  the  — ,  bie  beiben 
(§  148). 

tyrant,  2^i)rann,  ber,  to. 

U 

umbrella,  9iegenfd^irm,  ber,  s.^ 
unamiable,  unfreunblid^. 
unanswered,  unbeanttuortet 
unbearable,  unertrdglic^. 
uncle,  Oiifel,  ber,  a.^ ;  O^elm,  ber, 

8.2 

under,  unter  (dat.  and  ace.) ;  — 

it,  —  that,  barunter. 
understand,  Devftel^en,  s. 
understanding,  ^erftSnbni9,  bad, 

5.2,  ^erflanb,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
undertake,  unternel^nten,  s. 
undisturbed,  ungetriibt. 
undoubtedly,  ttiijiDeifel^aft. 
uneasy,  imru^tg. 
unfortunately,  (eiber  (p.  101,  n. 

1) ;  ungliidltc^eripeife. 
unfriendly,  unfreunblid^. 
ungrateful,  unbanfbar. 
unhappiness,  Unglitd,  bod,  s.  {no 

pi.) 
unhappy,  unglii(f(id|,  ungliidfelig* 
united,  ucretnigt. 
university,  Unttoerjitat,  bie,  w. 
unkind,  unfreunbttd). 
unpleasant,  unangene^nt. 
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unrest,  Unru^e,  bie,  w. 
unsatisfactory,  ungenugenb. 
unthankful,  unban!bar» 
until,  bid ;  not  —  (this  evening), 

crft  (^eutc  abenb), 
unwelcome,  unwiKfommcn. 
unwell,  unmo^I. 
up»  tJHf;  —  there,  brobcn:  further 

— ,  meiter  l)iuaiif  or  aufludrtS. 
upon,  auf  (dot,  and  ace.) ;  ouce 

—  a    time,    e inmal' ;    —  the 

whole,  im  gangen. 
upper,  obcr-. 
us,  dat.  aiid  ace,  un9. 
use,  V.  gebraud^en,  to.;  benu^en, 

to.;  (=  spend,  as  time)  gubrin* 

gen,  to.  irr.  (§  330). 
use,  make  —  of,    hxa\\d)tn,    w. 

(gen.) 
usual(ly),  getDo^nUd^. 
utterly,  t)o%enb9,  gang  uiib  gar. 


yacation,  gcricn,  bie,  pi  only. 

vain,  in  — ,  tocrgcbcnS. 

yalley,  Xat,  ba«,  «.* 

yalue,  fc^atjen,  to. 

vanish,  ft^iuinbcn,  Derfd^itJtnbett,  s. 
(aux.  fein). 

vengeance,  ^a^t,  bie  (no  pi.) 

Venice,  35cnebig. 

venture,  rragen,  to. 

verb,  33erbum,  ba«,  s.  (j>l.  -ha). 

veritable,  iDa^v^aft. 

very,  fc^r;  —  much  (of  degree), 
fe^r;  —  well  (=  agreed,  *ali 
right'),  fc^r  gcru;  he  is  doing 
—  well,  68  ge^t  il|in  fe^r  gut. 

Vesuvius,  SBefuu,  ber,  s. 

vexed,  be  — ,  fiij  firgcrn,  r^.  to. 

vicinity,  ^aije,  bie,  to. 

victory,  ®ieg,  ber,  s.^ 

V7ew,  (sight  of)  ^Inbtidf,  ber,  9.^; 
(opinion)  2(nfid^t,  bie,  to.;  (pros- 
pect) 2(u«fi(ftt,  bie,  to.;  take  a  — 
of,  in  ?rugeiif(^ein  ne^nien,  s.; 
in  —  of  all  that,  nad^  attc 
(§  317,  1)  bem. 

village,  2)orf,  ba«,  «.8 ;  little  — , 
2)brfrf|en,  ba«,  a.^ 

villager,  2)orfbetoo^ner,  ber,  «.^ 


violent,  ^eftig. 

violet,  33ei(d^f!i,  ba«,  s.^ 

visit,  V.  beiucl)en,  to. 

visit,  iBefud),  ber,  s.^ 

voice,  @timme,  bie,  to. 

vote,  ©timme,  bie,  to. 

vote,  V.  ftimmen,  to. 

vow,  geloben,  to. 

voyage,  ©eereife,  @eefa()rt,  bie,  to. 

vulgarity,  ©emein^eit,  bie,  to. 

W 

wagon,  SBagen,  ber,  s.^ 

wait,  tt)avten,  to.  (for  =  auf,  ace.) 

wake,  madden. 

walk  (for  pleasure),  @^)agiergang, 
ber,  s.2  (pi.  a) ;  take  a  — ,  etnen 
©pagiergang  madden. 

walk,  V.  ge^en,  s.  trr.  (§  186, 
aux.  fein);  —  about,  ^erum* 
gelien;  go  walking  (for pleasure), 
fpagieren  ge^en. 

wall,  (of  a .  room)  SBanb,  bie,  «.* 
(pi.  fi);  (brick  or  stone  — ), 
2J?auer,  bie,  to.;  —  of  rock, 
gel«n)anb,  bie,  s.^  (pi  a). 

wandering,  ^anberung,  bie,  to. 

want,  (=  desire)  mogen  (§§  189, 
191),  wilnfd^en,  to.;  ( =  need) 
braud^en.  to. ;  (==  require,  de- 
mand) tterlangen,  to. 

war,  ^rieg,  ber,  s.^ 

war-ship,  ^riegSfd^iff,  baS,  s.^ 

warm,  marm;  grow  — ,  crluarmen, 
to.  (aux.  fein). 

warn,  luarnen,  w.  (of  =  oor,  dat.) 

warning,  ^arnung,  bie,  to. 

waste,  t)ergeuben,  to. 

watch,  Safd^cnnljr,  Uf)r,  bie,  to. 

water,  SBaffer,  ba8,  s.i 

way,  2Beg,  ^^3fab,  ber,  s.^;  ( =  man- 
ner) 3lrt,  SBeife,  bie,  to.;  the  — 
home,  the  —  back,  ber  ^elm* 
tueg,  9iil(ftx)eg;  by  —  of,  ilbcr 
(ace);  in  the  —  of,  in  (dot.); 
lose  one's  — ,  ftd^  tterirren,  r^. 
to. 

we,  ttjir. 

weak,  \d^tt)a^. 

wealth,  ^ermogen,  ba«,  «.';  9{eid^« 
turn,  ber,  s.^ 
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wear,  tragen,  s, 

weather,  SBettcr,  bag,  sA 

Wednesday,  SD^UtttDoi^  bcr,  a.2 

week,  SBod^c,  hit,  to. 

weekly,  mdd^entUd^. 

weep,  tBcltten,  w. 

weigh,  miegen, «. 

welcome,  rDlUtommen. 

welfare,  SBo^I,  baS,  s.  ^nopZ.) 

well,  CM^'.  (in  good  liealtli)  gefunb. 

well,  adv.  gut;  very  —  (=  agreed, 
*all  right'),  fe^r  gcrn;  he  has 
done  that  — ,  bad  ^at  cr  gut  gc* 
ntad^t;  (of  the  health)  tDobl;  I 
am  — ,  I  am  doing—,  i6)  bcfinbc 
mid}  n)of|(;  I  do  not  feel  — ,  ntir 
ift  nid^t  nio^I. 

well,  interj.  (as  an  introductory 
word),  mm. 

well-behayed,  artig. 

well-known,  tt)o{)tbcfannt. 

west,  SBejlen,  bcr,  a.  (wo  pi.) 

west,  a<y.  tt)ef]tU(^. 

westward,  n)eflIidS|. 

wet,  nag. 

what,  inter,  pron.  toa9,  weldft; 
inter,  ad/.  tt)eld|  (§§  143,  144); 
reZ.  pron.  and  antecedent  (= 
whatever),  \va9  (§  141);  — sort, 
kind  of,  tt)a«  fttr  (§  146);—  for, 

tDOgU. 

wheel,  9Jab,  ba«,  s.^ 

when,  i?iter.  mann;  rel.  menn  (o/ 
pres.  and  fut.  and  repeated  ac- 
tion in  paM);  al^  (of  simple 
past),  sub.  conj.  (§381,  1,  a,  &, 
I,  A;,  i). 

whence,  rrol^er. 

where,  tx)o. 

whether,  ob,  azt&.  conJ. 

which,  reZ.  pron.  bcr,  ttJcIc^ 
(§§  136-138);  inter,  pron.  mid^ 
(§  144);  with  nevt.  pron.  or 
adj.  or  a  sentence,  as  ante- 
cedent, tt)aS  (§141,  a,  2). 

while,  3^it,  bic,  lo.;  (for)  a  — , 
einc  3€ittang;  (=  pams),  'SRiilfe, 
btc,  M?.;  worth  — ,  bcr  Tl^t 
ttjcrt. 

while,  tnbcm,  tt)af|renb,  sw6.  coiy. 

white,  ttJci6. 

Whitsuntide,  ^^?|tng pen,  pZ.  onZy. 


who,  rel.  pron.  hex,  totid)  (§§  136- 
138) ;  whoever,  he  — ,  tt)cr 
(§140);  inter,  pron.  tt)cr  (§§ 
143, 144). 

whoever,  ton,  tt)er  aud^. 

whole,  ganj ;  on  the  — ,  im  gan* 
gen. 

why,  inter,  hjamm,  UJcS^alb ;  in- 
terj. bod). 

wide,  ttJeit ;  (=  broad)  breit ;  far 
and  — ,  ttjcit  unb  breit. 

wife,  gran,  bte,  w.;  SBetb,  ba«,  a.s 

wild,  iuilb. 

will,  future,  werben  (§  186,  2) ; 
modal,  mUen  (§§  189,  191). 

will,  SBitte,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n8). 

willingly,  gern. 

win,  geivinnen,  a. 

wind,  SBlnb,  ber,  a.a 

window,  genfter,  ba«,  a.i 

wine,  SBeln/  ber,  s.^ 

wing,  glilgel,  bcr,  a.i 

winter,  SBlnter,  bcr,  a.i ;  —  even- 
ing, SSinterabenb,  ber,  a.^    • 

wisdom,  2Bei8l|eit,  bie,  w. 

wise,  tt)eite. 

wish,  njiinf  d^en,  w.;  tt)otten  (§§  189, 
191). 

wish,  SSunfdft,  bcr,  a. 2  (pi.  ii). 

witch,  ^ejre,  bte,  w. 

with,  niit  (dot.);  =  it,  bamit ; 
(=  in  the  family  or  at  the 
house  of),  bet  (dat.) 

withal,  bagu. 

withdraw,  gurncfgiefien,  a. 

within,  (of  time  only)  blnnen 
(dat.) 

without,  of|ne  (ace.) ;  do  — ,  ent* 
be^ren,  w.  (gen.) 

woe!  njcl^! 

woman,  3)ame,  bic,  w.;  gran,  bte, 
SBetb,  ba«,  a.8 

wonder,  SBunbcr,  ha^,  sA 

wonder,  v.  firf|  munbern,  r^.  w.; 
I  wonder  (am  surprised)  tliat, 
mld^  ttJunbert^«,  bag ;  I  — 
whether,  id)  mod^te  lulffcn,  ob : 
how  late  is  it,  I  — ?  mie  fpat  ift 
e«  njo^I  ? 

wonderful,  tt)unberbar. 

wood,  ^olg,  ba«,  a.8;  ♦woods', 
3Ba(b,  ber,  a.s 
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word,  SSort,  ha9, «.  2'«  (§  276,  a). 

work,  {abstract,  =  labor)  Sfrbelt, 
hit,  V).;  (of  an  author)  SBerf, 
ba9,  s.^;  (collectively  in  the 
abstract,  «=  activity)  SBirfen, 
bo«,  «.  (§  365);  Tj.  atbeltcn,  to. 

workman,  workingman,  ^rbetter, 
ber,  «.i 

work-of-art,  ^unfliuerf,  ba«,  s,^ 

world,  SBelt,  ble,  to. 

world-famous,  meltberiil^mt. 

wQrxH>ut,  erfd^opft. 

worth  while,  to  be  — ,  ftc^  lol^nen, 
r^.  to. 

worse,  worst,  ft^let^ter,  fd^Ied^tejl-; 
fd^llntmer,  fd^Ummft-. 

worth,  njcrt  (gen,) 

worthy,  mflrblg  (of  =  gen.) 

wretched,  elenb. 

write,  fd^rclben,  «.;  —  to,  fti^rciben 
an  (ace) 

writer,  (author)  ©d^rlftjlellcr,  ber, 

writing,  ©d^rift,  bie,  w.  [s.i 

wrong,  adj,  unrct^t;  (  incor- 
rect) \oXS6). 

wrong,  Unreti^t,  ba«,  «.^ 


year,  ^oifyc,  ba«,  s.^;  —  in  and  ~ 
out,  3al)r  au«  3a^r  ein;  fgr  a  — 
and  a  day,  auf  3a^r  utib  ^^ag. 


yellow,  getb. 

yes,  ja;  —  indeed,  jattJol^t 

yesterday,  gefleru;  —  morning,  ge- 

jlcm  morgen;   day  before  — , 

ttorgcflcrn. 
yet,  (tempordl)  nod^;  (adversative) 

boo);  not  — ,  nodji  nirf|t. 
yonder,  bort;  over  ■— ,  briibeti. 
you,  bu  (§  301,  a,  1, 4);  i^r  (pi.  of 

bu);  @lc  (polite  address,  §  801, 

3,  4);  ace.  bid^,  eurf|,  <Sic;  dot. 

bir,  eud^,  36ncn;  the  forms  of 

bu  am2  t^r  are  capitalized  in 

letters  (§  301,  6);  ind^,  maw 

(§§  166,  149,  1). 
young,  iung;  —  lady,  g^tiulein, 

ba«,  s.^\  —  man,  SftngUng,  ber, 

youngish,  jiiinger. 

your,  betn,  euer,  3^r  (§§  125, 301,6.) 

yours  (bcr)  beinigc,  curige,  S^rlge, 
etc.  (§126,  1) ;  a  friend  of  — , 
ein  grcunb  uon  bir,  31&ncn. 

yourself,  emphatic,  t^lbflt;  r^ 
§§  123,  201,  202. 

youth,  (abstract  or  collective)  3u* 
genb,  blc  (7U>  pl)\  (concrete) 
Sunge,  ber,  w,;  3iingUng,  ber, 


leal,  (Slfer,  ber,  ».  (iw  pi) 
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a»  pronunciation  of,  16 ;  written  in- 
stead of  aa,  App.  I,  3, 4. 

it,  pronunciation  of,  22  ;  as  umlaut  of 
aa,  86, 1,  a ;  S  and  3te,  App.  I,  3, 1. 

aft,  prep.  377. 

after,  379,  l ;  ober  abet,  379. 3. 

ablaut,  328, 2 ;  classes,  329  ;  in  deri- 
yation,  384, 1,  38G. 

abstract  nouns,  use  of  art.  with, 
226 ;  plu.  of,  238, 1,  a. 

accent,  61-4;  in  compound  verbs, 
207,  4 ;  in  compoimd  nouns,  399 ; 
in  compound  particles,  408. 

accusative,  use  of,  263-9 ;  with 
verbs,  263-5  ;  cognate,  264  ;  two 
objects,  266, 345, 1 ;  adverbial,  266 ; 
absolute,  267, 369, 3  ;  with  preposi- 
tions, 268,  376,  2 ;  with  adjectives, 
269;  in  impersonal  constructions, 
206, 1,  2,  263,  3. 

active  voice,  71, 164;  with  passive 
force  after  laffen,  etc.,  366,  1,  a 
and  2,  b. 

address,  nom.  in,  243 ;  pronouns  of, 
121,  301. 

adjective  clauses,  414. 

adjectives,  inflection,  101-9, 286-9 ; 
comparison,  111-14, 292-6;  deriva- 
tion, 389-91;  composition,  404-6; 
syntax,  286-96 ;  without  inflection, 
101,  286, 109,  2-4 ;  strong,  102-5  ; 
weak,  106-7 ;  strong  or  weak,  288 ; 
as  substantive,  108,  290;  in  predi- 
cate, 110,  289 ;  irregularities  of  in- 
flection, 109;  of  comparison,  114, 
296 ;  with  gen.  252 ;  with  dat.  260 ; 
with  ace.  269;  with  prepositions, 
291;  repetition  necessary,  232,  2; 
orthography  of  proper  adjectives,  4, 
3,  and  App.  I,  3, 13,  6. 

adverbial  clauses,  415. 

adverbs,  216;  classification,  371; 
primitive,  372;  relation  to  adj. 
373;    from  nouns,  374;    compari- 


son, 375 ;  ordinal,  299,  1 ;  relative, 
316;  prepositional,  376,  5,  a;  posi- 
tion of,  96,  424;  combined  with 
substantive  inf.  365,  2,  a;  with  par- 
titive gen.  253,  3;  for  reL  pron. 
139,  2. 

Sifter-,  388, 1. 

-one,  234,  2. 

at,  pronunciation,  27;  limited  use, 
App.  I,  3,  3. 

-at,  pi.  of  nouns  in,  275,  4,  a;  neuter 
noims  in,  280,  2. 

aU,  146,  317 ;  aUt,  317, 1 ;  aUti,  317,     « 
2;  aUtoo,  316,  3. 

atteitt,  379, 1. 

anettfaKi,  288;  l,  a. 

aHer-,  294, 1 ;  aUwIicbft,  294, 1,  a. 

Alphabet,  German,  2 ;  script,  7. 

atS,  381,  1,  a;  with  predicate  nom. 
242,  2,  271 ;  with  appositive,  265, 3, 
271,  1-3 ;  with  following  rel.  314, 3 ; 
for  aid  ob,  369,3,  a;  in  comparisons, 
381, 1,  a;  omitted  after  fo,  381, 1,  A. 

aU  oft,  a(d  toenn,  with  unreal  subj. 
359,  3. 

atS  tuie,  in  comparisons,  381, 1,  a. 

am,  with  superl.  112,  294,  5 ;  in  su- 
perl.  of  adv.  375,  2. 

an,  377. 

attber,  147;  anhtx^  =  else^  253,  2,  c; 
anbertl^alb,  118, 3,  b. 

attgft,  260,  2,  b. 

ttttftott,  377 ;  with  inf.  367,  6. 

9lnt-,  388,  2 ;  9lnttoort,  235,  2. 

anttnorten,  construction  with,  257, 
l,a. 

apostrophe,  in  gen.  284, 1,  b  ;  cf.  also 
App.  I,  3,  14. 

apposition,  270-2,  285 ;  immediate, 
270;  mediate,  271;  spurious,  272. 

appositional,  gen.  246,  4,  a;  predi- 
cate, 110,  1,  289,  1,  368,  2,  369,  2. 

9lrmttt,  235, 1,  a. 

-artig,  390, 1. 
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article,  7«-3 ;  use,  223-32 ;  see  under 
def.  and  indef .  art. 

Uttod,  pi  of  281, 1,  a. 

an,  pronunciation,  28. 

Ott,  pronunciation,  31 ;  %  not  Ke,  App. 
I,  3, 1. 

attdji,  380, 1,  a,  6 ;  in  indef.  reL  clauses, 
140,  2,  381, 1,  m. 

Wtf ,  377  ;  out  baft,  381, 1,  e. 

auUvfttfitn,  343, 1. 

ttttfS,  in  superl.  of  adv.  112,  2,  375,  2. 

OttSr  aufter,  aufter^alb,  377. 

auSrrUfen,  343,  i. 

auxiliaries,  of  tense,  171-2;  use, 
168, 1-2,  323 ;  omission,  324 ;  peri- 
phrastic and  causal,  325;  modal, 
188-94,  332-8 ;  of  voice  195,  344, 

all,  29,  1. 


ff,  pronunciation,  35;  in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  7,  2. 

©ailb,  pL  of,  276,  a. 

han^t,  260,  2,  b. 

»anh  275,  1,  a. 

-6  or,  390,  2. 

©Ott,  pi.  of,  275,  2,  a. 

ht-,  208,  1,  a,  396,  1. 

ht^tuntn,  263,  1,  b. 

hti,  377. 

aeibe,  148 ;  beibed,  148, 1. 

a^or,  341,  1, 381,  t 

beitifiUn,  263,  l,  c. 

ainnnt,  377. 

Ills,  prep.  377 ;  sub.  conj.  381,  L 

hltitn,  with  double  object,  265, 1,  o. 

hltibtn,  with  inf.  366,  3. 

©0Ot  pl.  of,  275,  3. 

borroived,  words,  accent,  64 ;  gen- 
der, 236 ;  declension,  281-2. 

brottdjirtt,  inf.  for  perf.  pple.  326,2, 6. 

»tttt  pl.  of  276,  a. 

©Udjlftobe,  gen.  of,  279,  2,  a, 

t,  pronunciation,  36;  in  new  spelling, 
36, 1,  App.  I,  3,  12. 

capital  letters,  use  of,  4 ;  in  pro- 
nouns of  address,  301,  5 ;  in  verbal 
phrases,  342,  2,  6  and  3,  a  ;  cf.  also 
App.  I,  3, 13. 

case,  70 ;  see  under  nom.  gen.  etc. 

causal  clauses,  dependent,  415,  5. 

d|,  pronunciation,  37. 

dji,  as  intensive  stem  suffix,  395,  t 

-Ifietl,  79,  387, 1. 


gftor,  gender  and  decL  275,  a 
Christian  names,  pL  of,  284,  3,  b. 
dJlS,  pronunciation  of,  37,  5. 
df,  2,  2 ;  pronunciation  of,  36,  Z 
oog^nates,  Eng.  and  Ger.  1,  2,  and 

App.  II. 
collective  nouns,  congruence  of  verb 

with,  346, 1. 
comma,  use  of,  6. 
comparative  clauses,  415,  7. 
comparison  of  adjectives,  111-14:, 

292-6 ;  of  adverbs,  216,  2,  375. 
composition   of   nouns,  399-403; 

adjectives,  404-6;    verbs,  206-14:, 

341-3 ;  particles,  63,  1,  408. 
concessive  clauses,  415,  4. 
conditional  mode,  168,  3,  362. 
conditional  sentences,  369, 416,  3. 
conjugration,  171-93,  323-31;  weak, 

174-8;  strong,  179-85, 328;  mixed, 

186. 
conjunctions,  218,  378-81 ;  general 

connectives,  379;  adverbial,  380; 

subordinating,  381,  415. 
connecting:  vowel,  use  of,  169, 176, 

327 ;  dropped  in  strong  verbs,  183. 
consecutive  clauses,  416,  9. 
consonants,  classification,  33;  pro- 
nunciation, 34-60;    representation 

in  Eng.  cognates.  App  II. 

b,  pronunciation,  38;  in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  8,  2. 

bo(r),  in  compounds,  with  prep.  122, 
2,  132,  310,  413,  1,  c,  367,  6,  a; 
with  verb,  341, 1. 

bO/  added  to  rel.  316,  2;  with  rel. 
force,  316,  3 ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1,  b. 

bomlt,  381,  1,  c. 

bottfen,  257, 1,  a. 

boS,  as  absolute  subject,  131,1;  re- 
ferring to  persons,  309,  4 ;  for  tt)a3 
referring  to  sentence,  316,  2. 

bO#,  381,  1,  d;  omission  of,  360,  a. 

dative,  formation,  77,  2,  81,  2,  84,  2, 
89,  94;  meaning,  70,  266;  use, 
256-62;  with  verbs,  sole  object, 
257 ;  secondary  object,  258 ;  of  in- 
terest, 259;  ethical,  259,  4;  with 
adjectives,  260;  with  nouns,  261; 
with  interjections,  261,  1,  a;  with 
prepositions,  376, 3, 4 ;  =  possessive, 
227,  a,  259,  1,  a;  with  t>on  =  gen. 
247. 

-be,  387,  2. 
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declension,  66;  of  articles,  72-3; 
nouns,  76-100,  273-86;  foreign 
noons,  281-2;  proper  names,  99- 
100,  284-5;  adjectives,  101-18, 
286-8 ;  of  pronouns,  120-63. 

definite  article,  72;  use,  223-32; 
contractions,  223;  omission,  224; 
use  with  proper  names,  225 ;  gene- 
ric, 226;  =  possessive,  227;  dis- 
tributive, 228;  in  phrases,  229; 
repetition,  232. 

demonstratives,  129-35,  309-11; 
=  personal  pron.  122,  2,  a. 

^tnlmal,  pL  of,  276,  a. 

bett«= /or,  379,  2;  =  Men,  380,  1;  = 
than^  381, 1,  a;  with  concessive  subj. 
356, 1,  a. 

denominative  verbs,  394. 

dependent  clauses,  413-15. 

dependent  order ;  see  word-order. 

bev,  art.  72 ;  dem.  129, 131, 309 ;  rel. 
136, 138,  314. 

htXtt,  309,  2. 

derivation,  384-98;  general  prin- 
ciples of,  384;  nouns,  385-8;  ad- 
jectives, 389-91 ;  verbs,  392-6 ;  pro- 
nouns and  particles,  397-8;  see 
further  under  composition. 

berienige,  133, 311. 

aero,  309, 5. 

Ux\tlbt,  134,  311, 1,  397. 
U9,  309, 1,  a. 

bei^alb.  beitnegettr  132,  i.      . 

befto,  381, 1,/. 

determinatives,  129, 133-5, 311. 

dialects,  8,  221 ;  loss  of  pret.  in,  351, 
1,  c. 

bied,  inflection,  129;  use,  130;  ab- 
solute subject,  130,  2. 

bieefeite,  377. 

bietoeU,  derivation,  408, 2. 

digraphs,  2,  2. 

dimidiatives,  118,  3,  b. 

diminutive  suffixes,  79,  387,  4, 
395,2. 

aittfi,  pL  of,  276,  a. 

diphthong^,  2, 2,  26-31. 

bod},  380, 1,  a,  c. 

^Otn,  pL  of,  279, 1,  a. 

aitttif ,  pi.  of,  275,  2,  a. 

btt#  orthography,  4,  2,  301,  5 ;  use  in 
address,  301,  a,  1 ;  declension,  120. 

bimfeit.  263,  l,  b,  330,  a. 

btttdl,  as  prep.,  377;  as  prefix,  212, 

341,  a 

bftvfett,  188, 189, 191, 1,  333. 


Dutch,  relation  to  German,  1, 1,  App. 
11,3. 


t,  pronunciation,  16 ;  dropped  in  in- 
flection of  adjectives  in  e(,  en,  tv, 
287 ;  dropped  in  comparison,  113,  3, 
292,  2;  use  as  connecting  vowel, 
176, 183, 327. 

-r*  as  nominal  suffix,  387,3;  in  ad- 
verbs, 373,  3 ;  omission  of,  in  imv. 
183,  2,  327, 2  and  2  a. 

e^e,  tfitt,  296,  3. 

ei,  pronunciation,  29. 

-el,  93,  387, 4. 

eitt,  indef .  art.  73 ;  num.  116,  297 ; 
pron.,  116,1, 149,  1,  318. 

einanbetr  304, 2. 

fittiB-,  150,  319. 

eittS.  297,  318, 1  and  1,  a. 

eittttttbberfelbe,  3ii,  l,  c 

tintfttUibtn,  343, 1. 

tittU  286, 5. 

efelii,  263, 1,  b. 

-et,  nouns  in,  79,  387,  5 ;  as  verbal 
suffix,  395,  2. 

tntp-f  396, 2,  c. 

-en,  nouns  in,  79 ;  as  adjective  suffix, 
390,  8 ;  as  verbal  suffix  302,  1 ;  in 
sing,  of  weak  feminines,  277, 1. 

-ettS,  in  gen.  97,  2,  279,  2 ;  in  ordinal 
adverbs,  299, 1  ;  in  absolute  super- 
latives, 375,  2,  a. 

tnU,  208,  1,  b,  396, 2. 

etttfiegettr  377. 

eutlaff  f  ttr  249,  2,  a. 

tnttntttt,  379, 3. 

tv,  inflection,  120;    use  in  address, 
er-,  208,  1,  c,  396,  3.  [301,  2. 

-er,  nouns  in,  79,  387,  6 ;  adjectives 

in,  390,  4 ;  as  verbal  suffix,  395,  3. 
-erel,  387,  4. 
erittuertt,  249, 3,  a. 

-ttUi,  299,  1,  390,  5. 

-cm,  weak  verbs  in,  177 ;  as  adjective 
suffix,  390,  a 

txft,  114,  5,  296,  3. 

ers-r  388,  3,  391, 1. 

eS,  special  uses  of,  122,  3,  303 ;  omis- 
sion with  impersonal  verbs,  204,  2  ; 
as  gen.  252, 1,  a,  265, 1,  d,  300,  2. 

ettidl-.  150, 319, 1,  a. 

ettnaS,  151 ;  with  adj.  105,  2,  253,  2, 
a ;  as  adv.  320, 1. 

eit,  pronunciation,  30 ;  for  ie  in  archaic 
verb  forms,  328,  3,  a. 
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exclamation,  nom.  in,  243 ;  gen.  in, 
255;  dat.  in,  261,  1,  a;  inf.  in, 
367,7. 

exclamatory  sentences,  410,  1, 
420,2. 

e«,  29,  L 


f ,  pronunciation,  30 ;  in  Eng.  cognates, 
App.  II,  7,  a 

-fll4|»  299, 1,  390, 6. 

f actitire  verbs,  393, 1 ;  factitive  ob- 
ject, 363,  a,  264, 1 ;  predicate,  110, 

fuliveit,  with  inf.  366,  4. 

-fa(ti8,-fji(tig,  390,7. 

faft,  feft,  373, 3. 

3e(8»  afeUettr  279, 2,  a. 

feminine  nouns,  uninflected  in  sing. 

77, 1 ;  exception,  277, 1 ;  with  -4  in 

compounds,  400,  2,  a. 
final  clauses,  416,  & 
finbtn,  with  inf.  366,  3. 
afldft,  Pl.  of,  276,  a 
fvageit,  266, 1,  a. 
9?att(eitt,    gender,    233,  2,  a;   with 

name,  286, 1,  h. 
\Xt\,  262, 1,  h. 

fitlllen,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2  h. 
fur,  377;  with  yerbs    of  regarding, 

266,  3,  c. 
aftttft,  278, 1,  6. 
future,  168,  363 ;  present  used  for, 

349, 1 ;  not  expressed  by  tooQen,  338, 

3,  a. 
future  perfect,  168,  363. 


g,  pronunciation,  40 ;  in  Eng.  cognates, 

App.  II,  9,  2. 
gatts,  uninflected,  109,  3. 
@e-,  as  prefix  of  nouns,  388,  4 ;  of  ad- 
jectives, 391,  2 ;  of  verbs,  396,  4 ; 

as  augment  of  pple.  167, 1, 326. 
gebdvett,  344, 2. 
gegett,  gen,  341, 1, 377. 
gegettttbeVr  377. 
®ti^a\i,  pl.  of,  276,  a. 
^el^eim(e?)?at,  inflection,  401,  a. 
gel^en,  with  inf.  366,  4,  369,  6. 
gemS#,  377. 
gender,  69 ;  determination  of,  76  ; 

rules  for,  233-7  ;  by  meaning,  233 ; 

by  form,  234 ;  in  compounds,  236 ; 

in  borrowed  words,  236 ;  variable, 

237. 


IpenitiTe,  formation  of,  80,  84, 1,  89, 
94,  97,  2,  99, 1,  100, 1 ;  use,  245- 
66 ;  with  nouns,  246 ;  with  verbs, 
sole  object,  248;  with  verbs,  sec- 
ondary object,  249;  partitive  gen. 
with  verbs,  260;  with  adjectives, 
pronouns  and  adverbs,  263 ;  ad- 
verbial (place,  time,  manner),  251, 
374;  with  adjectives,  262;  in  ex- 
clamations, 266 ;  with  prepositions, 
376,  6  ;  substitutes  for,  100, 1,  247. 

German  lang^uagpe,  relation  to  Eng. 
1  and  App.  II;  historical  periods, 
220;  literary  language  and  dialects, 
221 ;  good  German,  8,  222. 

Ctormanic  languagpes,  App.  II,  3 ; 
shifting  of  consonants  in,  App.  II,  5. 

gent,  comparison  of,  376, 1. 

gerundive,  370. 

®t^m,  pl-  of,  276,  a. 

gibt  (ed  gibt),  263,  3,  a,  303, 1,  a,  340. 

glatt6ett,  267, 1,  a. 

-gleiiitn,  127,  2, 132,  2,  306,  2. 

Grimm's  Law,  App.  II,  6, 1,  a, 

@nn1t,  }u  ©ttti^en,  276,  i,  a. 


%,  pronunciation,  41;  in  Eng.  cognates, 

App.  II,  9,  3. 
l^abett,  conjugation,  171-2;  use  as  anx. 

168, 1,  323,  201, 1;  impersonal  use 

of,  263,  3,  a ;  with  inf.  366,  3  and  7. 
-ftoft,  390,  8. 
\ia\h,  uninflected,  109, 3 ;  l^alber,  289, 

2,6. 
-I^alb,  -M^Xhtn,  -l^albev,  197,  306, 1, 

377. 
-fjafi,  in  dimidiatives,  118,  3,  h. 
6anb,  240,  1 ;  lu  ^anben,  bor^anben, 

etc.  276, 1,  a. 
(^ttttUt,  pl  of,  276,  a. 
ftelften,  perf.  pple.  of,  326,2,  h;  with 

dat.  265, 1,  h;  with  inf.  366,  2  and 

2,  a ;  with  predicate  inf.  366,  5;  with 

predicate  perf.  pple.  369,  6. 
-ftelt,  93,  387,  7. 
l^elfen,  with  ace.  263,  1,  h;  perf.  ppL 

of,  326, 1,  h;  with  inf.  366, 2  and  2,  a. 
*et,  210,  2. 
©enr,  pl.  of,  94, 1 ;  as  title,  278, 1,  6  ; 

once  used  in  address,  301, 2. 
©erj,  97, 2,  a. 
Iller-,  132,  a. 
High  German,  220;  High  German 

shifting  of  consonants,  App.  II,  0. 
^in,  210,  2. 
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l^ittter,  as  prep.  377 ;  as  prefix,  21J8, 1. 

Ilddk,  109, 1, 114,  2. 

^ciltpxitfttt,    60l|eUebr     inflection, 

401,  a. 
l^iiten,  use  of  inf.  for  perf.  ppl.  188, 3, 

a,  396, 2,  b ;  with  inf.  366, 2  and  2,  b. 
nunhtti,  116, 1,  397,  4. 
hyphen,  use  of,  6,  400,  4L 


I,  pronunciation,  17 ;  never  doubled, 

14, 1,  a. 
iil,  inflection,  120;  omission,  302,  3. 
-itfit,  387,  8,  390,  9. 
le,  pronunciation,  17, 2. 
.ie,  nouns  in,  93,  2.  [396,  4. 

-ierett,  verbs  in,  174,  1,  a,  326,  2,  a, 
-ig,  as  suffix  of  adjectives,  390,  10; 

of  verbs,  396,  5. 
ilpr,  in  address,  301,  1 ;  omission  of, 

302,  2,  363,  1. 
3||M,  308,  1. 
immev,  in  indef.  reL  clauses,  140, 2, 

381, 1,  m. 
imperative,  71 ;  tenses  of,  168,  4;  • 

omission  of  e  in,  327, 2  ;  use  of,  363 ; 

substitutes  for,  363,  3 ;  passive  imv. 

with  fein,  344, 1. 
impersonal  verbs,  204^,  339-^40 ; 

with  secondary  object  in  gen.  249, 

4;  with  dat.  269,2,  a,  b;  with  ace. 

263,  3 ;  use  of  ed  with,  303, 1. 
Itt,  377,341,1. 
-in*  93, 94, 2,  387, 9  ;  names  of  women 

in,  286, 1,  c. 
indefinite  article,  73;    use,    230; 

omission,"  231. 
ittbem,  381,  l,  e. 
indefinite  pronouns,  146-63,  317- 

22. 
indicatire,  71;  use,  364;  for  imv., 

363,  3,  c. 
indirect  discourse,  360-1 ;  indirect 

question,  142, 1,  360, 4. 
Indo-European  lang^uag^es,    App. 

11,2. 
infinitive,  74, 166;  declension,  274; 

use,  .164-7;   nature  of,  364;  sub- 
stantive, 366,  without  )u,  366;  with 

)u,  367 ;  for  imv.,  366,  6 ;  after  prep. 

217,  3;  omission  with  modal  aux. 

193;  position  of,  426. 
innerl^alb,  377. 

inseparable  prefixes,  208,  396. 
interjections,  219,  382-3;    nature 

of,  382 ;  list,  383. 


interrog^atire     pronouns,     143-6, 

312-13. 
intransitive    Terbs,    164,    1;    aux. 

with,  323 ;  passive  of,  198,  346, 2. 
iuTcrsion,  see  word-order. 
irgenb,  162. 
-\\tl^t  390, 11 ;  superL  of  adjectives  in, 

292,2. 
iteratire  numerals,    299,  1 ;   pret. 

360, 1 ;  verbs,  396,  2,  3. 


i,   pronunciation,   42;   in   cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
ia,  380, 1,  d. 
ie,  381, 1,/. 
iebenfaas,  288, 1,  a. 
ieb-,  iebermattti,  iegUdi,  163. 
iemanb,  164,321,2. 
|en-,  129-30. 
jenfeltS,  377. 
iitngft,  376,  3. 


I,   pronunciation,   43;    in  cognates 

App.  II,  9, 1. 
leitt,  166 ;  f einedtoegS,  288, 1,  a. 
-felt,  93,  387,  7. 
JMlmo,  pl.  of,  281,  l,rt. 
Ummtn,  with  perf.  pple.  369,  5. 
liinnen,  188-9,  191,  l,  334. 

Idftm,  263, 1,  6. 
frttft,  377. 
-fttttft,  276, 1,  a. 


\,  pronunciation,  44;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 

(aif  en,  with  gen.  248, 1,  a. 

gabett,  pi.  of,  274, 1,  a. 

ganb,  pi.  of,  276,  a. 

ISngS,  377. 

Sangtoeile,  inflection,  401,  a. 

laff  eit,  as  aux.  326, 1 ;  perf.  pple.  of, 
326, 2,  b  ;  with  reflexive  =  passive, 
199,  206,  3,  a;  with  inf.  and  object 
in  dat.  266, 1,  b;  with  inf.  366, 1,  a, 
b  ;  with  act.  inf.  =  pass.  imv.  344, 1, 
363,  3,  d. 

Latin,  relation  to  German,  App.  II; 
inflections,  281, 1,  284,  2  and  2,  a. 

lottt,  377. 

UVLitX,  286,  5. 

le^irett,  266,  1,  a ;  in  pass.  346,  1,  a ; 
with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  a ;  inf.  of, 
used  for  perf.  ppl.  326, 2,  6. 
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Mh,  «60,  2,  b, 

-leltt,  79,  387, 1. 

-let,  387, 6. 

Ittntn,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  a  ;  inf. 

for  perf.  pple.  3^,  2,  &•;  used  for 

le^ren,  265, 1,  c. 
Ie#t,  114,  5,  296,  3. 
-Ifttte,  in  compounds,  238,  2,  a. 
-«*,  373, 1,  390, 12. 
8l*t,  pi.  of,  276,  a. 
Uegett,  with  inf.  366,  3. 
-Ung,  83,  387, 10;  -lingd,  374,  &. 
(o linen,  249, 4,  a. 
log,  252, 1,  a,  2>;  -[o«,  390, 13. 
iMvr  German,  220. 
Sitflen  fhrafen,  265, 1,  d. 

gnntH,  pi.  of,  276,  2,  a. 


m,  pronunciation,   45;  in  cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
madien,  as  aux.  325,  1,  6;  with  inf. 

366,  2  and  2,  a ;  inf.  for  perf.  ppl. 
SRagen,  pL  of,  274,  l,  a.        [326,  2,  b. 

mtil^ntn,  249,  i,  a. 

SRal,  276,  a. 

man,  156,  321, 199. 

mandi,  157. 

aNann,  pi.  of,  276,  l,  o. 

SRavf ,  after  num.  240, 1. 

-ma^ifl,  390, 14. 

measure,  nouns   of,    240;    ace.  of, 

266,3. 
mtlnXf  158;  in  comparison,  113,  295. 
ntelirer,  158,  319, 3. 
nteiite?,  comparative  of  mein,  308,  2. 
nteift,  meiftenS,  295, 3. 
Middle  German,  220,  2. 
mlft-,  212,  2,  388,  5. 
mlt,  377. 

mitteU,  ntitteflt,  377. 
mittler,  296,2. 
mixed  declension,  76,  3,  97-8,  279- 

80 ;  conjugation,  186. 
modal  auxiliaries,  188-94,  326,  2, 

&,  332-38. 
modes,  71, 165;  use  of,  354-63. 
mSgen,  188-«,  191,  3, 193,  2,  335. 
aWorb,  pi.  of,  275,  2,  a. 
multiplicatiTes,  299, 1. 
-mut,  in  compounds,  235, 1. 
mttlfen,  188-9, 191,  4,  336. 


Xi,  pronunciation,   46;    in    cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 


mik,  nSiift,  377. 

nad^alinien,  263, 1,  e. 

ffkaihi,  naiitd,  275, 1,  a. 

nebem  nth%  377. 

neg^ation,  double,  410, 6;  pleonastic, 

410, 1,  c. 
nennen,  construction  with,  265,  2. 
-net,  387,  & 
ng,  pronunciation,  47. 
ttidlt,  with  gen.  320,  2;  pleonastic  use 

of,  410, 1,  c. 
nid^tS,  159,  320,  2 ;  with  adj.  105,  2, 
niemanb,  160,  321,2.  [253, 2,  a. 

-ttiS,  83,  85,  2,  237,  2,  a  (1),  387,  11. 

tt0di,  380, 1,  e. 

nominative,  241-4 ;  as  subject,  241 ; 
as  predicate,  242 ;  in  address,  243 ; 
absolute,  244. 

normal  order,  see  under  word-order. 

nouns,  74-100,  273-85. 

number,  of  nouns,  69,  238-40;  plu. 
sing,  lacking,  238;  duplicate  forms 
in  plu.  239;  sing,  for  plu.  240;  con- 
gruence of  verb  in,  346 ;  see  under 
plu.  and  sing. 

numerals,  115-18,  297-99;  cardi- 
nals, 115-7,  297;  ordinals,  118; 
with  part.  gen.  253, 1 ;  derivatives, 
118,  299. 

nwXt  380,1,/,^. 

nut,  in  relative  clauses,  140, 2,  381, 1, 
m. 

d,  pronunciation,  18. 
'if  pronunciation,  23. 
tht  prep.  377;  sub.  conj.  381,  1 ;  aid 

ob,  359,  3  and  3,  a. 
06gleiii,  th\^tvi,  obtool^l,  381,  l,  g. 
oaevl^aia,  377. 

object-clauses,  360,  361,  413. 
•bet,  379,  a 

Oftne,  377;  with  inf.  367,  6. 
Old  German,  220, 1. 
-Ot,  nouns  in,  97,  3, 279,  a 
Ort,  pi  of,  275,  2,  a. 
Orthograpliy,  3,  and  Appendix  I. 


|),  pronunciation,  48;  in  En^^.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  7, 1. 
tiaar,  ^aat,  319,  l. 

Vatf,  pi.  275,2.  a. 

participle,  71,  167;  used    as    adj. 

101,  3;    when    compared,  292,   1 ; 

syntax  of,  368-70;  pres.  ppl.  368; 

perf.  ppL  369;  gerundiye,  370. 
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passive,  105-9,  344-5;  conjugation, 
196 ;  impersonal  use  of,  198, 345, 2 ; 
substitutes  for,  199;  formed  with 
feiit,  344, 1. 

perfect,  108,  349, 3 ;  use  of,  351. 

person,  congruence  of  verb  in,  347;  in 
rel.  clause,  137,  2. 

persons,  names  of,  99,  /384-5. 

personal  pronouns,  120,  300-4; 
omission  of,  302;  place  taken  by 
man,  321, 1 ;  adjective  after,  105, 4, 
288,4. 

p^,  pronunciation,  40;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  7, 1,  a. 

tiflegtn,  construction  with,  248, 1,  a. 

piff  pronunciation,  48, 1 ;  use  in  new 
spelling,  Ap^.  I,  3, 8. 

plural,  of  nouns,  formation,  81,  85, 
90,  94,  97:  lacking,  238;  re- 
dundant, 239 ;  sing,  used  for,  240 ; 
umlaut  in,  274,  1,  275, 1,  2,  3,  4,  a, 
276 ;  double  plurals,  274-6 ;  of  ab- 
stracts, 238, 1,  a;  pi.  verb  with  sing, 
subject,  346,  a. 

possessives,  125-8;  305-8;  strong 
forms,  125 ;  weak,  126 ;  compounds, 
127,  306;  congruence,  128;  am- 
biguous, 307,1;  postpositive,  308; 
repetition,  232, 2. 

predicate,  nom.  242;  after  (affeit 
with  inf.  366, 1,  a;  appositive,  271, 
368,  2,  369,  2 ;  predicate  adj.  110, 
289;  inf.  366,5. 

prefixes,  inseparable,  208, 396 ;  sepa- 
rable, 210,  341-3;  doubtful,  212, 
341,  3 ;  of  derivation,  384,  2,  388, 
391. 

preposition,  217,  376-7 ;  with  gen. 
dat.  etc.  376;  list,  377. 

present,  168;  use,  349. 

preterit,  168;  use,  350;  pret.-pres. 
verbs,  188. 

pronouns,  119-63,  30O-22;  see 
under />er«om>^  relative^  etc. 

pronunciation,  8-64 ;  standard  of,  8. 

proper  names,  inflection,  99-100, 
284-5. 

punctuation,  6. 

q,  qtt,  pronunciation,  50. 
quantity  of  vowels,  14. 
quotation-marlLS,  6. 

t,  pronunciation,  51;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 


reciprocal  pronoun,  123, 3,  304,  2. 

reflexive  pronoun,  123,  201,  304; 
verbs,  201-3 ;  with  gen.  249,  3. 

relten,  with  inf.  366,  4. 

relative  pronoun,  136-41,  314-16 ; 
substitutes  for,  139;  never  omitted, 
137, 1 ;  compoimd,  314,  2 ;  adverbs, 
316 ;  clauses,  137, 413-14 ;  compari- 
son, 294,  375, 2. 

ro5ts,  384, 2. 

tttf  en,  263, 1,  c. 


f,  pronunciation,  52;  f,  8,  ff,  %,  App. 
II,  8, 1,  a. 

-g,  as  plural-sign,  282,  284,  3 ;  as  ad- 
verbial suffix,  374,  a. 

faflttt,  construction  after,  258, 1,  a. 

.fa(,83,  234,3,  a,387,  12. 

-\am,  390, 15. 

f  omt,  377. 

fdp,  pronunciation,  53;  in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  8,  4,  a,  9, 1,  a. 

-fdiaft,  93,  387, 13. 

©diUb,  pL  of,  276,  a. 

fdimeidieln,  263,  l,  b. 

@C^mttlt,  pi.  of,  275, 2,  a. 

fdiOtt»  372,  1;  relation  to  fc^gn, 
373,  a 

script,  German,  7,  App.  III. 

f elpett,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  b  ;  perf. 
pple.  of,  326, 2,  b. 

f elir,  comparison,  375, 1. 

feitt,  verb,  171-2 ;  use  of  as  aux.  of 
tense,  323 ;  of  voice,  195,  1,  2,  344 ; 
with  predicate  inf.  366, 6. 

fel»,  poss.  128, 2,  307 ;  feiner  3eit,  307, 
2,  a. 

\tlt,  377 ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1. 

f  eittnS,  376,  5,  a. 

-reitS,  306,  3. 

fe(6,feiaattber,  299,2. 

fe(6er,  fe(6ft,  124,  289,2,  6,  304,3, 
311, 3,  397, 1. 

-feUg,  390,16. 

sentence,  409-12 ;  dependent  clauses, 
413-15. 

separable  prefixes,  206-7,  210-11, 
341-3. 

sequence  of  tenses,  361. 

Mf  304;  orthography,  4,  2 ;  in  sub- 
ordinate clause,  304, 1 ;  as  recipro- 
cal, 123,3,  304, 2. 

6le,  301,  3,  4,  5 ;  with  imv.  172,  3. 

singrular,  for  plural,  240 ;  with  more 
than  one  subject,  346,  3. 
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fd,  as  resuming  particle,  200,2,  380, 

1,  A ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1,  A ;  as  reL 

316,  1;  fo  ein,  135, 1,  a;  fo  ettoad, 

151, 1. 
fdldi,  135,  311,2;  inflection,  135,1. 
fdaen,  188-0, 191,5,  337. 
fottber,  377. 
fonbent,  379,  l. 
etiont,  pi.  of,  »79, 1,  a. 
\p0tttn,  »48, 1,  a. 
%f  see  under  f. 
ftait,  377  ;  with  inf.  367,  6. 
fttfitn,  with  inf.  366,  3. 
fttvhtn,  with  gen,  248, 1,  b. 
strong  declension,  of  nouns,  273, 

78-91,   274-6;    first    class,  79-82, 

274 ;  second  class,  83-6,  276 ;  third 

class,  88-91,   276;    of   adjectives, 

102-5. 
strong  conjugation,  328, 174, 179- 

85 ;  Ust  of  strong  verbs,  331. 
subject  accusative  with  Inf.  367, 

3,  a. 
snbJunctlTe,  71,  172 ;  use  of,  366- 

61 :  kinds  of,  366 ;  imperative,  366 ; 

concessive,  366, 1 ;  optative,  357 ; 

potential,  358 ;  diplomatic,  ;358, 1 ; 

dubitative,    358,  2;    unreal,   359; 

dependent,    360,    for    conditional, 

362,1. 
substantive  adjective,  108,  290,  2 ; 

inf.  365 ;  clauses,  413. 
suAxes,  in  general,  384;  of  nouns, 

387 ;  of  adjectives,   390 ;  of  verbs, 

395 ;  of  adverbs.  374. 
superlative,  111-14,  294-6;  predi- 
cate super  1.  with  am,  112,  294,  5 ; 

uninflected  superl.  as  adv.  Ill,  4,  a, 

373,  2,  6,  375, 3 ;  of  adverb,  112,  2, 

113, 1,  375. 
syllabication,  5. 
syllables,  open  and  closed,  14,  2,  a. 


i,  pronunciation,  54;  in  cognates 
App.  II,  8,  L 

Sell,  gender,  236,  3. 

-ttm,  306,  3. 

-tel,  118,  3. 

temporal  clauses,  415,  2. 

lenor,  pL  of,  275,  4,  «,  279,  3,  a. 

tenses,  168;  use  of,  348-63;  progres- 
sive tense  forms  lacking  in  Ger. 
348, 1 ;  sequence  of,  361. 

ttf,  pronunciation,  55 ;  h'mited  use  of, 
in  new  spelling,  App.  I,  3, 10. 


time,  expression  of,   298;  gen.    of, 

251,  2 ;  ace.  of,  266,  2. 
Utles,  247, 1 ;  infleclion  of,  278, 1,6; 

in  connection  with  names,  285 ;  sing. 

title  with  plural  verb,  346,  a. 
2db,  pL  of,  275,  2,  a. 
transltlTe  verbs,  164, 1 ;    inflected 

with  ffdhtn,  323 ;  compounds,  263,  2. 
trigraphs,  2,  2  and  2,  a. 
tt0#,377. 
Zttdi,  pi  of,  276,  a. 
-turn,  88,  234, 3,  a,  387, 14. 
tun,  as  aux.  325. 
^,  2, 2  and  App.  11,8, 1 ;  pronunciation, 

56. 

ti,  pronunciation,  17. 

U,  2,  2  ;  pronunciation,  24. 

iihtx,  377. 

urn,  as  prep.  377 ;  as  doubtful  prefix, 
212,  341,  3 ;  with  int  367, 1,  a,  5,  6. 

urn  . . .  ttiiaen,  127, 377. 

-urn,  Latin  nouns  in,  280,  2. 

umlaut,  nature  of,  21 ;  how  written, 
21, 1 ;  as  sign  of  plu.  81, 1,  274, 1, 
85, 1,  275, 1,  2,  90, 276 ;  in  compari- 
son, 111,  293 ;  caused  by  suffix,  373, 
3,  384,  2,  387,  389,  2 ;  in  pres.  of 
strong  verbs,  182,  328,  3 ;  in  pret 
subj.  of  strong  verbs,  179,  328,  4,  a; 
as  a  factor  in  derivation,  384,  2. 

tttl-,  accent  of  words  in,  63,  3,  388, 
6,  391,  3. 

ttttnttflefel^ett,  377. 

unb,  with  inversion,  379,  4. 

ttttliefdiabet,  377. 

unfern,  untoeit,  376, 6,  h. 

uttgeai^tet,  377. 

-ttttg,  93,  387, 16. 

unttv,  as  prep.  377 ;  as  doubtful  prefix, 
212,  341,  3. 

nnUtfialh,  377. 

UX-,  388,  7,  391,  4. 

-ttS,  Lat.  nouns  in,  with  pi.  in  -en,  281, 

1,  a;  pi.  of  proper  names  in,  284, 

3,  d. 

tt,  pronunciation,  57;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  7,  4. 

tier-,  208, 1,  e,  396,  5. 

verb,  71,  164-215,  323-70 ;  see  voice, 
mode,  etc.;  irregular  strong  verbs, 
185;  list  of  strong  verbs,  331;  ir- 
regular weak  verbs,  330;  verbs  with 
gen.  248-50;  with  dat.  257-8;  with 
ace.  263-6. 
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fievloren  gej^eitr  309, 5. 

fienttSge,  377. 

fierfidkem,  249,  l,  a,  »63, 1,  a. 

tiiel,  161, 322 ;  Dieted  =  bielerlei,  322, 2. 

voice,  actiye  and  passive,  71,  164, 
344^. 

ttoK-,  212,  2 ;  tooQer,  289,  2,  &. 

tiOtt,  377 ;  with  dat.  as  substitute  for 
gen.  247 ;  with  passive  verbs,  197 ;  ' 
gen.  of  names  in,  985,  3,  a. 

Hot,  377. 

vowels,  11-25 ;  quantity  of,  14 ;  modi- 
fication (umlaut),  21. 

vowel-change  in  strong  verbs,  in 
pres.  179,  182,  328,  3  and  3,  a ;  in 
pret.  (ablaut),  179-80,  328-9. 


to,  pronunciation,    58;  in  cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
SOagett,  pL  of,  274, 1,  a. 
toal^rettb,  377,381,1. 
toatitt,  381, 1,  i,  m. 
ntaxitn,  248, 1,  a. 
-to'dtiU,  373, 2,  a. 
ttiaS,  inter.  143, 312 ;  as  rel.  141, 315'; 

as  indef.  162, 320 ;  =  toarum,  312, 3. 
ttia§  fii?,  145,  313. 
weak  declension,  of  nouns,  273, 76, 

2,  92-5,  277-8;  of  adjectives,  106- 

7,288. 
weak   verbs,    174,    175-8;    use  of 

connecting  vowel  in,  176,  327 ;  in 

-eln,  and  -ent,  177 ;  irregular  weak 

verbs,  330. 
toegett,  377 ;  -toegen,  127, 306, 1. 
80ei||ttadittn,  275, 1,  a. 
tteil,  381,1,  i. 
-toeif  e,  251,  3,  a,  374,  2. 
toeldk,  reL  186, 138;  inter.  144,  313; 

indef.   162,  319, 1,  a ;    derivation, 

897,  2. 
menig,  163,  322. 
toentt,  381, 1,  k,  359,  359,  3,  a. 
toe?,  inter.  143-4, 312 ;  rel  140,  315 ; 

indet  162. 
toevbeit,  conjugation,  171 ;  use  as  aux. 


of  tense.  168;  of  voice,  105, 1,  2, 
344 ;  of  conditional,  168 ;  toarb  and 
tourbe,  328, 4 ;  toorben,  326, 2,  c. 

loei,  143, 1,  a,  312, 1,  315,  3. 

loeS-,  139, 1. 

toibev,  212, 1,  377. 

toie,  242,  2,  271,  2,  265,  3,  a,  381, 1, 
/,  m. 

toiebtv,  214, 1, 341,  a 

toiff  en,  188, 190. 

too,  381, 1,  m,  316;  too(r)-,  139. 

tOOlll,  372, 1,  375,  1,  380,  1,  g. 

tOOKeit,  188-0,  191,  6,  338,  344,  1. 

word-formation,  384-98 ;  see  under 
derivation  and  composition. 

word-order,  87,  96,  142,  173,  187, 
194,  215,  416^26;  the  normal 
order,  416, 1,  a,  417 ;  the  inverted 
order,  416, 1,  a,  418;  the  inter- 
rogative order,  416,  2,  419 ;  the  de- 
pendent order,'416,  3,  420 ;  position 
of  adjuncts,  421,  6;  of  the  noun, 
421 ;  of  the  verb,  422 ;  of  objects, 
423;  of  adverbs,  424;  of  depend- 
ent infinitives,  425;  of  dependent 
clauses,  426. 

moxi,  pi.  of,  276,  a. 

SSttttbe?,  eS  nimntt  midf,  265, 1,  d;  ioaft 
Bunber,  253, 2,  b. 

S,  pronunciation,  59. 

H,  pronunciation,  20. 

),  pronunciation,  60;  in  cognates  App. 
II,  8, 1. 

-}ett,  in  verbs,  395,  6L 

let-,  208./,  396,  5. 

}tt,  377 ;  with  inf.  364,  367 ;  position 
in  inf.  of  compounds,  207,  2 ;  with 
dat.  for  predicate  nom.  242, 1,  b ; 
forming  gerundive,  367, 4, 370 ;  with 
dat.  after  verbs  of  making,  etc.,  265, 
2,0, 

}toeen,  297,  l,  a. 

Stoifd^en,  377. 

ttoo,  jtoot-,  297, 1,  a. 
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